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Statuette in red quartzite of Sennemut. British Museum, No. 1513. 
Heeght 21 inehes (53.5 em ) 


THE STATUES OF SENNEMUT AND 
MENKHEPERRESENB IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 


With Plates i-ii. 


Fourteen years ago, in 1914, I published in Part v of Hieroglyphic Texts, ete., in the 
British Museum, Pl. 32, photographs of the three, then newly-acquired, stone figures of 
Sennemut or Senmut (Nos. 174, 1513) and Menkheperrérsenb (No. 708) in the Museum, 
and in Plates 29-31 the texts of the figures of Sennemut and in Plate 33 those of that 
of Menkheperrérsenb. The three statues were exhibited in the Sculpture Gallery of the 
British Museum before the war and have been exhibited there ever since. But they do 
not seem to have attracted the attention that is their due, for I find that in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, xtiv, No. 1, October 1927, Mr. T. George Allen publishes 
a figure of Sennemut, in the Field Museum at Chicago, obtained by Dr. J. H. Breasted 
in 1925, which he says is the ninth statue of Senmut known to him (p. 49), whereas it 
is the eleventh known to us here. I am indebted to Mr. Allen’s courtesy for bringing 
the Chicago figure to my knowledge, and I hasten to make him and possibly others 
better acquainted with our British Museum figures of Sennemut than is apparently the 
case. I therefore republish in Plates i-iii photographs of the three statues already 
published in Hieroglyphic Texts, v, to which volume I refer readers for their inscriptions. 
The Chicago statue is unique in that it is the only standing figure known of Sennemut, 
as is also ours in that it is the only known figure of him sitting on a seat. In this 
sitting figure of ours (No. 174, Pl. ii), Sennemut also holds the princess Neferuré¢ in his 
arms. In No. 174 Neferuré¢ (who here too wears the side-lock and also a beard, like 
Khonsu) is held tightly by her male nurse and enveloped in the folds of his long funerary 
robe, as in the squatting figures Berlin 2296 and Cairo 42,114, 42,115; whereas in the 
Chicago figure the whole of her is visible, seated in Sennemut’s lap almost as Harpokrates 
sits in the lap of Isis and as we see her also in the Cairo statue 42,116, which represents 
Sennemut seated on the ground. 

Menkheperrérsenb’s statue (No. 708, Pl. ui) closely resembles No. 174, except that of 
course there is no Neferurée in his case. Both statues are funerary, as is shown by 
the long Osirian garment worn and the formal, unfashionable wig (a conventional 
coiffure of the dead) in both cases, as well as by the hieratic seats on which both sit. 
And in his right hand Menkheperrétsenb holds the curious sacral knot or sash (see also 
p. 76) which bears so close an analogy to the similar object of unknown though certainly 
religious import so often met with in the contemporary frescoes, etc., of Minoan Crete}. 
The two things are not identical, but they are much alike, and may have a common 
origin. Both figures have an inscribed plinth at the back, rising from the seat. 


1 See especially Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, 430 ff, and Nitsson, Mivoen-Myconueun Religion, 137 ff In 
Egypt the object was certainly sacral; Menkheperréfsenb's statue is purely funerary and religious in its 
intention, as is shown by the Osirian garment and formal wig worn (see above). 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 1 
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In style and workmanship, although it generally resembles that of Sennemut, except 
that it is beardless and that the wig is not ribbed, Menkheperré¢senb’s statue is finer and 
better. The face is better sculptured than those of either Sennemut or the little princess ; 
the eyes of both are rather clumsily and staringly expressed, whereas Menkheperrérsenb’s 
are admirably rendered. Also his face is perfect, without a scratch, whereas Sennemut’s 
and Neferurée’s are both slightly marred, as is also that of the other figure of Sennemut 
(No. 1513, Pl. i). No. 708 is indeed in beautiful condition, having only one slight chip on 
its surface. It gives the impression of being the work of a finer school than that of the 
Sennemut figures of half-a-century earlier (c. 1500 B.c., Menkheperrérsenb being c. 1440). 
The Chicago statue as well as our Nos. 174 and 1513 seem to have a touch of crudeness 
in comparison with it. Mr. Allen describes it as “summary” (p. 54). The portraits are 
not strongly characterized, except possibly originally in the case of No. 1513, which is 
marred; the others seem purely conventional of the ushabti-type. 

The damage to the face of 1513 looks as if it had been inflicted purposely with a 
hammer. It is not an ordinary casualty. It resembles the (more severe) damage inflicted 
on the face of the statue of Hatshepsut discovered by Mr. Winlock at Dér el-bahri 
(Bull. Met. Mus. N.Y., 1928, u, fig. 52, p. £6), which he considers to have been effected 
by kindling a fire on the face of the statue, in order to disintegrate the granite. The 
damage to our statue no doubt dates from the time of the supposed disgrace of Sennemut 
or his damnatio memoriae after the death of Hatshepsut (or possibly before, according to 
Mr. Allen). On the other hand his name survives intact on both our figures, whereas on 
the Chicago statue it has been hammered out, though not so heavily as to render it 
illegible. On No. 174 it is spelt | YS, on No. 1513 | (>, on the Chicago figure $f, 
without determinative (ALLEN, op. cit., 53). 

On both our figures, as on his, the name of Amin is untouched. That means 
that in the case of our two figures also, as in those of the Chicago figure, Berlin 
2296, Cairo 42,116, and Cairo 42,117 (in this last the god’s name has only suffered by 
accident), Sennemut’s statues were evidently cast out of the temple in which they stood 
(four of those known were found at Karnak, so that probably all, except the Berlin 
statue, were originally set up there), after his disgrace, since, as Mr. Allen points out, 
had they been in evidence at the time of Akhenaten’s heresy the name of Amitin on them 
would certainly have been mutilated. But that “incensed royalty” did not entirely 
succeed in making Sennemut nameless is shown by his name being untouched on our two 
statues. In the case of Menkheperrérsenb (No. 708), however, the name of Amin has 
been erased and afterwards restored. Menkheperrétsenb was never disgraced and his 
statues thrown out of the temple, so that Akhenaten got at him. 

No. 1513 (the squatting figure of Sennemut) is of red quartzite sandstone, and 
measures 21 ins. (53°5 cm.) in height ; No. 174 is of dark grey (“black”) granite, and 
measures 28 ins. (71 cm.) high; No. 708 is of the same stone, and is 2 ft. 8 ins. (81°2 cm.) 
high. 


' This is said to have been found by d’Athanasi at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, and so belonged to 
Sennemut’s tomb there (Wryiock, Bull, Met. Mus. V.¥., 1928, 0, 56). Mr. Winlock, while noting that 
two of the Cairo statues at least are fruin Karnak, suggests, loc. et., that the British Museum figures are 
hoth from the tomb. That I duubt: it is much more likely that they were found at Karnak. We have 
not, by the way, tro statues like Berlin 2296, as Mr. Winlock seems to think. There is only one holding 
Neferuré’, No. 174, and this is not squatting. 
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AKHENATEN’S ELDEST SON-IN-LAW 
ANKUKHEPRURES 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


With Plate iv, fig. 1 and Plates v, vi. 


At the foot of the hill of the Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah at Thebes. and some little 
distance to the left of the tomb of Ramose, the vizier of Amenophis IV, is the small 
mortuary chapel of the wtb-priest of Amiin, Pere!. This tomb is numbered 159 in 
GARDINER-WEIGALL, Topographical Catalogue, where it is doubtfullv attributed to the 
reign of Tuthmosis IV. It is certainly not earlier than that king. nor is it later than 
the reign of his successor Amenophis III. But whatever the precise date of the tomb 
may be, its chief interest lies in a hieratic graffito written upon the left-hand jamb 
of the entrance to an inner chamber. Two years ago I traced this graftito and 
Mr. Harry Burton kindly photographed it on a large seale for me so that the inserip- 
tion could be studied at leisure. My facsimile is reproduced in Pls. v and vi together 
with a transcription made by Dr. Gardiner in 1912. Dr. Gardiner appends a translation 
and some notes at the end of this paper (p. 10). It wax Bouriant who first drew 
attention to this graffito. In a note printed in the Ree. de trar.. xiv, 70, he says that it is 
composed of two parts, “la seconde formée de vingt-ciny lignes renfermant une pritre d 
Ammon composée par le prétre et scribe j. |”) ¥8%, texte trés mutilé, Pécriture ¢tant 
fréquemment effacée. La premiére partie, qui ne comprend que deux lignes. nous donne 
la date d’un roi jusqwa présent inconnu. Elle est ainsi congue: 





Le roi Nefer-nefru-Aten n’est connu que par cette inscription. I] est probable qu'on doit 
le placer parmi les pharaons, appelés communément hérétiques, qui ont régné entre 
Aménophis III et Horemheb. C'est sans doute un de ces Cherrés ou Acherrés que nous 
donnent les listes grecques et qu’on n’a pu encore identifier. Peut-étre faut-il voir dans 


1 In the British Museum (No, 1182, Hatz, Hieroglyphic Terts from Eyyptiin Stelav, ete. in the British 
Museum, Part vir, Pl 7) there is a lintel from the tomb of a Pere which was found by Robert Mond in 
on eS 


1905 near Tomb No. 139 at Thebes. The inscriptions on the lintel desertbe Pere as J & Tee ep | SS 


EL en 
and al tis J 1 A. In Bupae, Guide to the Egyptian Galleries (Sculptures, 1909, 119, this Pere is said to 
racy 
be an “Overseer of the Granaries of Amen-Ra at Thebes,” but no such title occurs upon the hutel! It is 
doubtful whether this Pere is the same as the one of Tomb No. 139. 
2 The priest and seribe is Pawah sun of Atefsenb, not Atefsenb as Bouriant asserts. 
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ce prince le fils de Thoutmés IV que Lepsius signale dans son Kénigsbuch (No. 370) et 
qui porte, lui aussi, le nom de © @.” 

In 1894 Scheil! published copies of most of the hieroglyphic inscriptions in Pere’s 
tomb, but referred only briefly to the graffito, and made no effort to copy it. He simply 
says that it was written “par le prétre et scribe Atef-senb” (thus repeating the error 
of Bouriant), and that it was dated in the third year “d’un roi Nefer-nefru-Aten 


@} BY ss Ve dg LZ% J.” In a foot-note to the reading of the first cartouche, he 


remarks, “M. Bouriant lit OfBiZZ 1; je crois ma lecture certaine.’”” Maspero? accepted 


17H 








Scheil’s reading and stated that it seemed to him to represent a transitional form of the 
protocol of Amenophis IV, and not the name of a new king. Petrie? also agrees with 
Scheil and says “probably this is an early variant of Akhenaten’s name which he after- 
wards transferred to his queen on marriage.” 

In Gavuruter, Livre des rois, 1, 344, is the following entry: 


Sr 21 MCU Ve Cees 
No query-mark is given to any of the signs, but in a footnote we read, “Bouriant avait 


lu le cartouche-prénom (| &, SG), et rapprochait ce roi du fils de Thoutmésis IV 


©&.#!. La correction de j en | par P. Scheil est sirement exacte, car, en hiératique, le 
signe —- n’est jamais écrit verticalement*.” Gauthier continues “plusieurs hypothéses 
sont suggérées par le second cartouche; nous avons 1a, ou bien un roi nouveau, Atonou- 
nofir-nofru-mer-Atonou, différent d’Amenhotep IV (Bouriant), ou bien une masculinisation 
de la reine, femme d’Amenhotep IV, analogue a celle qui nous est connue pour 
Hatshepsouit, ou bien enfin une forme intermédiaire du protocole d’Amenhotep, entre 
Vancien et le nouveau protocole (Maspero). C’est cette derniére opinion qui me parait 
étre la bonne. Plus tard le roi transféra ce nom, abandonné par lui, & la reine 
Tadoukhipa, son épouse (PETRIE, History, u, 227).” 

Davies in this Journal (tx, 132) alludes to the graffito, and points out that 
Gauthier’s addition “‘meryaten” seems ‘totally unfounded,” and the “grounds for the 
rejection of the reading | quite untenable.” He further notes that “Scheil’s reading is 
out of the question, the wish having been father to the thought.’ Gardiner supported 
Davies in reading { with Bouriant, and Davies further notes “perhaps } might be read 
if one was pushed to it, but the other reading is certainly the prima facie reading.” 

The clue to the correct reading of the first cartouche was given last year by 
Howard Carter. We were discussing certain problems relating to the family of 
Akhenaten when he drew my attention to the inscriptions upon a box that he had 
found in the tomb of Tutcankhamiin. These inscriptions he has kindly allowed me to 
publish here from copies made by Gardiner in 1923. On the top of the box is a vertical 
line of hieroglyphs reading as shown on p. 5: 





1 Scuein, Mémoires dela Mission archéologique francaise au Cuire, tome v, partie 11, 588. 

2 Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, ed. 1896, 317, n. 2. 

3 Prerrik, fistory, 11, 227. 

* This, of course, is inaccurate, for the fsign is very often written vertically in hieratic, especially in 
cartouches, ¢.g., in the prenomen of Tuthmosis I (PETRir, Mediin, Pl, xxxiii, line 7) and in the prenomen 
of Amenophis II (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., Xxx, 272, with plate). 
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Here we have (1) the full titulary of Akhenaten Ww 
followed by (2) that of Ankhkhepruree with the nomen os 
Nefernefruaten Mery-Uanrér, and (3) the name and titles es 
of the Great King’s-Wife, Merytaten. On a knob on the a 


~ rr Laer r r 


top of the box there is the prenomen of Cra 18 S ae 
‘“Ankhkheprurér, beloved of Neferkhepruret.” On another TA 
knob on the adjoining side of the box is his nomen 


q ae as b é aaa “Nefernefruaten, beloved of Uanrér.” eer ice 








ay 

Immediately I saw this inscription I recognized that oe 7 ! ye 

Nefernefruaten “beloved of Uanrée” must be the king 9 2. eras 
of the graffito of Tomb No. 139 at Thebes: he was, | ae, hissed 
therefore, not a new Pharaoh, but the well-known hus- ca ton ee 
band of Akhenaten’s eldest daughter Merytaten. and the an — = 


brother-in-law of Tuttankhamin. This young king with 
his consort is figured in the tomb of Meryree IT at 








El-‘Amarnah!, and bezels of finger-rings bearing one or = \._/ res 
other of his cartouches were found by Petrie? in 1892 — e is, 
on the site of the city Akhetaten. The prenomen is the = 37— a +h, 
name Ankhkheprurér, sometimes without epithet and ree Nae, oe 
sometimes with an epithet “beloved of Uanrér,” or a. ou ee 


“beloved of Neferkhepruret.” The nomen or Son-of- 

Rér-name has, as it now appears, two forms, At E]--Amarnah the form is Semenkhkarér- 
Zeserkhepru. At Thebes, on the box from Tutcankhamiin’s tomb and in the graffito 
from the tomb of Pere, the form found at El-“Amarnah is replaced by Nefernefruaten 
“beloved of Uanrér.’’ The epithets connecting the young king with Akhenaten. and the 
association with that king’s daughter Mervtaten, leave not the slightest doubt that the 
two forms of the nomen belong to one and the same Pharaoh, namely the obscure 
successor of Akhenaten and predecessor of Tutcankhamiin, the son-in-law of the former, 
and brother-in-law of the latter. 

There has been some dispute about the correct reading of the nomen in what is 
apparently its earlier form. Unfortunately the cartouches m the tomb of Meryrée IT at 
El-‘Amarnah were destroyed by native robbers in the eighties of last century. Davies®, 
who has published the scenes and inscriptions of this tomb. writes, ‘For the King’s 
(cartouches) we must have recourse to the four copies, which unfortunately give as many 
readings for the personal name. There is little doubt. however. that the reading of 
Lepsius, Se-aa-ka-ra-zeser-kheperu. must be adopted. as the others are only imperfect 
readings of this. A squeeze exists among the papers of L’ Hote (Papiers, xvim, 1), and 
though the third sign is broken. aa (¢?) is much the most satisfactory reading. It appears 
that the state of the cartouche was due to time and rough cutting, not to mutilation, 
and that it was fairly legible to a practised eye. The two rings of this king (Perrre, 
Tell el Amarna, Pl. xv, 103-4) cannot shake this evidence, since each suggests a different 
hieroglyph.” In spite of these remarks of Davies I cannot admit the reading ¢7 in the 
cartouche in the tomb of Mervrér II, nor do I agree that the copies of the cartouches of 


1 Davies, AU tierad, tt, Pl xii. 
2 Perriz, Tell ef tern, Pl xy. 
» DaVips, op. ort, U, 44, a 1. 
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the finger-rings suggest different readings. I give in Fig. 1, a-d, the four existing copies of 
the cartouches in Meryrée’s tomb. The sign }, it will be seen, exists only in the copy of 
Lepsius 1 (made in June, 1845), and as his fifth sign is obviously wrong (he gives + in 
place of v4), his copy cannot be depended upon for accuracy. Hay’s copy? (a), made 
about 1830, is quite indefinite. Nestor L’Héte® (1839) blunders badly (6), giving 7. 
Prisse d'Avennes* (1843) gives the hieroglyph {, which shows that the sign appeared to 





c Fig. 1. d 


him to be broader above than below (c). Lepsius’s | might easily be a careless copy of 
a 9-sign (mnh) with a long blade (d). But the finger-ring bezels are quite conclusive 
(see Fig. 2). Davies had only the two examples published by Petrie before him, but 
I have notes of seven, and they all clearly give ¢ mn, not | ¢7. There can be no ques- 
tion that this Son-of-Rét-name should be read Semenkhkarér, not Saakarér. 

The graffito in Tomb No. 139 at Thebes is important in other ways. It records the 


4 ee @ 


Fig. 2. Scale}. 





highest, indeed, the only, date of the king’s reign—the year three—and it proves that 
the cult of Amiin was flourishing at Thebes when the graffito was written. Further it 
shows that Ankhkheprurée was then a devotee of Amin, for the wtb-priest Pawah, for 
whom the hymn was written, bore the interesting titles (1) “Scribe of the Divine 
Offerings of Amiin in the temple of Ankhkheprurér at Thebes,” and (2) “Scribe of the 
temple of Amiin in the (mortuary?) temple of Ankhkheprurér.” Pawah’s brother, the 
scribe who actually wrote the hymn, was also attached to the same temple. Of this 
building no other record has yet been brought to light. 

11L., D., 11, 99. 

2 British Museum ddd. WS. 29,847, foll. 63, 64. 


3 See his Papiers, tome xt, f. 14, in the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris, 
+ PRISSE D'AVENNES, Jonuments egyptiens, 3. 


Plate IV. 
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1. Stele of Akhenaten and Semenkhker@. Berlin, No. 17,813. Seale neurly 2. 
2. Heart scarab of a Mnevis bull. Toledo Museum of Art. Seale 1. 
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In 1894 Petrie (Tell el Amarna, 42) suggested that Akhenaten’s successor Semenkh- 
karée “appears to have been associated in the kingdom with his father-in-law,’’ basing 
this supposition on the fact that the young king bore the epithets “beloved of 
Neferkhepruré¢”’ and “beloved of Uanrer,” and on another page (op. cit., 43) he speaks 
of Akhenaten’s son-in-law as the “probable co-regent.” Maspero, two years later, 
referred to the scene of Semenkhkarée and Merytaten in the tomb of Meryrér II, saying 
that the young king and his wife “are represented by the side of Akhenaten with the 
protocol and attributes of royalty,” and speaks of “this double reign” (Struggle of the 
Nations, ed. 1896, 334, n. 1). But he is inaccurate in his description, for Akhenaten is 
not figured by the side of the young king and his consort, but on « different wall of the 
tomb. The inscription on the box discovered by Carter in the tomb of Tutcankhamin 
is really the first definite evidence relating to a co-regency that had long been suspected. 

Carter has also drawn my attention to a remarkable stela in the Berlin Museum 
(No. 17,813) (see Pl. iv) which has always been supposed to represent Akhenaten and 
his queen Netertiti, but, as Carter points out to me, the double crown worn by the one 
figure and the Aprs-crown worn by the other make it clear that we have here two kings, 
and not a king and his consort. The two royal personages here are undoubtedly 
Akhenaten and his co-regent Semenkhkarér. The itimate relations between the Pharaoh 
and the boy as shown by the scene on this stela recall the relationship between the 
Emperor Hadrian and the youth Antinous. The epithets “beloved of Uanrér” and 
‘beloved of Neferkheprurér’’ are also remarkable1, and so is the name Nefernefruaten, 
‘Beauty of the Beauties of Aten,” which, originally borne by Akhenaten’s queen 
Nefertiti, was afterwards given to the boy-king. In regard to this love of Akhenaten 
for the youth it may be pointed out that Gunn? and Woolley noticed a very remarkable 
fact about Queen Nefertiti at El-Hawatah which perhaps has some bearing on this 
intimate relationship between the king and the youth. At El-Hawatah, says Woolley?, 
“as nowhere else, the queen's name has in nearly every case been carefully erased and that 
of her eldest daughter, Merytaten, written in palimpsest upon the stone, her distinctive 
attributes have been blotted out with cement, her features re-cut and her head enlarged 
into the exaggerated skull of the princess royal. This alteration is most thoroughgoing 
in the case of the little temple and the island kiosks—a group of buildings which seem 
to have been called the "Shadow of Réc’; in the entrance hall it is limited to the more 
conspicuous places, but the intention clearly is the same. The ownership or patronage 
of the precinct was transferred from mother to daughter either during the former's life- 
time or on her death. But Nefertiti, if alive, could hardly have agreed to so public an 
affront, nor would her death have been seized upon by so devoted a husband as an 
occasion to obliterate her memorials; are we to suppose that things were not so happy 
as they seemed in the royal household, and that a quarrel so serious as to lose the 
queen her position put an end to the idyll which had long been the standing theme of 
the court artists?” On another page® Gunn refers again to the same subject and 
remarks that ‘‘we are driven to one of two theories to explain the facts; (a) the queen 
died, and was no longer deemed to require her ‘Shade of Rée’..., or (6) she fell into dis- 
grace or in some other way ceased to play her previous part in the royal family, and 

1 A woman of this period bore the following interesting titles : ea “ at ; she was obviously 
a concubine of Akhenaten (LEGRAIN, ulunales du Service, X, 108). 

2 Peet-Woo ey, The City of Akhenaten, 123. 

3 Op, cit., 150. 
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that the place was then handed over to her eldest daughter.” The exact date of the 
disappearance of Nefertiti from the scene of history is not known, but it must be placed 
some time after the twelfth regnal year of Akhenaten, for a scene in a private tomb at 
El-‘Amarnah (Davies, El Amarna, u, Pl. 37; of. ut, Pl. 13) shows that she was then 
associated with the king in a state ceremonial, 

There is probably yet another monument which shows Semenkhkarée by the side of 
his father-in-law Akhenaten. In 1854 Hekekyan Bey, while digging in the neighbourhood 
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Fig. 4. 


of the great prostrate figure of Ramesses II at Memphis, discovered some fragments of 
sculptures that dated from the time of the El-Amarnah kings?. One piece, which is now 
in the Museum of the University of Sydney, Australia, has an inscription upon it which 
records a temple of the Aten at Memphis®. A second fragment of sculpture (see Fig. 3) 
shows the young king holding in his hand an ostrich feather fan and wearing the double 


' Sir Cuarures NicHoisoy, degyptivcs, London, 1891, 117 seq. I had supposed that all the blocks 
figured by Nicholson were in the Museum of the University of Sydney, N.S.W., but Professor Woodhouse 
of that University informs me that only the fragment mentioning the temple of Akhenaten at Memphis 
(NICHOLSON, of. cit., 134, Pl. 2) is preserved there. I have to thank the Honble. H. D. McIntosh for sending 
me a photograph of the monument. 

2 NICHOLSON, op. cit., 2. 
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crown, his brow being surmounted by the uraeus: in front of him we see the torearm and 
part of the flowing garments of a much larger figure that obviously represented another 
king. Borchardt! has rightly interpreted this scene as showing Akhenaten and_ his 
co-regent Semenkhkarér. A third slab of sculptured stone (see Fig. 1). found also by 
Hekekyan Bey at Memphis. gives the lower parts of three cartouches which ean only be 
restored thus?: 

















In these sewlptured blocks we have, therefore. evidence that Semenkhkarée ereeted 

a building to the Aten at Memphis for it is inconceivable that these blocks of stone 
should have been brought down to Meiuphis from El--Amarnah. They formed part of a 
pavement “below another pavement” that itself was seven feet under the surface of 
the soil. 

Y Zeltsehr. fag. Nps LN, 20. 

2 Nicholson rightly (op. et, 122 recogmized that the carteuches of this shui eave the arume of 
Anklkhepruré?, though he supposed that the thad cutonche was that of Queen Pry 
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THE GRAFFITO FROM THE TOMB OF PERE 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 
With Plates v, vi. 


Professor Newberry’s interesting article, with the conclusions of which I am entirely 
in accord, gives me an excuse for publishing my transcription, made in 1912 and 
re-collated in 1923, of the graffito in the tomb of Pere. Plates v and vi exhibit this 
alongside Professor Newberry’s copy of the hieratic. That there are slight discrepancies 
between the two—discrepancies which it seemed desirable to preserve as the testimony 
of two independent pairs of eyes—is due to the condition of the original, brilliantly 
legible in some places but faint to the point of invisibility at others. The extreme 
“spottiness ”’ of the text is far less the result of time than of the failure of the scribe to 
fill his reed with ink often enough. If I grasp the allusions of this fervent hymn to 
Amin aright, it was written on behalf of a blind man Pawah by his brother Thay or 
Bathay, and thus is an early example of that class of humble petitions for help which 
Mr, Gunn described so sympathetically in an earlier volume of this Journal (111, 81-94). 

I must confess I was a convinced advocate of the reading Aakheprurér (with { in- 
stead of +) for the king’s prenomen until Professor Newberry showed me the error of my 
ways. The evidence he has collected leaves no room for doubt, and so far as I can see, 
both from his transcript of the hieratic and from photographs he has lent me, the dis- 
puted sign in the four occurrences of the prenomen is practically identical with the certain 
+ in +, of 1. 13. This particular problem of the Akhenaten age may therefore be re- 
garded as finally solved. 

The hymn contains some queer spellings and some obscure phrases, but is fairly in- 
telligible wherever the writing can be read. The following is my rendering: 


(1) Year 3, third month of inundation, day 10. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Lord of the Two Lands, Ankhkheprurée beloved of [Neferkheprurée??], (2) the Son of Rec 
Nefernefruaten beloved of Wan[réec 2]. 

(3) Giving praise to Amiin, prostration before Onnophris, (4) by the wétb-priest, scribe 
of the divine offerings of Amiin in the House of Ankhkheprurée (5) in Thebes, Pawah, born 
of Iotefsonb. He says:—(6) My heart desireth to see thee, thou lord of the shawab-trees, 
when (7) thy throat taketh the northwind. Thou givest satiety without(?) (8) eating, thou 
givest ebriety withont(?) drinking. (9) My heart desireth to see thee. My heart rejoices, 
O Amiin, (10) thou champion (?) of the poor man. Thou art the father of the (11) motherless, 
the husband of the widow. (12) Agreeable it is the pronunciation of thy name. It is (13) like 
the taste of life. It is like the taste of bread to the child. (14) a loincloth to the naked. 
[Phou %] art like the taste of......-wood (15) in the season of the heat. Thou art like...... (16) 
with... a father of his...... Thou art like the taste of......(17) the Ruler, the breath (of 
freedom) to a [man] who has been in prison. Peaceful is (18)...... the man of virtue...... 
(19)...... Turn thyself(?) to us, thou lord of eternity! Thou wast here ere (20) (aught) had 
come into existence. Thou art here, when they are...... Thou causest me to see a darkness 
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(21) of thy giving. Illumine for me, that I(?) inay see thee(4). As thy soul endureth, (22) 
and as thy beautiful. beloved face endureth, thou shalt come from afar, (23) granting that this 
servant, the scribe Wah, may see thee. Gire (21) to him ~ Buduring is Ree, Ne is 
ie Verily, the worship of thee is good, (25) O Amin, thou lord great to seek ap ouly he 
be(?) (26) found. Turn away fear. Place yoy (27) in the hearts of men. Joyful is the man 
(28) re sees thee, O Amin. He is in festival every day. 

For the soul of (29) the weeb-priest. the scribe of the temple of Amin in the House of 
Ankhkheprurée, (30) Pawah, born of Lotefsoub, To thy soul! Spend BL) a happy day in 
the midst of ey fellow-townsmen! (32) Hts brother, the outline draughtsman, Bathay (4) [of | 
(33) (the) House of Ankhkheprurée. 


NOTES. 

1. The epithet after the name Ankhkheprurée is unfortunately illegible. What [saw 
in the original agrees pretty well with what Professor Newberry shows in his facsimile 
of the hieratic. 

7. Emend “{; =>. In this and the next line we might conceivably read r bw “in 
the place of eating’ or “drinking.” but the sense is infinitely more satisfactory if bw is 
taken as equivalent to the old negation ~~. The rendering “without” must somehow 
be right, in my opinion, but the grammatical explanation is difficult. Below in 19-20, 
(Jc >”. appears to be the equivalent of the old x sdt-f construction with subject 
omitted (Gramm., § 402), cf. ~ Biz 9 > in a very similar context. Theb. Tombs 
Series, tv, 37. In our context we should have expected rather — , for it is now clear 
that the relation of Late Egyptian _j . and — is the same as that of Middle Egyptian 
vende 4g 

12. In xdm sn the pronoun ;,, is a miswriting of }- anticipating the subject p? 
dm rn-k. 

19. Perhaps for ¢n (or Cnn?) tw un. There is a phrase like this in an obscure con- 
text Berlin 23077. 11 apud Erman, Grubsteine aus der thebunischen Graberstadt in Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Berl. Ahad... 1911. 

20. “Thou causest me to see a darkness of thy giving” is a commonplace of the 
stelae translated by Gunn (see above) : and collected in the article named in the last note. 
2p OF. Suk ts oh = $\ 1, oq, Berlin 23077, 6 (see above note on 19). 

5. Lit. “the lord great of “seeking him in finding him.” 

27. Nn¥is a puzzle. Can it be an early example of the predicative adjectives in- 
troduced by xs, Coptic na-. like = epee — uate see Zeitschr. f..ag. Spr., XLiv, 1097 In any 
case, the element x is for r¥ joy ful.” Hr “face,” “person” has been rendered as “J.” 


1 The discussion ly Professor Ertnan im Zitthe. ay. Spry Le 106-7 goes far to establish this con- 
clusion, but I do not think he has expressed the whole truth as regards ameqewrat, AataTgqew mat and 
ANwpewra. The two former [ take to he derived frown a p3:f sdiv and n pit fad yespectively. bat some 
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A HEART SCARAB OF THE MNEVIS BULL 
By W. SPIEGELBERG 
With Plate iv, Fig. 2. 


It has long been known that the Egyptian funerary ritual treated the deceased 
sacred animals in the same way as the human dead. The Apis and Mnevis bulls were em- 
balmed like men, and their funerary outfits, including the sarcophagus and the funerary 
gifts, were not much different from those of the Egyptian king or noble. We know that 
in the Eighteenth Dynasty a cat was provided with a Canopic box (Rec. de trav., X1v, 
174), and that in the Nineteenth Dynasty the dead Apis bull was provided with Canopic 
vases? and even with shawabti figures? to take his place in husbandry in the other 
world. 

T owe to Mrs. Grant Williams the kind permission to publish here a unique scarab of 
brownish quartzite, now in the Toledo (U.S.A.) Museum of Art, which proves that even a 
heart scarab was provided for the sacred animals. The inscription? on the bottom of the 
scarab shown in the figure reads C1 FR Ys ib-k nk Wsir Mr-wr pin] “thy heart 
belongs to thee, O Osiris Mnevis,”’ referring of course to Chapter XVI of the Book of the 
Dead. ~~ - 7 - N “chapter of giving the heart to N.” The Mnevis bull is designated by 
the epithet “Osiris” as the dead bull (Ocopoyzvevis Serap. Pap.), the contrary of the 
Mr-wr nh, “the living Mnevis,” who was fed in the Mnevis sanctuary at Heliopolis. 
Thus there can be no doubt that the scarab belonged to the mummy of a Mnevis bull, 
who needed after his death this magical weapon in the realm of Osiris just as did 
any human being. No doubt the object comes from the Serapeum of the Mnevis bulls 
in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis, from which site so many monuments have found 
their way to the dealers’ shops in Cairo in recent years. 

Another Mnevis scarab, though not a heart scarab, published in Perrin, Heliopolis, 
Pl. xxxvi, is now in the Egyptian Museum at Manchester (No. 5413). It is of blue 
faience and has upon its base a bull. Miss Crompton tells me that according to the 
Museum inventory its provenance is Heliopolis (not Kafr Ammar), and this makes it 
probable that the bull represented may be the Mnevis. 


1 Manrerre, Serapenm de Memphis, Pl. 1 ff. 
2 Op, cit, Pls. 7, 11, 19: some of them show a bull’s head. 


"Tt secu» that the inscription is not quite finished: whether my restoration at the end is right may 
be doubtful. 
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GREEK SIGHTSEERS IN EGYPT 
By M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


The Zenon papyri are inexhaustible. After many surprises a letter of Apollonios telling 
Zenon to get ready for the visit of two distinguished parties of foreigners who were coming 
to see the wonders of Fayytim (H. Loris BELL, Symbolue Osluenses, v, 1927, Ltt. of the 
reprint)! Two parties, both of them very interesting indeed. One—the Gewpot of Argos, 
the other—the ambassadors of Paerisades, king of Bosporos. Let me say a few words on 
both of them. 

Bellin his excellent comments has not noticed that we have an excellent parallel to the 
Gewpot of Argos in the famous Ludoxos of Cyzicus, a Columbus of antiquity, the merchant- 
explorer who was for a while in the service of Ptolemy Iuergetes LH. Posidonios (Sacony. Fr. 
Gr. Hist..87 F 28, 10) in speaking at length of the romantic and fascinating story of Eudoxos 
says as follows: duaptupa b€ tad7’ etvat dicas kai Evdofov twa Kutixyrov. Oewpov Kai 
otovdodopor tov Tov Kop.e twy ayavos, AOeiv ets AiyuTtov iotopet Kata Tov SevTepor 
Kdepyétnv. ovotadivas b¢ Kat 7 Bacrdrel Kat Tots Tept adTOV. Kai padloTa KATA TOUS 
avatrous ToD NetXou OavpacriKor dvta TOY TOTIKOY (dLtmpdtwY dpa Kal ovK aTraider- 
rov. It is exactly the same situation as in the case of the @ewpoi of Argos. And of course 
Kudoxos’s real reason for coming was not to take part in the celebration of the ayaves or 
to see the sights but some diplomatic mission under the pretext of such @ewpia!. In the 
case of Argos and of Ptolemy II this is evident. Ptolemy tried by every means in his 
power to stir up the Greek cities against Antigonos Gonatas both hefore and after the 
battle of Cos. And the Greek cities greatly needed the grain and the help of Philadelphos. 

And now Paerisades and his ambassadors' What kind of relations had he with Ptolemy? 
Let me remind the reader who Pacrisades was and what were the conditions in which he 
lived2. Paerisades was the last in the line of the glorious kings of Bosporos who made the 
city of Bosporos and the Bosporan kingdom in the Crimea and in the Taman Peninsula 
strong and rich. I say the last not because he was the last of the Spartocids. but the © last 
glorious” since after his death (exact date unknown, after 250 5.c.)? troubled times begin 
for the Bosporan kingdom. 

The Spartocids’ mission was to create in the south of Russia a strong and efficient state 
which could stand on its own feet, independent of the Scythians. the former suzerains of 
the Greek cities of the Black Sea. The means for carrving out this mission and keeping 
alive the fire of Greek civilization in this remote corner of the world were supplied to the 
archons or tyrants, later, at least since Eumelos, kings of the Bosporus, not so much by 


1 The case of Eudoxos shows that the @ewpot of Argos did come purposely for the eelebration of some 
dy@ves. 

2 T have dealt with the history of the Bosporus in a book written in German before the war but never 
published. I hope to incorporate it into the second volume of my “Skythien und der Bosporus’ (Cterman 
translation of my Russian book vf the same title published in 1927). Meanwhile the reader way look up 
the introduction of LaryscHev to Jos, P.£., ut, or the article Bosporus in P?.WLA.. 2. 

3 If we may trust the mentions in the accounts of the hieropi at Delos (see p. 14, note 1) of a “ phiale” 
dedicated by Paerisades we may assume that he was alive in 250 ne. (the later mentions m 240 and 
935 B.c. have no chronological value’. 
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taxes as by a profitable trade with the Greek city-states, especially in grain. This grain 
was produced partly on their own estates, partly on the estates of the Greek residents ot 
their cities, and partly on those of the temples. A large amount was bought from the 
Scythians the Sauromatians and Maeotians and later from the Sarmatians. The Bosporan 
kings were merchant-kings, not monopolizing the external trade, but playing in it the most 
prominent part. 

As long as Athens was politically dominant the Bosporan kings depended entirely on 
Athens. Athens had always the possibility of opening or closing the straits! After 
the Peloponnesian war the conditions changed considerably. However even after this 
catastrophe the policing of the sea remained the duty and privilege of Athens and Athens 
remained by force of tradition the greatest market in the world. No wonder that the 
Bosporan rulers tried to keep up and to improve the relations which existed between them 
and Athens in the fifth century b.c. Of course there is not the slightest sign of anv 
dependence of the Bosporos on Athens in the fourth century. But there are common 
interests, interests vital both to Athens, which depended largely on the Bosporan grain, and 
to the Bosporus. 

After the period of Alexander’s conquest and of the struggle for power between his 
generals the situation in the Aegean Sea changed considerably. Athens is no longer 
policing the sea—it is Egypt and Ptolemy Philadelphos. Next in importance comes Rhodest, 
For Ptolemy the South-Russian market had but slight importance. Commercial relations 
between Egypt and the Bosporus existed, as they existed also between Egypt and the 
south shore of the Black Sea (witness the many Egyptian or Alexandrian articles found in 
South Russia; on this subject Professor B. Farmakowsky gave an interesting paper at the 
international archaeological meeting at Alexandria in 1911), and there was a constant 
exchange of ships between Alexandria and the harbours of the Black Sea?, but in the main 
Alexandria, in this unlike Athens, was not the least dependent on the great grain market 
of South Russia. 

It might be expected therefore that the Alexandrian kings, grain merchants as they 
were, would be hostile to their rivals of the Black Sea. Their staple article was also grain, 
their market was exactly the same as that of the Bosporan kings. And yet as our letter 
seems to show there was no such thing as rivalry between Alexandria and Pantikapaeum. 
The relations were friendly. Why! 

The explanation is evident. Commercial rivalry did not exist between the Ptolemies 
and the Spartocids. The production of grain was too small in the ancient world to meet 
the demand, and there was a certain limit beyond which the exploitation of the customers 
by those who controlled the market was not supposed to go. To let enemies starve was a 
recognized right of the ancient states. But to let friends or allies starve or to cheat them 
beyond measure was against the ethics of Hellenistic times. 

1 On the relations between Rhodes and the Black Sea see Dio Chrys., Rho. (xxx1), 103. Compare the 
inscription set up at Bospores by the Rhodians in honour of King Paerisades II (Jos., P.E., 11, 35). Note 
also that Paerisades II appears as donor of a phiale at Delos in 250 Be 12 Gr, x1, 2, 287, B 127 # and 
Add., 149; ef F. Dorreacu, Luseriptions de Delos, Comptes des Hiéropes, 1926, 298, 95- 96 (with note); 
313, 74). Tt is however interesting that in 250 Paerisades appears in the list of donors along ail; 
Antigonos Gonatas and Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrios Poliorcetes (comp. G. Guorz, Rec. d. Et, Gly. 
XXIX, 1916, 315, note 5; F. Durrsacu, Jaser. de Delos, 298, 83-88 with bibliography). Cf. also the Delian 
inscription of the same ‘time in honour of a Bosporan citizen, J. @r., x1, 4, 609. CF. 1143. Does it not show 
that after the battle of Cos Paerisades went gradually over to the side: of Antigonos? 

2 Compare the story of Sarapis and of bis Sinopi. in origin, Ar, Hist. G'r., u1, 487, cf. Polybiss, 1, 38. 


On the recent finds of Egyptian objects of Ptolemaic and Roman times in 8, Russia, see B, Tourarev, Rip: 
arch, IL; A.V. ScHmipt, The Vew Orient (Russ.), 13-14, 1926, p. 342 ff 
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Now, there is no doubt that Egypt alone was not able to cover all the needs of the 
various Greek markets. The grain production of Egypt was not large enough. No wonder 
that the second largest productive area of the world—the Bosporus—was thriving and 
prosperous even in the time of the Ptolemies!. The Ptolemies dominated the sea and the 
market, they did not monopolize the market and did not intend to. 

Of course their toleration of the Bosporan trade was conditioned, exactly as such 
toleration used to be in the time of Athenian domination. The Ptolemies did not object to 
the Bosporan king selling his grain but did not extend this indulgence to everybody. To 
the friends, not to the enemies! Grain was too powerful a weapon in the hands of Phila- 
delphos to let it slip out of his hands and to allow the Bosporan kings to counteract 
the measures which he took. Thus a frequent interchange of embassies between Alexandria 
and Pantikapaeum was a necessity. No doubt the ambassadors—in this exactly similar to 
the theoroi of Argos—discussed with Apollonios. the diviketes (finance minister) of 
Ptolemy. some political and economic problems, especially the management of the grain 
market, and this is the reason why Apollonios was so anxious to keep them in good mood 
and to satisfy their curiosity as regards the temples, pyramids and the sacred crocodiles of 
the Arsinoite nome. 

We must not forget that for Philadelphos in his struggle with Syria and Macedon the 
alliance of such a powerful king as Paerisades was not indifferent. Paerisades no doubt 
held under his control the Black Sea and might have interfered any moment in the affairs 
of Thrace and of its Greek cities, the neighbours and the vassals of Maeedon. As an ally 
of Macedon Paerisades might have been dangerous to Egypt inasmuch as he could help with 
his grain many Greek cities, especially those of the islands. and thus make them indepen- 
dent of Philadelphos. Last but not least, the excellent gold of the Spartocids was welcome 
in Alexandria, and the Alexandrian merchants were eayer to supply with their articles the 
rich customers of the Bospotus?. 

As regards the vexed question of the date of the hattle of Cos the new document brings no 
decisive evidence. The battle of Cos did not ruin utterly the influence of Buvpt on Aegean 
affairs. And thus an embassy to Exypt is natural even a short time atter the great battle. 
However as I say no decisive evidence is forthcoming from our document. The only point 
which seems to be evident is, as Bell has pomted out. that the embassies could not possibly 
be sent at the time of a great naval contest between Macedon and Egypt. And I may add 
that probably the embassy of our document was one of the last. As the Delian documents 
show (see p. 14, note 1). Paerisades very soon neglected his old friend Ptolemy for the new 
star Antigonos. 


tt is shown hy the beautiful eraves of the Spartocids of this time near Pantikapaenin, by the 
enormous quass of gold and silver stored in them, and by the fact that the Scythian ereves of this 
period are as rich as those of the Bosporus. 

2 Comp. the relations between Philadelphos and Ziaelas of Bithynia, DrrrenperGer, Sy/7.", 456, 1 
wonder that Pomtow has considered it possible to date the Delphian decree, DItTrENBERGER, Si/7.3, 439, 
in honour of Paerisades and Kammasaryve in the time of Paerisades TT Tt is well known that the Paerisades 
of the Delphian insertption is one of the Bosporan kines of the second century, the sate who wave se danny 
gifts to the Didytmaean Apollo. : 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPERORS IN THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE THIRD CENTURY 


By ARTHUR STEIN 


Although various investigations have shown that to determine with any degree of 
exactness the reigns of the Roman Emperors from Philip to Diocletian is an enterprise 
beset with difficulties, it is nevertheless worth while to establish what can serve as a 
reasonably secure basis for further research. This is the more advisable in view of the 
remarks of H. Mattingly!, who, in the interests of a hopeless theory, is prepared to 
sacrifice the solid foundation of facts. 

The dispute is concerned specially with two points, in regard to which I was com- 
pelled and, even after his renewed defence, am still compelled to reject Mattingly’s 
hypothesis; and since he now adduces new arguments I must reply with new counter- 
arguments, which, I hope, can only contribute to a further clearing of the position. 
These points are: (1) that Gallus and Volusian in their coinages carried on the regnal 
years of Decius as their own, and (2) that in the Alexandrian coins of Valerian and 
Gallienus by the first regnal years of the Emperors was meant the Egyptian year 252/38. 

I noted as an objection to the first hypothesis the fact that Mattingly, on that 
assumption, is compelled to postulate for the reign of Gallus and Volusian a period of 
scarcely a year, whereas they reigned over two years. Mattingly himself, in his new 
article (p. 16), now withdraws the estimate which he made in Num. Chron., 1924, 119, 
for Aemilian, whose first year is therefore not 251/2 but 252 3; hence he was not recog- 
nized in Egypt as Emperor until some time before 29 August, 253. I can only express 
surprise that Mattingly did not draw the corollary from this conclusion. For, if his ex- 
planation be accepted, we are faced with a hiatus; year 3 of Gallus and Volusian would 
then be 2512, year 1 of Aemilian, according to his modified view, 252’3, or rather 
merely July and August, 253. Then how is the larger part of the year 252/3 to be filled, 
since there are no coins of the fourth Alexandrian year of Gallus and Volusian? 
Mattingly seems indeed to consider it possible that in Egypt after Gallus at first 
Valerian and Gallienus were recognized, then Aemilian, and after his fall in the autumn 
of 253 Valerian and Gallienus once more. But even granting that our literary evidence 
for Aemilian’s success and end is exiguous, yet we must not so far disregard it as to 
turn upside down everything that this scanty evidence offers. 

It is therefore not the fact that this evidence is insufficient to invalidate Mattingly’s 
conclusions. All the accounts we possess contradict most flatly the assumption that 


1 My refutation of his criticism in Yum. Chron. 1924, 119, which I developed in Archiv, vu, 
11-13, is assailed by M. in this Jourac/, xm (1927), 14-18. ‘Althonati full recognition must be accorded 
to the excellent spirit in which he conducts his polemic, his attempt to contest what is well established 
induces me to offer the above observations. I hope that he, whom I value as a distinguished and 
deservedly esteemed numismatist, will not feel himself in any way personally affected by my words, which 
are directed purely to the point at issue. Plato amicus, amicior veritus! 
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Valerian was recognized in any part of the Empire, above all in Egypt, so early as 25%, 
Aemilian not till nearly a year later, in July, 253. Specially true is this of the state- 
ment made unanimously (save for the quite obvious clerical error in Syncell. 715, 
tpcery for tprpyajv@) alike by the Greek historians, the Latin epitomators, and the chrono- 
graphers. to the effect (with unimportant variations) that Aemilian reigned about three 
months (see my statement of the evidence in Archiv, v1, 43 £.). Now Valerian was not 
elevated by his troops until after he had received from Gallus the commission to oppose 
Aemiliant. Tf this event is to be placed, with Mattingly, in 252, one must assume that: 
between the elevation of Aemilian and his recognition as Emperor 10-11 months elapsed, 
which nobody will believe when he reads that Aemilian, as soon as he was hailed Emperor, 
marched on Italy in great haste (wera ro\Xod 6€ Tayous, Zosim.. 1, 28.3: abtiea...davevde, 
Zonar., xi1, 21), and that immediately afterwards occurred the decision against Gallus 
and Volusian. 

Tf then Mattingly admits that Aemilian was not recognized in Egypt till July or 
August, 253, Valerian cannot have passed there as Emperor so early as 252. On the 
contrary, the datings in Egypt must have been by Gallus and Volusian till well into the 
year 253, and there should therefore be coins and papvri of their fourth year, which as 
a matter of fact is not the case. 

In this connexion I should like to call attention to another contradiction in which 
Mattingly involves himself. He answers my reference to the many papyri dated in the 
second year of Gallus by the statement that there is a double system, (1) the official 
one of the coins, which describes 251,2 as vear T, and (2) the unofficial, according to 
which the same vear was vear B. But how does Mattingly account for the fact that we 
possess papyrus documents of vear [ of Gallus and Volusian?? Is he going to declare 
that the dates of all these papyri are those of the official system, whereas, just as 
uniformly, all the papyri with year B follow the unofficial reckoning? But if the third 
year in the papvri is that of the unofficial system, then, since such papyri occur from 
both the beginning and the end of this vear, there should be at least some of the 
corresponding Alexandrian coins of the fourth year, which, as I have just shown, for 
another reason also ought to be in evidence if Mattingly’s explanation were sound. 

That we possess coins of the sixth year of the era of Dacia only for Valerian and 
Gallienus, not for Gallus, and for Aemilian only of the seventh and eighth years, gives 
us pause, as Mattingly says. But even here we must in any case reject the idea that 
dates were reckoned by Valerian more than a vear before Aemilian. The mention of the 
sixth year on the former’s coins is due therefore, as is assumed also by Pick (Antike 
Miinzen ron Nordyriechenland. 1. £) and regarded as possible by Mattingly himself, to 
hastily cut or damaged stamps with “an. XI.” 

The non-occurrence of a Xv year on the coins of Aemilian from Viminacium can 
prove nothing. inasmuch as we cannot certainly determine either the exact starting- 
point of this era or the day of Aemilian’s death. Mattingly assumes “before the end of 


1 Only this sequence has any authority in our sources: any other coinbination is quite m the air, 
Whoever therefore declares the literary evidence too scanty to contradict this renounces the possibility of 
using these scurces (Zositu., 1, 28.29; Zonar., xt, 21, 22; Joann, Antioch. Ere. de tns/d., 110, 60 Tk 
Boor; Petr. Patr., Eve. de sevt., 264, 158 Botss.: Epit. de Caes., 31, 1; Viet. Caes., 31-32, 1; Eutrop., rx, 
5-7; Hieron., Chron, Oye, 258, Chronagr, rt. B04) at all, even in connexion with the official documents 
of the first rank, uumone which, as M. rightly remarks, the coms are to be placed. 

2 PST. vin 795 1 Sept... Oxy., xiv, 1640-17 Oct. Vo, LL19- WILCKEN, Chrest, 897 (22 Aug.) : also 
an ostracou, Tatt, ArveArr, Vu, 224 no day mentioned. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, Xtv. 3 
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September”’; Pick, op. cit., 25, says, more cautiously, ‘Herbst 239°’; it is therefore quite 
possible that Aemilian, who, in my opinion (cf. Archiv, vir, 44), reigned until September, 
253, had already fallen at the moment when the xv year began at Viminacium. 

Mattingly’s theory arose purely from the effort to explain the coins of Gallus and 
Volusian with “tr. pot. u11” and the absence of their Alexandrian coins of the second 
year: and it rests solely on these considerations. I do not wish to lay too much stress 
on the consideration, no doubt a pis-aller, that in the first case there may be an error of 
the die-cutter, and that for the second attempts at an explanation have been made, 
which, it is true, do not satisfy Mattingly. But, however that may be, his theory, as 
will have been seen, is confronted by insuperable obstacles; there is in fact, given the 
state of the case, nothing left us but to return to the supposition not only that it was 
not till after August, 253, that Valerian and Gallienus actually came to the throne, but 
that it was only then that they were recognized even in Egypt. 

I will not repeat the proofs that Valerian’s year A was 253/4; this holds good for 
the papyri not only “sometimes” (p. 17) but always: there is no other reckoning either in 
P. Strassb. 7, 8, 10, 11 (“‘seem,” says Mattingly) or in Oxy. xu, 1407 (the Egyptian date 
in this document does not refer to the same year as the consular date); on the contrary, 
P. Strassb. 10, for example, gives the date 16 Oct. (268) for Claudius’s first year}, and 
hence reckons Gallienus’s sixteenth year as 268/9, his first year therefore as 253/4. If 
this is the case, then the coin dates also rest on no different basis; for Macrianus’s 
year A= Valerian’s year H in P. Lips. 57 just as in the Alexandrian coins (M.’s table, 
p. 15). A double method of reckoning does not occur, as I have shown in detail in 
Archiv, vu, and Klio, xx1, 78-82, till the period after the death of Gallienus, although 
it is just for this period that Mattingly refuses to entertain it If he contests this, with- 
out bringing for this particular pot any really new counter-arguments?, he does so once 
more on the ground of his thesis, that the first year of Valerian was 252/3, against which 
theretore the preceding lines are primarily directed. 


1 M. does indeed call this date “irreconcilable with the evidence of Alexandrian coins”; but it is the 
“evidence” of M.’s combinations, not the “evidence” of the coins, that is affected. 

2 It seems to me inadmissible to use the dates of the Gallic pretenders to solve these subtle chrono- 
logical questions, since these dates, as M. himself rightly remarks (ef. too my article R.E., 1, 1658 f., 
1666, VI, 703 f.), are uncertain, 
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NOTE ON THE FOREGOING 
By If. MATTINGLY 


As a friendly correspondence has failed to bring Dr. Stein and myself nearer agree- 
ment, we must leave our controversy to the judgement of scholars. I should just like to 
add a few words on the weakest point in my argument, on which Dr. Stein has naturally 
concentrated his attack—the events of a.p, 252-253. 

Aemilian’s Egyptian coins, which are not rare, are all of the second year: they point 
to a reign beginning in August. [If this is August of the year 253. Aemilian’s reign 
extended to the end of October or later of that year: our authorities agree in giving him 
about three months. But the inscription from Gemellae in Numidia quoted by Drssar, 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectue, 531, shows us, on October 22nd, 253, a dedication to 
“Victoria Augusta for the safety of our lords Valerian and Gallienus” mude hy soldiers 
of the legio IIT Augusta, who have returned from Rhaetia to Gemellae. The dedication 
is made by a part of the army, which had been concentrated in Rhactia by Valerian 
against Aemilian. The victory of Valerian. then, must lie some months back from 
October 22nd, 253. Aemilian’s Eyvptian vears, then, are not 252/3, 2534, as suggested 
in my article: so far as Dr. Stein’s attack on my views depends on this dating. it ceases 
to be effective}. 

Aemilian’s years in Egypt must, therefore, be 251/2, 252/3, as I had at first thought. 
His revolt was not such a momentary affair as our fragmentary tradition might suggest. 
He revolted in August, 252. and drew Egypt and probably the East at large with him?. 
Trebonianus Gallus sent Valerian to Rhaetia to rally the German armies to his aid. 
Neither Aemilian nor Valerian reached Italy that autumn. In 253 Aemilian got his blow 
in first and defeated Gallus with little difficulty. After a short pause. perhaps for 
negotiations, Valerian followed and deteated Aemilian with equal ease. Aemilian may 
have been Emperor by the end of March, 253, and a corpse by the end of June. 


(Dr. Stein sends us the following comment on the above:— 


The argument which M. here thinks decisive against my theory is the inscription 
from Gemellae, but in point of fact it proves nothing for his assumption that Valerian 
was hailed Emperor before the end of August. 253. What he says beside about Aemilian 
—who in his opinion revolted in Egypt as early as August. 252, and immediately 
struck coins, but cannot have been Emperor before March. 253, and was killed by the 
end of June—has not the least support in our sources, either in the authors or in the 
evidence of the coins. Editor.] 

1 Dr. Stein places the defeat of Aemiian m September, 253: this is barely, ifat all. reconcilable cither 
with the Egyptian coins or with the inxcription just quoted. But, even if he were right, it would still 
remain certam that the dées unpertt of Valerian is before the end of Angust, 253—and that is the vital 
point. 

2 The mint of Dacia had apparently ceased to strike for Gallus, even before Aemilian’s revolt. Vimui- 
nacium may have held out for some months for Gallus. The date of its era is not later than September: 
Philp, who died about the end of September, 249, lived loug enough to have a year x1, 249-250. Hostilian, 
who certainly died within a short time of his father, Trajan Decius (probably died July, 251), has a 
year XIII, 251-252, which lis father has not. Trebonianus Gallus, Aemilan and Valerian all have a 
year XIV (252-253). 
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CHRONOLOGICAL PITFALLS 
By J. G. MILNE 


The arguments used in the discussion on third century chronology suggest some 
observations on the necessity of investigating the value of Egyptian evidence in such a 
matter. 

As regards the use of papyri, there is a risk of giving too much weight to the dates 
of isolated documents. The Egyptian scribe was liable to err, as we all are: and he was 
more likely to go wrong in dating than a modern clerk, since dating by regnal years is 
more difficult than by calendar years, as anyone who has had to do the former can 
testify: moreover, I should doubt whether the standard of education was as high in the 
Egyptian local government service as it is in the English. From over thirty years’ experience 
I know that it is not infrequent for a slip to be made in the date of an English official 
document, and I should expect such slips to be more frequent in ancient Egypt. So, if 
a date which does not fit in with the received chronology is found on a papyrus, it 
should not be hastily assumed that it points to the existence of a variant system. 

In this particular case, much use has been made of the reckonings in P. Strassb. 7, 
8, 10 and 11, which are treated as supporting one another: but in fact they should be 
regarded as representing two separate problems. P.Strassb. 11 is written on the back of 
10, and depends on that for its dating: it is not to be taken as an independent piece of 
evidence. 

P. Strassb. 7 and 8 must be considered with P. Strassb. 6: these three give a list of 
payments of the same tax for the same people to the same official, as a rule in two 
instalments each year, from 2 Valerian to 1 Tacitus. From the form of the documents 
and the editor’s description, it would appear that the representatives of the payers from 
time to time went through the local archives and jotted down copies of the entries they 
found there: in any case, it is clear that the lists are later compilations from old papers; 
and the two entries for each year are always treated as coming under the same regnal 
date, except where a new scribe begins a new list—at the first entries on 7 and 8. It 
may be assumed that the scribes were working on somewhat the same scheme as the 
compiler of the table of reigns in P. Oxy. 35 verso, who ignored all broken years: but 
it is noticeable that the schemes of the three papyri do not fit: the last entry in 6, and 
the last in 7 if the editor’s restoration is correct, are of years which could not exist on 
the schemes followed for previous entries: so 7 and 8 start with entries dated on a 
different scheme. In view of these facts the chronological value of P. Strassb. 6, 7 and 8 
seems small, 

P. Strassb. 10 thus becomes isolated: and with regard to it there only needs to be 
added, to what has been said above about the general liability to error, the further 
reminder that personal idiosyncrasies in dating are not unknown. There are people who 
refuse to recognize a change in the calendar, or an alteration in government, and persist 
in adhering to the old system in defiance of official orders: and the conditions of Egypt 
in the middle of the third century would give much opportunity for such intransigence. 
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On the numismatic side, the use of Alexandrian coins for dating is often marred by 
the tendency to estimate the activity of the mint by the number of specimens to be 
found in Museums, or, in other words, by the number of different types used in any 
year. On this theory, coins of 12 Nero would be very rare, as only two types of billon 
and two of bronze were struck, and the ordinary collection naturally is content with a 
specimen or two of each: as a matter of fact, the billon coinage of this year was 
enormous, as may be seen by reference to the tables in Historical Studies (B.S.A. Egypt), 
11, 30-4. As I have more than once pointed out, the general rule at Alexandria was 
that, the busier the mint, the fewer were the types used. The coins of Aemilian. though 
there are several types, are very rare, and the blundered inscriptions and uncertain 
portrait suggest that they were struck very soon after the news of his recognition was 
received at Alexandria, and ceased to be issued before there was time for correct models 
to come to hand. 

Further, the fact that no Alexandrian coins of the second vear of Gallus are known 
is no reason for suggesting that another system of dating was used at the Alexandrian 
mint than that which makes 2 Gallus=25] 2. A blank year at that mint is not unique: 
in the reign of Septimius Severus there were several cloxe together, in vears 7, 14, 18 
and 19: and even when coins were struck, the output varied greatly: under Severus 
Alexander it dwindled down almost to nothing in vears & and %. So it seems unneces- 
sary to hunt for Alexandrian coins to be assigned to 251/2. 

It must also be noted that the Alexandrian mint did not issue coins at the same 
rate all through the vear, so far as can be judged from the statisties for broken periods, 
such as 68/9. when the proportions of the issues are, roughly:—1 Galba (2 months) 6: 
2 Galba (5 months) 3: 1 Otho (3 months) 3: 1 Vitellius (2 months) 1: 1 Vespasian 
(2 months) 2. So the fact that there was a considerable output of coins of | Claudius IE, 
almost equal to that of 15 Gallienus, does not prove anything as to the respective 
amounts of the Egyptian vear covered by these two periods: and the joint total of the 
two is less than that of 2 Claudius. My impression is that the mint of Alexandria was 
usually busier in the summer than in the winter: and this might be accounted for by 
the need of coin to pay taxes In the last three months of the Egyptian year. 

The foregoing warnings are of general application to the study of the chronology of 
Roman Egypt: two notes on questions arising in the present discussion may be added. 

Some years ago I tried to prove that (Gallus continued to use the regnal vears of 
Decius, and brought in the evidence of the coins of Viminacium and Dacia: but I found 
that this raised more problems than it solved. And the dating of these coins is hope- 
lessly careless: I lately found a com of Viminacium, of Philip, which was clearly 
inscribed ANII|: the engraver of course meant ANVI, but he did not engrave that. 

The Egyptian dates of Vaballathus are of no help in this problem. He was not 
recognized in Egypt till some time in his year 4, which was equated with year 1 of 
Aurelian. His years must run from his assumption of power at Palmyra. and. unless 
any evidence is obtained as to his Palmyrene dating, they do not elucidate Egyptian 


chronology. 
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ON EGYPTIAN FISH-NAMES USED BY 
GREEK WRITERS 


By D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON 


From Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, Athenaeus and Xenocrates we can compile a long 
list of Egyptian fishes, but of many of these we are told nothing but their names. A few, 
such as éyyedus and xeoTpevs, are plain ordinary words, and these offer no ambiguity, for the 
eel and the grey mullet are common fishes of the Nile. Others, like yAavis, @picca, rapKn, 
atdoupos. are more or less familiar words, usually open to easy and safe identification: but 
it is another matter when these names are applied to Egyptian fishes, for those fishes to 
which the Greek names usually belong are not found in the Nile. The best we can then 
do is to look among the fishes of the Nile for similar or analogous species; but we may 
still be in doubt as to which bore the original and which the borrowed name. 

The older scholars and naturalists had their eyes open to the puzzle of these Greco- 
Egyptian words, but they knew that they were groping in the dark for want of better 
knowledge of Egyptian fishes. Rondeletius, for instance. speaking of the fish Alabus 
(p. £34). says: Alabas...et alii infiniti pisces quorum nominibus supersedeo, nobis ignoti. 
Sed admonendi sunt studiosi alios ideo incognitos esse quod nobis peregrini sunt, ut Nilotici 
qui e mari in Nilum subierunt: alii aliorum Jocorum proprii. Quamplurimi corruptis 
nominibus apud Plintum, Athenaeum, Aristotelem in exemplaribus nostris leguntur. 

Greek or so-called Greek fish-names come to us mostly through Oppian (the Cilician), 
through Athenaeus and his cosmopolitan friends, and from parts of Aristotle’s Natural 
History, which parts (especially the Ninth Book) are often of doubtful authenticity or 
alien origin. Indeed the well-known fact that the eel is the only fish mentioned in Homer 
might suggest that the early Greeks cared little for fish, and that their language was far 
from rich in words relating thereto. On the other hand the Egyptians were famous in 
Herodotus’s time (11, 139) for their dried and salted fish; and Lucian again (Navig., 16) bears 
witness to the excellence of their tdptyor. Diodorus (1, 52) tells us of the vast quantities 
of fish caught, such that the curers, rovs tpocxaptepotvtas tais Taptyeiats, could scarce 
keep pace with them, and counts no less than twenty-two different kinds from Lake Moeris 
alone. The export of fish, dried or otherwise prepared, was one of the busiest trades of 
antiquity. Moreover Greek sponge-fishers ply their trade in Alexandrine waters to-day, 
and so may they have gone to and fro in very early times. In short, even apart from 
travellers’ tales of Egyptian fishes, there were plenty of opportunities for Egyptian fish- 
names and Semitic and other strange names besides to mingle with the Greek, coming in 
as part and parcel of the old lingua franca of Levantine mariners, 

Fish-names are among the words peculiarly open to borrowing and to all the vicissitudes 
of Volksetymologie, as the sailor, the merchant and the fisherman bandy them to and fro. 
Even our own vocabulary draws its fish-names from many languages, with no little cor- 
ruption and confusion; the Fr. limande becomes our “lemon” or lemon-sole, and cod, torsk 
and saithe, all three of them names of the cod in as many languages, become with us the 
names of as many species of fish. Nor should we forget that fishermen and huntsmen 
sometimes cling to very ancient words, as old (so to speak) as Babel. Who shall say from 
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what language, or from what group of languages, such world-old words as tunny. seine-net 
or caynyn, byssus, sepia or TevOis originally came? 

As for the Egyptian fishes themselves our stock of knowledge has been growing ever 
since the days of Forskal and of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and it may he said to have been at 
last completed by Dr. G. A. Boulenger’s exhaustive monograph!. Besides Dr. Boulenger, 
MM. Claude Gaillard, Victor Loret, Ch. Kuentz. Pierre Montet and others, not to speak 
of Brugsch, Budge and the other great Kgvptologists. have put many old Egyptian and 
Coptic fish-names within our easy reach. and also the vernacular Arabic, in which traces of 
Old Egyptian speech remain. 

Here is a rough list of fishes attributed to the Nile by the Greek writers. one or more 
of them, whom I have mentioned above: 


ap pais AUTOS, NUTWS 

araBrjs, dAXraBys, Alabeta AeTrLOwWTOS 

Baiwy (Hesych.) AvXVOS 

Bods (Strabo) PalwrTns 

Bapevs (Xenocr.) vapKn 

yravis o£vppuyxos 

éyyerus Teppnpis (Numen.. ap, Athen.) 
éNewTpis aaTrépons 

pros aiXoupos 

Opicca otpos (Nenocr.. Artemid. On. 14) 
KEGTPEVS avvodovTis 

xibapos TUPAN 

Kopaktvos hiypos, haypwptos (Strabo) 
KUT pLvos pica 


xotpos (Strabo) 
There are a few names in this list whose ascription to an Egyptian source seems plain 
and certain; many more lend themselves to conjecture; others again seem to be quite 
obscure. Let us see what we can make of them. one by one. 


drafdjs, GMAGBys (Athen., 312 b, Geopon., x1. 7). This is obviously an Egyptian word, 
as M. Chassinat and others have already shown’. It represents the O.Eg. repo. or lepi, 
which becomes in Sahidic Aafuc, and in Bohairie Aer. M. Chassinat points out that in 
the Papyrus magique de Londres-Leyde, 1X. 9, the same word occurs in its demotie form, 
lbs or labis, and is spoken of as [hx gm, i.e. the black labis, The Egyptian name survives in 
Modern Arabic, under such forms as labis. labees, labisu, lébsa, lebes. lips. Forskal quotes 
an Arabic form hulavi, which, as Coraes has already remarked (ad Xenoer., p. 176). is not: 
to be distinguished from Grays. Alubeta (Plin.. v, 9) is again the same word. 

Athenaeus (301 ¢, d) speaks of a fish XeSias; he describes it as éXas Thy ypoiay, and 
declares it to be identical with #7a7os. I have little doubt that AeBias is but another 
form of the same Egyptian word; and the black colour of Athenaeus’s fish goes some way 
towards supporting this identification. Iam further inclined to suspect (meo periculo) that 
Athenaeus’s synonym #7ra70s is also an Egyptian word, and no other than the O.Kg. abtu, 
a fish, Juss, a word occurring in the Book of the Dead. On the other hand, Arche- 


1G. A. Bociencer, Zoology of Egypt, The Fishes of the Nile, London, 1907. 
2 E, Cuassrvat, Un papyrus medical copte: Mem. de ULast. fr. Parch, orient. du Caire, Xxx, 1921. Cy, 
(yr. GAILLARD, Recherches sur lex poissons représentés dans quelques tombeaus eqaptivas: ibid., 11, 41, 1928, 
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stratus (ap. Athen.) says that the XeGias is found round about Delos and Tenos, and if that 
be so it would be a sea-fish. This runs counter to my suggestion; but Iam not inclined 
to abandon it, for the transference of a name from one fish to another is a common thing, 
and Archestratus is no great authority. 

Another difficult, and perhaps allied word is édeguris, ededytis. EXeheTHs (Hipp.. 357, 45). 
Coray (ad Xenoer., p. 92) would read addnorys here; but this suggestion is not more 
plausible than the other. 

The fish to which these Egyptian names apply is the commonest of Nile fishes. a 
Cyprinoid or carp-like fish, described as Cyprinus niloticus by Forskal (Deser. animaliiun 
etc., 1775), and re-described as Labeo niloticus by Cuvier. According to Isidore G. St. Hilaire, 
the name lebse is used generically by the Arabs at Asyiit, where the fishermen speak of 
this species as lebse seira. the “true lebis.” and haye a corresponding specific name for the 
allied Labeo forskalii, Cuv. 


aBpauis or aBépuss. This is one of the Nile fishes mentioned by Athenaeus (312 a). 
That the name is an Egyptian word has long been known; it was known to Schemseddin 
Mohammed, an Arab scholar of the early sixteenth century quoted by Schneider+, and 
Jablonski? and Wiedemann® are among those who have called attention to the fact. 

At the root of a@Bpapls is paas (or n-pasas) of the Scala Magna, the Coptic name of 
Tilapia (or Chromis) nilotica (L.),a common fish often to be seen on mural paintings and 
sculptures of the Old Empire. It is commonly known nowadays by its Arabic name bolti, 
cs\; but there are several alternative names in Arabic, as there are in Coptic also. 

According to M. Cl. Gaillard and others the proper name of this fish in O.Eg. is dn; 
while rm, the O.Eg. equivalent of pasu, means rather fish in general*. This word rem became 
in time supplanted, in the general sense of fish, by the word abtz, of which we have spoken 
already; and rem then came to mean “the fish” par excellence, the most valued of all Nile- 
fishes, that is to say Tilapia nilotica, or bolti. 

Another Coptic word for the same important fish is waqorpr, retained to this day by 
the fishermen on Lake Menzaleh under the form sabar or shubdr. ,42. It is not impossible 
that in the Greek camrep-dis, or catrép-5ns, we have the same word; and even fimroupos, or 
immoupos, may be related to, or corrupted from it. 

There is yet another Arab synonym, bie, mest. This is given, on the authority of 
MM. Loat and Kuentz, in Boulenger’s Fishes of the Nile (p. 528) and in M. Gaillard’s 
Recherches (p. 88), as a synonym of the bolti, rarely used in the Delta and at Cairo, but in 
common use at Akhmim, Girgeh and Nag-Hamadi. In the Greek-Coptic Glossary of Dios- 
corus, edited by MM. Bell and Crum (Aegyptus, v1, 179-226, 1925). we find d8payis glossed 
by eaeujce. The editors do not explain the Coptic word; but it seems not unlikely that in 
mest we have its Arabic derivative. 

The O.Eg. name dn, \—. or ’an-it, is at least suggestive of the Gk. dvOias. The fish- 
symbol which enters as a determinant into the word dn is a very good picture of the 
Tilapia itself. 


1 J. G. ScHyerper, ad P. ArteEDI, Synon. Pisetvm, 1789, p. 322; froin Votiees et Evtr. des MSS. cle la 
Bibl. du Roc, i, 255. 

* Opuscula, 1804, 1. 

3 Summlung der ultigyptischer Worter welche von kl. Autoren winsehrieben...... worden sind, Leipzig, 1883, 
p. 8. 

+ Cf also M. Prerre Montet, Les potssuns employes dans Pévriture higroglyphique: Bull. Inst. fr. 
durch. orient. du Cuire, X1, 46, 1913, 
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Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville has figured (Journal. x11, Pl. xix. 1926) two objects. one pre- 
dynastic, the other of the Eighteenth-Nineteenth Dynasty. on both of which is repre- 
sented a group of fishes clustered round and feeding on a rounded ball of something or 
other. And Mr. Glanville correlates these ancient drawings (one two thousand years older 
than the other) with Herodotus’s description (11. 93) of the ¢\@des of @yeXator which 
migrate up and down the Nile: the males shedding their milt which the females swallow 
on the downward journey, while the females drop their spawn and the males swallow it 
on the way up. Now the fish represented on the aforesaid objects are undoubtedly either 
Tilapia nilotica or some closely allied species: and it so happens that Tilapias (among other 
fishes of the family Cichlidae) have the very curious habit of taking the voung {ry into 
their mouths, and lodging them there or in the pharynx for protection. There has been 
much dispute as to whether it be the males or the females which do this: recent evidence 
seems to be on the side of the females. but it would not be surprising if (in one species or 
another) both sexes should be found to share this parental charge. In any case. and 
whether Herodotus be wholly right or no, it seems very likely that he is alluding to 
this curious habit. and that the same is roughly depicted on the ancient objects which 
Mr. Glanville figures and describes. 


xopaxivos. This seems to be a plain Greek word. with no trace of Egyptian or other 
alien origin, but it is not easy to interpret: it is applied both to a sea-fish and to a fish of 
the Nile, and in neither case is its meaning certain. 

Athenaeus gives us several synonyms of the Egyptian Coracine. It was called (121 ¢) 
wédrns by some, and jjudynpos at Alexandria. Another name, according to Euthydemus 
(308 ¢), is cavrepdns: and again it is called wrara€g at Alexandria (309 a). or, according to 
Philotimus, rAatiotaxos (308 f). camépdys, as I have already said, may be the Coptic 
yaqovps, whence the Arabic sabdr; and wé\rys might well be the same word as survives 
in the Arabic bolti. Whether this latter word may lurk also in the Alexandrine wraraké 
and wNatiataxos is a question which we may leave alone. Now we have seen that bolti 
and sabdr are synonymous, and that both undoubtedly refer to Tilapia nilotien, which we 
have also identified with ¢3paués; and this identification of xopaxivos is so far supported 
by the account which Athenaeus and Martial (xt. 85) give of its excellence as a food 
fish. For Tilapia is the best of all the Nile fishes, save perhaps the great Nile Perch 
(Lates): and there is no better fish than xopaxtvos, says Athenaeus, it is even cata wdrta 
TOU MUAXNOU KpEiaowD. 

But again, the name xopaxivos (though Athenacus explains it d:a To Tas Kopas Ktveir) 
suggests a black or dark-coloured fish: and we have seen that the lehis or dda Sis (Labeo 
niloticus) is spoken of in the Papyri as black, though we might rather call it dark metallic 
blue. And lastly Pliny tells us (xxxu1, 69) that “coractni fel excitat visum”; and precisely 
so does M. Chassinat’s medical papyrus recommend, twice over, cry fHAahue RaMe— gall 
of the black labis” —as a remedy for defective vision. 

Such evidence as we have. then, is ambiguous: and we may find reasons for identifying 
copaxivos either with «AaSys or aBpapts, 7.€.. with Tilapia or with Labeo niloticus. I think 
there is some confusion in the Greek; and I suspect that Athenaeus and his friends were 
none too careful in discriminating these two fishes. 


RXeridwrds. This again is a difficult fish to explain and identify. It was a sacred fish 
according to Herodotus (11, 72); and was the only sacred fish mentioned by him except the 
eel. It was identical with the carp, xumpivos (Dorio, ap. Athen., 309 ): it was one of the 
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three fishes (together with ddypos and d£vppvyyxos) which devoured the lost member of 
Osiris (Plut., Zs. et Os., xvi). 

Linnaeus gave the name of lepidotus to the fish which we have just identified with the 
lebis or dXaBys, Forskal’s Cyprinus (Labeo) niloticus. This is a very carp-like fish, and it 
was moreover the only Egyptian Cyprinoid which Linnaeus knew; its scales are large, as 
in most fishes of the Carp family. Now the Coptic (Bohairic) Aery:, which survives in lebzs, 
etc.. is defined in the older dictionaries (Scala Magna. Peyron) as piscis squamis vestitus, 
of which phrase the Greek XewidSwr0s would be a straightforward rendering: and the form 
of the word is so like an echo of Aergs or lebis as to suggest that Volisetymologie played 
its part in the transliteration. On the other hand the leb/s was not a sacred fish, and 
thereby its identity with Xewdwrds becomes at once improbable. 

A very sacred fish was the great Nile Perch, Perca (Lates) niloticus, L., which Sonninit 
was the first to identify with the AXdros of the Greeks. worshipped at Esneh or Latopolis. 
This fish is much prized for eating: according to Cuvier and Valenciennes “tous les auteurs 
reconnaissent que Lates niloticus est le meilleur des poissons du Nil. seul le ‘bolty” 
(Tilapia nilotica) peut lui étre comparé.” 

One of its names among the fellaheen near Cairo is Aeshr, »+5, which signifies * fish- 
scales": and here M. Gaillard asks: * A-t-on donné ce nom au Lates parcequ il est couvert 
d’un grand nombre d’écailles, ou bien y a-t-il quelque rapport entre ce nom et les sphéres 
remplies d’écailles de Lates qui ont été trouvées ensevelies dans le sable de la nécropole 
d’Esneh, au milieu des millions de momies de ce poisson??”’ In either case this Arab name 
Keshr (it is only one of several) lends itself to close comparison with NeridwrTds. 

Athenaeus treats \dtos separately (311 f), and neither asserts nor denies its identity 
with XNewidwrds. At Asytit the fish is still called ldtes, Ub'Y. 

A third identification of XemidwTos Temains. Sonnini (op. cil.) identified it with the 
bynnt. ey Cyprinus (Barbus) bynni, Forskal: and Geoffroy St. Hilaire? adopted the same 
identification. on the ground that “la carpe qui peut justifier le nom de [écailleuse par 
excellence, celle en laquelle on admire les écailles les plus larges et les plus beaux reflets 
argentés, est indubitablement l’espéce publiée par Forskal sous le nom de Cyprinus binny.” 
With this identification MM. Boulenger, Gaillard and Lorentz all agree. 

The fishes which, as we learn from Greek writers, were held sacred in Egypt are the eel, 
the Oxyrrhynchus, the XewidwTos, AdTos, and gaypos; of these the eel and the Oxyrrhyn- 
chus (Mormyrus spp.) are not to be mistaken. Aemdwros is sacred on the authority of 
Herodotus, who couples it with éyyedvs; and of Plutarch, who associates it with paypos 
(or Paypwpros) and o€dppvyxos. Strabo (xvii, 823) says that the Oxyrrhynchus and Lepi- 
dotus are universally venerated in Egypt; while Adros is the object of a local cult at 
Latopolis. 

The number of fishes depicted on Egyptian monuments is large, but only three, so far 
as I can learn, are found as mummies: viz. the o€¥ppuyxos or Mormyrus at Behnesa on 
the Bahr Youssouf*, the Nile Perch (Lates) in great abundance at Latopolis, and the 
Bynni, according to Geoffroy St. Hilaire, at Thebes. Herodotus’s statement that the eel 
was a sacred fish is so far unconfirmed. Apart from the Oxyrrhynchus we have then three 
Greek names of sacred fishes, XersdwTds, AdTos, and Paypos, and but two fishes, the Lates 


1 Voyuge duns la Huute et Busse Equpte, 1799, I. 

2 Lorrer et GaILLarD, Faune momifice de Cuncienne Egypte: alrehices du Musée de Lyon, vit, 189, 
1903. 

32 Deser. de? "Eyypte i Hist. nat. des potssous du Nil, Xxtv. 280, 1829. 

+ Cf. Loner et GAILLARD, 1, 190, 
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and the Bynni, to equate with these; Actos speaks for itself, and we are left with Newibwrds 
and daypos. Aeridmros. as a sacred fish distinct from AaToes, can be no other than the 
Bynni: at least we seem to be following the trend of argument, and we are certainly 
following the chief authorities, if we so identify it. 


kuTpivos. We have mentioned the word cuzptros as synonymous (according to Dorio) 
with Aewidwros. It would be curious indeed if this word also had an Egyptian source; 
but we may at least suggest, as a possibility, a connexion with an unidentified fish-name 
chepri, “a4. Here and elsewhere I would much rather suggest than assert. and a con- 
nexion between chepri and «cuzpivos is the merest of suggestions. 1 do not forget that 
M. Lorentz has, with no less caution or dubiety. suggested that chepra may be connected 
with waqovps and ,Ls. 


éypos. As a sacred fish this is not to be identified. I know no O.Eg. or Coptic fish- 
name which resembles it at all closely: but the Arab name bathar (pi ,3p%2) for one of the 
commonest of Nile cattishes (Bagrus bayad. Rippell) is very like it. On the other hand 
Clement of Alexandria. taking the word (rightly or wrongly) to mean greedy. gliuttonaus, 
speaks of daypos as a voracious fish with blood-stained fins, one of the first fishes to come 
down with the flood-waters of the Nile. This is at once recognizable as the Aelb-cl-bahr or 
river-dog (Hydrocyon), a fierce creature found in the Lower Nile “chiefly during tlood- 
time.” with great teeth protruding though the mouth be shut, and with fins tipped with 
pink or orange as though they had dabbled in blood. The sea-tish mentioned under the 
same name by Aristotle. and still known by such corrupt names as raypos. dayypl, etc., 
is another thing altogether. a perch-like fish. Sparus pagrus, L. 


Bwpevs. This fish is mentioned by Nenocrates: he is speaking of the rap(yia Bwpidra 
which it yields, and saying of the fish itsell—o? «ai @uot éo@iorrat. 

I do not know that anybody has pointed out the Egyptian source of the word, but it 
is plain and simple. The fish is the common grey mullet (Mugil cephalus), the buuri, 6) 92; 
of the Nile fishermen; the Coptic equivalent is yops. In earlv Egyptian the word does not 
seem to occur, the grey mullet being called adj. or aout: but M. V. Loret tells us that in 
some late (Ramassid) papyri, the form bari occurs. 


vapkn. This word, which in ordinary Greek means the Torpedo or Electric Ray. is 
included by Athenaeus (312) in his list of NecA woe (y@ves. and can there be no other than 
the well-known “electric eel.” MWalupternrus clectricus. While a few other passages quoted 
by Athenaeus may also refer to the Egyptian fish, and while it is also possible that the 
vapen caught by rod and Jine in Oppian (Hal.. 111. 149) may have been that species. the 
above ieee reference in Athenaeus is the only sure and certain one: on the other hand, 
many passages in Aristotle and in other writers refer clearly an pea rally to the 
Torpedo. Thus Plato, in the eno. talks of 4 wAateta vapxn 4 Cadatzta; and Dioscorides 
and Galen both talk of » @aXarttia vape), as though it were necessary to distinguish it 
from another and fluviatile species. It is still more curious that that great physicist Hero 
of Alexandria, discussing the power and penetration of the Torpedo’s shock, says never a 
word of the Egyptian fish, but speaks only of 1) @adartria. 

No O.Eg. word has been identified with the Malapterurus; in short, the lack of early 
references to this common and remarkable fish is very striking indeed. Du Bois Reymond, 
the great and scholarly physiologist who spent his life in the study of electrical physiology, 
lose as the subject of his college dissertation—Quue apud veteres de piscibus electrieis 


LP. MontTeL, of1 edt, 40. 
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exstant argumenta (Berolini, 1843). He quoted well-nigh all the many classical references to 
the vapxn (save those of Oppian), and declared that, common though Malapterurus is in 
the Nile, and although “antiyuitas posterior ejus jam mentionem facial.” yet, ° neque apud 
Aegyptos in scripturis corum hieroglyphicis, neque apud Graecos in mythologia eorum ex 
Aegypto profecta, ulla hujus piscis subesse vestigia.”’ After nearlv a hundred years this 
remains substantially true; even the O.Hg. name of the electric cel is unknown. 

We have, however, in O.Eg. the word nar, or narou, —2<=, commonly applied to certain 
fishes of the same family as the electric eel, now called Clarias and Heterobranchus; and 
all these catfishes, including Malapterurus itself, have a strong family likeness, owing 
especially to their long whisker-like feelers at the sides of the mouth. And this nar may 
be, possibly, at the root of vapen. 

The Coptic name for Malapterurus is tpeneps, given in the S-alu Magna, of which 
I have nothing much to say; but it does set me a-thinking of a passage in the Historia 
Animalium (1x, 620 b), in that curious ninth book which is none the less interesting that 
it is non-Aristotelian and that it is replete with foreign influence. Here then we read that 
the vapxy narcotizes, or paralyses, the little fishes which it would overcome, 7 tpdr@ dv 
éyet €v TO oTOpaTi—a phrase which seems to bafie translation, but of which no variant 
readings are on record. The commentators have tried to mend the text as best they could. 
Gaza, Camus and Schneider would all read ce@puare in place of oréuati; and in my own 
Oxford translation of the H.A. I went further, and ventured to read tpdu for tpome, 
taking it to mean what Réaumur! called “cette vertu du tremble.” This seemed to make 
sense of the passage, and brought it into close accord with Gaza’s translation: * Torpedo 
pisces, quos appetit, afficit ea ipsa quam suo in corpore continet fu-ultate torpendi.” 

But in all this effort to emend we are obviously prejudiced by the belief that the 
passage must refer to the Torpedo; it would be a different story if we should admit the 
possibility of the Egyptian electric eel being in question. For the electric eel is conspicuous, 
like other catfishes, for the peculiar structures, the long filaments. which fringe its mouth, 
even if they be not precisely év 76 orduare. As to tpeneps, this so-called Coptic word has 
a very un-Coptic look. As Mr. W. KE. Crum first suggested to me. it may well be corrupt 
Greek. and it may even help us some day to a better understanding of the Aristotelian 
passage. 

On the same page, a few lines further down. we come to another and an analogous 
difficulty: where Aristotle (or rather the Ps.-Aristotle) tells us that “the dvos, the Baros, 
the Wjrra, and the piv burrow in the sand, and after concealing themselves angle with 
the filaments on their mouths which fishermen call their fishing-rods; and the little fishes 
on which they feed swim up to these, filaments, taking them for bits of sea-weed such as 
they feed upon.” When I translated the passage, making the best I could of it. I eave 
hake, ray, flat-fish and angel-fish (i.e., squatina) as more or less customary renderings of dvos, 
Bdtos, Wihtra, and pir: but I knew that the evidence for such identification was worth 
very little, that any small basis it had was biassed by the confident belief that these must 
be sea-fishes of the Mediterranean, and I further called attention to the fact that not one 
of the said fishes has any barbels or oral filaments at all. There is a partial exception, it 
is true, in the case of the Fork-beard Hake; but this is a deep-sea fish, none too comnion, 
never likely to be watched at close quarters by the fishermen. But the whole family of 
Catfishes is conspicuous for the long feelers or filaments about the mouth. the long 
whiskers of the “‘cat’’; and several of them are amongst the commonest fishes of the Nile. 


' Hist. de? Acad, royule des se., année 1714, pp. 21, 22. 
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In short we should begin to have some hope of understanding the passage if we could 
suppose it to refer not to Greek but to Egyptian fishes. 

Returning to vapxen, we may observe that Oppian’s account of how the shock travels 
up rod and line, ata 8 yacras|iameins Sovaxds te SiéSpaper cy O° ddtijos beEctepyy 
éoxnwye, or Claudian’s account of the fisherman and the torpedo, ...damnosum piscator 
onus pracdamque rebellem Jactat, et amissa redit exarmatus avena.” or Pliny’s(XxNxu. 2. 1). 
are all just like the account given by Abd-Allatif. an Arabian naturalist of the twelfth 
century, of the ra-ad, or thunder-fish. as the Arabs still eall this eel-lke catfish: "A fisher- 
man who had caught a ra-ad assured me that when a fish was in the net the same effect 
was produced without the man’s hand ever touching the fish. and being indeed a span or 
two away from it, etc.” 

The Egyptian vdpxn is mentioned by Horapollo (11. 104), in a passage on which | have 
no light to throw: "Av@pwror cdfovta ToAXNOds ev Oadaaon OédovTes THuivat, vapKNY TOV 
ixyOor Coypahotaw: aitn yap, oTav ibn Tous TWoNAOUS TOY byOv@v wy SULamEvoUs KOLUL,IaP, 
aovrrapBavet mpos éautTny Kai cates. 

aidovupos. This word usually means, in Greek or Latin, the great Sheattish of the 
Danube and some other European rivers (Ausonius speaks of it in the Moselle)—a giant 
member of the Catfish family; it is the great fish which took a yoke of oxen to bring it 
ashore(Ael.. ZN. xtv.25). [ts proper name in Greek is yAards: though the species described 
under that name by Aristotle (H.a., vr, 568 a, e¢ al.) is smaller than. and otherwise slightly 
different from the common Sheattish of Central Europe (Ael.. x1. 45). The German name 
of the Sheatfish is Wels. or Seile; and I have sometimes wondered whether this latter 
word may not be that t/Awy or Widwr of which Herodotus speaks (v. 16).—rampaxes Kat 
rikwves,—the only two words left us of the language of the old lake-dwellers. 

The great European catfish which we know as the Silurus. and which Aelian and 
Ausonius called by that name. does not occur in Egypt, nor of the many cattishes found 
there is any one of great dimensions. The largest of Nile fishes is the great sacred 
Perch. the AaTos or Aatws of the Greeks, which has no resemblance to a cattish or sheat- 
fish; but it so happens that Athenaeus, describing the Egyptian Latos. does compare it 
with the sheatfish in respect of size: of 8 ev 76 Nethw moray@ yivopevot NaTot TO péyeBos 





evpiaxovras Kai tmép Siaxocias Aitpas ExovTes* 6 b€ LxOUs ob TOs AeUKITATOS Or, Kai T}OLTTOS 
€oTl, TaYTA TpOTOY aKevatopEVos, TAPATAITLOS MY TH KATA tov “lotpov yevouévw yravidr. 

It is just possible that in the bare lists of Nile fishes which have come down to us, 
aidovpos may be corrupt. or may have taken the place of another but somewhat similar 
word. If for oidovpos we might read some such word as oidovyos, we should have its 
prototype to hand at once, in the Coptic cadovny. O.Eg. selq, sery, to which words we shall 
presently return. 

On some other Siluroid fishes, or Catfishes. 

Two out of the many cattishes of the Nile, not very different from one another and 
both very common, are Silurus (Schilbe) mystus, L., and Silurus (Synodontis) schall. Ut 
seems to have been Riippell (1829) who gave the name Synodontis to this latter fish, 
borrowing it from Athenaeus (312 b). This is the name which the tish still goes by among 
naturalists, but what led Riippell to identify it with that Greek name I do not know. 

The former fish is the common Schilbe. WAS, which word may be easily identified (if 
we are not troubled about the 43 and x) with Coptic seAgav. In the short list of fish-names 
in the Greek-Coptic Glossary of Dioscorus, already mentioned, we have the following 
fragment: ...... tis cAhov, Here, on the Coptic side, we have a word closely akin to 
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Schilbe; while as to the corresponding Greek word of which only the last syllable remains, 
there are not more than about half-a-dozen fish-names ending in ...rvs, and avvodovTes is at 
least as likely as any of the others. Again the Greek fish-name cdr may well be related 
to the group xeAqar, LS, cAhor. 

The second fish is what the Arabs call sal or shall, Jls, and is the OEg. ouhd (waha), 
or ouhdou; according to the Scala Magna, a Coptic equivalent is n-repe, a word which, 
according to M. Victor Loret. has not been traced to an Egyptian source. As to the 
Egyptian ouhd. M. Loret points out that it is certainly derived, like the name for the 
scorpion, 9 (Sahidic) ovoose, (Bohairic) t-ovoge, from the verb =, to prick. With 
the feminine form, meaning a scorpion, M. Loret goes on to compare (from Paris MS. 
Copt. 44) n- ovoge=/yOdéi0r, and he makes the suggestion that this ¢y@vécov is the Schall. 
As a matter of fact, the Schall is remarkable for his three sharp and dangerous spines, in 
his dorsal and two pectoral fins. In Athenaeus (312 b) and in Strabo (17, 823) we hear of 
goo as one of the Nile-fishes; but we are told nothing but its name. I suggest that this 
fica or 7-vea, is nothing more nor less than our Coptic m- ovoge. 

The 0.Eg. word srk. | ">", is usually determined, just like ee by ascorpion; and just as 
0.Eg. ouhd gives us a pair of words, one meaning a scorpion the other a fish, so does 
M. Montet (op. cit.. 46) now show us that the scorpion-word srk is alternatively deter- 
mined by a fish. jl 7 «=, and that fish (in the Temple of Sethos I at Abydos) is one of the 
cattishes. M. Montet identities it with Clarias anguillaris, in which, however, there is 
nothing scorpion-like; but he likewise identifies with Clarias the fish called nar, which we 
have taken to mean, more generally, one fish or other of the family—including (that is to 
say) the Schall itself. Is it possible that the m-nepc, which Coptic word we only know 
from the Scala Magna and which is there ascribed to the schall—is it possible, I say, that 
we dare make a slight transposition of letters, and read in it n-cepr, p-serek, the scorpion- 
fish! And now I find among the Arab synonyms for the Schilbe, the name sarruk, J9>5, 
which fits like a glove to our O.Eg. p-serek, or p-sarek; and we know that the Schilbe has 
the same sharp spines, only somewhat shorter and less dangerous, than its close cousin the 
Schall. These words, by the way, lead us immediately to Scorpion-town, P-sly, in Greek 
Wérxs, Vernn. 

Lastly we have the Coptic fish-name cadovxs (or wadorvns, glossed by Kircher crabro, 
vespu). This M. Gaillard recognizes as obviously a derivative of slg, but he assigns it (on 
somewhat slender grounds) to a very different fish, Petrocephalus bane, i.e., Gs, saemzt, Gol, 
of which fish the O.Eg. bes is a well-known and well-authenticated name. I should be 
inclined to put all these names together, notwithstanding that there is some uncertainty 
as to their precise specific attributions. 

M. le Page Renouf identifies the late word Pas aha (or aba, as he transliterates it), 
with the Schall (P.S.B.A., xv, 105, 1885); but other and more recent writers are quite 
sure that the name and symbol apply to Lates niloticus, which fish is very plain, in the 
form (\ «x, on the bas-relief of Médim (Fi. Perriz, Medum, Pl. 12, ete.). 

Iam inclined to think that the name applies to both fishes, and that the Schall is as 
clear in M. le Page Renouf’s transcription from the Royal Sarcophagus (B.M. No. 32) as 
Lates is in the bas-relief of Médtim. 


1 [ think it far from unlkely that the word scorpio itself may hark back to an Egyptian ancestry. 
Whether any of the Greek fish-names derived from scorpion (cxopris, cxoprios) (ef. Athen., 320 f) be 
identical with our Egyptian scorpion-tish is a doubtful matter. ° 
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vetidaves. In the genus Synodontis (to which we refer both the Schilbe and the Schall) 
one or two species have the remarkable peculiarity of swimming on their backs. belly 
upwards; and they are often so depicted in the old temple fishing-scenes. Exposure to 
light discolours or darkens the belly of the fish: and this fact is expressed in the Arab name 
sdl baten soda, the sehall with the black belly.” transliterated into the zoological cognomen 
Synodontis batensoda, Riippell. M. V. Loret. in a foot-note to M. Gaillard’s book, points 
out the curious fact that an O.Eg. verb sb”. meaning to “fall upon one’s back,” is alwavs 
written with the sign of the fish as its phonetic determinant: and further that an O.Eg. 
fish-name, sebnou, |_| %..e, derived from the verb, must in all probability refer to the 
very fish of which we are speaking, namely Synodontis balensoda, There are two other 
fishes in Egypt. and only two, which have the same curious habit: but one of them is all 
but identical with S. batensoda, while the other is altogether different. The latter, accord- 
ing to M. V. Loret. is never represented on the monuments, while S. batensoda is frequently 
depicted, and always upside-doien. 

It is just possible that all this may throw new and much needed light on a couple of 
fish-names recorded by Athenaeus (294d). veridavos and emiverideds, the one from an 
Aristotelian fragment, the other mentioned by Epaenetus. who was a poet of the cookery- 
book and very likely an Egyptian. In the former fragment: "A. evtpivny dyot tid yadeov 
eivat Tov vwrioavor, Which I suppose we may translate: ~ Aristotle says that Centrina is 
a sort of shark called (also) Notidanus.”” In the other case, as Athenaeus puts it: Eacrerés 
év 'Owaprutixe, ériwridéa Karel, ye(pora 0 eivat Tov KerTpiynY Kai GvTwSy* yropisecOat 
dé €« TOU Tpos TH Tp@Tn Aodia eyew KévTpor, TOY opoeSav ove éExorTor. Tt is not clear 
how much of this comes from Epaenetus and how much is added by Athenaeus or by the 
scribe. We seem at any rate to be told that vwridaros or emp tidevs is a fish known by a 
sharp spine in its front fin, a structure which the allied species—presumably of sharks or 
dogfish—do not possess. With sea-fish and Mediterranean tish in our minds it is of 
sharks or dogfish that we cannot help thinking: and we find that among these only one 
small family possess spines in their dorsal fins. The only species of this family which need 
concern us are the common Picked Dogfish, or “Spur-dog.” teanthiay rulgaris, Risso 
(Squalus acanthias, L.), generally identified with the Gk. d«ar@las: its close relation 
Spinwe niger. a fish fairly common in the Mediterranean: and the rarer Centrina Salviani. 
But all of these fishes, and all the rest of the sub-family to which they belong. not only 
possess fro dorsal fins, but have a strong. sharp. conspicuous spine in the fore-part of 
each of these two fins: the distinctive character. according to Epaenetus. of possessing 
a spine or spur, mpos 77 mp77n Aogig, does not hold. Not only that, but as soon as 
we free ourselves from the obsession that we have to do with a shark or dogfish of 
some sort or other, we begin to see that the words vetidavos and érivwtidevs can very 
ill bear the meaning we have read into them, namely that of fishes with a spine in their 
dorsal fin. 

We do not know for certain. and mav never know, to what fish or fishes these names 
actually belonged; but Iam inclined to think that they were Alexandrine names, trans- 
lated or adapted from some older Egyptian name. for the fish we are speaking of. Syn- 
odontis batensoda or one of its closest allies. The two Greek words become simple and clear, 
I think. if we may apply them to a fish which swims upon its back (v@ror); and our 
Synodont agrees not only in this character but in other two—being armed with sharp- 
pointed spines in its fins, and being of poor quality or unpleasant taste. The Synodonts 
have a spine in the front part of the single dorsal fin. and they also have a powerful spine 
in each pectoral tin, close to the head, We must admit that Aodia ought to mean a dorsal 
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fin; but in this case the whole three spines make a sort of common armature which, 
making some allowances for inaccuracy, may be deemed covered by mpos TH mpa@tn Aodia. 

I would suggest, then, that we might take the Aristotelian fragment over again, and 
translate it freely: ‘There is a certain fish called Notidanus, because it swims upon its 
back (vérov); it is a fierce, predaceous or shark-like fish (yaXeds); and because it is armed 
with a sharp-pointed spine (or spines) it is also called the Prickle-fish (xevtpivy).” All this 
tallies precisely with what we might say, or might expect to hear, of that close allv of the 
Schall, S. batensoda. 

In the second fragment Epaenetus likewise associates the fish which he calls ériwridev 
with xevtpivy; and speaks furthermore of the evil taste or smell of one or other. We have 
not far to seek for confirmation; for M. Gaillard tells us of the Schall: ‘“‘sa chair est peu 
estimée; il n’y a guére que les indigénes de trés humble condition qui ne la dédaignent 
pas.’ We are reminded of Juvenal’s reference (iv, 32) to the Egyptian Silurus, which he 
says fetches but a poor price: “magna qua voce solebat Vendere municipes fracta de merce 
siluros.”’ : 

As to xevtpivn or xevtpitns, it is usually taken to mean in Greek the Picked Dogfish 
(dxarOias), and that may be its meaning in certain passages. But after all, it is only a 
simple descriptive word, which suits any “ prickly” fish; and it is, as near as may be, the 
precise equivalent of the Eg. p-slq, and the other words which we have associated with it. 


Tudry (Athen., 312 b), truPAzvos or ruPAivns (Hesych., Marcell. Sidon.), is another Nile 
fish of which we are told nothing but the name. The dgis ruddAtvos, or TIPAWY, Of 
Aristotle and Aelian is another thing altogether, and is pretty safely identified as the 
Sheltopusik or Blind Lizard, Pseudopus Pallasti. There is no blind fish either in the Nile 
or in the Mediterranean; nor any which might conceivably give rise, for other reasons, to 
the epithet tuddds. I suspect another case of Volksetymologie, with Coptic tes at the 
bottom of it. teht, as we have seen, means “a fish” in general; we might perhaps go 
further. and suggest teht-Aesys as a possible basis for the Greek name. 


aiuos. We find in Kircher’s list of fish-names m1-cxmoc. ge. forella; and this Coptic 
name looks as though it were the self-same word as ciwos, mentioned as an Egyptian fish 
by Athenaeus (312) and also by Xenocrates—if we read with Coraes «nt@dets ofuos for MS. 
xntwbecipous. The fish oipos is also mentioned by Oppian (Hal., 1, 470) and by Artemidorus 
(Onevrocr., 1, 14); but in no case have we any clue to its identification, save only what the 
epithet xnTwdes may give. evaoc looks like anything but a Coptic word; and I quote it 
merely to suggest that ciuos. n+cymoc, may both be plain ordinary Greek: that, in short. 
the borrowing may here have gone the other way. 


Menominia. 


In Johannes Cassianus, De coenobitorum institutionibus, Iv, cap. 22 (Migne, xurx, 183), 
we read of the industry and frugality of the Egyptian monks, quibus maxima cura est operis, 
and apud quos...pisciculi minuti saliti, quos illi menominia vocant, summa voluptas est. For 
menominia, however, the text reads maenidia, and an editorial foot-note explains: meno- 
mania habent plerique codices, vocabulum Latinis incognitum; pro quo Ciaconius maenidia 
reposuit, non improbabili conjectura. Wiedemann refers to the passage, but throws no light 
upon the word: “agyptisch ist das Wort jedenfalls bisher nicht aufgefunden worden.” 


' Sammlung der altugyptischen Worter welche ron H. Autoren umsachrieben oder ubersetzt worden sind, 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 29 
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The word however does occur, in the well-known Coptic-Arabic Glossary, Paris MS. 44: 
MartouenH, diate. Whether or no it be connected with was. at least the meaning 
tallies. Masvis, which Hesychius identities with cyapi., is some small and worthless fish. 
or sometimes the small-fry of larger fish; it was the food of the poor. and mange meudole 
is still a contemptuous saving in modern Italian. The synonymy of the word is discussed 
by Coraes (ad Xenocr., p. 83). 

The word menominia, or mamoaens, may be a reduplicated or mav be a compound 
word. The syllable men might suggest comparison with peredod (men-eqot). an alleged 
name for the crocodile, found in the Chronicon Paschale (Migne. xcir. 385); and this again 
with the puzzling crocodile-name which MM. Bell and Crum read as Sa:vedw6. and which 
is equated with Meag (i.e., yauya) in their Dioscorus Glossary. This word Saiwedor has 
been lately discussed by Spiegelberg (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr.. 1926, 35), who accepts the 
word unhesitatingly, sees in it with as little hesitation the word ai, the soul. and comes 
to the singular conclusion that the latter part of the compound word is the name of the 
God Nephotes, Nfr-htp, out of which (by a mis-reading of meds for newt). the word 
egwt has been coined. I prefer to believe that edwz is a well-authenticated word for 
a reptile, especially the Snapping Turtle, Chelydra triunguis, and is the O.Eg. “=>~<2, 
apes, as Brugsch stated it to be. a 

Mevedwr is a curious word, with a curious history. The passage in the Chronicon 
Paschale relates to the prophet Jeremiah, earth from whose grave was supposed to heal 
the bites of crocodiles: and it occurs also in Epiphanius and Dorotheus. all of whom 
borrowed the quotation, according to Du Cange, from a certain “auctor MS. de xvi 
prophetis. Epiphanius has it. obs cad. of AlyuTrrios Nebo.” EdAnves b€ KpoxodetXous, a 
point in Spiegelberg’s favour. But when we turn to the others we find ods kad. of 
Alyiariot Mevedal (lege pev ébwO),” EXAnves d€ «Tr. In short. the word memes vanishes 
away, while eqwt is more or less. though not completely, substantiated. This point was 
noted by Lauth in his paper on Horapollo (SB. Bayer. Akad., 1876). but seems to have been 
overlooked or forgotten. 


Summary. 

We see then that many Greek names of Egyptian fishes, and not a few other (reek 
tish-names besides, are not to be explained by Greek philology but are often similar, and 
closely similar, to Egyptian words. That aSpauts, dda,37s and Xaros (especially the former 
two) are Egyptian words has long been known to scholars. I have suggested that av@/as, 
Bopevs, nraTos, NeBias, TEATS, TAT, TaTepdys, TUMAN, Haypos, Poca are all likewise 
Egyptian words; and I have suggested. but more doubtfully, that exegeris, Siaraoupos (or 
iarmovpos), KuTpivos, vépxy and aidovpos may also be Egyptian. 

There remain a good many other analogou~ cases which I have not discussed in this 
paper. For instance Acipenser = xipen-pennu: ayia = mehi, mbit: Baxxos = abax; Bots 
(Strabo) = bout. J3c.3 pata = rat; cdpyos =srq: xavva =chnd; duxis = p-ukas, Copt. 
qovnacr (i.e., pickled fixh): all these are examples of apparent similarity between the Greek 
and the Egyptian word. which I suspect (though with varying degree~ of contidence or 
assurance) to be true cases of equivalence. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL LEDGER IN P. BAD. 95 
By M. SCHNEBEL 


In P. Bad. 95 Bilabel has made accessible a document of the greatest importance for 
agricultural procedure. The document in question furnishes the annual balance-sheet of a 
large estate for four consecutive years, Sth—11th indiction, in the seventh century a.D. 

The papyrus contains the financial statement of a apovontyjs. Ipovontyjs in later 
times, according to GruzER, Stud. 2. Byz. Verw. Aegyptens, 87, was ‘not a standing 
estate-manager but a tax collector engaged by contract; mpovonaia is the tax district within 
a possessio.” The owners of the estates in our document therefore may very well have 
possessed other landed property falling within the province of one or several other 
ampovonoiat. Here of course we can deal only with the estate for which an account 1s 
rendered in P. Bad. 95, and this is the estate meant in the sequel when the “total estate ” 
is mentioned. From the 10th indiction onwards this estate is divided in the balance-sheet 
into two parts, Hporayou dwpea and Ipdcodos tis Maxapias. The reason why will be 
told immediately. The contents are as follows: 


Il. 1-152: account of the 8th indiction for the total estate}. 
153-253: account of the 9th indiction for the total estate?. 
254-265: receipts in kind 
266-278: receipts in cash? 
279-297: disbursements in kind | 
298-342: disbursements in cash 
343-395: account of the dwped for the 11th indiction. 

396-107: receipts in kind of the rpocodos for the 11th indiction. 
408-133: receipts in cash of the mpocodos for the 10th indiction. 
434-172: disbursements of the wpécoédos for the 10th indiction. 
476-520: disbursements of the wpocodos for the 11th indiction. 


of the dwpea for the 10th indiction. 


From this division it becomes obvious in the first place that the papyrus cannot have 
been written till after the 11th indiction, and this is confirmed by the insertion at 1. 463 
of a rebate? for the 8th-llth ind. into the account for the 10th ind., to the amount of 
12 nomismata wapa 48 xepatia. We shall see later* that it is a question of an annual 
rebate of 3 nom. rapa 12, which here in the 10th ind. includes also the reckoning for the 
11th ind. ; this could scarcely have been done if the account for the 11th indiction had 
not been drawn up at the same time as that for the 10th ind. Moreover, our document is 
a fair copy, and so not an original. That seems to me proved by the fact that in 1. 241 
the total is given as 77 nom. 15 ker. (in reality it tots up to 77 nom. 5} ker.), while at 


1 Bilabel, P. Bad. 4, p. 148: “‘{TIpordpov Swped?}.” That will not suit, since ll. 1-253 contain the 
receipts and disbursements both for the lands included under the dwpea in the 10th and 11th indictions 
and for those which are counted in these years under the mpécodos. 

2 Bilabel, P. Bad. 4, p. 148, assigns Il, 265-278 to the rpécodos, wrongly, in my opinion, since the 
receipt total of 1. 278=80 nom. 114 ker. is reckoned in the account for the dwped, 1. 341. 

3 xoud/ in ll. 115, 116, 235, 236, 313, 314, 326, 370, 374 should be resolved with W1ILCKEN, Arehtv, VuUI, 
92, into coi¢@(ov)=jars, elsewhere into covd(icpot)= rebate. 

+ Cf p. 39. 
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], 247 it appears as 77 nom. 154 ker., the error of + ker. having been corrected for no 
visible reason. Further, at ]. 363 in the account for barley, the total disbursement stands 
at £1 artabas, though the true reckoning amounts to 18 artabas, but the balance is given 
correctly as 584 artabas, which demands a total disbursement of $8 artabas. 

In our document the receipts are not presented item by item every year—perhaps tor 
the reason that the receipts were fixed once for all by written instructions from the 
estate management to the tpovontzjs, as in the case of a tpovon7ys of the Apion family. 
whose request for appointment in the year 583 a.p. is preserved for us in PL Oxy. 1, 136 
(= WILcKEN, Chrest. 383). Onlv in the 8th and [th ind. are these details given. On the 
other hand the receipts in kind of the wpocodos are not stated in the 10th ind. but are so 
stated in the 11th ind. This second detailed statement of recetpts after the Gth ind. is 
probably introduced only for the reason that the [0th ind. introduces another apportion- 
ment of the net product (ll. 521 ff.) and in consequence from the l0th ind. onwards the 
total estate is divided for accountancy purposes into dwpea and wpocodos. For while the 
net product of the total estate in the Sth and 9th ind. is divided in equal portions between 
three comites, i.e.. one-third to each, this same division into one-third each is made in the 
10th and 11th ind. only in the case of the net product of the mpocoéos (Ih 521-31), 
whereas that of the dwpec falls one-half to one of the comites, Germanos, and to the two 
others one-quarter each*. The cause of the change in the ratio of apportionment may 
have been due to a change of ownership arising in the 10th ind.; for while in the Sth and 
9th ind. the proprietress of the estate (cvpa) occurs several times, and disbursements are 
nade to her order? (eg., ll. 75, 184) and payments booked for her private account 


1 Of. GELZER, op. cit., 87. 
2 That can be proved by caleulation from our doctunent : 
Net product in kind from the doped for the 10th and lth mid. Tl 296-7, 362-3): 
295$ + 2037 = 4199} artabas of wheat, 
92458) = 1501 artabas of barley. 
Apportioned to the comes Germanos at the rate of }, to the two other com/tes at | each IL 535 1h: 499) art, 
of wheat, [150%] barley, ze., the net product of the doped in kiud for the 10th and 11th ind. (1. 536 perhaps 
to be completed [p» L] instead of [py d]. Then the sum agrees exactly for the harley too and corresponds 
to the computation of the half at [751] art. in 1.538, which is assured by 1. 543. The tices for the 
quarter shares of the barley artabas in 1. 538 : [oe] and 1. 539: o¢ are in any case wrong, and ean be corrected 
from ll. 546, 548, where 374 occurs. The figure contains a small error of j); or T such as is often found m 
P. Bad. 95.) 

The same scale of apportionment can be shown for the net product of the doped in cash for the 9th and 
10th ind. as for the product in kind. Froin the total net product of the whole estate for the &th and 9th 
ind. as well as from the uet product in cash of the rpucodos for the 10th and Lith md. (I. 521 tf... 365 nom, 
54 ker. are available, according to 1. 531, Of this amount the cows Gerinanos receives (11. 532-1) 121 nem. 
22 ker., the other two 121 nom. 22 ker. (72., }) each, 

From the total estute the comes Germanos receives in cash for the whole fonr years 154 nom. 41 ker, 
the other two each 138 nom. 14 ker. (Il. 544-8). 

There remains therefore still to be assigned : 

For the comes Germanos 32 nom. 64 ker., for the other two cach 16 nom. 3) ker. That is exactly 
the half and quarter each of 64 nom. 13 ker.=the net product of the dwped in cash for the 10th and Lith 
ind., ie. 33 nom, 21 ker. + 30 nom. 16 ker. (Il. 342, 396). 

3 Bilabel supplies (ef. note on 1. 62) ¢&(odiacpov) and takes the sense to be “expenses, expenditure,” 
But in 1. 107 occurs: efodcacpot) ris aliras) ris yewpy/ias; "Ap wvos!) Kep arta) (atiris=xupas from 
]. 103), z.e., not expenditure for the Mistress but for agricultural purposes. One could, however, translate 
e€odiacnds by “order for disbursement,” as in Archir, IV, 117, 14 (cf, PREISIGKE, Worterbuch, s.v. e£odtarpis). 
In that case such disbursements would be made upon written instructions signed by the Mistress, while 
the frequently occurring terin “ dyp'dpev)” would mean disbursements without such written authority. 
(Of 1. 166: ayp(dapav) ris Kup.as).) 
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(e.g.. ll. 76, 239), the x¥pa drops out of our document from the 10th ind. onwards and the 
payments for her private account cease. But since the revenues from the 8th and 9th ind., 
when the «dpa was still in evidence, are also apportioned to the new owners, the change 
of ownership would seem to have taken place by inheritance. 

When the receipts are not entered in detail, it yet happens occasionally that a brief 
note of their amount precedes the detailed entries of disbursements, e.g., Il. 155, 343, 475. 
From one of these notes we can also detect the one alteration in the extent of the total 
estate to occur in the four years. In the 9th ind. an addition is made (for what reason our 
papyrus does not show), the yeapyov tod "Omavioxov (1. 155), with an increase in the 
yuota of cash receipts for the total estate from 175 nom. 6 ker. in the Sth ind. to 
22? nom. 16 ker. in the 9th ind.! This latter sum holds good also for the receipts in cash 
of the 10th and 11th ind.? 

The receipts due in kind amount in the 8th ind. to 10102 art. wheat? and 1094 art. 
barley (1. 8]), in the 9th ind. to 10024 art. wheat and 1093 art. barley (1. 154), in the 10th 
and 11th ind. to 10103 art. wheat* and 109} art. barley each year. The figure for barley 
is therefore the same for all the years, while in the 9th ind. it is smaller for wheat by 
84 artabas than in the remaining three years. It is a striking fact that our document does 
not account for this minus in the 9thind.® Rating then the artaba of wheat at 14 keratia* 
and the artaba of barley at 14 ker.® the percentage of receipts in cash for the 8th ind. 
amounts to 71°86, for the remaining years to about 76°45, and of receipts in kind to 28-14 
and 23°55 respectively. The majority of the debtors pay either in cash or in kind, only 


1 Supply in 1. 154: «p(cOjs) (dprdBar) pO L [vo(uiopara) poe x(eparia) &] (ef. Ul. 55, 145), and in 1. 155: 
*Quiaviok(ov) [vo(uiopata) wt] x(epdria) ¢ (ef. 1. 277). The sum of both figures gives then the total in 1. 155= 
222 nom. 16 ker. 


? Receipts due: 10th ind. from deped 80 nom. 11} ker. (1. 278) 
5 +) Onom. 9 ker, (1. 342) 
» -Tpdcodos 141 nom. 193 ker. (1. 433) 
Total 222 nom. 16 ker. 
11th ind. from deped SO nom. 20] ker. (1. 395) 
» = mpdcodos 141 now. 1934 ker. (1. 475, 517) 
Total 222 nom. 16 ker. 


3.1. 80: total of disbursements in wheat 743 art., stock remaining 2672 art. receipts therefore 
10103 art. 





+ From dwped in each year 4453 art. wheat 106} art. harley (Il. 265, 344; 362-3) 
+ pdaodos 56D 9 3 oy (ll, 442-3; 407, 475) 
makes 10102 art. wheat 1091 art. barley 


Of receipts in kind (wvpot, (dprasac) a8 are left out of account, this item being converted into cash aud 
entered in the cash receipts. Cf ll. 19, 55, 264, 265, 342. (The 3 has the fraction stroke only in L. 19, but 
presumably in all places 13 is to be read.) Wheat is otherwise called giros in our document but in these 
five places a synibol seems to stand which Bilabel resolves into rupds. Now in P. Bad. 95 wheat is valued 
at 14 keratia the artaba or 12 art. to 1 nom. wapé 6; thus Il. 67, 147, 250. In 1. 237, curiously enough, the 
rate is only 2 keration, for which I can find no explanation. The (wupot) (dpraBat) a8 are however rated, 
perhaps sold, at 9 keratia (IL. 55, 342); that would correspond to a price of 52 ker. the artaba. Such a 
difference in price is quite incomprehensible and cannot be explained either by a difference in quality or 
by a hypothetical artaba of larger size. The price is more than 3} times as high as the normal, When, 
ey. permission is given to the farmers of Panit to cover money payments amounting to 7 nom. mapa 35 
by dehvery of 56 artabas of wheat, thus reckoning the artaha at 23 ker., this is repeatedly and expressly 
denoted rebate (11. 192, 453, 499). 

5 Cf. also p. 37, note 2 below. 

6 According to I. 148, 251, where 15 artabas barley are estimated at 1 num. mapa 6. 
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four pay partly in one and partly in the other!, Among the receipts we find the rent of 
an oil-mill and of a bakery, also more than once hire for stables and «éXdca. This last 
term the editor would translate cellars, but rooms could also quite well be meant. The 
receipts. however, derive chietly from payments for lands. .As we are not told their extent, 
it is unfortunately impossible to ascertain whether such payments were high or low. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of disbursements. which by their nature could not 
remain stable but varied from year to year. The individual figures for disbursements must 
first be ascertained and then brought into relation with the receipts. The first items 
entered in every account year, whether in kind or cash. and whether for the total estate 
or for Sped and rpdcobos. are the deductions for the Sypoocor. Le. the state taxes. The 
fact that a part of the payments of the colon? are deducted for the state by the landlord 
is, as a matter of fact, only a continuation of the practice followed de facto in Ptolemaic and 
in Roman times. In leases of this period between private landowners and their private 
lessees the express condition is frequently found that the landowner assumes responsibility 
for the state taxes, naturally taking it out of the rent. The taxes in the ¥th and LOth 
ind. amount to: 

In kind: 


il. 1, 436 barep Snpociou ‘EppouTroXews 1o42 art. wheat 
158, 280 oo As Iléora THEO. ie “a 
159, 137 i »  Eppourorews dca Tob 


amattntou aitixov LON! ,, 





2874 art. wheat worth 
13 ker. the art. =17 nom. 22} ker. 
and in money: 
Il. 189, 448  dareép Snpociou Tis KT cEws ‘EppouTrorews 13 nom. rapa 1} = 12 nom. 22} ker. 


190, 299 + ; IlécXa cov xopns oikots H nom. IX ker. 
191, 449 barép vatdou lnom. 1} ker. 
Total yield of taxes 38 nom. 16] ker. 


1 The fruit grower of Thalmoou, the yeopyiov Sup sixes. the yeopyov Marir and the heirs of Sarapton, 
see ll, 259, 272, 400, 402, 403, 405, 414, 415, 421, 423. Whether in addition the debtor of I 401 and 418 is 
the same person I do not venture to decide. 

2 The itein brép Snuootov ‘Eppourvdeas is assigned ‘as also in the 11th ind.. see L477) two amounts, 
104% and 113 art. In the rating of the vatAoy for these artabas Uh [91, 449, 495) stand these words: 
vadiidov) rav oi(rov) (dprasav) pd.) xadap. viXpeopa; a xlepuria, ad, Bilahel hesitates in lis notes to IL 191 
and 195 between xaOap(sv) and xa@ap Sv) as the resolution of xadap. Now the sums in the individual 
entries in P. Bad. 95 are quoted either in nomismata .” rapa yor in nouisuiata  keratia y, and frou the 
sum totals and the conversions therein made into ca@apa vopiopara it becomes clear beyond a doubt that 
the numbers after rapa signify keratia to he subtracted, while in entries nom. . ker. y the keratia are to 
be added. In entries without keratia the nomistnata in the vidividnal entries are termed etora@pa, neces 
xaOapd, while the expression xa@apa vopiopara is employed exclusively for a total of nomisinata worth 24 
keratia each in cases where keratia are deducted or added in converting a sum of nomistnata, and is verer 
used in single items. There is therefore to my mind noe cround whatever for assume a deviation just at 
IL. 191, 449 and 495, for resolving ca@ap/ into xadap ov) and applying it to vogopa. [tis rather to he 
construed with dpraBév and to be resolved into Ka@apor,. In that case it is expressly stated that the 
1042 artabas are clean wheat. We know moreover that only carefully cleaned gram was accepted im tax 
payments. The 113 artabas must therefure have been wheat not vet cleaned. While however in the 9th ind. 
only 1044 art. are reckoned in the summing up, in the 10th and Lith ind. the whole 113 artahas are 
reckoned; so the zpovoyrys has doubtless overluoked an error of 82 artabas to the detriment of the estate 
owners. The difference of 8! artabas in the same as the deticit of the receipts due in kind for the 9th ind, 
as cotupared with the LOth and 11th ind., but no connexion can be established between these two amounts. 
The item iwép Snpogiov Méodu always figures in the same terms at 7) and 74) art. (UL. 158, 280, 346). 
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In the Lith ind. also the tax yield is the same, for in my opinion I. £94 is to be completed: 
vo(uicpata) ify mapa) a] Ld. As above remarked, the taxes always stand at the beginning 
of the disbursement items. Line 495 contains the vadAoy for the 1042 clean artabas, 
therefore this entry must have been preceded by the money tax for the xrjau (¢f. 
ll. 448-9). The separation of these two entries in the 8th and 9th ind. by the disburse- 
ment vrép Snuoctov Méoda (not, however, in the 10th and 11th ind.) is to be explained 
by the fact that the latter entry belongs to the account for the dwpea and is quoted there 
in the 10th and 11th ind. as well (Il. 299, 361), while the money tax for the «r#aws and the 
vadAop are assessed under the zpdcodos. The wording of |. 494 I cannot restore; it must 
have been much shorter than that of Il. 445-8 which have the same purport. Assuming 
the correctness of the supplement in |. 494, the same tax total and the same tax items 
result for the 11th ind. as for the 9th and 10th ind., ll. 346. 365, 477-8, 494-5. Since © 
we shall see that in the 11th ind. the receipts of the total property suffered severely from 
an insufficient inundation, the continuance of the state burdens at the same figure is very 
remarkable. 

Of the total tax yield for the 9th-11th ind., amounting to 38 nom. 16} ker., 17 nom. 
223 ker., or almost 47°36 °/,, are defrayed in kind, while we have seen above that pay- 
ments in kind figure at only 23°55 °/, of the quota of receipts. The state obviously, even 
in later times, set a particular value on receiving the payments in kind, being in need of 
these for the provisioning of Alexandria and Constantinople. For the 8th ind. we must 
assume a smaller total yield of taxes, seeing that the yewpyiov rod "Oviavicnou was not 
added to the total estate till the 9th ind. Nevertheless, the money taxes are exactly the 
same as in the 9th-l1th ind. Although therefore the yeopyov rod “Ovtavicxou was subject 
only to money payments and indeed to the considerable amount of 47 nom. 10 ker. 
(I. 277), the taxes in kind in the 8th ind. must have been lower than in the last three years. 
That inference ought to have been patent from the entry viép Sypociou IécXa, for later 
on the yedpytov tod ’“Ovavioxov counts as part of the dwpea and its taxes are found under 
the dnudorov THéora (ll. 280, 299, 346, 365). Unfortunately this entry for the 8th ind. has 
not survived and col, 4 shows too many gaps precisely in the figures for a restoration to 
seem possible}. 

Disbursements for taxes are most often, but not always, followed by those for rebates 
(coupsopot), but the latter do not always stand one after the other as with tax disburse- 
ments. These rebates are in no single case deducted under the receipts from the item to 
We must assume that this tax also was paid in clean grain. While therefore the difference between cleaned 
and uncleaned wheat amounts in the case of dyydctoy “Eppoumddews to some 7°37 °/,, in the case of 
Snudotov Héoha it amounts to only 3°89°/,. This difference cannot to my mind be explained only by 
difference in kinds of wheat which is what Bilabel supposes in his note to 1,157. So long as we do not 
know for certain how the aé/ which frequently occurs in these taxation entries should be resolved (the 
resolution into d@Xacros [with the translation “unthreshed”] as Bilabel tentatively proposes, /oc. cit., seems 
to me rather risky in view of |. 346 where 77} art. purapod are equated with 742 art. a6 cirov), we shall 
hardly be able to find a basis for the right solution. In the case of the taxes paid to the dwacryris ourixv 
there stands always only one figure. 

1 Since disbursements always begin with the tax items, the two lost lines at the beginning of col. 4 are 
to be restored according to ll, 157-8: 

(a) bwlép) Sypociou ‘Eppour(odews) oi(rov) (dprasar). The pertinent numbers are 1043 art. clean wheat 
and 113 art, “a6/”; which of these two numbers was counted in the reckoning up it is impossible to say. 

(b) im(ép) Snpog(iov) Wéoda oi(rov) (dpraBat)...... 

1. 56 is to be restored, at least as far as its sense goes (ef. 1. 159): 

[im(ép) dnplociov) ‘Epp(ourddews) d(ca)] rod dmacr(nrov) oer(txdv) [oilrov) (dpraBat) pny’). 

Since the tax items of 1 « and ]. 56 in the 10th and 11th ind. are counted under the zpécoSes and 

refer consequently to land thereto belonging, and since these pieces of land underwent no change in the 
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which they refer—perhaps because the individual items were laid down for the mpovontys 
on the part of the landowners—but are always entered as disbursements, although they 
were not really so. For example, when Victor of Pois in the I1th ind. (ll. 404, 486) has 
his whole rent remitted to him, that happens because he cannot pay. and it is out of the 
question that he paid the rent, which was then made over to him again. Because of these 
remittances the impression given by the receipts is a little falsitied, some of them 
recurring annually during the four years covered by our document, so that a difference 
arises between estimated and real receipts. Here we must mention particularly the receipts 
from the Panit estate, which figure among the receipts at 13 nom. wapa 65, 101 artabas 
wheat, and in addition 56 artabas wheat “duyti vouicpatoy € wapa Ne’; in the actual 
receipts 7 nom. rapa 35 “avi oitov apraBa@v vs” figure as disbursement and remittance, 
so that in reality the receipts from the Panit estate amount to 6 nom. wapa 30 - | nom. 
18 ker., and to 160 artabas wheat. which. at the rate of 1} ker. the artaba. produces 
10 nomismata, in all therefore to 14 nom. 18 ker.. whereas in the estimate the figure stands 
at 13 nom. wapa 65=-10 nom. 7 ker., 160 art. wheat -- 10 nom.. total 20 nom. 7 ker. 
Thus the actual receipts from Panit are lower by 5 nom. 13 ker. than appears from the 
estimate. Further annually recurring rebates are: 
15 artabas wheat to the rwpapitns of Thalmoon? (at 1 ker.) = 0 nom. 22) ker. 





3 nom. 142 ker. for hire of stables and «éAXca in Thalmoon? — 3... 14} 

1 nom. vapa 5 tor a dovecot in Thalmoon! Wo. 19 

3 nom. rapa 12 to témvov Kaotopos” pee oes 12 

44 ker. for dopos oTreppatov® = ., 4b 

3 ker. to yewpysov lovdwpou" Sak, ot 

14 ker. for stable hire at Hermupolis® ee ee | 
In all Snom. 5 ker. 

and with addition of the balance from Panit 5 , LD ,, 

Total 13 nom. 18 ker. 


The actual receipts everv year are smaller by this sum than the receipts due®. 


Mth ind. as compared with the Sth ind., we may insert in the 8th ind. for these items the sume figures as in 
the 9th ind., and supply further. 

1. 57 [xoup(irpot; tlav veoptr\ ov) (ef, 1. 161). 

1. 59 [xoup(sopot)] “Arpyros, ete., ol’rov; (dpra3ae: ce (er. I. 164, 282, 318). 

1, 60 kadapias [Cadpdov oi(rov) (dprdj3n?] a (ef. IL. 163, 281, 347). 

For 1. 58, 6l and the figures for 1. 62 I have no supplement to propose, For 1. 61 the supplement 
(apa) seetns improbable as we are dealing with disbursements. It might possibly treat of the same dis- 
bursement as |. 165 for the 9th ind., but that is quite uncertain, 

For an approximate calculation of the figures for 1. 62 see helow, p, 43, note 2. 

See ll. 44, 87, 192, 402, 405, 423, 493, 499. 1. 44 is to Le restored : [a apa‘) rar yelwpy av, Havir |, 

2 See IL. 259; 59, 164, 282, B48. # See IL. 26-8, 273-5; 88-97, 191, 194-202, 300-309, 366. 

4 See ll. 33, 276; 99, 204, 310, 367. 

5 See ll. 30, £10, 463. The rebate of 12 nom. rapa 48 for the Sth-11th ind., entered under the 10th ind., 
implies an annual rebate of 3 nom. mapa 12, as is clear from 1. 507, where a further special rebate for the 
11th ind. is deducted not from the original payment of 18 nom. rapa 72 but from 15 nom. mapa 60. Line 
30 mentions a payment of 28 nom. rapa 72, which is prestunably a clerical error [or a mis-reading,—Ed.], 
for the insertion of 18 nom. mapa 72 in 1. 410 produces the sum total of estimated receipts (222 nuin. 
16 ker.), which remains constant for the 9th-11th ind. 

6 See ll. 41, 420; 100, 205, 451, 497. * See Il. 426; 101, 206, 452, 498, 

8 See ll. 102, 207, 454, 500. The quota of these dues is no doubt contained im IL 40-3 and 429-32. 

9 No account is taken of the annual rebate of 11 ker. to the heirs of Sarapion, as this is a case of com- 
pensation for a service ; see 1.98, where probably coA() is to be read xadfapéas), and 11, 203, 450, 496. 


we 
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The rebates not of annual recurrence are in reality not rebates at all but payments for 
work performed such as a new plantation, a cadauia!. A rebate of 3 ker. in all for 
three years (8th-10th ind.) to an épveorpddgos is indeterminate (1. 455). In the 11th ind., 
however, an exception can be established. In this year the land suffered badly. from an 
insufficient inundation and consequent dSpoyia, which compelled the landlords to grant 
heavy rebates to many of the cultivators of their estates. These rebates are several times 
expressly designated as tmép dBpoxor (e.g. ll. 380, 489, 515); even when that is not the 
case We may assume dfpoyia as the cause in the case of rebates which only occur in the 
llth ind. The rebates on account of a8poyia amount to: 


Lines Debtor Amount owing Rebate Of of debt 
404, 486 Victor of Pois 134 art. wheat 134 100 
257, 359 yewpytov Toutiwves 96 art. wheat 48 a0 
402, 487 yeopytov Tavir 104 art. wheat 52 50 
404, 488 fa Fe 56 art. wheat? 28 50 
515 35 9 6 nom. mapa 30° 3 nom. rapa 15=2 nom. 9 ker. 50 
263, 360 Tomy “Evex 44 art. wheat 20 4545 
262, 361 Tomtov ”Apavos 1083 art. wheat, 100} barley 361, 33] 33} 
399, 483 yewpytov Aovaotpdaxou 873 art. wheat 292 331 
401, 485 Tepapitns KeveuBarov 6 art. wheat 2 334 
400, 484 KAnporopot Saparioros 80 art. wheat? 262 33) 
414, 513 a sh 1 nom. O nom. & ker. 331 
415, 514 5 5 1 nom. mapa 5 Q nom. 6] ker. 33h 
408, 489 yeapytov év SupBiyer 95 art. wheat 313 33) 
42,421, 509 5 “3 13 nom. rapa 12=16 nom. map 8+ 5% nom. rapa 28=4 nom. + ker. 33) 
410, 507 rémtov Kasropos 15 nom. mapa 60% 5 nom. wapa 20—4 nom. + ker. 333 
32, 412,508 Térpos yewpyds “lwdvov cat 13 nom. mapa 52 4} nom. rapa Tik=3nom. 14izker. 33) 

Mapias in Telbonthis 
31, 411,506 “Todxsos yewpyds Ovodpiov 11 nom. mapa 44 33 nom. mapa 142 =3 nom. Tk ker, 33) 
in Telbonthis 
426, 512 yeapytov “lowWapov 3 nom. wapa 18 1 nom. rapa 6=0 nom. 18 ker. 33} 
22, 269,381 Island in the East of 1 nom. rapa 6 9 non. 6 ker. 331 
Thalmoon 
267, 380 yeapyior vagou Oadpoov — 7 nom. wapa 357 2nom wapa 3}=1 nom. 20} ker, 337 
425, 510 yewpyov "Odews 13 nom. mapa 6 4 nom. rapa 2=3 non, 22 ker. 30-72 





24 nom. 173 ker. | 


4073 art. wheat at 14 ker. 25 nom. 114 ker. - 
332 art. barley at 11 ker. 1 nom. 161 ker. | 
Total 51 nom. 211 ker. 
T See, e.g., ll. 161, 439. 2 So read 1. 488 instead of 57 art. 5 So read 1. 515 instead of 6 nom. 


' In the quota the yeapyioyv ovo yudyov at Kenembaton figures as debtor, while among the disburse- 
ments it is the yeapyds "HAias at Kenemlaton. There can, however, be no doubt that the two entries have 
reference tu one another, seeing that all the other debtors in kind of the mpécoSos, under which the entries 
in question fall, have their rebate stated elsewhere, except the vintagers of Kenembaton, who, however, 
only pay 3 art. barley, and so can haye no connexion with a rehate of 291 art. wheat. The sum due is 
80 art. wheat, the rebate granted is on 87} art. That is curious. If 1. 61 were completely preserved, an 
explanation might be got from it and 1. 165, but this is of course quite uncertain. 

° The amount estimated is 90 art. wheat. Since the compensation is allowed only on 80 art. presumably 
a portion of the lands in question was not affected by the a8poxia. 

® Original amount due 18 nom. zapa 72, 1. 463, annual rebate of 3 nom. mapa 12, as above established, 
remaining annual debt 15 nom. rapa 60, on which sum according to 1. 507 the rebate was allowed. The 
figures show that 1. 507 has reference to 1. 410, although in 1. 410 the debtor appears as larvovts yeapyos 
tomiov Kdoropos and in 1. 507 the rebate is granted to °ABpap. yewpyos TeABavOews as receiver of rebate, 
That the romtovy Kdoropos was situated at Telbonthis is attested also by Il. 463, 465. 


* It is not certain that 1.380 hax reference to 1. 267, but this is very probable ; 2 nom. apd 3? is in 
fact exactly 3 of 7 nom. mapa 35. 


ye 
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It is most remarkable that the same rate of relief obtains for money as for kind in the 
case of those debtors who receive rebate on both counts. namely the yewpyia avi and 
év SuuBiyer and the heirs of Sarapion, the first at a rate of 50°/ . the last two of 331 7/,. 
From this we may conclude that prices of produce did not rise in spite of the aBpoyia. 
otherwise the percentage of rebate allowed on money would not have been the same as on 
produce. 

Among the disbursements those for irrigation claim considerable amounts}. running in 
the 8th ind. to 10 nom. 11} ker.2. For the 9th ind. the total cannot be ascertained?: in 
the 10th ind. 14 nom. 18 ker. and in the Lith ind. 5 nom. 4} ker.5 are expended on 
irrigation. comparatively little therefore in the year of the d@poyia. from which we may 
conclude that it was not possible to repair its consequences by artificial irrigation. Our 
document shows also the hiring of parts of the sakhiyah® as in P. Bas. Cop. 1 (likewise 
from the Hermopolite district and of late date); among parts of the sufkiyah mention is 
made inter alia of tuumava. KuKAAses, dE@ves?. exvars (IL. 124. 136, 219. 391) is no doubt 
to be corrected to éeyvars. which apparently means a bucket: see BeELL-CruM. .fegy plus. 
v1, 207. Our document shows that the provision and upkeep of the irrigation machines 
in the case of the present estate also were the business of the landlord. as we know from 
various Oxvrhynchus papvri of the 5th and 6th cent. was the case for the Apion family 
(e.g.. P. Oxy. 1. 137: xv1. 1982) and other landowners (P. Oxy. xvi. 1899, 1900). 

Very important are the disbursements for new development and improvements. The 
amounts are: 








Sth rnd. 9th ind, LOK sud. Vth (aed. 
For new development Snom. 13} ker® lL nuom. 17) ker  2nom. | ker.” — nom. 62 ker. 
and reed beds 
For buildings 2 nom.” 3 nom. 11 ker. 3 nom. 161 ker. _ 
For vats nom, 3} ker! 9 nom. 4 ker 9 vom, 15) ker 19 S nom. 14 ker,-? 
For reeds _ 9 now.!* 16 nom.7? 24 nom. 3 ker?! 
Various — nom. 12 ker! — nom, 6 ker.!» dnom. 6 ker?! — nom. 1S ker? 
Total 22 nom. +4 ker. 23 nom. 14} ker. 34 nom. 144 ker. 33 nom. 175 ker, 


1 Tn what follows the artaba of wheat is throughout reckoned at 1) ker., barley at 1] ker, The sums 
cast in mapa form are converted into standard nonusinata at the rate of 24 ker, while fractions of a 
keration lower than 1 are disregarded as in the document itself. 

2 V1 124-5; 127-9; 131, 1384; 136-9. 

3 Ul, 219, 222, 224-6, 228 produce 2 nom. 22) ker. The figures, however. are lacking for Il, 215, 216. 
The former concerns the erection of a dam. 

4 11. 33; 336-8: 457-8; 460; 464-6: 1. 460 no doubt Seauer’js) rather than AeEapev/ov). 

5 VL, 385-9; 502. o Buy. ], 125 where [ would supply Tupriavou), not rupm avurrov, ll. 127-8, 

7 Cf Witekes, Aredze, vit, 92 and note 1. 

3 11, 57, 60, 98, 118-9. In 1. 47 it is uncertain whether wheat or barley is meant. In the calculation 
IT have arbitrarily assumed the former. In the case of the advance payments, I]. 118-9, T have assumed 
expenditure for new development, although such is expressly stated only at 1. 119. 

# Th, 123, 126, 133. w TL. 115-6. 

HJ. 107 (allowance for a yewpyia, details are lackmyg: and 130: purOds oxevexir(ys) for the oil-mill. Is 
that perhaps the yorvexis, the crushing machine (ef. Rem, Gevrrbe, 139) of the oil-mill/ Its hire amounts 
here to 6 ker.; 1. 220 its rezn to the same, yet here, tov, more likely we have to do with hire; for in 1. 329 
(10th ind.) the rips) oxuvexirins) Oadpoov B costs 18 ker. Whether we are dealing here with two machines 
is not clear from the text as it stands. In the 11th ind. the item no longer appears. If Il. 130 and 220 
deal with the hire of a crushing machine, it i» questionable if these item» should be reckoned among the 


improvement» 
For foot-notes 12-25 see next page. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 6 
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In the case of improvements the reference is mostly to new plantations of vineyards in 
the lands of Thalmoon and Kenembaton. The reeds required for supporting the vines are 
purchased in large quantities, and the coloni are also induced by bonuses to cultivate reeds. 
Vats are prepared; 1. 313 shows that the production of vats for 61 arourae of vineyards 
cost 8 nom. 15 ker. On this creation of vineyards considerable sums are expended. Most 
of the vedd@uta were doubtless such plantations of vineyards or reed-beds. Whether corn- 
land was converted to vineyards or yépoos was brought under cultivation for vines cannot 
be ascertained from our document, neither does it appear whether wine was grown on the 
estate even before the four years covered by our papyrus. We find, it is true, in the 9th ind. 
(I. 227) 18 ker. reckoned “ e’s petadopay ofvov Oadrpod” and 6 ker. in the 10th ind. for 
‘‘pavrov olvouv Madpoov,” but whether that means wine grown in Thalmoon and trans- 
ported thence or perhaps wine imported for consumption cannot be determined. Wine 
does not figure in the account in any part of P. Bad. 95 (it is true the beginning and end 
of the papyrus have not survived). Here we must observe that the rent for vineyards in 
all the leases of the later period preserved to us is paid in wine or must. In the main, in 
our document at least, we must be dealing with new plantations of vineyards. since the 
figures in ll. 227 and 330 are very low in proportion to the large expenditure for reeds. 
Apart from this, it may here be remarked, no conclusions can be drawn from our papyrus 
about agricultural practice except that much more wheat was grown than barley. That 
oil-producing crops were also cultivated is made probable by the presence of the leased 
oil-mill in Thalmoon. The entry in 1. 328 [dyp(dhwv) Tiu(js) vjavA(ov) Tod éAai[ou] 
O[a]Apoo(v) vo(uicpata) a (apa) s no doubt refers to oil produced in this mill from crops 
grown in and around Thalmoon, purchased by the estate management and conveyed to 
properties lying outside Thalmoon. The purchase of oil by the management can be 
established by various pieces of evidence (cf. ll. 379, 503). 

Tt is a striking fact that our document also includes expenses for wages and for slaves 
although we hear nothing about personal exploitation by the owners. Whether the hired 
labourers were all of free status is not evident, and, in view of 1. 316, ““@Ocodo8y rasdi,” 
by no means certain; but here wats does not necessarily mean a slave. How slaves and 
workmen were employed can be seen only in the case of three workmen when cirodopor 
(porters, cf. WILCKEN, Archiv, vI1, 92) are in question. Still one can doubtless assume 
that workmen and slaves had to assist in the course of improvements. In the case of 
slaves personal service of the master is a possible explanation. 


12 }], 161, 163, 165, 176, 203. 

13 }}, 214, 221, 223, 238. In 1. 214 the number is incomplete. 

M1], 235-6. 

1 In ll. 233-4, I would, as in I. 372-3, 456, 511, resolve not into cadau(ias) but into caddp(ev), which is 
found in full in ll. 312, 315, 369, 371. 

16}. 220, 

1F JL. 281, 332, 439, 450, 461-2. 

Is ]], 294, 323, 325, 331, 459. The last item really belongs to the depea but has strayed into the 
account of the rpdcobdos. 

19 IL, 318-14, 326. 

2%” I, 312, 315, 456. 

2 iL, 329, 331. The latter entry deals with road-making; cf WIncKEN, Archir, vitI, 92. 

2 11, 347, 480, 490. 

2 11, 370, 374. 

4 1. 369, 371-3, 511, 

* 1, 884; the reference is to grubbing up sedges. 
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Amount of expenses: 
8th ind. Oth fad. 

— nom. 12 ker.! = 

2 ker.” 


Lith énd. 
o nom. 22} ker? 
14 nom. 14) ker." 


ork ind. 
3} nom. + ker.! 


Hired labour 
Slave labour 


Total for labour 


13 nom. 1 kero 


5 ker 


15 not. 15 nom. 13 ker’ 








15 nom. 125 ker. 15 nom. 13 ker. 18 noi, 20 nom, 13) ker. 


The paid labourers receive as wages corn and money, the slaves corn and clothing, 
both receive oil as well in the 11th ind. 

Lastly we may mention also among disbursements the payments to the private account 
of the proprietress in the 8th and 9th ind. In the Yth ind. only a few items enter into the 
question, withdrawals of cash to the total amount of 23 nom. 20 ker., and a payment of 
4 ker. for Acvaper ths xvpas§, in all, therefore, 24 nom. It is true, we cannot be certain in 
every case whether the disbursement is made for private account or for the estate. Still 
more difficult is the determination in the 8th ind. Still the cash withdrawals of the 
mistress, the corn delivery for her bread, the goods in kind delivered ‘“ e@s ofxov,” as well 
as the payments to a needleworker and a linen merchant, may be regarded as disbursements 
for her private account. They reach the total of 16 nom. 8} ker.® 

The facts established up to date yield the following total picture for the management 
of the complete estate: 








Sth fud. wth ind, 

Receipts Nom. Ker. Nom, Ker, 
Art. wheat 1010263. 4 1Op21 = 62.15} 
Art. barley Logs = 5.118 loy}= 0.11} 








Cash 15. 6 222.16 
Total due 243.214 290.19 
Annual deticit 13.18 13.18 
a3poyxia = 
<Acruan RECEIPTS 230, 3) are | 
Disbursements 
Art. wheat 1, 80 743 = 416.105 1. 185 580=36. 6 
Art. barley 181 O71—= 4.21 1186 lusk= 5.10 
Cash Il. 144-52 lov. 43 IH. 248, 253 123. 4 
Total 158.164 164.20 
Deficit reckoned above 
and a8poxia 13.18 IB.1S 
Balance 144.224 151. 2 
Private account 16. 8} 21 
Total Expenses 125,14 =45°88 — ) of the I2v. 2=4o87? of the 
——. ( actual actual 
Net product 1OL. 134=4412 ° |) receipts 149.23=5413 7) receipts 


' 1. 66, 

2 U1 74, 74 and 108 give an expenditure of 10 nom. 23 ker. 
mupsing owing to a lacuna, the nunaber for the &th ind. cannot be accurately fixed. Now the curn provision 
for the slaves demands 112 art. wheat in the 9th ind., 82 art. wheat and 27! barley in the 10th ind., 
764 art. wheat and 321 barley in the 11th ind. For the &th md. 45 art. barley 1s reckoned ‘11. 74-5), and 
no great inistake can be committed in assuming that the number lacking in |. 62 amounts more or less toa 
65 art. wheat. I have accordingly inserted the missing figure in my calculation. 

3 IL 160, 208. 4 1], 284-93, 295, 316-22. 5 ll. 440, 468. 

8 VL 350-8, 375-9. 7 Ul. 482 (where supply [rev wa]id(ev)), 503-4. 

8 I], 239, 240, 217. In the last the fraction of a keration is doubtless lost in a Jacuna. 

9 1, 64, 68, 72, 77-8, 103-4, 120-1. 


Since, however, the figure for 1. 62 is 


6—2 
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8th ind, Oth tnd. 
Percentage of Percentage of 
: Actual Net Costs Actual Net Costs 
Incidence of expenses Nom. Ker. receipts product Now. Ker. receipts product 
Taxes 2 38.16} 13:96 25°79 27715 
Irrigation 10.113 4°56 10°34 817 4 
Improvements 22. 41 9°63 21°83 17-24 23.14} 8°53 15°76 18°59 
Labour 15.123? 674 15°26 12°05 15.13 5°61 10°36 12:23 
10th tad. L1th ind. 
Reeves pts Nom. Ker. Nom. Ker. 
Art. wheat 1ol0z=63. 4 10102 =63. 4 
Art. barley 109L= 5.11} 109k= 5.114 
Cash 222.16 223 16. 
Total due 291. 71 291. 73 
Annual deficit 13.18 13.18 
277.13) 
a3poxia — 51.21} =18-60 >, 
Actcat RECEIPTS 277.131 225.16 
Disbursements 
Art. wheat 11. 296,442 468=29. 6 11,362,491 0 SSTZ=HB.AAL 
Art. barley 1,297,443 42— 2, 21 11,363,492 sul= 4. 
Cash 103.224 11. 394, 516-9 121. 3] 
Total 135. 6} 178.181 
Deficit reckoned above 
and a@3poxia 13.18 65.15} 
Balance 121.12} 113. 3 
Private account — a 


Total expenses 


121.12}=13°79 ©.) of the 


113. 3 = 13 7, } of the 





actual > actual 
ee nmunet 156. }=56-21*: Jreceipts 112.131 = 49-87 *, (receipts 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Actual Net Costs Actual Net Costs 
Incidence of expenses Nom. Ker, receipts product Nom. Ker, receipts product 
Taxes 38.16} 13°93 24°79 31°81 38.161 17-13 34:36 BL18 
Trrigation 14.18 O31 9°45 12-14 a. 42 2°30 +61 459 
Improvements 35.141 12°82 22°81 29°27 33.174 14:94 29°95 29:80 
Labour 18.5 6°56 11°67 14:98 20.133 911 18:27 18°18 


Note in this schedule that the addition of the yeapyov Tod ‘Qviavicxov had a favour- 
able influence on the total product. to which also the fact contributed that it proved 
possible. despite the addition of this estate, to keep the total expenses permanently lower 
in the 9th-11th ind. than the figure for the 8th ind. Whereas in the 8th ind. 55:88 °1, of 
the actual receipts is swallowed up by expenses and only 44-12°/. remains as net product, 
the proportion for the 9th and 10th ind. is practically inverted, 45-87 °/, and 43°79 °/. 
expenses as against 54:13°', and 56-21°/, net product. And even in the 11th ind., when 
the a8poyia diminishes the regular receipts by 18-69 °/,. 50°13°!. of the actual receipts 


goes for expenses while 49°87 “/, forms the net product, thus achieving a more favourable 
percentage proportion than in the 8th ind. Naturally savings had to be effected in the 


te 
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11th ind. to reach that result, and so no sort of disbursements are made in this year 
for plantations, which as already observed were particularly low in the I1th ind. for 
irrigation purposes, but disbursements for improvements are on the whole continued on a 
lavish scale despite the d8poyia, and surpass in total the parallel figures for the 8th and 
9th ind. (that may be connected with the change of owner). lagging behind the figure for 
the 10th ind. only by the sum of 1 nom. 20} ker. Indeed. for vats and reeds the a8poyta- 
stricken 11th ind. provides, with a total of 32 nom. 17 ker.. the highest figure for the 
whole four years. Parallel with the disbursements for improvements. labour expenses also 
mount up, reaching their highest figure in the 11th ind., the year of the aBpoyia, when 
they account for 18°18"/, of the total costs. 9-11. of the actual receipts, 18-27 -/ of the 
net product, a very large figure considering that we are not dealing with personal exploita- 
tion by the owners, and so not with the regular agricultural operations. Finally, the taxes 
are very high, amounting in the 9th ind. to 2579 .in the Ith ind. to 24:79 ° _. of the 
net product; and since the state allowed no tax alleviation for a8poyia (unlike what we 
know from the Roman period) the taxes reach in the L1th ind. the height of 34:36 of 
the net product. So it appears that even the great landowners and the great nobles (three 
comites are involved) had to submit in this period of decline to pay very great sum- to 
the state. 

While papyri already published have revealed to us much that is ugly about the great 
nobles of the period of decline. we can assert. on the other side, that the comotes of our 
document managed their estate with great wisdom and great humanity. They spent a 
great part of their revenues in improvements (even the expenses for irrigation must partly 
be claimed as such), and in one vear, when an accident of nature severely damaged the 
produce of their estates. they remitted to the stricken tenants 3072-100". usually 33) /. 
of their liabilities, although themselves allowed by the state no tax alleviation whatever 
in consequence}. , 


1 Tt may be further noted, on the text: 

1. 20 showld probably be restored [wz apa, roriov Por 3app ovos ylelwpy tov, Oadpoor] vo picpara; 6 1. ¢, 
mapa) de. Cf. 1. 267, 6 probably a Japeus evhont for the mere reasou that in snims of money with mapa 
seldom if ever more is subtracted than am keratia one-third of the previous nomusmata 

l. 23: instead of a(apa) €7. wlapa) x, ef 1. 270, 

1. 36: Sapalritwvos) triép xpiOjor, cf. 1. 415, 

1. 45: [x apa’) Mynvas [kat TaxNiov dro Otvew)s. cL. 424. 

L 46: [x/apa) Warvoud:tov yeopy ot aro”Ohews vo pirpata vy 7 apa, So} ofl. 425, 

L477: [rlapa) rev yewpy’ av: aro *Tu[iepou] v[o pirpatra y mapa te], ef. 1. 426. 

1 48: [xfapad) “Appoviov yealpy vt. ett.. vo plopatu 4 [mapa V3], ef 1. 427, 

1, 49: [ mapa) *Evotk(Tupos, épvy jorpop o,f. |, 428. 

These figures and the above proposed alteration im the umber of mowistnata in L380 from 28 to 1s 
give exactly the total of L 54. 
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AN IVORY SPHINX FROM ABYDOS 
(British Museum, No. 54678) 


By JOHN GARSTANG 
With Plate vii. 


During the course of excavations made in 1908 in the necropolis of Abydos there 
was found a small ivory object designed like the head of a royal sphinx, which between 
its fore paws clutches a struggling human victim. This object was originally assigned to 
the collection of the late Rt. Hon. Russell Rea, M.P., and after his death was given, by 
his widow, to the British Museum, together with other objects from his collection. 
Artistically of considerable excellence it is possibly also of historical consequence. From 
its provenance it seems clearly to belong to the period of the late Middle Kingdom, and 
Dr. Hall has proposed to recognize in it a Hyksos king, possibly Khian, worrying, 
imperturbably and implacably, a struggling Egyptian. Dr. Hall’s views are all the more 
valuable in that they are independent of the circumstances of discovery, which tend to 
the same conclusion as regards the date. He bases his opinion on the character of the 
royal portrait, which he regards definitely as Syrian and Semitic. This is well seen in 
the profile. He fails to recognize in it any known royal head of the Twelfth or Thirteenth 
Dynasty, the kings of which on the other hand are known to have been typically 
Egyptian without trace of Semitic blood. 

On account of the obvious interest of the sphinx, this brief note is published to 
explain the circumstances of its discovery. The object seems to have formed the handle 
to an ivory box, being pierced with peg-holes and appropriately shaped on its under-side. 
It was found in a tomb numbered 477. This was one of a uniform series which, though 
broken and disturbed, was sufficiently preserved to enable the contents of the adjoining 
tombs to be separated. They all contained the same class of objects, among which the 
shape and material of beads and scarabs were the most distinctive, suggesting in them- 
selves a date not far removed from the Twelfth Dynasty, but with sufficient variation to 
leave the precise date open. In the immediate vicinity, the discovery of “pan” pottery 
and other remains indicated the Hyksos period more definitely, and this appears in the 
following relevant extract from a monthly report addressed to the Excavation Committee 
on January 30th, 1908, from Abydos. 


The grouping of objects in the tombs has proved of some special interest.... We have also added to our 
fund of material bearing on the misty * Hyksos” period, aid have lately come across a nuinber of tombs 
containing fine specimens, in a few caxe> whole and unbroken, of the curious * pan” pottery, which seems 
to be a survival (or at any rate revival) of the predynastic art. We found traces of this in former years at 
Esnah and in Nubia, and I have made a note of it in the fx, Sere, (VIII, 132 ff)... The best piece is un- 
questionably the small sphinx in ivory, which is the finest example of Egyptian carving that I have ever 
had the luck to find....Some few ubjects have been found too recently to be incorporated in this report, 
e.g., @ fine porphyry vase, a stone figure, a model of a house, ete 


Plate VII. 
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Ivory sphinx of Hyksos date from Abydos. British Museum, No. 54,678. 
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The groups of “pan” pottery mentioned have been published with illustrations 
under the title Two Nubian Graves of the Middle Kingdom at Abydos in Liverpool Annals. 
x, 33, with Plates vii and viii, by Mr. W. B. Emery. who regards the pottery in the 
graves as of Nubian origin. While there is no doubt of its Nubian affinities, fragments 
of this class of ware have been found as far afield as Sakje-Geuzi in North Svria. in 
a provenance of the same period; moreover the large alabaster vessel associated with the 
deposit is comparable with a similar object of the Middle Bronze Age (7.e., the Hyksosx 
period) discovered in 1925 at Jaffa in Palestine. and published in Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Palestine Museum (PI. ii, No. 4944). There is evidently more to be learnt about the 
ramifications of these types. 

The following is a copy of the inventory cards of the tomb in question, No. 1 
its neighbours, as recorded at the time. 


= 
di. 


and 


Tomb 476. Mary A “Os, 

Tarentory. 

‘oy Kohl vase with top and tid. Limestone bers 

.O; Wobl vase with top amd hd. Dark stone 4-7 cis. 
wo A few beads of gold. 
Two small beads of emerald: 10 min. 
&) Two small beads of lapis lazuli: 12 uum.’ 
fy One sinall bead of lapis lavulis 15 man. - Threaded. 
Cy) Que small head of gold 13 miu. i 


f 


dt 
y 


(Ai Cunous piece of metal, heavy : 30 um. } 
(7) Small hall beads of carnelian and glaze. 
(J) One long evlindrical bead 65 mm.) and one ball head. 


Tomb 477. Mark A 08, 
Tu century. 
cay Scarab of lapis lazuli, iuscribed, mt tinue wold setting 25 ems, 
wb, One amethyst bead. 
¢, Two scarab-form beads of stone. 
(d) Que small scarab of red stone: 8 tum. 
(oe, Plaster eye with gold foil. 
cf) Curious daisy -hke bead 
ig) Ivory sphinx clutchmy victine: 59 min, long, 24 min, high. 


Tomp 478. Mark A 08. 


Inventory. 
(a) Tubular glazed beads, black and bine, from collar. 
(b) A ball bead. 
(ce) Piece of shell. 
‘d) One small bead with ribs, blue glace. 
vw) Three fraginents of a large vase. 
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WHO SUCCEEDED RAMESSES IX-NEFERKERE: ? 
By GIUSEPPE BOTTI 


A prolonged study of the Turin fragments of the Twentieth Dynasty Diary of the 
Theban Necropolis, more particularly the portions belonging to the 13th and 17th years 
of Ramesses [X-Neferker@¢ and the 3rd year of Ramesses X-Khepermaré¢!, has led me 
to some conclusions which may not be without interest for the history of this difficult 
period. They bear chiefly on the length of the reign of Neferkeréc, the identity of his 
successor and the position of the period known as the whm méswt or Renaissance. 

It has frequently been stated that the reign of Neferkerét was immediately succeeded 
by the mysterious epoch known as the whm mswt, Years 1, 2 and 6 of which have long 
been known to us, while Years 4 and 5 also occur in an unpublished papyrus (Cat. 1903) 
in the Turin Museum. Many writers? have assigned all the documents dated in this era 
to the reign of Khepermarér, the generally accepted successor of Neferkerér. The facts 
on which this attribution is based are as follows: 

1. On the verso of Papyrus Abbott are three lists of thieves bearing the date 
‘Year 1 corresponding to Year 19.” This Year 1 is certainly that of the Renaissance, 
since the thieves in the lists are actually tried in Years 1 and 2 of that epoch (Pap. 
Mayer A, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052 and 10403). The Year 19 to which it corresponds has 
been ascribed to the reign of Neferkerér solely because it stands on the verso of a 
papyrus whose recto is dated in his reign. 

2. Masprro (Les momies royales, 658) quotes an unpublished papyrus of the Turin 
Museum containing the accounts of three fishermen, in which. in a running series of 
dates, the regnal year changes from 1 to 19 between the 27th day of the fourth month 
of inundation (ro. 1.7) and the last day of the first month of winter (ro. 1.115). Relying 
on the combination of these two years 19 and 1 in very similar circumstances on the 
verso of Pap. Abbott, Maspero assigns Years 19 and 1 of the fishermen’s account- 
papyrus to the reigns of Neferkerer and Khepermarer respectively. 


1 See J pepirt ieratied del Museo di Torino, 1 (=Votm-Pret, L1 Giornale della Neeropoli di Tehe, 
fase. 1-3). The last of the three papyri mentioned is that known as Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1. 

2 E.g., GactTHier, Livre des rors, 1, 1, 216-7; PETRIE, History, 1, 185. 

3 Fresh fragments have lately been added by me to this papyrus (Cat. 2075) and I have collated the 
whole with the utmost care. It must be noted that between the two dates referred to by Maspero stands 
another (passed over by him) in front of recto 1.9, namely day 13 of the furst month of winter. It might 
be thought that this date is to be attributed to Year 1, not to Year 19, the scribe having inserted it later 
without noticing that, being the tirst date in a fresh year, it ought to be accompanied by the year number. 
That this is not the case is clear froin the new fragments. which enable the change of year to be more 
closely determined than it was by Maspero. In fact it is clear from vs. 1.8-9 that the change occurred 
between day 17 of the first month of winter (Year 19, and day 27 of the same month (Year 1). In line 7 
of the same page there actually appears to stand the date day 24 of this same month, but close examina- 
tion reveals the fact that the first D of the figure 20 has been crossed out in faint black ink, and the date 
is consequently to be read 14, and does not affect the question here under discussion. 
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It is apparent that these conclusions do not rest on a firm basis of reaxoning but 
are a matter of hypothesis. If I am not mistaken. however. the new material put 
together from fragments in Turin and the certainty with regard to the date of Pap. 
Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 which a closer examination of the papyrus and its contents have 
enabled us to reach!, make it possible to remove these conclusions from the region of 
hypothesis and to place them on a secure basis. Let us therefore examine them a little 
more in detail. 

With regard to the lists on the verso of Pap. Abbott the attribution of their Year 1 
to the Renaissance on the grounds that the trial of the thieves actually took place in 
that and the following years may be taken as certain. and provides us with a fixed point 
from which to set out. On the other hand the mere fact that these lists oceur on the 
verso of a papyrus dated in Year 16 of Neferkerée is not in itself sufficient to assign 
their date of Year 19 to the same reign, though a study of the manner in which 
papyrus, apparently somewhat of a rarity, wax used and re-used by the necropolis 
scribes leads me to believe that additions made to a papyrus are in general very little 
later in date than the original contents. There are. however. other grounds for believing 
that the Year 19 is that of Neferkerér, and they are to be found in two new papvri 
which I have succeeded in putting together from the fragments in Turin. 

The first of these (Cat. 1914—2053/19.50 -2028), a fragment of which was published 

‘by Pleyte-Rossi in their PL. Ixv a (cf. Gaurater, Livre des rots. ut. fase. 1, 218). bears on 
its recto a list of 14 workmen, and on its verso a text of a descriptive or narrative 
nature, unfortunately incomplete. That recto and verso are not to be ascribed to the 
same reign is clear both from their contents and from the diversity of their script. The 
recto bears neither date nor king-name. but of the 14 workmen six are well known from 
the Necropolis Diary for Year 17 of Neferkeréc, namely Khons son of Ipui(1.3-=17 A ro., 
2.2), Userhatmer son of Maanehktef (1. 4-=17 A ro.. 2.5 and 17 B vs., 5.43), Kenna son of 
Hornefer (1. 5=17 A ro., 2.6 and 17 B vs., 5.42). Nernutef son of Ka...... (1.G-:17 Aro. 27: 
17 Bvs.. 5.44, without the father’s name), Kedakhtef son of Amenkhau (|. 7 =17 A ro.. 2.8; 
17 B vs., 5.45, without the father’s name) and Amenhotpe son of Kenna (1. 10=17B vs., 
5.46). Taking into account the further fact that the script of the recto is identical with 
that already known from papyri of the reign of Neferkerée it seems reasonable to assign 
the recto of the papyrus to that king. 

The verso, written in a cursive script, leaves us in no doubt as to its date, for the 
two cartouche-names of a king each occur twice. and though in each case one of them 
is damaged the two occurrences together enable us to restore the full names “King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, Khepermarée-Setpenrée” and ~ Son of 
Rec Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef.” 

The papyrus thus provides us with a new piece of evidence to be added to that of 
the Necropolis Diary for Year 17 and to Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 for placing 
Neferkeré¢ and Khepermaré¢e very close together in time, for it is highly probable, 
judging by what we know of the method of using papyrus in the necropolis, that our 
roll was re-employed immediately after the reign of Neferkeré¢ and not after a con- 
siderable interval. 

The other new papyrus bears on its recto two pages. That which stands on the 
right (Cat. 1939) contains six lines whose beginnings are lost, written in large characters. 
It is dated “Year 2, third month of inundation, day 19, under the majesty of the King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt [Khepermarer]-Setpenréc. Son of Ree Ramesses-Amenher- 

' Botti-Prert, op. etd, fasc. 3. 
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khepeshef. The restoration [Khepermarét] is clearly certain, for no other Ramesside 
combines the addition Setpenrér in his first name with Amenherkhepeshef in his second. 
The page on the left (Cat. 1932) contains accounts whose nature does not here concern 
us. It gives us two dates “Year 19, third month of inundation, day 7” (I. 1) and “ Year 
19, fourth month of inundation. day 9” (1.7). A third date in |. 9 is lost except for 
the year, which is again 19. 

The verso bears two pages, of which that on the right is dated in the reign of 
Khepermaré¢ (the first cartouche is lost’ but the second, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef, is 
complete). The year- and month-dates have unfortunately perished. The position is 
therefore as follows. We have a papyrus of which the right-hand page of the recto and 
the whole of the verso are dated to Khepermarér, while the left-hand page of the recto 
is dated in Year 19 of a king unnamed. The explanation is not difficult to find, for the 
large script of the right-hand page of the recto marks it out as a true and proper title- 
docket, written in the characters usual for such a purpose, and inserted, owing to the 
customary mania or necessity for saving papyrus, on a papyrus which had already been 
used. This title served to fit the roll to be used for the registration of events in a new 
reign, as is clear from the contents of the verso. It was inserted either by gumming 
over the old papyrus a fresh strip (an irregularity in the fibres in the two bottom lines 
on the left suggests this possibility) or by using a space left unwritten by the accountant 
of Year 19, without taking the trouble to erase the accounts which stood on the left. To 
attribute this Year 19 to an epoch later than the page on its right is quite impossible, 
for we could only ascribe such a year to Menmarée (Ramesses XI); it would be very 
strange if among the papyri of that reign, all written in a highly cursive script (the pub- 
heation of the Turin Papyri now in progress will demonstrate this fact), this one single 
example should exist which shows a script characteristic of the reign of Neferkerér, a 
script extremely similar indeed to that of Extract C of the Necropolis Diary of Year 171. 

We are thus forced to admit the priority of the left-hand page of the recto over both 
the right-hand page and the verso to which this latter forms the title-docket, and our 
papyrus consequently falls into the same category as Pap. Abbott and Pap. Turin 2075, 
giving the following combinations: 


Year 19 corresponding to Year | (Abbott). 
Year 19 and Year 1 (Pap. Turin 2075). 
Year 19 and Year 2 (Pap. Turin 1932+ 1939). 


Now since in the relation of dependence between the years above indicated the point 
of departure remains constant it is clear that the combination 19-1 cannot be accidental: 
and since we have in Pap. Turin 1932+-1939 (though not in Pap. Abbott and Pap. 
Turin 2075) the name of the king who stands in direct relation with the point of 
departure it may safely be argued that this kmg can only be the successor of the king 
of Year 19. But this king is Khepermarér who, to judge by the evidence above quoted 
of Pap. Chabas Lieblein No. 1 and the Necropolis Diary of Year 17 of Neferkerér, is the 
successor of Neferkerér. Consequently the king of Year 19 is Neferkerér. 

Maspero’s supposition with regard to Pap. Turin 2075 thus acquires a definite value. 
What is more, now that the attribution of Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 to Khepermaréec 
is assured, Pap. 2075 provides fresh elements which confirm the succession Neferkerée- 
Khepermarér. 

The two pages of its recto deal with the accounts of three fishermen, Bekentha, 


1 Borti-PBEt, op. c7t., fase. 3. 
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Kasankh and Amenemopenakht. The first two are known from the Diary of Year 17, 
and both, together with Amenemopenakht, occur in Pap. Chabas-Lieblein. Two of the 
three thus continued to furnish fish to the necropolis throughout the period covered by 
these three papyri, and the absence of the third from the Diary of Year 17 may be due 
to nothing more than the fragmentary condition of that document. 

In lines 10-15 of the second page of the recto of the papyrus a new handwriting 
appears, identical with that of Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. J. This again is a fact not to 
be ignored in determining the chronological relation of the two papyri. 

On the verso are the accounts of three other fishermen for the same Years 1Y and 1, 
Setekhmose. Ashatikht and Kadet. The first and the last occur both in the Diary of 
Year 17 and in Pap. Chabas-Lieblein: Axshatikht, like Amenemopenakht of the recto, is 
absent from the Diary of Year 17. Should fortune enable us to lay hands on some frag- 
ment of Year 2 of Khepermaré¢ containing allusions to these fishermen the relation to 
one another of the papyri under discussion and likewise the order of the royal succession 
would be established beyond possibility of doubt. though from what has already been 
said it is clear that such further proof is almost superfluous. 

The king of Year 19 then is Neferkerée-Ramesses IX and the king of Year 1 is 
Khepermaréc-Ramesses X, and we thus obtain from the papyrl we have examined the 
following succession of dates: 

Diary of Year 17, Neferkerée. 
Pap. Abbott, verso: Year 19 of Neferkerér, Year 1 of Khepermarér. 
Pap. Turin 2075, recto and verso: Year 19 of Neferkerér, Years 1 and 2 of 
Khepermarér. 
Pap. Turin 1932 and 1939: Year 19 of Neferkerée, Year 2 of Khepermarér. 
Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1: Year 3 of Khepermarér. 
Tn this series no regnal year of Khepermaré¢ is missing 

There remains the problem of the mysterious Renaissance. which manifestly receives 
no fresh light from the two new documents which we have been discussing. and with 
regard to which we are consequently not prepared to give any opinion. For regarding 
it as immediately posterior to the reign of Neferkerée and consequently as identical with 
the reign of Khepermarér we have nothing but the combined evidence already indicated 
of Pap. Abbott, verso and Pap. Mayer A, Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052 and 10403. from which 
it is clear that thieves denounced in ‘Year 1 corresponding to Year 19” were brought 
to trial in Years 1 and 2 of the Renaissance. As for Year 2 the evidence of the new Turin 
Papyrus 1932+1939 with its mention of Khepermarée may quite easily be reconciled with 
that of the group of papyri just quoted by supposing that Khepermarér¢ allowed two 
methods of dating in his reign. From Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1, dated in Year 3 of 
Khepermarér, we learn nothing in this connexion. nor do the new Turin Papyrus 1903 
and Papyrus Ambras of Vienna, both dated in the Renaissance. throw any further light 
on the matter. It would therefore seem unwise to exclude the possibility that the 
Renaissance may be subsequent to Khepermarée. It is possible that a solution may be 
reached when the immense material formed by the proper names of the Turin papyri 
has been put together and worked out. Even then the results arrived at may well be 
of the nature of probabilities rather than certainties. 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY 


By T. ERIC PEET 


The Twentieth Dynasty presents serious chronological problems which would have 
attracted far more attention than they have had this period belonged to a more 
brillant epoch of Evvptian history instead of to the decadence. We know very roughly 
the number of vears to be allotted to it, and we possess the names and monuments 
of a number of its kings. It is when these kings are to be placed in their chronological 
order and the lengths of their reigns fixed that difficulties begin. Some admirable work 
has been done on the subject. more particularly by Lepsius!, Maspero? and Sethe®, but 
little has been added to their efforts during the last twenty years. This is mainly due 
to the fact that those who have dealt with the question will not observe that 
fundamental distinction between possibility or probability on the one hand and certainty 
on the other which must be the basis of any archaeological discussion. Once a single 
argument has been admitted which does not amount to a certainty, the whole chain of 
reasoning is Vitiated. Thus we may read in more good books than one that Ramesses IX 
(Neferkerée) reigned at least 19 years, and that Herihor was the son of Isis. a daughter 
of Ramexses VI: vet both are pure conjectures. They may both be right, but neither 
can be proved. 

The present article makes no pretence of solving once and for all the difficulties 
connected with this problem. It is merely an attempt to sum up the position as it 
stands. and its only claims to carry any weight are that it does clearly distinguish fact 
from theory and that it makes use of a certain number of unpublished documents in the 
British Museum and at Turin’, 


Tt is unfortunate that Manetho’s epitomizers have treated us very shabbilv with 
regard to this dynasty. for they only give us the number of kings of whom it consisted, 
namely twelve. and the number of years which it lasted, 135 according to Africanus and 
178 according to Eusebius. It is difficult to attribute any serious value to these tigures, 
especially in view of their divergence. At the same time an examination of the reign- 
lengths actually known to us from contemporary monuments, together with the in- 
dications that some members of the dynasty were very ephemeral rulers. leads one to 


1 Liparts, Nonityabuch, Dis. xxxvin tt, 

2 Maspero, Les womess roycles de Deir el-Bahart, in Mémolres de la Mission archeologlque tra nc ise at 
Code, tome premier, Paris, S89. 

' SETHE, K.. Crtersuch vuyen cur Geschichte und Altertumskunde aleyypite us, Erstes Hett: Die Princen- 
liste von Mi dlict Habu, 

' The utmost caution, however, js necessary in using these papyri for chronological purposes. Many 
of them have been used and re-nsed more than once, and the chronological order of the various entries is 
often exceedingly dificult to establish with certainty, even the generally accepted axiom: that the recto is 
always fled before the verso seemingly having its exceptions. In the case of the Turin papyri, too, their 
fraguicutary nature detracts considerably from thew value as material. Were all the Turin papyri in 
perfect condition, we should be very well informed about the chronology of the late Twentieth Dynasty, 
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believe that an average of twelve or fifteen years for each king. as demanded by the 
Manethonian figures, is by no means an absurdity. Breasted, who works backward by 
dead reckoning from the Persian Conquest in 525 u.c.. adding together the maximum 
year known for each king and making what appear to him reasonable adjustments in 
cases of doubt. finds room to allot about 110 vears to the Twentieth Dynasty. namely 
1200-1090 .c. The divergence from the lower Manethonian figure is considerable and 
that from the higher so great as to throw serious doubt on the Husebian tradition. 

Let us then leave conjecture and later tradition both aside and ask what) can 
be gathered from contemporary sources. The first king of the dynasty, Netnakht. 
hardly concerns our problem. and ay some authorities assign him to the end of the 
previous dynasty we shall follow their example. This leaves us with a number of kings 
all of whom bore the name Ramesses. In the older histories they usually number ten, 
but Maspero! has given good reason for believing that the old Ramesses IX. who hore 
the names Sekhaenrér-Miamiin and Ramesses-Niptah. is identical with Akhenrée- 
Setpenrée Siptah-Meneptah of the Nineteenth Dynasty. This erasure leaves us with 
nine Ramessex, numbered from III to XI. We shall now take these in order, trying in 
each case to establish the length of the reign and the position in the dynasty. For the 
sake of convenience we shall adopt here and throughout the article the numbering given 
to these Ramessides by Gauthier in his Livre des rots, m1. fase. 1. 151 ff. 


Ramesses III 
Usimaré¢-Miamiin 
The length of the reign ix cettain from the Great Narrix Papyrus. 1. 1. whence it is 
clear that the king lived into his 32nd year-. 


Ramesses IV 
Hekmarér-Setpenamiin 


That this king was the successor of Ramesses HI ts clear from the coucluding 
sentences of the Harris Papyrus. The length of his reign is also certain from a Turin 
papytus, Pleyte-Rossi, li-Ix (collated)®. It i- six vears*. 


Ramesses V 
Usimarée-Sekheperenrec 


With this king we leave the region of certainty and embark upon that of con- 
jecture. In the first place it is not certain that Nekheperenrée was the immediate 
successor of Hekmaré¢ Ramesses IV. Our sole guide is the so-called List of Princes at 
Medinat Habu. Some historians. Petrie for example. take thir list to consist solely of 
ten sons of Ramesses III. According to these writers the [ist must have been made in 
the reign of Usimarée-Akhenamin, Ramessxes-Netherkhepeshet, our Ramesses VIIT. who 


1 Anup. Serv. X, 131-8. ; 
2 Fur discussions on the exact date see GATHILR, Le /iere dex porn Bag pt fase. 1263. uote 2. and 

bite 7 - pee the Year 3 P Pan, M. . . 3 se Sa 
authorities there quoted. The assignment to this ven of the Year 31 of Pap, Mallet, 1.3 secs very 


reasonable. That the Trin “Strike Papyrus. Cat) Pss0= Pleyte-Rossi axsy-sdvai collated. of Year 29 


belongs to this reign is probable from its reference to the vizier Ta 


2 VWAspery, Les momics copies, 663; SPILGELBLRG, Zertsehe, Tod Npry XIX. TB: Fons nel xX, T9120, 


4 To the lst of datel monuments given by Ganthier add new GARDINER-PLEL, Liserdptoons of S/uti, 


PL Ixxiv, No. 275 (Year 5). 
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is the fourth name and figure in the list and the last to have his name in the cartouche. 
This will become clearer if we examine the whole list. 

There are in etfect two lists, forming duplicates, except in a few details, the one of 
the other. They are on the west or back wall of the second court of Ramesses Ills 
temple at Medinat Habu. List A runs northward from the central doorway and at the 
end of the wall turns the corner on to the north wall of the court. It contains eighteen 
male figures, each of the first ten of which is accompanied by a vertical column of 
inscription giving the titles and names of a prince (L., D., u1, 214@ and 6). List B runs 
southward from the doorway, comprising on the west wall thirteen princes, and turns on 
to the south wall of the court, where there are thirteen princesses, all unnamed. Of the 
princes ten are named, just as in List A (L., D., m1, 214c). 

The names are as follows: 


1. Ramesses (in cartouche). No further name. 
Ramesses (not in cartouche) Nebmaré¢-Miamiin (in cartouche). 
Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef-Neterhekon! (in cartouche). 
List A: Ramesses Setherkhepeshef (not in cartouche), King of Upper and Lower 
Kgypt, Usimarér-Akhenamiin (in cartouche). 
List B: Setherkhepeshef (not in cartouche), Son of Rér, Lord of Risings, 
Ramesses-Miamin-Setherkhepeshef. 
5. Praherwenemef. 
6. Mentuherkhepeshef. 
7. List A: Ramesses Meritum. 
List B: Meritum. 
8. Ramesses Khaemwése.” 
9. Ramesses Amenherkhepeshef. 
10. Ramesses Miamiin. 


99 be 


If we adopt Petrie’s attitude towards this list it is not difficult to find in it the 
namex of seven kings of the Twentieth Dynasty known from other sources, and they 
would occur in an order which does not clash seriously with any other evidence. Thus, 
leaving out the two princes 5 and 6, who possibly died young, and Meritum (No. 7) of 
whom as a king we have no reliable trace, we should get the following identifications: 


1. = King Ramesses IV, Hekmarée. 

2. == King Ramesses VI, Nebmarér. : 

3. = King Ramesses VII, Usimarér-Miamiin-Setpenrer, ae., Raimesses-Itamiin- 
Neterhekon. 

4. = King Ramesses VIII. Usimarer-Akhenamin. 

& = King Ramesses IX, Neferkerée-Setpenrer, Ramesses-Khaemwése. 

9. = King Ramesses X, Khepermaré¢-Setpenrér, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef. 

10. + King Ramesses XI, Menmaré¢-Setpenptah, Ramesses-Khaemwése-Miamiin- 


Neterhekon. 


' Lepsius in one case (J., 1, 2144) shows a damaged ¢ before the words Vér 24? ‘Twn, though in the 
other caxe (214) no such sign is indicated. A ¢ would suggest an abbreviated writing of the word i 
“father * and would combine with the Amin to form J¢-imn, a name of Ramesses VII, Usimarer- 
Setpenré¢-Miamin. Sethe therefore (Unters, 1, 60-61) prefers the reading without ¢, the more so as the 
figure of Amin has in both cases the sdepesh-sword on its knee, indicating the reading Tne-hr-hps- F rather 
than 7t-imu. Dr. Gardiner tells me that there certainly never was a ¢ in the cartouche in List B and that 
what Lepsius shows as a damaged ¢ in List A is in all probability a mere hole. 
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These identifications are in the main not unreasonable @ priori. and we need for the 
moment only remark on the facts that the first is a pure guess. for in the List of Princes 
no name save Ramesses is here given. that Ramesses V, Usimare¢-Nekheperenree. is 
missing, and that the identification of No. 3 with Ramesses VII involves the acceptance 
of the incorrect reading Itamiin for Amenherkhepeshef (see p. 54. note 1). It is precisely 
on these weaknesses that Sethe seizes in his masterly criticism of this reading of the list. 

He first notes that if the princes are all sons of Ramesses III it is strange that 
Praherwenemef. whom we know from other sources to have been the eldest son. should 
appear fifth in the list. Moreover two! of them (Nox. 3 and 9) bear the same name 
Amenherkhepeshef, which Sethe thinks improbable in two brothers. He also finds it 
hard to believe that no fewer than four? xons of a single king should have followed him 
on the throne. namely Ramesses IV, VI. VIT and VIII. the more xo as room has to be 
made among them for Ramesses V. Sethe argues moreover that the belief that all are 
sons of Ramesses ITI is based on the supposition? that the names of the princes are as 
old as the sculptures of the temple. which date from Ramesses TI. This cannot be the 
case, however, for according to Lepsius the king-names attached to the first three figures 
are of the same age as the prince-names of these and of the rest. and the only name 
which is different in style and obviously a later addition is the king-name added to the 
prince-name Ramesses Setherkhepeshef in No. t. If this is true. all the names. with the 
exception of the later addition just mentioned. must date from the reign of No. 34. Now 
No. 3 has generally been identified with Ramesses VII. But Sethe points out that if 
the very doubtful reading Itamiin be rejected for the more probable Amenherkhepeshef 
(see p. 54, note 1) then we have here simply the second cartouche-name of Ramesses VI, 
whose first cartouche-name stands under No. 2. These two cartouches together. Nos. 2 
and 3, give us the full name of Ramesses VI. Now if the names were set up by 
Ramesses VI and not by Ramesses III. the names which follow his are far more likely 
to be his sons than his brothers. and this is the view which Sethe takes. He gives no 
opinion as to whether anv of these sons except No. # ever came to the throne. 
Ramesses VIT, now ousted from position No. 3 by the second name of Ramesses VI. he 
places later in the dynasty, and our Ramesses VIII, Usimarée-Akhenamiin, he moves up 
to become Ramesses VII. 

Who, then, according to this theory. is No. 1? He is the father of Ramesses VI, 
who was never king. but who, according to his son's belief, ought to have been. 
Consequently he inserted him in the list with a cartouche. but could find no more 
specific name for him than Ramesses. In support of the fact that Ramesses VI’s father 
never reigned, Sethe brings forward the fact that a certain (Queen Isis. who received 
a tomb by the favour of Ramesses VJ, bears the title “royal mother” but not that of 
“royal wife.” This woman Sethe takes to have been the mother of Ramesses VI. 

The absence of Ramesses IV and V from the list ean now be explained. We know 
that Ramesses V was the immediate predecessor of Ramesses VI. since the latter 
usurped his tomb®. We also know that Ramesses VI substituted his own name for that 


' Sethe says three (Nos. 2, 3 and 9:: [do not understand why, 
* Still more seven, as supposed by Petrie. 

3 This is net entirely true. PetRir, History, Ut, 139, speaks of the vist which all agree must have 
heen done under Ramesses VITIT”? “No. 4:1, 

4 [t is significant that Lepsius adds that all the names are more lightly cur than any of the undoubted 
hieroglyphs of Ramesses TTT on the same wall. 


o 1, D., 11, 223 a. 
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of Ramesses IV on more than one monument!. This establishes the order of these 
three kings. 

According to Sethe, Ramesses IV was a son and successor of Ramesses IIT. He 
in his turn was succeeded by Ramesses V, probably his own son. This branch of 
the family then died out, or at any rate lost the succession, and its place was taken by 
a collateral branch represented not by a brother of Ramesses IV but by a nephew 
Ramesses VI, the brother (husband of Isis) being already dead. When Ramesses VI 
came to fill in the names in the List of Princes he carefully excluded the collateral 
branch consisting of Ramesses IV and V, filled places 2 and 3 with his own cartouches, 
and + to 10 with the names of his sons. No. + afterwards having kmg-names added. 
Place 1 he naturally filled with the name of his father, on whom, though he had never 
reigned, Ramesses VI's own claim to the throne rested. 

Sethe’s judgment of the lists was entirely founded upon Lepsius’ description and 
figures of them. In order to test this I asked Dr. Alan Gardiner, on his return to Egypt 
this winter, whether he would be kind enough to re-examine the walls and give his 
opinion on a number of points. He has sent me the preliminary results of his examina- 
tion, which are as follows: 

1. The figures are almost certainly of the same date as the main mass of scenes and 
inscriptions on the walls, ve., they date from the reign of Ramesses III. The princes 
are represented as worshipping cartouches of Ramesses III, alternately nomen and 
prenomen. 

2, The names and titles of the princes are shown by the method of their insertion 
in certain cases to have been added later. This was a priori probable from the fact that 
they intrude between each adoring prince and the cartouche which he is to adore. 

3. The cartouches accompanying the titles and names of figures 1, 2 and 3 in each 
list show no sign of being of different date from the names and titles. 

1. The two cartouches accompanying the fourth figure, one in each list, are clearly 
later than the others. In List B the cartouche is crowded in between the figure and 
the column of inscription. which might easily have been made narrower. 

5. The uraei on the foreheads of the first four figures are not visibly marked out by 
the manner of their cutting as of later date than the figures. though on the evidence of 
2 and 3 above they must certainly be so. 

It will at once be realized that Dr. Gardiner’s examination of the original bears out 
the accuracy both of Lepsius’ statements and of the theory which Sethe has based on 
them. Chronologically three stages may be distinguished in the history of the scenes : 

(1) The cutting of the figures of princes and princesses adoring cartouches of 
Ramesses III. This may reasonably be attributed to the reign of that king. 

(2) The addition of the titles and names, including the cartouche-names of Nos. ] 
2 and 3 but not the cartouche-names of No. 4. Within this group no sub-division can he 
discerned, and it may therefore be attributed with comparative certainty to Ramesses VI 
whose cartouches stand beside figures Nos. 2 and 3. No earlier king could have naee 
the cartouche-names of one of his successors, and any later king would certainly have 
added his own cartouche-names. ° 

(3) The further addition of the two cartouche-names of Ramesses VIII to the name 
and titles of figure No. 4. That these are later ts clear not only from Dr. Cardiner’s 
observation, but from the fact that they are written in a separate column and not 
incorporated in the one column as are the cartouche-names of Ramesses VI. Note too 

PL, DMR 21 - Tort rn 130 2 ep. ct, TT, 22060 = Text, Ut, 47-48), 
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that, unlike these, they are accompanied by the titles “King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt” and “Son of Rér, Lord of Risings” respectively}. 

If all the names except those dealt with under (3) above are due to Ramesses VI, 
those which follow his own are, as Sethe points out, much more likely to be his sons 
than his brothers. The omission of Ramesses VII Itamiin still remains a puzzle. Sethe’s 
proposal to place him later in the dynasty is not altogether acceptable in view of some 
evidence to be considered later which makes it likely that he succeeded Ramesses VI 
Nebmaré¢. Two obvious possibilities. however. are either that he belonged to the col- 
lateral line and was regarded by Ramesses VIII as a usurper and therefore omitted, or 
that this latter king, when he inserted his own name, simply did not take the trouble to 
have that of his brother and predecessor inserted as well. 

Thus there can be little doubt that this ingenious theory of Sethe’s must in the main 
be accepted. It explains, as the more ordinary view cannot, the absence of a distinctive 
name under No. 1, whose identification with Ramesses IV was a mere guess. It relieves 
us from accepting the improbability that no fewer than eight sons of Ramesses JIT all 
came to the throne. It explains the absence of the name of Ramesses V from the list. 
The most important argument of all in its favour, however, is that drawn from the tomb 
of Queen Isis. The tomb was given to her ‘by favour of” Ramesses VI. Of what king 
was she the mother if not of Ramesses VI himself? Not. on the ordinary theory, of 
Ramesses IV or V, who are sons of Ramesses III, and therefore had a “royal wife” for 
mother. Nor yet of Ramesses III himself, who was a son of Setnakht*, and whose mother 
was therefore presumably a royal wife. There seems nothing left but to suppose that she 
was the mother of Ramesses VI, and the moment we admit this. in fact the moment 
we admit the existence at this time of a royal mother who was not alxo a royal wife, the 
view that all the princes of the list are sons of Ramesses III goes to pieces. Petrie, in 
order to escape this disaster, suggests that “she may have been called royal wife in some 
other part of the tomb.” This is highly improbable, for the double title “royal wife and 
royal mother” formed such an integral whole that it is not likely to have been split up, 
least of all in the formal inscriptions of a tomb, nor is it likely that any queen should 
deprive herself of so important a part of her titles. 

Petrie further finds a chronological difficulty in believing that Ramesxes VI was a 
grandson, not a son, of Ramesses III. He states that the date of the birth of Ramesses VI 
is fixed by his “horoscope” to 1198 B.c., and that Ramesses III was born in 1224 B.c. 
Quite apart from the question of what reliance may be placed on the horoscope dates, 
anyone who will look at the arguments on p. 3 of History, 11 by which the date 122 is 
arrived at from the “horoscope date’ 1318 for the birth of Ramesses IT will see that we 
are there dealing with a tissue of mere guesswork, and that such a date as the 1224 in 
question is quite devoid of value. Be it noted, too, that a correction of only ten years 
backwards would remove the difficulty. 

We must now turn to a discovery which might reasonably have been expected to 
throw fresh light on this problem even if it did not solve it onee for all. In 1903-5 
Schiaparelli conducted an excavation in the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens at 
Thebes. Close to the already well-known tomb of Praherwenemef (No. 11) he discovered 


1 Doubtless omitted by Ramesses VE im his own ease precinely becanse they would have overpiassed the 
limits of a single column, 

2 L. D., 206d, 2124, 213. a; Pap. Harris, 75. 6 th 

3 SCHIAPARELLI, Reluzione suv lucort della Misstone Arch. qtel éy Butte nat T9NB-1920), volume 
primo, Esploruzione della ‘Valle delle Regine,” 115 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. X1v. 8 
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the tombs of three more! of the sons of Ramesses III, namely Setherkhepeshef, Amen- 
herkhepeshef and Khaemwése. That these four princes are actually sons of Ramesses IIT 
is placed beyond doubt by the extravagantly prominent part which that king plays in 
the scenes of their tombs, taken in conjunction with the titles borne by the princes. 
Setherkhepeshef is s? niswt smsm mr-f, “eldest son of the king, beloved by him,” and s? 
smsm n ht-f, “eldest son of his loins’’: he bears the further title Adn n p? ih, “groom of 
the stable.” We do not know the exact relation which the title s7 néswt smsm bears to 
that of s? nisut tpt n hm-f borne by Praherwenemef. It is possible that the latter was 
originally the eldest son and that after his early death Setherkhepeshef succeeded to 
the position. In the tomb of Setherkhepeshef, Schiaparelli found no sarcophagus and 
no proof that the prince had ever been buried there. He therefore suggests that he 
may have reigned as king and consequently been buried in a tomb in the Valley of the 
Kings. 

The tomb of Khaemwése is similar in stvle to the last. The lid of a sarcophagus was 
found in it. The prince bears the titles “sem-priest of Ptah,” as on the Medinat Habu 
list, and s7 néisut n ht-f mr-f, ‘“king’s son of his loins, his beloved,” s? smsm, “eldest 
son.” 

The tomb of Amenherkhepeshef is stated in an inscription to have been “given by 
favour of King Ramesses III to the great royal children,” which suggests that more than 
one of them was intended to be buried there. Perhaps Ramesses was by this time 
becoming tired of the expense of providing a separate burial-place for each of his 
numerous progeny. The prince bears the titles rptti hri tp tswi, “crown-prince at the 
head of the Two Lands,” s? néswt n ht-f mri-f, “king’s son of his loins, his beloved” and 
“born of the god’s wife, royal mother and great royal wife.” The queen’s name is 
unfortunately not given, but she must clearly have been a recognized wife of Ramesses III, 
probably Isis. The prince bears the further titles ‘‘great chief, overseer of horses of his 
majesty in the department of chariotry of Ramesses III.” The tomb contained a granite 
sarcophagus, but Schiaparelli is not prepared to say whether the prince had ever been 
buried there. 

How do these discoveries bear on the question of the Medinat Habu list? At first 
sight they would appear to accord better with Petrie’s theory that all the princes in the 
list are sons of Ramesses III. Here, it might be said, is clear proof that Ramesses III 
actually had sons whose names were Amenherkhepeshef, Setherkhepeshef and Khaemweése, 
three of the names in the list. What is more, even the titles seem to correspond, for 
Amenherkhepeshef is called “overseer of horses” in both cases, Setherkhepeshef, described 
as “overseer of horses” at Medinat Habu, is “groom of the stable” in the tomb, and 
finally Khaemwése is called “sem-priest of Ptah” in both places. 

The new evidence thus appears to carry a balance of favour on the side of Petrie’s 
hypothesis. But this quickly disappears on further examination. In the first place it is 
by no means impossible in the nature of things that both Ramesses III and Ramesses VI 


' LEFEBURE, Zettsrhe. fog, Spr, 1889, Xx, 127, followed apparently by Gacrarer, Lier des rots, 
tome 111, fase. i, 176, note 3, takes Tomb No. 11 to he that of the mother of Praherwenemef. For the 
evidence on which this ix based, see Conrs Camppetr, Tuo Thebans Princes, 2-3, and SCHIAPARELLI 
Esplorazione della “Valle delle Regine,” 121-2, foot-note. It hardly seets to justify t] 
from. it. 


1¢ conclusions drawn 
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I LYRIE, History, U1, 134 and 145, suggests that the tomb is that of Ti Merenese, wife of Setnakht and 
mother of Ramesses TLL. This isa pure guess. 

WEIGALL, Guide to the Autiquities of Upper Eqapts yr. 268, manbers this tomb 42, 
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had sons bearing these names. In the second place, the names of the sons of Ramesses II 
whose tombs have been found show that in the naming of the royal family conscious 
imitation of the family of Ramesses IL was at work. This imitation extended even to 
titles, and we need not doubt that Ramesses IIT gave to Khaemwése the title ~ sem-priest 
of Ptah” because Khaemwése son of Ramesse> II had borne the xame title. When once 
this principle is perceived, the similarity of names and titles between the occupants of 
Schiaparelli’s tombs and the princes of the Medinat Habu list loses all value. for, if 
Ramesses VI had sons, it is natural that he should have conformed to the family 
tradition both in the matter of names and of titles. 

We may perhaps go further than this. Would there not be a »erious danger from 
Petrie’s point of view in claiming the owners of the new tombs as sons of Ramesses IIT! 
If they were buried here! as vouths (for as such the wall-scenes represent them), how can 
two of them have ruled, in middle life, as Ramesses IX and X respectively, as Petrie 
would have us believe? To this it might be replied that they were never buried in these 
tombs, and that in fact Schiaparelli found no certain proof of burial in anv of the three, 
for a broken sarcophagus proves nothing. Yet, though it is a well-known fact that the 
Egyptian believed in being ready for death and in beginning his tomb in good time, 
nowhere have we evidence that he carried foresight to such pessimistic lengths as to 
cover the walls of his tomb with representations of himself still wearing the side-lock 
of youth. That the princes died young seems therefore highly probable. 

It is perhaps, however, wiser not to press this point. and to conclude that the 
discovery in the Valley of the Queens leaves the Medinat Habu question much as 
it found it. 


Returning now, after this long but necessary digression, to Ramesses V, we find that 
the evidence for placing him after Ramesses IV is as follows. He must have iinmediately 
preceded Ramesses VI, who usurped his tomb. But Ramesses IV must also have been 
earlier than Ramesses VI, who has more than once erased his name on monuments and 
substituted his own. Ramesses IV, however. we have already seen was the immediate 
successor of Ramesses IJI. There remains nothing therefore save to place Ramesses V 
between IV and VI. If any other king came in between IV and V, no trace of him has 
survived. 

The length of this king's reign is unknown. The highest year as yet found is Year 4, 
which occurs in a Turin papyrus concerning a priest of Elephantine. already referred to 
(p. 53), P.-R., liv, 1. 14, and also on an ostracon at Turin’. 


Ramesses VI 
Nebmarét-Miamiin, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef-Neterhekon 


The position of this king in the list we have already discussed. No date in his reign 
is known, though, judging by the number of monuments which he has left, he must have 


been very far from insignificant or ephemeral. 


1 Gorty Camppent, Teo The bew Pres, Lalas net justitied in assimine that the msertion of the 
epithet mz Ari atter the nai of a prince in the Medinet Haba lst proves hua to have been dead, 


2 Maspero, Ree. de trve., UW. LL. 
o—2 
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Ramesses VII 
Usimaré¢-Miamiin-Setpenrér, Ramesses-Itamin-Neterhekon 


A few years ago I wrote in this Journal (x1, 72 ff.) some account of an unpublished 
Turin papyrus which made it probable that this king was the immediate successor of 
Nebmare¢ Ramesses VI and that he reigned at least six years. A re-examination of 
this papyrus in 1927 enables me to advance what was there regarded as a possibility 
or a probability to what is almost a certainty. In the middle of recto 3. 4 is mounted 
a misplaced and reversed fragment. This fragment I now observe can be fitted with 
absolute certainty at the end of verso 1.7. On the recto side this now gives us three 
more signs at the end of 3. 14 (p. 73 of the article) and they are “~{. This very 
fortunately puts the sense of the four lines 3. 12-15 beyond all doubt, and they are to 
be read as follows: “Total given to him [in goods] of every kind, 1210 deben of copper. 
[Givjen to him [from] Year z, month y of the...season day 1 of King Nebmarerc 
Mifamin, the Great God, up to Year 6(?)]...of King Usimarée Setpenrée Mi{amiin), 
our lord, amounting to...years............. Complete total, 1364 deben of copper.” 

No one who has any experience of account papyri will dispute that here a total is 
being given covering a certain number of years in the reign of Nebmarée and a certain 
number in that of Usimarée?. In the portion of the papyrus which precedes this 
summing up we have dates in Years 4, 5 and 6 of a king not actually named. Thus 
the summing up was made in or just after Year 6 of Ramesses Usimarée (VII) and 
covered the whole of his reign up to that date as well as the last year or years of his 
predecessor Nebmarét. The detail of the years of Nebmarét and Years 1 to 3 of his 
successor has disappeared in the missing first page or pages of the recto. 

On p. 74 of the article I have discussed the evidence of the verso of this papyrus, 
dated in Year 7, and suggested the possibility that this year also belongs to Ramesses VII. 
It would be unwise to press this point, and we may be content with the evidence of the 
recto, which makes it almost a matter of certainty that Usimarér was the successor of 
Nebmarér and reigned at least six years. 

Monuments of this king are so rare that it is worth while to mention a possible one 
which has escaped notice. The Turin papyrus numbered Pl. Ixxii by Pleyte-Rossi is 
part of the verso of (and therefore later than) the tomb-plan of Ramesses IV. It consists 
of two texts numbered i and ii by Pleyte-Rossi, quite possibly by the same hand, and 
both forming part of the Necropolis Diary. Page i, I]. 2-8 contain a list of clothes 
given in Year 7 to the citizeness Taurtemheb as her share in a division of the clothes 
of the scribe Amennakht between his children and her. Possibly she was his wife. The 
division was made by the scribe Hori of the necropolis. Lines 9-11 record other 
matters. In page ii, line 3 we meet a date in Year 1. This page must be later than 
page i, lying as it does on the left of it. In lines 5-6 we read: “Twenty-first day of 
the...month of...the workmen went up...King Itfamin.” The king’s name is slightly 
obscured by a fold in the papyrus, but Cerny and myself, when we collated the papyrus 
in 1926, agreed that it was certain. Now Itfamiin (Itamiin) is Ramesses VII, and since 
he is neither referred to as Pharaoh nor given the epithet psi-n nb, “Our Lord,” he is 
dead. The phrase to “go up” fsi in the Necropolis Diary is used almost invariably 
of going up to the tombs, and consequently it is probably the tomb of Ramesses VIT 
which is here referred to. That it is referred to at all makes it probable that work was 


' It is of course just possible that the short reign of a king intervening between the two is included 
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still in progress there, and therefore that the Year | is that of Ramesses VIII. Unless 
we suppose a large gap between pages i and ii of the papyrus which of course is 
possible, though not, in view of the homogeneity of content. very probable, Year 7 of 
page i will be that of Ramesses VII and we should have the implication that he reigned 
seven years}. 


Ramesses VIII 
Usimarec-Akhenamiin, Ramesses-Netherkhepeshef-Miamin 


The existence of this king is vouched for only by the cartouches of figure No. 4 in 
the Medinat Habu List of Princes and by three scarab». The list indicates no more 
than that he is later than Nos. 2-3. Ramesses VI. There is of course nothing to prove 
that he was his immediate successor, and his place in the dYnasty must still be regarded 
as uncertain. No dates of his relyn are known. 


At this point we are met by a very definite break in the evidence. We do not know 
who succeeded Ramesses VIII, and we are therefore compelled to work backwards from 
the end of the dynasty. Four epochs are with certainty to be placed towards its end. 
namely the reigns of Ramesses LX (Neferkeréc), Ramesses X (Khepermarée) and 
Ramesses XI (Menmaré¢), together with the period known as the wha mst, ~ Renewal 
of Births,’”’ or, more conveniently, “ Renaissance.” We must now attempt to determine 
the lengths of these four periods and the order of their succession. 


Ramesses IX 
Neferkeré¢-Setpenrée, Ramesses-Miamin-k haciuwese 


This reign is commonly stated to have lasted 19 years. The evidence given for the 
statement is threefold: 

(a) The dockets on the verso of Pap. Abbott. These consist of two lists of thieves 
each dated in “Year 1 corresponding to (Aft) Year 1%” The Year 1% is generally 
assigned to Neferkerée and the Year 1 to the whim mesut, which is supposed to have 
immediately followed his reign. 

(b) Maspero long ago drew attention to a papyrus of fishermen’s accounts at Turin? 
(Cat. 2075) in which dates in Year 19 of an unnamed king are pnmediately followed by 
dates in Year 1: he attributed the Year 19 to Neferkeree and the Year 1 to the reign 
of Khepermarér, which he held to be identical with the whi msut?. 

(c) In this number of the Journal, Dr. Botti refers to a Turin papyrus (Cat. 
1932 +- 1939) bearing two separate texts on the recto and one on the versu. Of the two 
on the recto that nearest the right-hand edge of the papyrus is dated in Year 2 of 
Khepermarér, and the other in Year 19 of a king unnamed. This king Dr. Botti would 


1 Maspero (Les momies royules, 665, vote 3, attributes the Year Lof this papyrus to Meumuaré¢ on the 
ground that the preceding Year 7 is that of Khepermaree “das predecessor He remarks that lis reasons 
are “too long to be stated here.’ He 1s certainly wrong. The entry of Year 7 is attributed by Erwan, 
Zwei Aktenstucke der thebanischen Uruberstudt, 342, to Ramesses LV, but without, so far as [can see, any 
reason, Spiegelberg, who published it in his Studien mud Matercatien, 92-4, does not attempt to date it. 
The scribe Amennakht may be traved back to Year 21 of Ramesses IL], when he appears in the two 
documents published by Erman, oy. dé. 


2 Momles royules, 638. © Ope cit, O60, 
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identify with Neferkerée. He is inclined to believe that the whm mswt is identical with 
the reign of Khepermarer, though he would not exclude the possibility that it followed 
his reign. 

Now what does this evidence amount to? Document (a) in itself proves very little. 
The dockets are obviously later than the recto of Abbott, ie, than Neferkerée’s 17th 
year. Consequently their “Year 19” might conceivably belong to his reign. On the 
other hand it might belong to a still later reign, and there is nothing to set against this 
except the current belief that an added text on a papyrus is never much later in date 
than the original text, a belief which, even if justified, is very indefinite. The dockets 
therefore do not prove that Neferkerée reigned 19 years. 

Document (b), the fishermen’s accounts, brought up as corroborative evidence for the 
attribution of the Year 19 of Abbott to Neferkeréc, is a double-edged weapon, for in it 
we find that Year 19 instead of ‘corresponding to” Year 1 is succeeded by Year 1. 
None of the historians who have used this piece of evidence appears to have noticed 
this very important point. It might not unreasonably be adduced as evidence to show 
that the Year 19 mentioned in the two documents cannot be one and the same. Yet we 
shall not insist on this, for there is just the possibility that the two apparently in- 
consistent systems of reckoning may be reconciled in such a way as to allow the Year 19 
to refer to the same king in both cases. 

Now Botti has shown that of the six fishermen mentioned as providing the supply 
of fish for the necropolis in this papyrus, four are found in the same employ in the 
Diary ot Year 17 of Neferkerée and all six in the Diary of Year 3 of Khepermarée 
(Pap. Chabas-Lieblein, No. 1). The temptation to assign the papyrus to the 19th year 
of Neferkerée and to draw the almost inevitable conclusion that it was succeeded by the 
fir-t year of some other king (possibly Khepermarér) or epoch is very strong. If we 
refuse this we are faced with the necessity of believing that a group of fishermen 
retained their duties over a period of at least nineteen years: that one man should 
have xo long a tenure is not impossible. That no fewer than six should do so is highly 
improbable. There is therefore a strong possibility that in this papyrus we should see 
evidence that the reign of Neferkerée lasted 19 years, and that that of Khepermarée 
followed it at a not very long interval. 

With the conclusions drawn by Dr. Botti from Document (c) I find myself in 
considerable disagreement. Here we have a papyrus on the recto of which are two 
texts. That on the right, 7.e., nearest to the point where a scribe would begin to write, 
is dated in Year 2 of Khepermaré¢: it is written in a fine large upright hand. That on 
the left of it is dated in Year 19 of an unnamed king, and is an account of grain 
received for the staff of the necropolis. When on the same side of a papyrus we find 
two pages written the same way up and adjacent the one to the other it is an almost 
certain inference that the one on the right is the earlier, for a scribe began on the right, 
and never, except for special reasons, left a large blank space at that end of his sheet. 
-l priori, then, one would expect the page dated Year 19 to be later than, not earlier 
than, that dated in Year 2 of Khepermarér. This judgment seems to me to be in no 
way invalidated by the verso. Here we find another document, a list of the workmen 
of the necropolis, dated in a year which is lost, of the reign of Khepermarér. This text 
is not in my opinion in the same hand as that of Khepermarét on the recto, but in one 
which resembles it closely. Thus the papyrus as a whole has every appearance of having 
been originally written during the reign of Khepermarée and of having had a short text 
added to it on the unused portion of the recto in the 19th year of a later king. At any 
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rate the burden of proof lies with those who wish to assign the earlier date to the text 
of Year 19. I am unable to accept Bottis defence of this view. Tle suggests either that 
anew piece of papyrus had been glued over just as much of the document of Year 19 of 
Neferkeré¢ on the recto as was needed to insert a title-docket! (for such he conceives the 
text of Year 2 to be) to the Khepermarée document on the verso, or that that part of 
the text of earlier date which originally covered this space was erased. the rest. on its 
left. being spared since the space was not needed. The first explanation seems unlikely 
partly because there is no evidence of this kind of wholesale patching of papyrus by the 
scribes and partly because I can see no trace of three lavers of papyrus at this point: 
the second I cannot accept because the papyrus does not show any sign of being 
palimpsest. 

There is unfortunately no prosopographical evidence to help us. In the text of 
Year 19 no persons are mentioned save a scribe whose name cither was. or at least 
began with, Mery. We have therefore no sufficient evidence for assiyning this teat to 
the reign of Neferkerée and certain reasons for thinking that it may well be later, 
perhaps from the reign of Menmaréc?, 

The list of workmen on the verso ix of importance for our purpose. for it contains 
several names which occur both in the list of the Diary of Year 17 of Neferkeree and 
also in an unpublished Diary of Year 16, which various indications seem to show should 
be attributed to the same reign. This makes it difficult to separate the reign of 
Khepermarét by any very great distance from the last vears of that of Neferkerée. 

Of the three documents (a). (4) and (¢). then, none is quite decisive in giving to 
Neferkerée a reign of 19 vears, though one. ()). points very strongly in that direction. 
If we except this group of text» the highest date which can be with certainty attributed 
to him is Year 17. the date of the B.M. papyri 10053 recto ( - Harris A), 10068 reeto 
(see Journal, xt. 162-3) and of the Necropolis Diary at Turin. where the kings name 
does not actually occur but may be deduced with certainty from the fact that the theft 
dealt with by Harris A is there referred to. Papyrus B.M. 1005f gives a date in 
Year 18 (recto 3.7) whieh is in all probability referable to Neferkeré¢, but proof is 
impossible. Consequently the Year 17 must stand as the maximum, 


Ramesses X 
Khepermarée-Setpenrée, Ramesses-Amenherkhepeshef 


Onlv one dated document exists for this reign. The others attributed to this king 
by the historians, e.g., Petrie and Gauthier. are all actually dated in the wha mort and 
must for the present at least be excluded. The only cettain document is the Papyrus 
Chabas-Lieblein No. 1. which has been shown to be dated to the third year of Kheper- 
maré¢?, and Year 3 is thus the highest date vet known to us from the reign. This same 


1 The text on the recto 1s te my inind not a mere stile” ors title-do ket to the text on the verse 
but a complete text in itself. There remain only the date, titles and tames of the king. and the mane of 
the necropolis. The rest is lost. 

* Dr. Botti sees an objection to this in the seript, which for hitn is of the type associated with the rein 
of Neferkeree, I have never been in full agreement with hin in dis behef that definite tendencies can be 
traced in the hieratic script «ns it approaches the endoof the dynasty. To ay mind so much depends on 
the idiosynerasies of particular scribes that over so short a period as. say. thirty years no dnoverent im 
a definite direction can be traced, 

* See Botri-PEEt, [7 Giornale dia Ne ropoli A Tehe, fase, 3. 
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papyrus is the only valuable piece of evidence which we have for fixing the position of 
this king. In 3. 17 there is a reference to King Neferkerér. The vizier had apparently 
asked the necropolis for men to be used in transporting certain clothes of King Nefer- 
kerér. The request is refused, the workmen being at the time in a rebellious mood, and 
a workman replies “Let the vizier (himself?) carry the clothing of King Neferkerér and 
the cedar wood.” We may safely infer from this that Khepermarér is to be placed later 
than Neferkerée!, though the absence of the title “The Great God,” usual in speaking of 
a dead king. after Neferkerée’s name is striking, and suggests that he may have been still 
alive, Khepermaré¢ being a usurper. The fact that of the ten fishermen mentioned in 
this papyrus as supplying fish to the necropolis no fewer than six were doing the same 
thing in Year 17 of Neferkerée indicates a proximity between this third year of 
Khepermarée and the end of Neferkerée’s reign, and this is supported by the fact that 
we still find Khaemwése as vizier and Pewerd as prince of the West of Thebes. The 
other persons mentioned in this papyrus and also known to us from other sources 
are the vizier’s scribe Amenkhau, who reappears in the Turin papyrus dated in Years 4 
and 5 of the whm mswt, and Khaemhezet scribe of the necropolis, who appears, though 
without the addition of the words “of the necropolis,” in a piece of the Necropolis 
Diary dated in the Year 162, and probably attributable, as the combination of the 
vizier Khaemwése. the chief workman Woserkhepesh and the scribe of the necropolis 
Horisheri shows, to the reign of Neferkerée. 


Ramesses XI 
Menmarér-Setpenptah, Ramesses-Khaemwése-Miamiin-Neterhekon 


The position of this king has always been regarded as certain since Maspero pointed 
out? how in the temple of Khonsu at Karnak, partly built during his reign, the position 
and titles of the king were gradually usurped by the chief priest of Amin, Herihor. 
The natural interpretation of this evidence is that Herihor was the immediate successor 
of Ramesses Menmaré¢, and there is no other evidence which makes such an interpreta- 
tion impossible or improbable. That Menmarér was later than Neferkerée seems clear 
from the Papyrus of Wenamin, which Erman‘ is surely right in dating to the fifth year 
not of Herihor but of Menmaréc. In this papyrus the prince of Byblos reminds Wenamiin 


1 Maspero had already observed (Les momives roycles, 659-60) that Pap. Chabas-Lieblein showed the 
priority of Neferkeré¢ (mentioned recto 3.17) to Khepermaré¢, whose name stands on the verso. It is 
worth while to observe that in the passage given by him from Champollion, the latter has quoted as 
occurring under the date Paoni 22 in Chab.-Liebl. a passage coming from a totally different papyrus, 
namely Pleyte-Ros»si xxxiy. No wonder Maspero was puzzled and thought that Champollion must have 
had access to fragments of Chab.-Liebl. since lost! Where Champollion found the receipt bearing a date 
in the reign of Ramesses TV Hekmaré¢-Setpenamiin which he transplants to the verso of Chab.-Liebl. 
I cannot imagine. There are further confusions in his account. The king, a scribe of whose temple is 
mentioned under Pharmuthi 25, is Ramesses III Usimaré¢-Miamtn (Chab.-Liebl. 2. 8) not Ramesses IV: 
the king whose name occurs in 6. 7 under the date Mesore 14 is Ramesses II (not Ramesses III as stated 
in a parenthesis hy Maspero’, and the king referred to in 2. 26 on the 26th Pachon is the same Ramesses II 
and not “son fils et suecesseur.” 

® Pap. Turin, P.-R. xc, hne 8. This papyrus is in reality part of P.-R. lxxxiii, line 1 of Col. ii of xe 
following directly upon line 4 of Col. ii of Ixxxiii.s. A scribe Khaemhezet also occurs in P.-R. x, line 10: 
the papyrus is dated in Year 7, but of what king is uncertain. 
¥ oe f. ay. Spr., 1883, 75-7, This episode is admirably treated by BreasteD, Ancient Records, 

“4 Zoitachr. fag. Spr, XXX0H, 2. 
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of the fate of the envoys who came from Egypt to his city in the time of Khaemwése}, 
by whom must surely be meant Neferkerée, and remained there 17 years? That 
Menmarér is later than Khepermarér is also clear from the fact that a note dated in his 
reign is found on the verso of Papyrus Chabas-Lieblein’. 

The position of Menmaree at the end ot the dynasty may thus be accepted as 
almost certain. Several dates from his reign are known. The coffins of Ramesses IT and 
Seti I4 both bear hieratic inscriptions dated in Year 6, and as Herihor still appears in 
these as High Priest, and not vet as king. we may safely attribute them to Menmaréec. 

Turin possesses dated papyri of Years 12 and 17. The former of these is that given 
by Pleyte-Rossi in Pl. Ixv, c. When collating this in 1923 I was surprised to find that 
it forms part of the long account papyrus. P.-R. xevi, xevil. ¢. ci. ely. elvi and elvit. 
lying to the right of Plate ¢ with a very short gap. The main historical interest of the 
papyrus is that it shows us the veteran prince of the West Pewerd still living in 
Menmarér’s twelfth year. in the company of younger officials such ax the seribe of the 
necropolis Dhoutmose. The papyrus dated in Year 17 is a fine but incomplete letter. 
Pleyte-Rossi, Ixvi-lxvii, written from the king to Panehsi the army commander and 
“Royal Son of Kush.” and mentioning the butler Yenes. 

The only other date known from this reign is Year 27. on the stela of a scribe called 
Hori from Abydos, and this is therefore the minimum length for the reign. 


The Renaissance (hi mst) 


The indications so far observed point to the fact that Neferkerée reigned certainly 
17 years and possibly 19, that Khepermarée was a successor of his, possibly though not 
necessarily immediate, and that Menmaré¢ was later than both. 

The next step in our argument must be to examine the period known as the wha 
mswt or Repeating of Births. The dates known from this period are ax follows: 


(1) Year 1. Pap. Mayer A, 1. 1. ; 

(2) Year 2. Pap. Mayer A. 8. 1, 11.1: Pap. BM. 10f03% 1. 1. 

(3) Years 4 and 5. Mentioned in an unpublished papyrus in Turin (Cat. 1903 180), 
This is a record of rations of various kinds issued to the necropolis. The otticials 


1 Tf the vizier of this name is meant. which is improbable, the time Tapuccions we tanch the sate 
2 Tt is clear from this that more than seventeen vears have elapsed since these messengers were sent, 


for Wenaniiin saw their tomnb: in other words they were sent uore than twelve sears before the accession 
of Menmaré¢. Unfortunately this fact is not of the Teast use te us as we donot knew an whet vearof 
Neferkeré¢ they were sent. 
3 See Borri-Peer, [7 Giornale del Necropoli di Tchr, fase 2. 
wee Jove = iA ; s ny rar Woxpamd xut 
+ Maspero, Les momies royvles, 553-63 and Pls. x-avi, It needs only a lance at Pl. x band xn te 
see that on the latter the hicratie inscription Las been doctored, doubtless te ensure clearer reprodne tron. 
Thus the yroup Bs which appears on xii at the end of line 1 is incorrect, ne vertical stroke appe arms in 
= . + 
xB. Consequently the word Be “yidier® probably stood at the beginning of the lacuna, perhaps 
followed by the vizier’s name. We must therefore net read with BREASTED, wLredent Records, & S03, > the 
vizier, the High Priest... Herihor,” giving the impression that Herihor held the offic: 
3S ote 1 8 fo) : : . : me ; 
“the vizier [X. and] the high priest Herihor.” It is unfortunate that in the ms.ription on the coffin of 
Ramesses II there is a lactina at precisely the same spot, MAsrERo. og. ert, 997, te. 15, shows at ats 


eof vizier, but rather 


beginning mre 8 «The chief of....2 but it is dificult to sec haw this title is to be completed satisfactorily, 
= = a aie n A : é 
and it would be well if the coffin were examined again with a view to testing Maspero’s reading and 
deciphering, if possible, the rest of the phrase. : 
5 Also probably, to judge by the official personnel, Pap, BAM, 10383, dated Yer 2, without king-name. 
oF . c=] 


4 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xtv. 0 
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mentioned are the overseer of the treasury Wenennefer, the deputy of the treasury Hori 
and the vizier’s seribe Amenkhau. 

(4) Year 6. Ambras Papyrus, Vienna. 

The whm mswt then lasted at least six years and was in ordinary use for dating 
purposes. Most of the historians have avoided the problem by quietly assigning all the 
dated documents of this period to corresponding years in the reign of Khepermarér, 
giving as a justification for this the testimony of the Abbott dockets. We have already 
seen that this is pure assumption. What then are the possibilities with regard to this 
period? They are as follows: 

(1) The whm mswt was part of Neferkerér’s reign. 
(2) It followed this immediately. 

(3) It is equivalent to the reign of Khepermarer. 
(4) It followed this reign immediately. 
(5) It formed part of the reign of Menmarér. 


Now the astonishing thing about the papyri dated to Years 1 and 2 of this era is 
that their personnel is entirely different from that of those of the later years of Neferkerér. 
In the trial of Mayer A and B.M. 10052 the officials are: 

The vizier Nebmarérnakht. 

Overseer of the treasury and granary Menmarérnakht. 

Steward and royal butler Yenes. 

Steward and royal butler Pemeriamiin, scribe of Pharaoh. 

Qf these persons Nebmarérnakht was vizier in Year 14 of Neferkerér (Abbott, 4. 15) 
and also in Year 1 corresponding to Year 19 (Abbott dockets, A. 20). He is also found 
along with Menmarérnakht and Yenes in Pap. B.M. 10383, a document dated in Year 2 
but with no king-name. Menmarénakht occurs also in Pap. Turin, P.-R. Ixi, line 6 
(collated), a papyrus where he is associated with the vizier Wenennefer!: this vizier is 
dated by a relief at Karnak (Ree. de trav., x1, 173) to the reign of Menmarér, and, what 
is more, the papyrus itself is marked as coming very late in the dynasty by its reference 
to the scribe of the necropolis Dhutmose. Pemeriamiin is not known elsewhere, but 
Yenes reappears in a letter of Year 17 of Menmaré¢ in connexion with the famous 
viceroy of Nubia Pnehesi (Pap. Turin, P.-R. Ixvii, 15). 

The connexions of the official personnel of the whm mswt seem thus rather to look 
forward towards the reign of Menmarér. It has nothing in common with that of the 
robbery papyri of the Years 16 and 17 of Neferkerér, the chief figures of which are 
the vizier Khaemwése, the high priest of Amin Amenhotpe, the prince Pewerd, the 
butlers Nesamiin and Neferréremperamiin, and the prince Pesitir. And yet there are 
puzzles here. Nebmarérnakht was vizier in Year 14 of Neferkerée (Abb. 4. 15), but 
Khaemweése was vizier in Years 16 and 17. Again Nebmarérnakht was vizier in 
“Year 1 corresponding to Year 19,” and also in Years 1 and 2 of the whm msut. 
A witness in the trial of Pap. B.M. 10052 (8. 19; date whm msut Year 1) states that 
he remembers the putting to death of certain tomb-thieves “in the time of the vizier 
Khaemwése.” Yet in Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1, which is dated in Year 3 of Kheper- 
marér, Khaemwése is vizier and Pewerd is prince of the West of Thebes! 

It is possible that we may get some light in the darkness if we can determine the 
nature of the period known as whm mswt. It must have been a remarkable event which 


GAUTHIER, Livre des rots, UI, i, 209, is wrong in assigning this papyrus to the reign of Neferkeré¢. 
T had made the same mistake myself and was corrected by Cerny. 
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could induce the conservatively-minded Egyptians to abandon the time-honoured custom 
of dating by king-years. In fact it is only with reluctance that we are prepared to 
admit that such a thing really happened, and we wonder whether some king may not 
have borne whm mswt “ Renewing Births” as one of his names, but of this there is nu 
trace. Two earlier kings used it as a name—Amenemmes I of the Twelfth Dynasty. and 
Seti I of the Nineteenth. Both these kings. as Gardiner has pointed out to me. may 
well have regarded themselves as founders of dynasties: Amenemmes with considerable 
right, Seti with somewhat less. As used for dating purposes in the Twentieth Dynasty 
the phrase might be expected to indicate a re-establishment of the normal state of things 
after a period which had been regarded officially as abnormal. Such abnormality might 
have consisted in nothing more than the temporary holding of the throne by a usurper: 
if this is the case it has left no other visible trace. It might. on the other hand, refer 
to some event of quite a different type, and two are known to us which seem to call for 
consideration, The first is the “war of the chief priest of Amin Amenhotpe.” and the 
second is the invasion of Egypt, or at least the Theban area, by foreigners. of which we 
have such manifest evidence in the Necropolis Diary. 

Let us consider first the war of the high priest Amenhotpe. It is referred to in two 
passages, firstly Pap. B.M. 10052, 13. 24, where we have a bare mention of “the war of 
the high priest of Amin,” and in Pap. Mayer A, 6. 3 ff.. where a witness states that 
a certain event took place between the sixth and the ninth months! of “the vivlence 
done to Amenhotpe the high priest of Amin.” We do not know the nature of this 
“violence ’”’ (‘h) but it is not impossible that we are to see in it some kind of attack 
upon the temporal power of the priesthood of Amin. which was at this time increasing 
at an alarming rate®. We cannot even fix the date of the event. The witness ix speaking 
in the first year of the whm mswt, and the robbery from the portable chest in which he 
is concerned must have taken place some years earlier, for two of the other witnesses, 
brought up to be questioned concerning the movements of their fathers, suspects who 
have since died, state that they were little boys when the crime was committed. It is 
not easy to know how much time must be allowed for this, the more so as they would 
probably exaggerate their extreme vouthfulness at the time in order more completely to 
clear themselves of any suspicion of implication in the thefts. Still a space of four or 
five years is probably the minimum. Thus the whim msut cannot mark a restoration 
after the war of the high priest, for the facts just related show that the two events are 
separated by a considerable interval3. 

We have next to consider whether the whm mowt may not mark a restoration after 
a period of foreign invasion. The evidence for such an invasion I have published else- 
where?, and here I need only add two passages which point in the same direction. 
The first is Pap. B.M. 10383, 2. 5, where an official exculpates himself with regard to 
thefts of copper from the doors of the House of Pharaoh by saving, "I left the House 
of Pharaoh when Painhasy came and did violence (th) to my superior officer, though 


1 See Journul, x1, 254-9. 

* See, however, below, p. 6%. 

3 The same witness refers in 6.9 to a clearing up of the disturbed temple after the war was over. In 
my edition I have translated his words. dr dr ferter syed, as © when order was restored,” but this would 
require sspd and not spd. Can the words mean simply © When all was over,” Iterally “ When one was 
ready”? For spd ‘be ready” in the sense of “finished” the Gertuan fertiy provides a good parallel. 

4 Journal, Xu, 257-8. See also WainwriGHt, deve. Serr, X20. TOR 

y—2 
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there was no transgression in him,” The other passage is Pap. Mayer A. 4. 5, where an 
accused man says “I fled before the mdw cn when Painhasy made the mdw tn.” Here 
it is impossible to guess what is meant by mdw cn, but it was clearly an act of hostility. 

Painhasy himself, clearly a protagonist in these events, was doubtless, as his name 
implies, a Nubian?, but there were also Libyans, and specifically Meshwesh, in Egypt at 
this time. To the passages quoted as evidence® for this we should perhaps add Pap. 
Mayer A, 8. 14, where a man asked to account for his possession of certain gold and 
silver says, “I got them from the Meshwesh.” The earliest certain date for these 
appearances of Libyans in Egypt is given by the Necropolis Diary of Year 13, certainly 
to be assigned to Neferkerér--Ramesses IX4. It is possible that the fragment of the 
Diary for Year 8 referred to among the evidence given in the Journal? is to be dated 
to the same king, for it mentions the chief workman Nekhemmut, well known in the 
reign of Neferkerée, The latest reference to the intruders occurs in Pap. Chabas- 
Lieblein No. 1, the Necropolis Diary for Year 3 of Khepermarér. It is not at all 
impossible that the suppression of Amenhotpe and these foreign invasions are to be 
brought into the same context, for in the passage from Pap. Mayer A already quoted 
the witness states that “the foreigners® came and took possession of the temple” and 
that six months after the beginning of the suppression of Amenhotpe, “Peheti, a 
foreigner (ser), seized me and took me to Ipip.” It is at the same time difficult to see 
why the attack of foreigners should be levelled at the high priest of Amin. 

Since we can trace these foreign interruptions as far down as the third year of 
Khepermaré¢ we must be prepared to admit, if we regard the whm mswt as a restoration 
after the final expulsion of the invaders, that this period must be placed after 
Khepermaré’s reign, It is worth noting in passing that, whatever the Renaissance 
was, it was orthodox in the matter of religion, for in the new Turin papyrus 1903/180, 
dated in Years 4 and 5 of the Renaissance, we have a reference to “the vizier and the 
high priest of Amin,” though unfortunately neither is named. 

Thus our evidence for connecting the Renaissance with the foreign invasions is 
extremely incomplete, so incomplete that it would be mere folly to press it. Consequently 
the line of enquiry suggested by the supposed meaning of the phrase whm mswt may be 
taken to have failed us®, 

We are thus thrown back on the prosopographical evidence. I do not propose to 
deal with this here, because it falls far more within the competence of Dr. Cerny, 
whose material on this ae is much more complete than mine, he having studied 


liad Fa EN 7 inl Sy . rag ot] in it.’ 
ye. | nn: mak vs SS =. Hardly, I think, “when there was still no damage in it,” 
ic., in the House of Pharaoh. 

° Is he perchance the same man as Ramesses XI’s viceroy of Nubia’ 

2 Journul, XU, 257-8 See also Warnwricat, dan. Serr. xxvu, 76 ff 

+ Borrr-Pret, L/ Giornale dellu Necropoli di Tebe, 9-10. 

* Assuming Gardiner’s translation of #¢¢ as simply “ foreigner” to be correct, Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., 
1915, LAT 

* Dr, Gardiner calls my attention toa difficult passage in the Horemheb Decree which might, if one could 


be sure of its meaning, throw light on the sense of whi set. It runs as follows: (> Se rill 


a> eT ees, Wee IS fps ee es NY Asained He 
translates “If the (read “my” 4) nimerod of existence on earth be enduring at least | fsut) in the making of 
monuments of the gods I will repeat births Irke the moon.” Whatever he the exact meaning of the words, 
the comparison must be Letween the frequency with which the king makes monuments and that with 
Which the invon Is born again (at each of his monthly risings). Can oun mst mean simply “ birthday”? 
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from this point of view large numbers of ostraca of the period, both at Cairo and 
elsewhere. It may, however, be worth while to point out very shortly some of the 
difficulties involved in the use of prosopographical evidence in the present case. 

At certain periods of Egyptian history we can establish the succession of several 
kings from the biographies of great officials who recount in due order their careers under 
each of the kings whom they served: but in our material for the late Twentieth 
Dynasty there is nothing of this kind, and we have to fall back on chance references to 
persons or officials in different papyri. Of how little real use these are to us will 
be apparent from the following considerations: 

1. Certain names are extremely common. especially among the workmen of the 
necropolis, for example, Nesamiin. Hori and Pakharu. Confusion is therefore very easy. 
the more so as it was customary at the period to name the grandson after the grand- 
father. Thus even the name “Hori son of Amenkhau”’ occurring in two papyri must 
not be equated without further evidence. tor the Hori of the one may well be the 
grandfather of the Hori of the other, and similarly with the Amenkhau. 

2. The almost invariable prefixing of a title to a proper name goes far to mitigate 
this difficulty, but does not entirely remove it. Thus though “the scribe Hori” gives 
a narrower field than simply “Hori” it is still insufficient, for out of every hundred 
Horis, and there probably were a hundred in Thebes, several may have been scribes. 
Only when the title is unique or nearly so, ¢.g., “vizier” or “scribe of the necropolis,” 
do we approach certainty. 

Three further considerations apply specially to the case under consideration. 
They are: 

3. The periods whose order we are trying to determine are very short. the 
Renaissance possibly only six years, and the reign of Khepermarer three years on the 
highest known date. Large numbers of officials may quite naturally have remained in 
office throughout the whole of the two periods, if they were adjacent. Consequently, 
even if we possessed complete lists of the chief Theban officials of the two periods. they 
would in all probability prove so similar that nothing could be argued from them as to 
the order of the two. 

4. The few documents which we possess from this epoch are of ve1y different types. 
Whereas some give us the names of several of the high officials of their period, others 
are concerned almost entirely with a totallv different stratum of society. and name none 
but cemetery workers or fishermen. Thus the various types of document offer no 
elements of comparison one with another. 

5. A change of government such as was not improbable in these troubled times 
might lead to a complete change of officials at one blow, from the vizier downwards. 
Consequently when we find two papyri in which the main offices are held by completely 
different sets of men we must not argue that they differ considerably in time, for the 
cause may be nothing more than a change in government. 

Such are the difficulties with which it is necessary to reckon in an enquiry of this 
kind. The accompanying table gives a conspectus of some of the material. It is limited 
to the more important officials in two groups of papymi, firstly a set of documents from 
the British Museum (with the exception of Pap. Amherst) dealing with tomb-robberies!, 
and secondly a set of papyriin Turin. It shows very clearly the complete break between 
the main officials of the end of Neferkerée’s reign and those of the Renaissance, but what it 
cannot show us is whether this break is due to length of time or to change of governiment. 


1 Por a description of these papyri, see Juvrad/, x1, 37 th, L624. 
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We may now sum up the answers suggested by our enquiry to the questions which 
we originally put to ourselves concerning the position of the Renaissance. 

1. Was it a part of the reign of Neferkerée? This possibility cannot be ruled out. 
If the Year 19 of the dockets of Pap. Abbott is really that of Neferkerée, and the 
Year 1 to which it corresponds is that of the Renaissance, then it seems clear that the 
Renaissance either was a name for the last years of Neferkerér, from Year 19 onward, 
or immediately followed his reign, which in this case ended in Year 19. With regard to 
the two assumptions made here, it may be said that the assignment of Year 1] of the 
dockets to the Renaissance is very reasonable in view of the fact that the thieves men- 
tioned in them do actually come up for trial in Year 1 of that epoch (Pap. B.M. 10052 
and Mayer A), and it is hardly likely that a considerable time should have elapsed, as 
for example the reign of Khepermaré¢ with its minimum of three vears, between the 
denouncement and the trial. With regard to the assignment of Year 19 to Neferkerér, 
the situation must be faced that if it is not assigned to him it can only belong to 
Menmarer, and the whole of the Renaissance would thus be transplanted into his reign. 
This possibility will be considered under 5. 

2. Was the Renaissance a separate period immediately following the reign of 
Neferkerée? This has practically been dealt with above. It is just possibly the correct 
solution. Those, however, who hold this view and attribute the Year 1 of the fishermen’s 
account papyrus to the Renaissance will have to explain why this Year 1. which here 
appears to follow Year 19, is represented in the Abbott dockets as “ corresponding 
to’? it. 

3. Is the Renaissance identical with the reign of Khepermarée? This is the one 
supposition which can be ruled out with comparative confidence The title docket on 
the verso of Pap. Chabas-Lieblein No. 1 shows that during the reign of Khepermarér 
the years were numbered in the normal manner; that two different dating systems 
should be in existence side by side for no less than six! years in the same part of Egypt 
is unthinkable. 

4. Did the Renaissance immediately follow the reign of Khepermaréc? If we accept 
the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets as that of Neferkerér, the answer to this question 
must be no, unless we are prepared to deny that the Year 1 which there corresponds to 
it is that of the Renaissance. It is just possible to do this on present evidence or rather 
lack of evidence. and to suppose that this Year 1 is that of Khepermarer, and that the 
thieves mentioned in the dockets remained untried throughout the three or more vears 
of Khepermarér’s reign, to be brought to book in the first year of the Renaissance which 
immediately followed this. Yet this cannot be regarded as very probable, as we saw 
above. It would be for the advocates of such a theory to explain why Year 19 of 
Neferkerée should be said to “correspond to” Year | of his successor Khepermarer. 

5. Was the Renaissance part of the reign of Menmarét? This is a highly attractive 
possibility. If the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets does not refer to Neferkerée it must 
refer to a later king, and since we may with great probability rule out Khepermarér, 
whose highest known date was three years, we should have good reason for attributing 
it to Menmaré¢. Such a theorv is, however, not without its difficulties. Nebmarérnakht 
was vizier in Year 14 of Neferkerér (Pap. Abbott, 4. 15) and here again he is found as 
vizier in Year 19 of Menmarér, at least twenty-five years later. This is of course not 
impossible, the more so as he was presumably named after, and hence born under, 
Nebmarét Ramesses VI, and was consequently quite young when he became vizier in the 


1 Year 6 being the highest known Renaissance date 
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reign of Neferkerér. A much more serious difficulty lies in the fact that according to 
Pap. Turin Pleyte-Rossi, Ixi (collated, together with considerable unpublished portions), 
a certain Wenennefer was vizier in Year 18 of Menmarér. It is true that the papyrus does 
not name the king, but we know from the reliefs of the temple of Amenophis III at Karnak! 
that this vizier served under Menmaré‘, and we cannot put him back into Year 18 of 
Neferkerée, even if there ever was such a year, without supposing a change of vizier 
between that year and the previous year when Khaemwése held the office (Pap. B.M. 
10053, ro., 1.5). Another very strong reason for placing Wenennefer in the reign of Menmaré¢ 
is his association in the papyrus referred to with the scribe of the necropolis Dhutmose. 
This man is dated to the very end of the dynasty by the letters published in Spiegel- 
berg’s Correspondances des rois-prétres and others (unpublished at Turin) of the same 
series. Moreover he is frequently mentioned in Pap. Turin, P.-R. xevi-xcvii, c—ci, clv- 
elvii, of which Ixv c, which bears the date Year 12 of Menmarér, is actually a part 
(see above, p. 65). It is therefore difficult to avoid the implication that Wenennefer was 
vizier in Year 18 of Menmarér, and unless we suppose a change in that year or the next, 
which would be a remarkable coincidence, Nebmarefnakht cannot have been vizier in 
Year 19. Coincidences, however, do occur, and one may have occurred here. The trial 
recorded in Mayer A, B.M. 10052 and 10403 certainly took place some time after the 
crime, for we have already seen that some of the criminals were dead and that their sons, 
brought up to bear witness in their place, claim to remember nothing, having been mere 
children at the time. Now I have pointed out elsewhere that the minimum of time which 
must be allowed to fulfil these conditions is four to five years, but there is practically 
no maximum, except that period beyond which it would be impracticable to procure 
witnesses. What is more, we have little evidence as to the date of the crime, and 
the placing of it in the reign of Neferkerér, which I confess is the date which I have 
mentally assigned to it, is quite uncertain. On the evidence of Pap. Mayer A? the attack 
on the portable chest took place about the period of the war of the high priest Amenhotpe. 
But when was this war? We do not know. Amenhotpe was still in office in Year 17 of 
Neferkerée (Pap. B.M. 10068, ro., 4. 1-3), and we do not know how long he continued 
to be so. All we do know is that in the Year 6 of some king, probably identifiable with 
Menmaré‘, Herihor as high priest renewed the burials of Seti I and Ramesses II%, Thus 
Amenhotpe may have continued in office until this year. His suppression might have 
occurred as late as this, and Herihor, with his eyes already on the kingship, may have 
been the suppressor. In this case the Renaissance of Year 19 may have marked a 
temporary set back in the fortunes of Herihor and a restoration of Amenhotpe and the 
king’. All this is the merest theory, and its only value is perhaps to call attention to 
the necessity of being prepared to cut ourselves off if necessary from the belief that the 
suppression of Amenhotpe and the crimes of this trial took place in the reign of 
Neferkerér. 


1 Ree, de trae. SUT, 173. 


26.3 5 MAspPeRO, Les monies royles, 553, 557. 
+ The fact that we have a date of the normal type in Year 27 is not fatal to this theory, for the 
. - ; ¥ ; 
Renaissance dating may have been in use only frum Year 19 to Year 24 (=whin maut Years 1-6), after 
\ ” 3 


which the ordinary method may have been resumed. If, however, normal datings of the years between 
20 and 24 inclusive were to be discovered, they would need a great deal of explaining away 
§ 3 g away. 
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The results, if such they may be called, of this study may be summed up as follows: 


Ramesses III reigned 32 years 


32 IV 23 6 33 
a y re 4 ,, at least 
3? VI 9? 2 > 
Fe VII 7 ~,, at least (probably) 
., Vill _,, 2 3 
43 IX 3 17 ,, at least (possibly 19) 
= xX - 3. ,, at least 
6 XI ss 27) Cg, ~= at least 
Renaissance 6 ,, at least 
Total 102 years at least for the dynasty 


With regard to the order of these kings we may say: 

(1) That R. IV immediately succeeded R. III is certain. 

(2) R. VI is certainly later than R. IV and R. V, and as there is no trace of any other 
king at this point the order [V-V—VI seems assured. 

(3) That R. VII immediately succeeded R. VI is highly probable. 

(4) R. VIII cannot be with certainty linked up with either his predecessors or his 
successors. He is probably later than R. VI (List of Princes), and there seems no place 
for him after R. IX. 

(5) The order of R. IX, X and XI seems indisputable, but the position of the whm 
mswt in relation to these three reigns is very uncertain. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 1o 
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OBJECTS OF TUT‘ANKHAMUN IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 


With Plates viii—-xi. 


The following notes on some objects of Tuttankhamin in the British Museum may 
be of interest: 

1. A copper bowl, or pan (PI. viii), measuring 17 ins. (43 cm.) on the widest diameter 
of the lip, 6 ins. (15°2 cm.) diameter of base, and 23 ins. (6 cm.) high. The lip is 
therefore greatly splayed, and on one side is 


depressed and pointed outwards to enable liquid = “Lord of the Two 
to be poured out; on this depression is engraved =S 33 Lands, Neb-kheperu-Rér, 
the inscription (see Fig. 1). (©) Sb laeed of Upuauet, who 

The signs are well cut; the cartouche enclosed ra 1} ruled.-¢he two landsot 
by a double line. The bowl no doubt belonged |; = the South.” 


\’, = 
originally to some temple service of the god Ophois = 
in Lykopolis (Asyt). It is not of bronze, but of "8 ™ 
copper, with traces of lead; no tin or other metal whatever (analysis by Dr. H. J. 
Plenderleith, of the British Museum Laboratory). [No. 43040.] 

2. White fayence kohl-tube (PI. ix, fig. 1), imitating a reed (of the kind seen in No. 
51068, also illustrated). On it in manganese-brown (black) are inscribed the prenomen of 
Tuttankhamiin and the name of his queen “the king’s 
great wife Ankhesenamiin.” (See Fig. 2.) The cut round 14 
the tube below the queen’s name is intended to imitate = 
the joint in the actual reed (cf. No. 51068). Height 
6 ins. (15:2 cm.); diameter 2? in. (2 cm.). [No. 2573.] 

3. Deep blue fayence kohl-tube of the same reed-type, 
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Fon 
but plainly cylindrical, without any attempt to imitate Nee iS) an 
the reed-joint (PI. ix, fig. 2). On it in black is inscribed +2 - ca 
“Good God, Lerd of the Two Lands, Lord of Crown- $< 8 | aA 

| ! 


ings, Neb-kheperu-Ree (Tutrankhamin), given life for ee: fo 





ever.” (See Fig. 3.) Height 64 ins. (165 cm.); diameter pan — tht 

3 in. (2 em.). [No. 27376.] al AT Ae 
To these is added for purposes of comparison an ue, ey a 

actual kohl-tube of reed, of about the same date (Pl. ix, Fig: 2: Fig. 3 Fig. 4. 


fig. 3). The ink inscription, placed between two many-notched year-signs from the ends 
of which hangs the symbol of gold, m, reads “Eye-paint of Coming-forth behind the 
Beauties of Eternity.” (See Fig. 4; the sign should be holding two 2, with two more 
hanging from his wrists.) This is probably a funerary object solely, whereas the two 
fayence tubes were intended for actual use. Height 74 ins. (19 cm.); diameter 3 in. 
(2 em.). [No. 51068.] " 7 


Plate VIL]. 





Copper bow! bearing the name of Tut‘ankhamin. 


British Museum, No. 43,040. 


Crreatest dutie ter, VT aehis (43 0a.) 


Plate IX. 
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1,2 Fayence kohi-tubes of Tutankhamiin. svale 4%. 
3 Reed kohl-tube of Eighteenth Dynasty date Seale 5. 


4. Fragment of fayence throw-stick of Tut‘ankhamin. Length, 3) inches (G rm.) 
All tu the British Museum, 


Plate X. 
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4. Blue fayence funerary throwstick of Tuttankhamin: butt-end only (PI. ix, fig. 4). 
The rest of the object was broken off in antiquity. It no doubt came from an ancient 
plundering of the tomb. The object was bought by the late Mr. W. L. Nash many years 
ago, and was acquired with other objects of his collection in 1920. 

It was published by him in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxxui (1910). 194: es 
Pl. xxix, 45. It is decorated and inscribed with the king’s names / ~ ee 
in the usual form (see Fig. 5), in black. The design is the con- | (| and 








ventional lily. Length 3 ins. (9 em.). {No. 54822. =, et 
5. Trunk, with left arm, of a portrait-statue in hard gritstone, aw / 
originally of Tutcankhamiin, usurped by Haremhab (Pl. x). The legs Fig 5. 


below the thighs, right arm, and head are missing: the left arm is 
damaged but the hand complete. The king is holding a standard (damaged). The right 
arm was anciently knocked off and re-fixed by two pegs. for which the holes still 
remain. There is a deep gash on the stomach. The king was wearing the helm (7, the 
infulae of which are shown in relief hanging at the side of the plinth. He 
wears a multiple necklace and a gautired linen kilt, from the cincture of 


which hangs an “apron” of feather-work(‘). at the end of which was some- | ae a 
thing in inlay of another material which is lost, leaving the rectangular hole — x, | 
for it empty. In the middle of the cincture is cut very small.) AS, ot | 
“ Neb-kheperu-Ré, beloved of Amen-Rér.”” On the sceptre or staff is cut in | : 
equally tiny hieroglyphs the beginning of the royal titulary (see Fig. 6), ending Fig. 6. 


with ©2 beneath a cartouche which is quite illegible and has probably been 
usurped and then erased again. The inscription on the back of the plinth reads as Fig. 7. 
The group } “= (sic) is the first on the label, as it is right up at the base of the neck 
of the figure, and the plinth cannot have gone any higher: in fact the cross-bar of the 
top of the “label” is visible in the photograph. It therefore pre- 
sumably means “King and Lord,” an unprecedented title before the 








Insibya, WK. The usurpation by Haremhab is childishly clumsy. as yo | 
may be seen from the photograph. The signs & below the cartouche | Ls!" 
are a restoration by Haremhab. we | 
These usurpations are so wretched that they can hardly be regarded = 
as anything else than the work of an absolute beginner, who was | ne 
presumably stopped or gave up the job after he had tried unsuccess- bas 
fully to cut the cartouche and a few signs, which are, however, enough =) 4 ! 
to tell us the name of the king in whose reign Tut¢ankhamiin’s name ee Usual 
was erased. The mending of the arm (substitution of a new one, now Yi, | 
missing) looks as if it dated from the same time. | 2 
The original hieroglyphs are well cut, and the work of the statuette | @&2 
itself excellent, showing typical traits of the ‘Amarnah period, with slack | o= | 
abdomen, broad hips and shoulders, accentuating the narrowness over | > _ 
the ribs, beneath the rather full breast. It measures 11? ins. (30 cm.) mee 
in height and was originally 5 in. (12°7 1m.) broad at the shoulders: | oe 
the plinth is 13 in. (4 cm.) wide, broadening slightly towards the | 7' 
missing base. Fig. 7. 


The figure was given by W. McOran Campbell, Esq., in 1903. 
[No. 37639. ] . 
For comparison with it I publish (Pl. xi) a smaller headless figure of much the same 
- 1 The falcon wears the double crown aud has a ? sign at his feet. 
10—2 
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kind, in steatite, of Amenophis III, the inscription of which, on the plinth behind, has 
been erased with a view to an usurpation, which has, however, never been carried out. 
The only signs of the inscription visible are the three first (see Fig. 8), 
while further down can just be made out the three symbols of the J1/\ 
king’s prenomen (see Fig. 9) in a cartouche which has gone. The 
figure carries the crook of Osiris in the right hand: the hanging left 
arm holds an uncertain object like a knot or short “sash,” which 
may be a “sacral” knot like that held by the funerary statue of Menkheperréesenb 
(see p. 1), which so much resembles the “sacral knot” of the Minoan Cretans. The 
treatment of the body is reminiscent of that of No. 37639, showing the fleshy abdomen 
and broad hips. which are characteristic of the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
especially of the ‘Amarnah period. The dress is rather different, the apron having the 
two uraei at the sides and being represented apparently as of bead-work, not feathers. 
This figure was funerary in character, as we see from the inscription. It belonged to the 
Salt Collection of 1835, and measures 5} ins. (14 em.) in height. [No. 2275.] 

Of the above objects Nos. 2, 3, 4 (more especially the last) were probably among 
the objects in the king’s tomb, and No. 1, the bronze bowl, may also have belonged to it 
in spite of its Lykopolite inscription. They must have left it as the result of some 
ancient plundering, proof of which is seen in the objects of Tuttankhamiin and Iye (Ai) 
found by Harold Jones in the Biban el-Multk in 1907. in a rock-cut chamber that at 
first was taken to be the tomb of Tutcankhamiin. since Iye’s was well known as the 
Turbat el-Kurid in the west valley’. All, with the exception of No. 37639, were bought, 
and have been in the Museum for many years. 

I have not included the “Prudhoe” lion of red granite in the Egyptian Sculpture 
Gallery (No. 2; ex 34). which bears Tutcankhamiin’s name, in this list, because I regard 
this as certainly if not an usurpation at any rate an “addition” on his part, for both the 
lions (Nos. 1 and 2) undoubtedly belonged to Amenophis III and were set up by him 
at Sulb (Soleb), whence they were removed to Gebel Barkal by the Ethiopian Amonisru, 
who also inscribed his name upon them. Tutcankhamin merely added an inscription to 
one of them, recording his restoration of the monuments of his father Amenophis III, 


IR ~ (Ce RMSrCSys ) SGI. ) “which he (Amenophis) had 


made as his monument for his father, Amon-Ree” 2" }. 52> | > 4 5=. Both lions 
seem to me to be undoubtedly by the same sculptor, and it is highly improbable 
that Amenophis set up only one of them, and Tutcankhamin later on the other in 
exact imitation of it. Also this would not be |; S¢=:, which usually means chiefly 
the restoration of inscriptions. I think that both lions were set up by Amenophis 
as a pair, as it is natural to suppose, and that Tutcankhamin merely restored his 
father’s inscription on one of them, which had got battered in the Atenist iconoclasm, 
when Amenophis’ inscription on the other lion was considerably knocked about, but 
was not restored by Tuttankhamiin. There is no restoration by Tutrankhamin of 
the inscriptions of the other lion (No. 1). as Breastep, Anc. Rec., 896 (11, 363) implies: 
Tut¢ankhamiin’s inscription is on No. 2 only. On No. 1 the inscription of Amenophis 
remains, with a record of Akhenaten’s vandalism in the battered second cartouche 
of his father, in which the name |—~=*={ .f has been roughly replaced in Akhenaten’s 
peculiar manner by a repetition of the throne name Si, in which the middle signs 
are practically invisible. BREASTED (op. cit., 364, n. ¢) assigns this restoration to 


! Tyrko. M. Davis and Daressy, Tombs of Hurmhabi aud Touutdakhaiad nou, 1912, 2, 3, 125 ff. 
2 7 ? — 
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Tuttankhamiin: but when Tuttankhamiin restored his father’s monuments at Sulb he 
had reverted to Amenism, and would have spelt out the name Amenophis properly 
as in his inscription on No. 2; whereas Akhenaten actually did use a repetition of 
Neb-matat-Ré as his father’s nomen after his death, so that the two cartouches 
Neb-macat-Ré stand side by side, as we see in the British Museum stele No, 57399, 
found at ‘Amarnah by the Society’s expedition of 1923-4, on which the dead Amenophis 
is represented with Tiye and described as in Fig. 10. This stele was certainly made 
under Akhenaten}. 

I regard the filial relationship of Tutrankhamiin to Amenophis III as 
proved by this inscription, in default of any evidence to the contrary, 
and in my Ancient History of the Near East (1913), p. 308, I wrote that 
he “was probably a son of Amenophis III by an inferior wife.”’ In view 
of the close personal likeness between Tuttankhamiin and Queen Tive. / 
pointed out in the Illustrated London News, Jan. 1, 1927, I should now Fig. 10. 
be inclined to think it more probable that he was her son, and that 
therefore he and Akhenaten were own brothers, although he was much younger than 
Akhenaten. The fact that Tuttankhamin married his niece, Akhenaten’s daughter, is no 
bar to this conclusion, in ancient Egypt. Mr. Glanville, in an article to be published in 
Parts m1~1v of this Journal, notes personal resemblances between Tutrankhamiin and 
Amenophis III which confirm this view. If we suppose that Akhenaten proclaimed his 
adherence to the “doctrine” immediately after his father’s death. and that therefore he 
was associated with Amenophis up to his fifth year at least, he will have died, after a 
reign of seventeen vears, eleven or twelve years after his father. Smenkhkeree probably 
overlapped both Akhenaten and Tut¢tankhamiin in his three years’ reign?, so that 
Tutcankhamiin, who probably did not reign more than six years, may, if he died at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen (as the examination of his muminy shows)’, quite eaxily have 
been the son of Amenophis III, even if he were not born posthumouly. 


CESK 
(Ga) ( 


1 Grirrita, Journ, xm (1926, 2. 

* For the reign of Smenkhkeré? .there is no doubt whatever from the evidence of fayence ring-becels, 
ctu, that this is the correct form, and that “Staakerét” NCsek2- RO? iy a modern mistake, see 
NEWBERRY, in the current Journal, pp. 5-6. 

3 Carter, Tonb of Tutunkhamen, U1, 160. 
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THE NEW PTOLEMAIC PAPYRUS CONTAINING 
PARTS OF JZ/IAD, xi, 128-263 


By G. M. BOLLING 


The British Museum possesses a papyrus (Inv. No. 2722a) that has recently been pub- 
lished by Mr. H. J. M. Milne as No, 251 in his Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum, App., 210-11. Thanks to his kindness and that of Mr. H. Idris Bell (both have 
also been so good as to answer a number of my queries) I have seen a proof of this publica- 
tion, and wish to attempt a reconstruction of its text, and to stress the importance of its 
evidence about the earlier tradition of the Homeric poems. 

The papyrus is assigned by its editor to the second century s.c., and is to be classed, 
I should say, with P. Hibeh 20 and P. Jouguet as representatives of a type of text distinct 
both from the ~ wild” Ptolemaic texts and from the later Vulgate. The unique character 
of the Hibeh papyrus was recognized by its editors immediately upon its discovery. and 
their judgment has been confirmed by the coming to light of a second and third specimen. 
If my suggestion! that the City” editions are in reality texts of this, or a closely related. 
type shall prove tenable, the importance to be attributed to these papyri will increase 
greatly, All three types of text seem, however, to rest upon the same foundation, which 
may be called the Old Vulgate, to avoid terms such as Attic or Pisistratean text, that would 
raise other issues. Their differences come from the fact that they have all been interpolated 
but in different ways and to different degrees. 

Of the verbal variants? the most important is +Ae[v]wove in line 188», The word occurs 
twice (ZI., Iv, 528, xx, 486) in the Vulgate; both times in the same phrase as here. The 
ass. all read rvevwovr. but there is also indirect evidence for Aevuovr that reaches us 
through Photius and Kustathius, beside a statement of Moeris that mrevuwy is the Attic, 
wvevpov the Hellenistic form. Confronted with this conflicting evidence editors (except 
Nauck and Fick) have regularly played safe and followed the manuscripts. Linguists, how- 
ever, have seen that wAevy~wv must be the older form; if for no other reason? because of 
the ease with which avevuwr can be explained as due to popular etymology; and Wacker- 


1 The Evrternal Evidence for Interpolation in Homer, 37-41. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. The 
separate position of P, Hibeh 20 was questioned by GERHARD, Ptolem, Homerfr., 4. 


70 
2-129. modv|xorourny a miscopying of wodvxKoerny ? 178. axvuper |y tep avaykn by false concord; on 
omission of -t, ¢f GERHARD, op. cit., 20, n. 3. 188. upuivn[y for spellings such as u¢uuvy of. BRUGMANN- 
THUMB, Grieeh, (rram.*, 147; and note the efforts to designate the length of the sibilant by -o¢p-, -oop- 
in Hermayy, Silbenbildung, 118. One may think more remotely of Cretan xoppot, cf. BECHTEL, Griech. 


/rul., 11, 706. If the spelling is more than a graphic blunder (from upp- ?) something like [f-m] would seem 
to be intended. 250. aya k {por :adrix’ ug Vulg.; no interchange elsewhere in the J//ad is reported 
by Ludwich., 

* But ef, the etymologies given s.v. by Botsacg and hy WALDE, even if they are not free of difficulty. 
For material, ¢f/ KCEHNER-Biass, Griech. Grum., 1, 73. 
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nagel' accordingly pointed to the behaviour of the wss. as indicating nothing but the intlu- 
ence of Hellenistic speech upon the Homeric tradition. The discovery of a copy, older than 
all others, that reads 7Aevpors, should now turn the scales even for the most conservative. 
Incidentally, too, it settles the form of Alcacus’s téyye wrevpovas ofv@ where the last 
editor, Lobel (108), has chosen more wisely than his immediate predecessor Diehl (94) 
between similar variants. The discovery of this papyrus thus yields an item that may be 
added to the list? of instances in which modern scholarship has been similarly confirmed. 

Turning now to the larger issues: the first fragment contains the ends of lines 128 36 in 
agreement with the Vulgate, but in the opinion of the editor -the lines following appear to 
differ from the usual text.” There is little from which to form an opinion, but the shortness 
of line 137 (33 letters) seems consistent with the fact that the end of the corresponding line 
did not reach the extant strip of papyrus. Then the next line. in which only Jua.al can be 
read, probably differed merely by having something like cekadm para wodd@ for peyado 
ddanyT@. 

The third fragment containing the beginnings of verses 249-63 offers much the same 
aspect. For lines 254-5 the editor suggests that there were “apparently new lines supplant- 
ing the ss. tradition”; and again I think that it may be sufticient to assume no more than 
verbal variants3, such as: 

% O€ Kata vydy Kovinu dépers avtap Oedye 
Oupov AL yatav Tpwai cai” Extopi xid0s oral. 
The column contains also one plus verse (2504) at the close of Hector’s speech to Poly- 


damas. The context leaves little doubt that it must* have begun adn éxfeo. It can be 
completed on the pattern of any one of three lines: 


mrorEnov 8, otos Tapos evyeat etvae cf. TL, iv, 264. 


ardérenov Se Kai GAAOUS Oprue Aaovs XIX, 139. 
dbp ext vyval cvvepeba TovToTOpoat xt. 381. 


Precisely which one. does not matter much. as the line will be in any case an interpolation. 
I favour the first, hecause it is from the book from which this text draws other interpola- 
tions. 

So far. then, we have a text that in its lines agrees closely with the Vulgate: but in the 
second fragment the case is quite different. On it can be read the ends of 18 lines, and I shall 
try to show that another has been skipped haplographically. To 17 (1X?) of these correspond 
verses 176-92 of the Vulgate. There is thus an excess of at the most one line on the part 
of the papyrus; and if. as seems most probable, lines 193-4 were not in it. even this 1s more 
than offset. However as six (or seven) lines are entirely different from those of the Vulgate, 
the variation of the two texts is much greater than the mere number of lines would 
indicate. 

Fortunately the new text can be restored, in substance at least: I would not insist. of 
course, upon the verbal details of my reconstruction. With line 175 prefixed it must have 


read: 


1 Sprachl. Unters, su Homer, (A= Glotty, vit, 234 (1916. 

2 Cacer, Grund?r. d. hom. Kritik, 24h; GERHARD, op. eit., index ar.“ Konjekturen. 

3 For lengthening before vyis I/., x111, 742 ix said to be the only parallel. Perhaps vrqer was actually 
written, cf, GERHARD, op. e?t., 106 on such doublings. 

4 On the spelling ef. Clas. Phil., xvii, 170-7 (1923); and on éx wAnpovs Writing in papyri GERHARD, 


op. cit., 20, n. 1. 
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7s (ddd 8 apd’ GrArnoe waynyv eudyovto TiAgow") 
apyaréov dé we TadTa Deo ds] wav7’ ayopeldoau.] 
wavTn yap Tept Teixos Gpwpes Velomidacc Tip 
Adwov+ "Apyeior Se, kal ayviperjoi ep, avdyny 

179 vn@v hpdbvavto? Beoi 8 axayeijato Oupov: 

179% Leds yap Tp@as eyerpe cai” Exropa) «ibe 8 “Ayacovs. 

18: ovy & éBarov Aari@ar woreuov Ka}; SniorHra. 

182 v0 ad MerpiOoou vies, epatepos Uor]uroirns 

183 Soup) Badrev Aduacoy Kuvéns dua] XadKotrapyou* 

183" Kopanv: 7 8 érépoto dia Kpotadoto] Tépycev 

183" (aiyun yadxein Tov d€ cKOTOS dace KaAUYEV.) 

188 viov & ’Avtipayoro Aeovtedts, df0]s “Apnos, 

189 ‘Immopayov Bare Soupi Kata kpalrepyy von) 

189° orépvov Urrep paloto, wayn 8 év] wreLv] wove yarx[ds"] 

Sovrncer Sé Tecarv, dpaBnae Sé Tlevye em adta. 

190 abTtis & éx Kodeoto Epucaapevos Ei|pos o€v 

1go* vids UTepOvpoto Kopwvou Kauveid|ao 

ror “Avribarny peyaOupoyr, éraitas] bv opinroy, 

191° THe KATA KANiOa Tap adyéva,] AOce [SE yuia. 

195 Opp’ oi Tovs évdpiov an’ évtea, TOpp'] aif[nav 

195° (Ontov és mohEMov TuKLval KivuVTO Padayyes KTH.) 


178. dyvupev jy, avery. 183. yadxorapnov. 183, J, Iv, 502-3. 189. vp¢pevy[y]. 
189°, JL, 1v, 528. 189%. Jl. rv, 504. 190%. J7., 1, 746, X11, 1302 1n 8T. On re-exammation a is more 
probable than A. 191. "A. wey wpdrov vulg. 191%, Cf. 27, xxi, 117. 195. Cf. IL, xv, 343 (for the 


transition) and Iv, 280. 195%. J7., 1v, 281. The line equivalent to 196 probably began with dAAa. 


The first point of interest is the presence of the interpolated lines 175-81 that were not 
in the text of Zenodotus. In view of the date of the papyrus this is not surprising; we may 
compare the presence of J/., 11. 674 (perhaps also that of 11, 724) in P. Hibeh 19, and the 
similar behaviour of the ‘City’ editions!. The interpolation now proves not to have been 
made in one jet; for line 180 is to be judged even later than its fellows 61a ro Kai érépas 
épecOar, to quote Didvmus’s formulation of an Aristarchean principle. 

Then follow three battle vignettes, each told in four lines and each ending with a 
familiar formula rov 6€ oxoTos doce Kaduvev, dpuBnoe b€ Tevye em’ abTa, AoE be yvia. 
This symmetry? is a strong justification for the addition of 183° that is needed to explain 
the pronoun of the preceding line, and could easily have been dropped accidentally because 
of the homoioteleuton. 

The second of these vignettes consists in the Vulgate merely of two lines (188-9) and is 
clearly the original text. We can see how its close cata fwoTipa tuxncas, which corresponds 
to the xuvéns 81a yadxorapnou (183) of the preceding vignette, has been changed to the 
colourless cata xpatepny vapivny to permit the addition of two plus verses borrowed from 
the fourth book. Correspondingly we have for the first vignette two lines (182-3) common 
both to the papyrus and to the Vulgate. Only this time each text has expanded the 
original in its own fashion: the papyrus taking its verses from Iv, 502-3, the Vulgate its from 
xx, 398-400. 

Between the two stands in the Vulgate a single line (187) in which Pylon and Ormenos 
are slain by Polypoites. The possibility that it too was dropped haplographically from the 

'Cfh my Eztern, Ecid., 40 and at the passages cited. 
* On tendencies to symmetry In papyrus texts, c/, GERHARD, op, cét., on JL, XX, 154, 
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papyrus must not be overlooked. I do not, however, consider this probable: because its 
presence would upset the symmetry observed. If it was not present in the papyrus it is 
most unlikely that the corresponding lines (193-4) were contained in that text, and xo far it 
has not been possible to reconcile with their presence the slight traces in the papyrus. On 
the contrary I have been able to reconcile them with the close of 195. and it is to be 
noticed that the borrowing is once more from the fourth book. Without lines 193 £ per 
mpe@tov in 191 is impossible, and some epithet (not necessarily the one I have chosen) 
must be substituted. 

The third vignette differs considerably in the two texts: and, what is more, there is no 
portion common to both that can be picked out as the original. This in itself is strongly 
suggestive of an interpolation d:a 70 Kui érépws dépecbar. The purpose of the Vulgate is 
clear, An original balance of two lines for the deed of each hero had been upset by 
expanding that of Polypoites to five lines: a balance was restored by adding a second 
exploit of Leonteus told in three lines patched together from phrases found in xiv. 496 
(xx, 284, xxz, 116), xvir, 293-4, vit, 145. The papyrus has taken this interpolation and 
reworked it into its own four-line pattern, but without any more originality. 

I should posit therefore for the Old Vulgate: 

182 €vO ad THeipiOoov vids, kpatepos Woduroirns, 
183 doupt Barev Acwagoy Kuvéns bia YarxoTapyov. 
188 viov & ’Artipayowo Aeovtevs, dfs Apnos, 

189 ‘Immopayor Bare doupi Kata Swathipa tuxijcas. 
igs Opp of Tovs evapifov an prea KTX. 

This text has, I think, an advantage. For the two Lapiths to be spoiling of their 
weapons the two Trojans who have fallen beneath their spears is perfectly in order: the 
later Vulgate, however, makes them despoil eight men. and for this I can recall no 
parallel. 

The tradition has been in two currents, and may be described with some over-simpli- 
fication as follows. In the first, the one that leads to the papyrus. each vignette was 
expanded by the addition of verses 1834, 189%: meanwhile in the other verses 181-6, 
190-2 had been added. Then the currents cross, this last interpolation (19U-2) making its 
way into the other stream of tradition and being there assimilated. Afterwards verses 137 
and 193-4 made their appearance in the current that ends in our Vulgate. 

The papyrus can show one other thing, though that but dimly. The editor. on the 
tacit assumption that there was no increment between verses 128 and 176. could calculate 
that the columns contained 24 lines. Then between Fr. 2 and Fr. 3 either one column is 
missing, and between lines 195 and 249 there is a minus of 14 verses!: or two columns 
with a plus of 10 verses are lacking. In view of the general character of the text, the 
former seems much the more likely supposition. Of course the caleulation can be changed 
by modifying the primary assumption, and operating with a column of different length. It 
seems, therefure, unprofitable to pursue the topic further. 

The papyrus illustrates again the truth that the value of these early texts will le not 
in the extra lines they bring us. but in their refusal to attest lines that have hitherto 


appeared well established. 


1 Before lmes 254-9 stand ends from a lost column :] .»,Jy. These. if Vulgate nes, would seem to he 
220, 219; then at least three of these “minus” verses stool before line 218. That the “plus” verse 219 


should appear thus misplaced is nothing surprising. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xtv. 11 
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THE SONS OF TUTHMOSIS IV 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


With Plate xii. 


N. de Garis Davies, writing in this Journal, 1x, 133, remarks that in the Theban 
Tomb No. 226, the owner, “a royal scribe and 
steward, is depicted sitting with four nude 
children upon his lap who wear the side-lock1. 
A detached fragment shows that one of these, 
not the youngest, was a King’s son, beloved by 
him, Akheperrée*. The painting is a very rough 
and broken one, and it is impossible to say if 
all the children meant were boys.” As the tomb 
contains a portrait of Amenophis III sitting en- 
throned with his mother Mutemwia, Davies 
dates it to the first half of that great Pharaoh’s 
reign, “The appearance of Mutemwia in Tomb 
No. 226,” writes Davies in another place%, “is 
not due to the unmarried state of the king. 
A rough and damaged scene there shows the 
owner seated with no fewer than four of the 
royal children on his knee at once......Who are 
these four children? The name of one of them 
(not the youngest) survives on a fragment as 
Akheper(u?)ré¢; another may have been Tuthmosis, the heir who died young, and a 
third Akhenaten.’ In the article in this Journal, Davies says, “Here is a brother, and 
probably an elder brother of Akhenaten.” If, however, we examine all the evidence 
relating to the prince Akheper(u)ré¢ it will, I think, point to his being a son of Tuth- 
mosis IV, rather than of Amenophis III. The ee agence is this: 

I. Tomb No. 226 at Thebes is of a \—"7, 4 “ Overseer of the King’s Tutors,” who 





Fig. 1. Scale 3. 


1 This scene is figured by Davies in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Dec. 

1923, Part 11, 42, fig. 3 
2 In a footnote to Journal, 1x, 133, Davies remarks that his “notes do not show whether the form 

fAkheperuré was possible or excluded. In any case ‘Akhepérref is a variant which Amenophis IT also 
used.” In the Bulletin article (p. 43) Davies gives the reading Akheper(u)ré¢. My tracing, made two 
years ago, shows that the plaster is broken away below the Apr-sign, see Fig. 1. 

3 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Dec. 1923, Part 11, 42-43. Lepsius, Aénigs- 
buch, No. 340, nakes an ¢Akheperuré¢ a son of Tuthmosis IV, and so also does GAUTHIER, Le livre des rois, 
Ir, 304. 


+ This title cannot be a eee jaBzZF GY, »8 given by GarpinErR-WEIGALI, Topogruphical Cataloque of 
the Private Tombs of Thebes, No. 226. A fragmentary inscription in this tomb reads LORZN Yr GY, 


Yj 
the second title may be confidently restored Yq “king’s follower”; the third should be either Be seer ta 
vm “overseer of the tutors of the king,” which is found ona sha wabei figure of Hekerneheh in the 


Cairo Museum, No. 46536, from the Bibin el-Multk, see Journal @entrée, 3393, and Marrerre, Monuments 
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was also a “royal scribe,” and “steward”; his name has unfortunately been destroyed. 
Davies, no doubt rightly, attributes the tomb to the earlier half of the reign of Amen- 
ophis IIT, for in it the king’s mother is enthroned with her son. But it is remarkable 
that no queen of Amenophis III is mentioned in the inscriptions, although there are at 
least four children whom Davies considers to be children of Amenophis III. The names 
of two of these children have been partly preserved, as will be seen from the reproduction 
of my tracing of the original fragments of the inscriptions above the boys (see Fig. 1). 
The first name perhaps read © £[' |, the second © @Jij]; no trace remains of the third. 
Were there no other evidence, we might perhaps grant Davies’s surmise that Akhe- 
per(u)rée was a son of Amenophis III. 

II. Inscriptions in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes name two court otticials—(1) Hekreshu}, 
who was “Tutor of the king’s eldest son Tuthmosis-Khatkhatw (i.e., Tuthmosis IV), and 
(2) Hekerneheh, who was “Tutor of the king’s son Amenophis,” and “tutor of the king’s 
children?.” The tomb is dated in the reign of Tuthmosis IV who, in two scenes, is 
depicted giving audience to his nobles. On the right-hand inner wall of the vestibule 
there is an important scene* which shows Hekreshu seated on a chair with the king’s 
eldest son Tuthmosis-Khatkharw upon his knee. This boy has the uraeus upon his fore- 
head, holds in his right hand the hek-sceptre, wears a pectoral inscribed with the pre- 
nomen of Tuthmosis IV, and under his feet is a stool upon which nine prostrate prisoners 
are depicted. Above the seated figure of Hekreshu was an inscription‘ giving his name 
and titles (see Pl. xii); he is here described as “tutor of the king’s son the eldest of his 
body®, Tuthmosis-Kharkhacw.” Above the young prince were three vertical lines of 


divers, Pl. 36, g; or TVS oe be “overseer of the tutors of the king's sun,’ which is found on a 
shawabti figure of Huy, Cairo, No. 46548, from Abydos, see Journal dentrée, 4438. It 1s possible that the 
Theban Tomb No. 226 may be that of the tutor Hekerneheh who, in the reign of Amenophis III’s prede- 
cessor Tuthmosis [V, prepared for himself Tomb No. 64 which is mentioned below. 

' Hekreshu appears ag ey fe peat on a statuette of the king’s son Tuthmosis which was found 
by Miss Benson in the temple of Mut at Karnak; I have published the inscriptions upon it in BENson- 
Govur.ay, The Temple of Mut, 328-329. GacTHier, Le lere des rots, 1, 303, makes this king's son 
Tuthmosis a son of Tuthmosis TV, but from the data given in the present paper he is certainly to he 
identified with King Tuthmosis IV himself. 

2 The title Thm fh, . rime “tutor of the kings children” appears on one of Hekreshu’s fuuerary 
cones, 

° This is given by L., D., 11, Bl. 69, but some important details have been vinitted. A pencil drawing 
of Hekreshu with the young prince upon his lap was made by James Burton in the late twenties of last 
century, and is now preserved among the Burton MSS. in the British Museum (Add. ILS. 25644, f. 13, 14). 
The uraeus is clearly seen in this early drawing. Champollion has described the scene in bis .Vorices 
descriptives, 1, 863. 

+ The inscriptions have been restored from Burtons copy; the first = iu the cartouche, omitted by 
Burton, is given in CHAMPOLLION, Notices deacriptives, 1, 863. The scene was badly damaged before 1844 
when Lepsius made his drawing. Describing the pectoral, Champullion says that it bore the name of the 
prince's father; he, therefore, thought that the young prince was a sou of Tuthmosis IV and not Tuth- 
mosis IV hitself. BS casi llth 12 10 

> On a Canopic jar described by Daressy (Lec. de trar., XIV, 174; a 1S SIR SH t B Uf 
Nereis is mentioned. Daressy supposed that this prince was a son of Tuthmosis IV and 
identified him with the ee of the Sphinx Stela; but the 1S of the Sphinx Stela was certainly Tuth- 
mosis IV himself, see Erman, Sitzb, A. A. Berlin, Vi, 428-37. GAvtater (Le Mere des roés, 11, 336) makes 
the king’s son Tuthmosis of the Canopic jar-box a sox of Amenophis III, but there is no evidence at all 


for this. 
li—2 
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inseription; here he is called “the king’s eldest son Menkheperurée”; this name, which 
appears also on the pectoral that the young king wears, is, of course, the prenomen of 
Tuthmosis IV, and he is here further described as “Lord of the Two Lands.” 

Behind the young sovereign and facing Hekreshu is figured the “king’s son Amen- 
ophis,” with his tutor Hekerneheh. Above them are seven lines of inscription (see Pl. xii). 
In front of the prince are the words “‘king’s son of his body,” but 
the name, which was obviously Amenophis, has been destroyed. 
This young king’s son is shown wearing the side-lock, and he had 
suspended from his neck a pectoral inscribed with the prenomen 
and nomen of Tuthmosis IV; a drawing of this pectoral is given 
by Champollion and is reproduced in Fig. 2. The prince holds in 
one hand a bouquet of flowers and in the other a sprig of green 
leaves. This little prince, there can be no doubt, was Amen- 
ophis, the son of Tuthmosis IV by Queen Mutemwia1, who 
succeeded his father on the throne of Egypt and was later known as Nebmarée 
Amenophis ITT. 

Behind Hekerneheh were depicted probably six? young princes arranged in three 
rows of two each, but the whole of the second row is broken away and the names of all 
the princes except one have disappeared. The first in the upper row wears a pectoral 
upon which is the prenomen of Tuthmosis IV and before him is the legend “the king’s 
son of his body, Amenemhét.”’ This young prince is known to us from another source, 
for his Canopic jars (and perhaps his body) were found in the tomb of Tuthmosis IV in 
19033; from this fact we may surmise that he predeceased his father. 

III. The names of the royal tutors Hekreshu* and Hekerneheh® appear on other 
monuments besides Tomb No. 64 at Thebes. On the rocks of the Island of Konosso in 





Figs 2. 


1 That Nebinaréf Amenophis III was a son of Tuthmosis [V by Mutemwia is certain from an inserip- 
tion in the temple at Luxor (Gayet, Le temple de Louxor, P|, \xxi, fig. 205). 

2 Gacrater, Le livre des rois, 1, 290, note 1, says “on voit six princes, disposés deux & deux sur trois 
réyistres superposés, qui sunt probablement des fréres de Tuthmosis IV; leurs nums sont deétruits, et 
souvent aussi leurs images.” 

3 CARTER-NEWBERRY, Zhe Tomb of Thoutmosis IV (ed. Theodore Davis), 6-7, Nos. 46037-46039. The 
body of the boy was found in one of the chambers of this tomb (op. e/t., Pl. x. fig. 3). 

4 Besides the inscriptions naming Hekreshu mentioned in the text of this paper I should note the 
following: (1) A statuette of the king’s son Tuthmosis found by Miss Benson in the temple of Mut at 
Karnak ; the inscriptions upon it have been published by ine in Benson-Govur.ay, The Temple of Mut, 
328-329. I originally thought that this “king’s son Tuthmosis” must be a sou of Tuthmosis- IV 
(BENSON-GOURLAY, op. cit, 328, n. t), but it is now certain that he ought to be identified with the young 
Tuthmosis (Ze, Tuthmosis TV) who is depicted seated on his tutor’s knee in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes. 
I know of no evidence for a son of Tuthmosis IV bearing the name Tuthmosis. The cartouche above the 
graffito ou a rock in the island of Sehel (L., D., Text 1v, 125; J. pE Morean, Catalogue 1, 90, No. 84) which 


names a Leaf was examined by Mr. Winlock and myself in 1926, and again by me in 1927, and it does 
not read o 8 I as given by de Morgan. (2) Three shawabti figures found by Petrie at Abydos 
(Royal Tombs 1, 33; MacIver-Mace, £0 Aimrah und Abydos, Pl. xxxix, 3 and 4); these are now in the 
Cairo Museum (Nos. 48329-30). (3) Four grathti at Konosso; Prerrir, Season, Nos. 21, 23, 39, 44. 

* Other monuments than those mentioned in the text which name Hekerneheh are (1) A statuette 
representing the tutor kneeling and holding before him a stela, found when clearing out the tomb in 1899. 
(2) Many funerary cones from his tomb. (3) Two shawabti figures found in the Biban el-Mulik and now in 
Cairo (46836) ; cf. Marirrre, Jonuments dicers, Pl. 36, f and g. The inscription upon one of these gives 
the name of Hekerneheh’s mother Sat Ment. 
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the region of the First Cataract, there is a group of graffiti which date from the reign of 
Tuthmosis TV. One of these (see Fig. 3) names the “favoured of Amenrét, the divine 
father, Hekreshu,”’ together with two young princes, “the king’s son Amenophis.” and 
the “king’s son Akheperuréct.” There can be no doubt that the Hekreshu here mentioned 
is the same person who is figured in Tomb 
S Ss aA , No. 64 at Thebes, for he bears in both places 
Qi eas + + the title Divine Father, and he ae in 
both places with the prince Amenophis. 
Another grattito? at Konusso (see Fig. 4) 
!' names the king’s first herald Rée, the king's 
sons Amenophis and Akheperurer, and the 
#y< Hekerneheh. Here again the tutor bears a title which is also found in Tomb 
No. 64 at Thebes and he must be the same person who was buried in the cemetery of 
the capital. The tomb of the king's first herald Rée is at Thebes 
(No. 201), and it certainly dates from the reign of Tuthmosis LY. 0) 
A superb model sarcophagus inscribed with the titles and name of + (f 1 as} (2 
Ree is in the Cairo Museum and perhaps came from Tomb No. 201 
at Thebes. a +R ¥B 
On the evidence of these Cataract grafliti combined with that of = aS 
the inscriptions in Tomb No. 64 at Thebes there can be little if any a chy Pafoh 
doubt that Akheperurée was a son of Tuthmosis IV, and not, as = — 
Davies supposed, of Amenophis III. Akheperurée was probably the Fig 4. 
third son of Tuthmosis IV, and thus a younger brother of Amen- 
ophis III, not an elder brother of Akhenaten. The names of the sons of Tuthmosis IV 
were therefore (1) Amenophis*, who succeeded his father and became Amenophis HI, 
(2) Amenemhét, who died young and was buried in his father’s tomb in the Biban el- 
Multik, (3) Akheperurée and (4) Akheper(ka?)réc. 
P.S. In Brunton-Engelbach’s recently published memoir on Gurob, there is given on 
Pl. lia list of princes of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties together with some of their 
titles. This list is apparently based on Gauthier’s Le livre des rovs and unfortunately several 
errors have been perpetuated. The first herald Ree was not a son of Amenophis IT: that 
he is described as a “ king’s son” is due to a misreading of the Cataract grafttito that naines 
him (see Fig, 4). Again, Shemsukheper is given in the list of Amenophis III's sons, but no 
such name exists: the reading is due to the faulty copy of a Konosso gratfito in PETRIE, 
Season, Pl. i, No. 23 (for the correct reading see Fig. 3). I note also that Tutcankhamitn is 
given as a son of Amenophis III without any query mark. It would be interesting to 
know the evidence for such a definite statement. 


1s 8 
4 8 


Fig. 3. 


T This grathto is incorrectly pubhshed by Perrie, Seaver, Ploi, No. 23. who reads #36 in place of 
CAkheperuré¢, It is eorectly given by L., 2, Textband iv, 12, and by Jobe Moray, Cutelugae 169, No.5; 
but the Litter gives it again on p. 103 ina blundered form trom MARIETTE, Movdments aceers, 

2 Furst copied by Hay in the early thirties of last ceutury British Museum, fd. IN. 29857, fh IB ve. 
Published by Perrin, Seesur., Pho, No. 32; L., 4, Teatband is, l27. F. pk Moroan, Cotdagae 2, 70, 
No. 19, omits the nates of the two kings sons but gives their tigures. 

s Wolfin the Zetsde. fay. Spe, LIX, Lov has noted that the “kings Son of Kush, Amenophis, ‘ men- 
tioned in a grattite at Seliel, appears also ina stela of Tuthmosrs TV oat Wadi Halfa. He as perhaps to be 
identitied with the Prince Amenophis son of Tuthmosis TV. 
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AN EGYPTIAN SPLIT INFINITIVE AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE COPTIC CONJUNCTIVE TENSE 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


At the end of the Eighteenth and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasties are to 
be found examples of a verbal construction at first sight quite ephemeral in its range 
and not at all easy to reconcile with the known rules of Egyptian grammar. This con- 
struction is of the type 2x and the following examples are the only ones known 
to mel, 


Loe 


A. Continuing an imperative. 

) (QNA8= RI MHS al Bho 
yo a them Nae. the doors) be made of 6 cubits in their height, and thou shalt tell 
(it) to the builder Amenmose in order that he may make them accordingly,” Pap. Brit. 
Mus. 10102, 13-14 (Dyn. XVIII)?. 


22 eg ee, ae — ees Ore oe NO ee “give thy mind to cause 
to be filled...... and draw out...... ” Pap. Boulag 15, a 7 (Dyn. XIX). There are two 


more examples on the side b of this same papyrus, but there the context is even more 
full of lacunae than is the present passage. 


B. Continuing an injunction or wish. 


S) ee dea eo M3, AOS OW ICL) “let Tita be brought to thee, and 
contend with her,” Moscow 39176 (late Dyn. XVIII) = Tamamunuru Mysen...... 
A.lexcaHOpa IIL (Moscow, 1912), Pl. 2. 

eo eee ad (pee a 5, ec! “thou shalt put them over 
the fire and add to them another 11 hins,” Pap. med. ” Berl. 11, 10 (Dyn. XIX). Here the 
insertion of hr before dit is unique and doubtless a minake. Mistakes are frequent in 
this corrupt text. 


C. Continuing a relative clause, this mostly having future reference. 


) lol No De 8 rea) 6 eae | AW “as to any king who is yet to be and 
ie shal make lasting my acts,” Lups., Denkm., 111, 140, c, 8 (Wadi ‘Abbad; Sethos I). 


(6) (=. MeN AISe S12 Miho [TED Sesh “as to 
any king who is ee to be, aie athe aibyed all my plans, and who shall say: The lands 
are at my disposal,” ibd., 11. 

ns res ante gD poy a> 2 > 
nS (7) i= th Bh aC an ALA eS [inags— [be cers | 
~~ £4 i “as to any official who shall beseech the king, and who shall give a good reminder 

to confirm under my name what I have done,” zbid., 14. 
1 The problem here to be discussed presented itself in connexion with example (3) below, which is 
drawn from a text shortly to be edited by Kurt Sethe and myself. The examples (4), (6), and (8) were 


supplied through Sethe from the Berlin dictionary. 
? I am indebted to Mr. Glanville for a knowledge of this interesting letter. 
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$ a 7 Serre = ey e ‘Pes nw nee aS 1 ¢ 
in the members of X, the son of Y, JU 2 3. TAC IAS he ea Se eS 


N44 Xe f= like him who flies and takes his stand waiting in a high place (i.e., probably 
like the sun-god Ré‘),” Pap. Leyd. 343, recto 6, 4. Here exceptionally of present time. 


D. Construction doubtful. 


9) {20 


ee em fA om Gt “and he takes the boat of any man in the 
army,” Decree of Haremhab 17. The preceding context is destroyed. Another yet more 
damaged example, ibid. 26, end, in Max Miiller’s edition (Kgyptological Researches. 1, 94). 


When one of the later independent pronouns is found immediately preceding a verb- 
form, the grammarian’s first thought is to connect the construction with what I have 
called the participial statement (Egyptian Grammar (henceforth quoted as Grami.]. § 373). 
the type of which is =—~ “it is he who does” so-and-so. Gunn has shown. however, 
that when future time is in view, the participle is habitually replaced by the sdm-f form. 
type = “it is he who will do.” Rare exceptions do exist where nff + imperfective 
participle has future sense (Gramm.. § 368), but they are uncommon enough to be 
practically negligible. Since the construction found in the above-quoted pasxages in all 
cases except (8) refers to future time, the participial construction is there virtually ruled 
out, But there are other reasons still more cogent. At the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
we are, indeed, on the verge of the period when less importance can be attached to the 
t in such a form as *— in examples (4) and (7)?, but the presence of the preposition hr 
before dit in (4), though not only superfluous, but also in all likelihood faulty, at least 
shows that the writer had the infinitive in his mind. Nor have we any warrant for 
supposing that the construction indep. pron. + participle could depend directly upon 
a preposition. We shall have occasion below to refer to certain interesting, and perhaps 
to some extent relevant, constructions where the indep. pron. follows a preposition. But 
they do not, so far as we know, extend in Middle Egyptian to the participial statement®. 
Where it is desired to express, by the help of a preposition, some logical nexus between 
the participial statement and what precedes, the particle nit has to be inserted, 
ex, 97" STS Pap. Kahun 29, 39. and this ntt cannot simply be omitted at will. 


Lao <— a 
That the verb-form is in reality the infinitive is proved. not only by *~ in (4) and 


(7), but also by |, in a development of the construction to be quoted below (22). The 
form 71 _ “ in (2) is not good evidence to the contrary: we are at a period where the 
omission of t does not count for much, though its presence still does: but further, this 
verb, ending in d, would be particularly prone to omit its ¢, and several certain examples 
: of are so written in the infinitive occur in the decree of Haremhab (Il. 28, 29, 35. 36)4. 

Moreover, it seems extremely difficult to dissociate our construction entirely from the 
very similarly used Middle Kingdom construction with hn‘ ~ infinitive (Gramm.. § 171. 3). 
This occurs after the imperative or the Sdm-hr-f form, inter alia, and serves accordingly 


1 Tt will be shown below that Aat ntf sin does not necessuriy refer to future time. However, my poiut 
here is that in these cases which do refer to future time the participial construction would have been 
replaced by xtf sdin-f. 

2 Perhaps also in the damaged example from Pup. Boulag 15, b, see above under :2). 

3 NV Sut whim tm in Pyr. 1595 ¢ is disposed of by Sethe’ critical note ‘t, 92,. For another possible 
example of later date, see helow example /18). ; 

4 The Haremhab decree cinits the © also in the infinitives fe 1g 124, py 1, 28 and asin a very 
special case 1. 18 ‘below example 31). I have not found any case of < being added where it does not helong, 
so that qa in 1, 24 (below example 22) is undoubtedly an infinitive. 
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precisely the same conjunctive and prospective purpose as hn‘ ntf + infinitive in’our first 
four examples above. Compare with these: 


(10) (IR Anew CF peecccveee he 8 VA C, “let there be brought to 
me 20 women......... and let (lit. together with causing that) there be brought to me 20 
nets,” Westear 5, 9~11. 

(EL) ce eye p=, , “thou shalt make......and give (lit. together 
with giving) him remedies,” Hbers 40, 8. Sim. ibid. 78, 19. 

If in such a construction it had been desired expressly to mention the author of the 
action, there is no doubt whatever that a writer of Middle Egyptian could have placed 
one of the later independent pronouns after the infinitive. Sethe was the first to point 
out this fact in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., XX1X, 121; see too Gramm., § 300. We have no examples 
of the kind that are parallel in all details to the two last, but my assertion is proved 


by the two next, taken in conjunction with one another. 


pene, 9 swe, fl Pen <> te 
‘ 


(12) SQSE 2 AG... peor me ae ee fw oy 
os Roe “contract made by the prince...... about causing them to go...... and 
that they should go (lit. with going on their part)...... and that they should give (lit. with 
giving on their part) these two tapers...... » Siut 1, 312-3. 

(13) SST SIA ATS Si phew “it shall be in- 
quired through(?) the mouth of one commissioned(?) by him, by means of his saying it 
in presence of the official concerned,” Serr, Einsetzung, 7 = Newperry, Rekhmara, 10. 

The first of these two examples, though using hm, is not after an imperative or 
contained in an injunction; the second is contained in an injunction, but uses m in place 
of hnt. Both agree, however, in placing the later indep. pron. after the infinitive. As 
Sethe (loc. cit.) pointed out, this later indep. pron. is here the pronominal counterpart of 
the common agential \-- + noun after the infinitive. It is, accordingly, plain that, where 
the scribes of Dyn. XVITI-XIX actually wrote {""'="* (eg., see example 1 above), a 
scribe of Dyn. XII and onwards might well have written *{""*"“". That he did not 
ordinarily so write was due to the fact that the addition of the pronoun was usually 
quite unnecessary, the implied agent of the infinitive being clear without it. Later on 
there seems to have been a tendency to be more explicit in this respect, a tendency 
manifested, not only by {" 7 -2°*\, but also by such redundancies as ae = for 
_\£\\ dating from about the same time (Gramm., § 468, 4). 

In view of the facts above quoted, there can be little or no doubt that {eR is 
simply the outcome of the older possibility *{'~"“\ => with transposition of the pronoun 
from after to before the infinitive. But a purist of English could not fail to be scandalized, 
and every Egyptian grammarian will certainly be puzzled, by such an outrageous “split 
infinitive” as {") ="""\ “with on thy part the saying.” The explanation of this probably 
lies in various constructions which were current about the same period (late Dyn. X VITI- 
early Dyn. XIX) and which may very well have influenced the speech of those times in 
the supposed direction. In the very oldest Egyptian the preposition ~- is found before 
sentences with nominal or adjectival predicate introduced by independent pronouns; 
such sentences then function as nouns and are, in the terminology of my Grammar, 
virtual noun clauses. Examples are: 

(14) ~~ (ISSR “for I am Horus who avenged his father,” Pyr. 1685 (M; N has 
n + cartouche). 

(15) ~-s>=\/lo “for thou art Rée,” Pyr, 1688. Sim. Pyr. 1287¢: 2032: in 4734 
ae is written for ~-. A Coffin-text example is quoted Gramm., § 154. n. 4. 
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(16) ~~ La] = Sf) “for she is your god, the daughter of a god,” Urk. rv, 
258, 2, atchaistic text from Dér el-Bahri. 

Examples from the Pyramid-texts with --. -+ noun are also common (e.g., Pyr. 97a; 
1139¢; 2049). 

This ancient construction concerns us only inasmuch as it provides the model for a 
type of construction, employing the later, instead of the earlier, independent pronoun, 
which appears for the first time at the end of Dyn. XVIII. 


(17) iS >=_—[]°] “according as thou art one true in the house of Ptah,” 
Dim., Hist. Inschr., 1, 40a, 28: tomb of Neferhotpe, reign of Av. 


(18) 2) 3S _S8"" “according as thou art one who does good things,” Inser. 
dédicatoire, 66. This resembles the participial statement, but ir sht is perhaps simply an 
epithet used as a noun. 

The analogy of such examples as these (for other slight variations see further examples 
quoted Gramm., § 154, n. 5) may have helped to transform our construction oe 
into {""S"*, though, since dd is here infinitive, the resemblance is only of the most 
external, superficial, kind. But there is a quite different construction which may also 
have helped in the same direction. In clauses introduced by ~~ and its derivative ne 
the general structural rules of Old and Middle Egyptian demand that the pronominal 
subject should be one of the dependent pronouns, as after the various non-enclitic 
particles (mk, ist) and after iwty (Gramm., § 203, 2). But soon the suffixes of the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. singular creep in, probably under the influence of the later indep. pronouns 


Thus we get (a) from the relative adjective “” the phrase 


te 


Sue 
(19) J®E"|\ “the place where he is,” earlier ~~~ or “~}=-. instead of the 
hypothetically more correct * J" L}4)\, actually never found. See Gramm., § 200, 


end. And similarly we get (b) from the particle ~ “that” examples like 


(20) BK ARH “since he is one among these,” Lac., Sare., 1, 


— a3 


213. The model is that of the sentence with adverbial predicate. 
(21) BU" Jo(\ ss “since thou hast come in peace,” Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xtx, 18. 


1-4(2) is the old perfective. Pseudo-verbal construction, following the model of the clause 
with adverbial predicate. See Gramm., § 223, end. ; 

Suppose now that {"","” “together with the fact that” were to be followed by 
the pseudo-verbal construction with pronominal subject of the second or third person, 
this might well take the form *{"."" => 877 )y or *j_ =>? "\, and it is perhaps mere 
chance that our texts do not exemplify precisely these constructions, which differ from 
(21) only in the substitution of one preposition for another. But further, it is certain 
that ~" had ceased to be pronounced **ntet and had become *’nte even as early as the end 


of the Sixth Dynasty, when we find variants like =" for 3 “~; see Garprver and 


SeTue, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, note on 1a, 9. We thus see that *{-~ “7 *= would 
be a very possible form of the pseudo-verbal construction after Ant nit, “together with 
that......”” At first sight we seem to have this actual construction in the passage from 


the Berlin Medical papyrus cited above (4), but there are various reasons for not con- 


nx, 


is none the less so obviously its direct ancestor. Further, the existence of only one 
example with fr before the infinitive would be very strange, seeing that our nine 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xrv. 12 
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examples are all relatively early}, Again, parallel to a hypothetical *{"") =?" one 
would expect to find examples with the old perfective like *{"“="8-]"}4, and ualk are 
not forthcoming. And lastly, I have pointed out that the sense of {"" =a \ is, in the 
examples before us, nearly always future, and future or prospective sense is not at all 
suitable to a construction deemed to have arisen from the pseudo-verbal construction. 

For all these reasons, I adhere to my contention that the idiomatic construction 
{".< 2s, literally “with on his part the hearing,” arose from *{"" a \ “with hearing,” 
through the knowledge that this could be expanded to *}"™” a), =" “with hearing on his 
part,” and under the influence, partly of constructions like {| =" =>= (17), and partly 
of constructions like *{°") "<=> (or “S.)?.2\\, with the pseudo-verbal construction. That 
hne-ntt did in reality somehow become connected with the development from hn¢ dd to 
hne ntf dd is shown by three most remarkable passages from the Haremhab decree, from 
which one of our examples of {"" = 2\\ was actually drawn (9). These examples 
are: 


i es i ito #8 Re HSH Z elit aes ec a sda 


Hats) ~ “fBut as to any man in the army of whom one?(?)] shall hear that they 
plande®: ae and another comes to report, saying......,” Haremhab decree 24. In 3" "~ 


the last word is of course for ~ 


(28) [AE GGS 
princes paying peas ibid. 30. In a very fragmentary context. 

(24) “[As to any poor man (?!) whose boat( i) is] taken away, and his freight is 
emptied out {7 = Gi WiPeTlys—EVYZ And the poor man stands there 
bereft of his......... ,” ibid. 19. The restoration of the context is highly uncertain. 

It looks as though these three examples all formed part of long and complex relative 
clauses similar to those exemplified in the inscription from the Wadi ‘Abbad (5-7). That 
an in (22) is infinitive is hardly open: to doubt, and it is both noticeable and important 
that no fr stands before it. In (23) @*.) and in (24) $"j’ are probably likewise infinitives, 
though i in the case of §j it would be possible also to suppose that this is old perfective, 
in which case we should have an instance of the pseudo-verbal construction instanced 
in (21) above, but with hn¢-ntt instead of dr-ntt and with nominal instead of pronominal 
subject*. The one instance (22) is, however, beyond all doubt, and shows us that the 
construction {"" ‘="“"—a verb with feminine infinitive is here substituted for the 
unenlightening sdm—had as its counterpart with nominal subject the form |") 
Y=, a form perhaps quite mechanically copied from the nee con- 
struction with pronominal subject. It has only to be added that the writing ~~ for ~~ 
in the Haremhab decree is confirmed by <=_\ often in the same inscription. 

To sum up, whatever may be thought of the analogies put forward above to explain 
the transposition of the independent pronoun, the fact remains that at the end of 
Dyn. XVIII and the beginning of Dyn. XIX there was a construction {“) =< used as 
a conjunctive tense with future meaning after imperatives, injunctions, and relative 
clauses referring to future time (see examples 1-9) and that the corresponding construc- 


tion with nominal subject had the form {77 7" "84 yA, 


cafes 


come to these 





1 We shall see later that there is a strong statistic argument against supposing that Jr has been omitted 
before xkm in the example from the Haremhab decree, (e., example (9). 

2 Restored from 1. 28. 3 See above p. 87, n. 4. 

* However, in a very similar contest, 1.15, Ch¢ is édi-f, a verb-form expressing action like the infinitive, 
and not duration like the old perfective. 
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The chief interest of these constructions has, however. vet to be pointed out. If we 


ask ourselves in what way, from Dyn. XIX onwards. the sense of ° _-_ ~* is rendered 
in Late e Egyptian and Coptic, the answer must of course be, by the ( Conjunctive Tense 
\sSS, Bohairic iteyerpe. To illustrate this correspondence of sense, IT will quote 


examples of the Late Egyptian conjunctive tense. emploving the same rubrics under 
which examples (1) to (8) above were classified. 


A. Continuing an imperative. 


ee : fa 


(25) ‘They causes him to come saving: < - <4", “Sys *. a Palas 
bh SAILS Wek SZ == a4) assemble the | heirs and avadee aici (lit. and thou shalt make 


I 


them) see the fields, and divide for them.” Wes N17. Sim. Pap. Jud. Tarvin 5.3. At 
the end of Dyn. XVIII we might have found | | +7 -- [ =. 


ie Mile fat Se nis een Cee aga 

(26) 1S! ny Ste By ed ee aS aes ey tes ae | "Let 
me be examined and let me see whether Urnero is the mother of the scribe Huy.” Ves N 9. 
This example is quoted only because it makes us realize that we have ax vet no evidence 


as to how the construction |". ="~ would have looked with the Ist person as subject. 








B. Continuing an pcnpuises 


21) 43 BASS eae La 2 <> “dothou go to the treasury and 


rs 


do thou see how it stands with her.” Mes" N a oi (3). from which we see that a 


couple of generations earlier |” . 4-2 |{=- might have been written. 


"tl 


C. Continuing a relative clause having future reference. 





— = a : ee We Bian Oo , a = 
(28 a NTS eG woe iy 5 a 2 
hel So Treo ME pe, se 2 eT t4 a ee \ a 
‘y Aatee xy SS ne ee es 
eo Ea = SS —— peas Sa aid Poy 
i ac ruses =v Sr aay Sy. ele 
ae je [B= a ? ey Sj ttt tenes ea oe _ |e bursts “now as 


to every fortress- commander of the sea w es shall come into eutance: and the house of 
Amin of Ramesses IT is under his authority, and who shall pay attention to this shrine 
rated and shall cause Amin of Ramesses II to rest in it.” Bilgai stela 9-10: similarly 
ibid. 4: Hittite Treaty 32. The cloxe parallelism of both substance and context of 
Sx “isa here to {7 5° | >. & im (A) is highly significant. 

That we are unable to carry this comparison of the two constructions further is due 
to the paucity of our examples of hne ntf irt. However. we can safely sav that there are 
no Late Egyptian uses of mtw-f irt which could not in earlier times have been expressed 
by Ane ért or subsequently by Ane nf irt. With one single exception: that exception is 


the use of mtw-f ért in iia a example: 
ns 


(29) Fh rir eft 9 ye fd Ye vas Amiin lives, and as 


Sera 


the Prince lives! it I tell a ortork I eae he placsay at the back of the house,” 
Mes N 35. 

Erman (Neudgyptische Grammatik, § 220) considered this use to have arisen through 
an ellipse of some sort. Be this as it may (the theory is plausible), we know too little of 
the psychology of oaths to draw any linguistic argument from their expression. In the 
examples of Ane ntf irt hitherto quoted. the reference chanced to be to future time. 
However, there is in the meaning “together with on his part the doing” no implication 
which gonta confine hat ntf irt to future reference. The moment has come to declare the 
trend of my argument. It is that 4°55 is nothing more than i. «7 with the 


suppression of jne and the disguising of wif irt in Late Egyptian orthography, Since 


Iz 2 
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ann, 


contains no time-implication at all, my theory is not in the least impaired 


by Late Egyptian examples of \\°= continuing past narrative as in 


Q 


(80) Qepy  wias Qsci4z4AIX AAI ~— “they said to him...and he heard all 
that they said,” d’Orbiney 1, 9. Possibly if we had more examples of hne ntf irt this 
would also be found continuing past narrative. At all events examples of hne irt (ie., 
the same construction without expressed pronominal subject) can be quoted where the 
reference is not to future time; see Gramm., § 171, 3. 

I must now produce further considerations in support of my thesis that (2S 
and {"” ‘=’ are ultimately identical. The falling away of the preposition hn¢ is hardly 


ok 3 


more difficult to accept than the falling away of hr in tw-f hr Sdm (eqewTM) and many 
similar Late Egyptian constructions. That {© should be rendered in Late Egyptian by 
\s° is perfectly natural, though to those unacquainted with Late Egyptian habits of 
writing it may seem strange. The ordinary later indep. pron., in Middle Egyptian .< 
and in Coptic ntoq, is regularly written {\ = in Late Egyptian. Similarly, Late Egyptian 
writes \\ for the particle {| simply owing to the fact that some old examples of real m 
later changed into n, as for example the preposition m “in” itself. On my theory, the 
= of | =" never changed its sound at all; it survives in Bohairic as nteq}, é.e., in 
the same phonetic form which it probably had in Dyns. XVITI-XIX; \\2° would simply 
be an unetymological Late Egyptian writing (see Setun, Verbum, 1, § 220, 3). 

My argument would of course fall to the ground at once if, as is usually assumed, 
\2S2\l were really an inexact writing of \o°S? ai, which is also found in Late 
Egyptian papyri. Let us see what Erman has to say on the subject in his old, but still 
indispensable and un-superseded, Neudgyptische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880). He there 
(§ 221) writes: “\S°? a] mtuf hr stm, die dem tuf hr stm entsprechende Form, ist 
Gecemcebtetd von dem einfachen mtuf stm halb verdringt. Manche Texte (z.B. Salt) ge- 
brauchen es gar nicht mehr, und die welche es noch kennen (z.B. Orb[iney] und Bol[ogna 
1094]) verwenden es auch nicht mehr konsequent.”’ So too the new Berlin Dictionary 
(11, 165) gives under mé- (mtw-) I\=): “I. der gewohnliche Gebrauch mit hr und Infinitiv 
(das hr fehlt zumeist).” In both statements the truth has been correctly observed, namely 
that {\e Se} is infinitely commoner than (\CS? aj. But the correct inference has 
not been drawn. The correct inference is that \\2°.2{\j was the original form, and that 


SES % 2) is as much a corruption of it as | 4)*"<~? | 2g WC is a corruption of 


{HEHlE NG or as CHP HAC FH is a corruption of @yh— AS yh (see SETHE, 
Verbum, 1, 249, foot-note 1). These spurious forms with ¥ arose by false analogy with 
ex? Sil and .° % 2X}, real historical writings of the old pseudo-verbal construction 
(see Gramm., §§ 323, 330). By the beginning of Dyn. XIX the hr of tw-¢ hr gdm and tw-f 
hr sdm had long since ceased to be spoken, but was still usually written. About that period 
hr began, for this reason, to find its way into forms where it did not belong, and simul- 
taneously began to be omitted from forms where it did belong, so that we already 
find sporadic examples of the now phonetically exact, but historically inexact, writings 
eee, JS oj. These two contrary tendencies—insertion of ? on supposedly 
historical grounds and omission of * for phonetic reasons—had not advanced far in the 
earlier part of Dyn. XIX, so that we may still learn from the more careful texts of that 
period in what cases ¢ is truly etymological and in what cases it is not. 


‘ The Satidic dialect shortens this to nq and Akhmimic shortens it still further to §. Before nominal 
subject SaCidic and Bohairic both have nve, while Akhinimic has te. 
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Mr. Faulkner has made a statistical analysis of several inscriptions for me from this 
point of view, with the quite convincing result that * in \\ =‘ 7.2 )\}| is entirely secon- 
dary. In the inscription of Mes there are 41 certain and 4 uncertain examples of the 
writing ane AN against 2 certain (N3; 84) and one uncertain (N 32) example of the 
writing |.© a4; on the contrary, (2S.°},% occurs thus 11 (or 122) times, while 
NES? 2 j never occurs; 389 * 2 8! is found once (N 22) against one uncertain example 
without ¥ at the end of the same line; in ;p¢ ==" “=~ (N 6) the scribe has tried to be 
correctly etymological, and has failed; he has succeeded in =2. * 2433 (N 31, 32, 33) 
and in 3 {Se ? cj (N 12) with no contrary examples; 62°=* }L wy SS (N 29) 
is a mishap. It is clear that the scribe of Mes has (apart from mlw-f sdm) a strong bias 
on the side of history and etymology. I conclude that he is historical also in writing 
Nol aH and never 2°? oh). a 

In the Kheta decree there are only three examples of |S‘. \.9 (IL 8, 10, 16), 
always with hr; eight or more of \\o 2 }\#, always without hr. 

In the Bilgai stela Sek oh is aleaes. without kr. There are no other relevant 
constructions. 

Lastly, the Haremhab decree abounds in verb-forms alike demanding and receiving 
an etymological hr before the infinitive. Absolotely the only cases where a doubt is 
possible is in the examples with | "\+ noun ~ infinitive (above 22-4). where we have 
decided against hr, and in the one completely isolated case of mtw-f: 


a) “[If there is??] (Ai WP Se Ee. as Cee ae eee 

As], 2 eS a poor man without a boat, and he takes to himself 

a boat for his work from another man, and he sends it forth to fetch wood for him, 
and he serves [Pharaoh ?], ” abid. 18. 7 

Here «+ for ‘~ is evidently faulty, but there is no |, and thus this example joins 
the rest in supporting my thesis that =< takes after itself the infinitive only, not the 
infinitive preceded by hr. The establishment of this fact, taken alone by itself. goes a very 
long way towards demonstrating the hypothesis that 4.5 > .- 4.1 arose from (} adam Parase 
At all events the analogy of = * ?.2 kj with =< * a7},7 (or rather 22 7-4, for Sethe 
has taught us that 2° °c 3 does not exist, |}; ~1,, being the true 3rd person forming 
paradigm with 2% 2 {y3)! disappears entirely. so that we are left either with my theory 
of miw-f dm or with none at all. 

But to this argument some might retort that the single example of 4.05237 in 
the Haremhab decree absolutely Aun dalatee the possibility of this having originated in 
CrAN | seeing that the latter type of writing occurs in the very same inscription 
(see above 9). Those who are familiar with the vagaries of Egyptian scribes will not be 
perturbed by this criticism. It is no unusual thing for the same text to spell a phrase 
in one place in its old historical form, and in another place in the phonetic Late Egyptian 
fashion. Thus the Annals of Tuthmosis III have both ~ (Urk. tv. 650, 3) and ~~ (ibid. 
652, 6; similarly @Orbincy 4, 1) and Anastasi V gives + Sin 11, 6 for * <% in 16, 6. 
It is true that eens for}. i. in an official decree would be a pieced crass instance 
of such variation, but surelv the objection will not weigh against the close parallelism in 
sense, in use, and in construction which has here been established between the two 
spellings. Moreover, one may well ask why iseereg is not found more often in a text that 


ty! 
on 


USprHe, Vomdmdsets, $13. See too Grune, & L24. 
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supplies such scope for its ra atigoenon The answer can only be, that it 1s found more 
often, but is found in the writing }”” °=" or, with nominal subject, |") " 

In Coptic there is another construction which is generally held to contain the con- 
junctive, namely the temporal tense-form wantq-cwim “until he hears,” before nominal 
subject wante-, with variant forms uyave4y and wave- in Akhmimic and Bohairic. It is 
in this last form that the construction appears in the oldest examples known to me. 

(32) “If it were a thief belonging to my land who had come to thy ship...... Be 
jh JS -CAKAU ED Dos hitee| FARKAS AUS 
I would have replaced it to thee from my storehouse, until they should find thy thief,” 
Wenamin, 1, 19-20. 

(33) we mee) 8 944 Ay eR] TA =*« “how long shall I remain cast away 
here?” lit. ‘until what comes am I here cast away?” ibid. 2, 661. 

Demotic appears likewise to ignore the n of Coptic wantqy in most of its writings 
(see SpreEGELBERG, Demotische Grammatik, § 148). In spite of this fact, it seems quite 
likely that wan7q, though on my hypothesis it could not contain the conjunctive tense, 
this possessing a suppressed but implicit hne, might be a form closely parallel to it. The 


originals of wanvq, mamte- would then be conjecturally restored as *—>25 (7 AN | 
and *¥<—a5% win X & A) respectively. 


To sum up our esilt: The Middle Egyptian method of expressing the sense of 
the later conjunctive tense was by means of {”.+ the infinitive. Towards the end of 
Dyn. XVIII the desire arose to give explicit expression to the pronominal agent hitherto 
only implied in this construction. Properly speaking, the correct form in which this 
development should have appeared was *} + infinitive + 5", but under the influence 


of constructions such as 2) /='+ nominal or adjectival | predicate and such as 3 “+ 
pseudo- -verbal predicate, the actual form adopted was {"+-(="+ infinitive. The popularity 
of |" =" © \y was confined to the quite short transitional period at the end of Dyn. XVIII 
and the] beginning of Dvn. XIX. In Late Egyptian the preposition hne fell out and 
pyr was written for =". The Bohairic conjunctive tense with jiteg preserves this = 
in less disguised form. For nominal subject {“", ” X 2, was at first introduced as the 
counterpart of |=" 2 1, nty being of course a mere writing of ntt. When the pre- 
position Ant was suppressed, ‘Ac was written for “\, but here again Coptic supplies a 
more easily recognizable Sranseripuon in nve-. Finally, wantTg cwim may have arisen 


from *<—> 2 9,7 .= 24] on exactly the same lines as Bohairic itteq-cwtea has arisen 


ee 


from § 2 ol. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


By the kindness of Professor Griffith I have been able to examine the inscription of 
Nauri (4th year of Sethos I) before its appearance in the Jowrnal?. The evidence from 
this quarter is interesting. There are four examples of “3«~ followed by an infinitive 
without * in future relative clauses exactly like (28) above All. 48, 67, 94, 116); in one 
single isolated case of precisely the same kind (1. 90) { ““, =" is used in place of —@ em 
In other words, the position is identical with that of the Haremhab decree, only ered: 
in the earlier inscription the old writing with hn ntf (or hne nty) is the rule, and the 


1 Tn 2, 36 occurs the forin aN eS i 4 eer JA “until I go,” which T am unable to analyse. 
* See now Journal, xu, 193 ff. 
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innovation mtw-f the exception; a very fe few years later mtw-f has become the rule. and the 
exception is Ane ntf. One example of "p74 oceurs (1. 112). connecting on from a very 
distant phrase “as to any people to whom anyone.. Shall come...... * Both here and in 
the decree of Haremhab (I omitted to mention this in the body of my article) Jie + the 
simple infinitive is still used in contexts like 


(34) =o be es i ee shee oe ee eo ag tiles S07 “the Jaw shall 
be exerted against him by beating him...... and exacting the work...... from him,” Il. 46-7; 


sim. 79 and with the synonym ~, for {Il 50, 54, 93. Cf. Haremhab decree, 1, 28. 

Here the implicit agent of the infinitive is the indefinite “one.” Later. when the 
use of the conjunctive tense had been extended, we might probably find ~ , i 
mtw-tw sd “and one shall exact...... ” (from hypothetic *; .. °; 2” ™,) in its place. But 
for this the moment was not yet. 

Still more important than the evidence from the Nauri inscription is that from the 
Elephantine decree (temp. Ramesses III?) also treated in Professor Griffith's article!. 
Here is a passage which, with the help of M. Jéquier’s corrections of the published text, 
reads as follows: 


elk Grice NOR eS Eee Se A eee ee 
maw “As ee any serfs...... any] bee-keeper(?) or any person belonging to the t temple 
who shall be interfered with and who shall say: "A certain inspector (= is for —’) or a 


certain soldier has interfered with me’........., * De Roves, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, 
Pl. 257, 1. 7, ef. Sphinx 16, 4. 

Hither ee original has omitted ;  ., which is very unlikely. or here we have the 
missing link ,= (mith suppression of the re hne of Ane ntf) for ~ ~---—the very link required 


in order finally to prove my case! An entirely isolated case, where the scribe has taken 
it into his head to write the pronoun archaically, 

Professor Sethe, who has kindly read over my manuscript. makes one important polnt 
that I had overlooked. In all the cases of {_~.=_ and in most of the early ones of ~*~ 
there is no change of subject. Cases like (30) * ‘they said ..... and he heard ” must, accord: 
ingly, be regarded as further developments of the consecutive tense. This holds good, 
however, only of pronominal subject. With nominal subject, 7.e.. in examples of the type 
pe ew SUB G A or SVS BG Ae Of course there is change of subject. Thus is 
brought into even greater relief the singularitv of the construction with nominal subject, 
apparently quite mechanically copied from the pronominal type. If a scribe of the early 
Fighteenth Dynasty had wished to employ a construction of this kind. he would have 
had to write *?” ACS eS 


ie 
At the ist moment Sethe calls my attention to a passage which shows that the 


construction hat c= postulated by me at least as a theoretical stage in the develop- 


aye 
ment from j 2%, to the Late Egvptian and Coptic conjunctive. did actually sometimes 
occur in this form. The passage is from the well-known text relating the Destruction of 


Mankind: 


RO ee eG eee alt pat. Ve, 
(36) +i _ : ie rh i : ban Eee “= yas 


“Take Heed s “the énalked ‘of land and eaten on ice: ‘make thou writings (7... send 
letters?) to every region of thy snakes where (they) are,” Trans. Soe. Bibl. Alrch.. iv, 
Pl. C, opposite p. 18, ]. 58= op. cit., virt. Pl. 2, opposite p. 418, 1. 41. For the text of 
Sethos I quote from my own collation: that of Ramesses III has also nth. 


YD Journal, SUT 207. 
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It is noticeable that here ntk marks no change of subject, nor does any appreciable 
degree of emphasis appear to rest upon that pronoun. In other words, the use is 
practically identical, except as regards the word-order, with that of hne ntk sdm in 
examples (1) and (2), and that of mtw-k gdm in example (25). 

We have now. accordingly, good examples of all stages in the evolution of the Late 
Egyptian conjunctive tense. Those stages, expressed in a paradigm of the second person 
singular, are: (1) hne gdm; (2) hne sdm ntk; (3) hne ntk sdm; (4) nth Sdm; (5) as last, 
but written mtw-k dm. 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF TIN 
AND BRONZE 


By A, LUCAS 


Tin. 


The word “tin” is often loosely used to designate both the metal and the ore. but 
in order to avoid ambiguity and misunderstanding, the term in the present note will he 
restricted to its correct meaning of the metal. 

In antiquity the principal use of tin was for making bronze, though occasionally it 
was employed alone. The early history of tin is very obscure and no evidence can be 
found to show when it was first discovered. The sequence of tin and bronze is also 
uncertain, though from the fact that the first recorded appearance of tin was in the form 
of its alloy bronze, as also from theoretical considerations, the probability is that bronze 
was made some considerable time before tin as an individual metal was isolated, just as 
brass (an alloy of copper and zinc) was known long before zinc itself was discovered. 
Hither tin or tin ore, however, must have been used to produce bronze, of which tin is 
an indispensable constituent, though if the ore, as distinguished from the metal, were 
employed, it need not necessarily have heen recognized at first as being essentially 
different from copper, all the knowledge required being a realization that ore from a 
certain place produced an improved form of copper. 

Although tin ore, so far as is known, does not occur in Egypt, the earliest use of tin, 
apart from bronze, that has been found is from Egypt and the earliest references to tin 
that are known are also possibly Egyptian. Thus the first objects of tin of which any 
records can be traced, namely a ring’? and a pilgrim bottle®, are from Egyptian graves 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580 B.c. to 1350 B.c.). A ring, consisting of an alloy of tin 
and silver, is also known from the same period? and an ore of tin (the oxide) was 
employed in Egypt in small amount from the Highteenth Dynasty onwards for Imparting 
a white opaque colour to glass®®, The earliest references to tin that can be found are 
three that occur in the Harris Papyrus’, an Egyptian document of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (1200 B.c. to 1090 B.c.). The next references in chronological order are in 
Homer® (ninth cent. B.c.), then another Egyptian reference of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty? 
(712 B.c. to 663 B.c.), after which come four references in the Bible®, one in Numbers 

'W. M. Fuinpers Perriz, The Arts aud Crafts of Anelent Eyapt, 1910, 104, 

* J. H. Guapsione, On” Metullic Copper, Tin und Antimony from Anctent Eyypt, in Proc. Sue, Bibl. Aved. ‘ 
xiv, 1892, 226. 

8 E.R. Ayrton, C. T. Cureiiy and A. E. P, Wereatn, Abydos, 11, 1904, 50, 

' CLR. Winrtaus, Gold and Sileer Jewelry and Related Objects, 1924, 29, 92. 

+B. Necwany and G. Kotyes, 2. far ange, Cheney 1925, 176-780, 857-864, 

* HD. Paropr Le eerrerte en Byypte, 1908, 34, 45. 

7 J. H. Breasten, sbaecient Records of Egypt, 1, 245, 302, 385, 929. The meaning of the word trans. 
lated “tin” 15 however stated to be doubtful. 

8 (lad, X1, 25, 34; Xvitl, 474, 565; Xx, 2715; XXI, 5923; XXIII, 503, 561, 

9 Vumbers, 31, 22, saith, 1, 25 the R.Y, gives the alternative reading ‘alloy’ ; Ezehi: 7, 22, 1S and 
20; 27, 12. 
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(about fifth cent. B.c.), a doubtful one in Isaiah (either eighth or fifth cent. B.c.) and 
two in Ezekiel (sixth cent. B.c.), then Herodotus! (fifth cent. B.c.), Diodorus Siculus? 
(first cent. B.c.), Julius Caesar? (first cent. B.c.), Strabo* (first cent. B.c. to first cent. a.D., 
in one instance quoting Posidonius of the second to first cent. B.c.), Pliny® (first cent. A.D.) 
and other classical writers. 

In the first century a.D. tin was being shipped by way of Egypt to Somaliland and 
India®, but from where it was obtained is not stated. For all practical purposes tin may 
be said not to occur naturally in the metallic condition, since if it does occur, about 
which there is some doubt, it is in such small quantity as to be negligible. The form in 
which tin is found in nature is in the combined state as a mineral, the principal and 
only tin mineral of importance being the oxide (cassiterite or tinstone), though a sulphide 
combined with the sulphides of copper and iron (stannite, stannine or tin pyrites) is 
found in small quantity in certain localities. 

Metallic tin is one of the easiest metals to produce and it may be obtained by 
simply heating the oxide with coal or charcoal, the latter being the fuel employed 
anciently, since the former was unknown. Charcoal, too, was the fuel generally used for 
smelting until about the eighteenth century a.D. The metal, however, cannot be pro- 
duced from the sulphide by any such simple means, which is proof that this ore was not 
employed anciently as a source of tin. 

Tin oxide occurs in two forms, one in veins (lodes), always in granite or granitic 
rocks and occasionally associated with copper ore, and the other as pebbles, gravel or 
sand, derived from the disintegration of rocks bearing vein ore, the debris from which 
has been carried and deposited by water. 

Tin ore (cassiterite) is heavy and usually dark brown or black in colour and, except 
the weight, there is nothing to suggest that it is a metallic compound. It is frequently 
found in the same alluvial gravels as gold, and since both are obtained by the same 
method, namely by washing away the lighter material with running water, it is exceed- 
ingly probable that when gold was being searched for the heavy tin oxide, which, how- 
ever, is not nearly so heavy as gold, would be noticed and it seems likely that the 
alluvial ore was discovered in this manner. On account of this association with gold and 
also because the alluvial ore occurs in more accessible places and is more easily mined 
than the vein ore, it was probably alluvial ore that was worked first deliberately as a 
separate ore’. 

The locality where tin ore was first found has never been satisfactorily established 
and claims have been made for Europe®, Asia® and Africa! respectively. These may now 
be examined. From considerations of the state of civilization of various countries the 
enquiry may be limited to Egypt, Western Asia, South-Eastern Europe, Central Europe 


lyn, 115. 2 Historical Library, v. 11. 

3 De Bello Gallico, v, 12. 4 Geography, U1, W, 9 and v, 11; xv, H, 10. 

* Nutural History, 1, 30, 34, 36; vii, 57; xxx1v, 47, 48. 

8 W. H. Scnorr, The Pertplus of the Erythruean Sea, New York, 1912, 33, 42, 45. 

7 This does not lessen the likelhood that it was the vein ore that was originally employed for making 
bronze, since this need not have been recognized at the time as a separate ore and even its presence may 
not have been known, if it occurred, as suggested, as an accidental admixture with copper ore. 

& W. M. FLiIspers PETRIE, op. e7t., 101. 

® G. Erpiot Switx, ‘4) The Ancient Egyptians, 1923, 12, and (6) Article Anthropology, Ency. Brit., 
12th ed., 1922. 

WH. C. Hoover and L, H. Hoover, Note to translation of Agricola’s De Re Metallicu, 1912, 412. 
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and Africa, other than Egypt. In this area, so far as can be ascertained, tin ore occurs 
only in Bohemia, Saxony, Tuscany, Elba, Armenia, Persia. possibly Svria and in West, 
Central and South Africa. Many otherwise likely countries, including Egypt, Turkestan, 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Caucasia, Georgia, Asia Minor, Crete, Greece, Cvprus and Palestine, 
may all be dismissed from the enquiry, since, so far as is known. tin ore does not oceur 
in any of them. 


Bohemia and Saxony. 


Bohemia and Saxony are contiguous and the ore deposits in the two countries are 
continuations one of the other and in neither case is there any evidence of tin-mining 
before about the twelfth century a.p.23 There is also no trace of any trade in tin 
between these places and the eastern Mediterranean region, which must have taken place 
at an early date if tin were originally a western and not an eastern product. and any 
such trade existing in classical times would almost certainly have been recorded. The 
absence of any mention of a trade in tin from Bohemia and Saxony cannot have been 
because the ore only occurred in small amount and svon became exhausted, as is sugvested 
was the case with the Western Asia ore, since the mines are still productive, though now 
only on a small scale. The fact that the ore apparently occws only in the vein and not 
in the alluvial form?-+ is another slight indication that it was not emploved as a source 
of metallic tin at an early period. Also, the Bronze Age of this region began later than 
is to be expected had it been the home of the industry. 


Tuscany. 


With regard to Tuscany there is evidence of earlier working than in Bohemia and 
Saxony, but otherwise the case is much the same. The Tuscany ore occurs only in very 
small amount, being sparsely distributed in veins of limonite (an iron ore) and is 
associated with small quantities of copper minerals®. Since the ore is in the vein forma- 
tion and not as an alluvial deposit it is unlikely to have been a very early source of tin 
and from the fact that the iron ore in which it occurs was apparently worked concur- 
rently with the tin oxide it becomes almost certain that the expluitation of the latter 
must be dated to the comparatively late period when metallic iron was known and was 
smelted from its ores in Italy, which was not before the latter half of the second 
milennium z.c. The two tin buttons from the sepulchral cave of Monte Bradoni in 
Ktruria®, which have been attributed to the third millennium B.c. on account of a dagger 
of Early Minoan type (E.M. m) found with them, need explanation, but if the objects 
can be dated to the latter part of the second millennium B.c., which does not seem 
excluded by the archaeological evidence, the presence of the tin. even though obtained 
from the local mines, of which there is no proof, in no way conflicts with an earlier 
knowledge of this metal elsewhere. 


1 P. von LICHTENFELS, quoted by J.W, Mebuor in Leong ad Theor teal Che méistra, VU, W027, 278. 

2G. M. Davies, T/n Ores, 1919, 80, 

3J. G. WILKINSON in footnote to A rodotvs Rawlinson’s translation , ur 115. The statement of this 
writer seems to be based on Matthew Parts, who relates that a Cormsliman tist discovered tin im Germany 
in 1241 (Htstoria Major Angliae, Loudon, 1571,. 

4 WLR. Jones, Ténfields of the World, 1925, 145. 

5 W. R. Jones, up. cet., 156. 

6 V. Gorpox CaiLpE, The Dawn of European Credicathar, 1925, 33. 
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Elba. 
In Elba only isolated specimens of tin ore have been found and there is no evidence 


of ancient mining}. 


Armenia. 

With respect to Armenia de Morgan says that tin ore has not been found in Russian 
Armenia?, but Karajian states that this mineral exists in the Kurbaba mountains near 
Tillek?; between Sahend and the river Araxes associated with copper ore and therefore 
probably in the vein form; also near Migri on the Araxes and in Hejenan‘. Haverfield 
also says that tin ore is found in Armenia®, but does not give his authority. 


Persia. 

As to the presence of tin ore in Persia there can be no doubt. Strabo states that in 
his day it was found in Drangiana® (Khorasan); de Morgan says that it occurs at about 
25 kilometres from Tauris and at Azerbeidjan, though not at Khorasan’; Haverfield, 
however, says that it does occur in Khorasan5, as does the writer of the British Museum 
Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, who also mentions two other localities, namely 
Astrabad and Tabriz respectively®. Moustafa Khan Fateh states that tin ore occurs 
between Sharud and Astrabad®, while another writer says that it is found in the 
Kuh-i-Benan mountains and also further north-west along the same belt in the Qara 
Dagh mountains’. There is no evidence to show whether the Persian ore is in the vein 
form or whether it is alluvial or both. 


Syria. 

With regard to Syria, Karajian states that “The ancient records show that tin, 
cassiterite ore, was mined near the present town of Sinous and also near Aleppo‘,” and 
Toll says that “Tin deposits in the Kesserwan district were examined and approved by 
Australian engineers#!.” This district is a little to the north-west of Beirut. No con- 
firmation of tin ores near Sinous or Aleppo can be obtained, and that reported from 
Kesserwan, if present, is probably in very small quantity and there is no evidence that 
it was worked anciently. 


Africa. 

Tin ores are known to occur in Nigeria, the Gold Coast (small amount), Nyassaland 
(small amount), Belgian Congo, Southern Sudan, Portuguese East Africa (small amount), 
South-West Africa, Rhodesia, Union of South Africa (Transvaal, Cape Province and 
Natal) and Swaziland??-13.14, In Rhodesia and the Northern Transvaal ancient workings 


1G, M. Davies, op. cit., 82. 
* J, DE Morean, Mission scientifique au Cuucase, 3, 1899, 15, 34, 35. 
3H. A. Karasran, Mineral Resources of Armenia and Anatolia, 1920, 186. 
+H. A. Karasray, op. cit. 
> F. HavEerRFIELD, Romano-British Cornwall, 1924, lig 
8 Geography, u, 10. * J. pe Morcan, Mission scientifique en Perse, 11, 1905, 119. 
~ London, 1920, 8. 
® Moustara Kuan Faren, The Economic Position of Persia, 1926. 
is oe Section Naval Intel. Div., Naval Staff, Admiralty, Geol. of Mesopotumia and tts Borderlands, 
ay i 
NT. M. Tout, The Wineral Resources of Syria, in Eng. and Mining Journ., cxtt (1921), 851. 
PW. R. Jones, op. ci’t., 254-302. 3G. M. Davis, op. cit., 47-56, 91-93. 
uP. AM. Larkey, An Account of the Zande, in Sudun Notes and Records, 1x (1926), 6. 
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for tin ore, the remains of smelting furnaces, small stacks of tin ore (cassiterite) and 
copper ore (malachite), tin ingots and lumps of bronze have been found!?. 

At first sight therefore it might appear that there was sufficient evidence to raise 
the presumption of an African origin for the earliest tin and bronze known in Egypt, 
but on a closer examination of the facts any such origin is seen to be so very improbable 
as to be practically disproved. Thus except in Nigeria, Rhodesia. and the Transvaal there 
is no evidence whatever that the deposits of tin ore were even known, much less worked, 
until quite recently. With regard to Nigeria it is stated that the alluvial ore was worked 
by the native inhabitants before its existence was known to Europeans3, but as this 
only refers to the modern exploitation by Kuropeans since 1884 it does not carry the 
matter very far back and it is in no way improbable that the knowledge of tin ore and 
the methods of treating it to produce the metal were originally derived from Kuropean 
sources, possibly Portuguese. In Rhodesia and the Transvaal, although the remains of 
the industry are admittedly old, there is no evidence that they are of such antiquity as 
to link them up with the Bronze Age in Egypt. 

It should not be forgotten, too, that the Egyptian Bronze Age is indissolubly con- 
nected with the Bronze Age both in Western Asia and in Kurope, and that if the first 
tin and bronze known in Egypt came from Africa the early tin and bronze of both 
Western Asia and of Southern Europe must also have come from Africa. It is incon- 
ceivable, however, that material from countries situated to the south or south-west of 
Egypt should have been traded in quantity for many years to Egypt and through Egypt 
without leaving any evidence of the traffic or any trace or knowledge of either tin or 
bronze on the way, and no such evidence or traces are known. 


Western Europe. 

No account of tin would be complete without reference to tin from Western Europe. 
The early history of this is obscure, but the known facts may be considered. Tin ores 
occur in Spain, Portugal, France and Britain and these sources may now be dealt with, 


Spain and Portugal. 

These two countries may conveniently be considered together. The principal deposits 
of tin ore are situated in the provinces of Salamanca and Zamora in the west of Spain. 
in the provinces of Orense, Pontevedra and Corunna in the north-west of Spain and in 
the provinces of Troz os Montes and Beira Alta in northern Portugal. Other and 
smaller occurrences are found in the provinces of Murcia and Almeria in South-East 
Spain* 6, 

The tin ores of Spain and Portugal are in the form both of lodes and of alluvial 
deposits and are still mined, the present-day production. however. being small, especially 
in Spaint®, The date when they were first worked is unknown. The earliest certain 
references to tin from the peninsula are those of Diodorus Siculus® (first cent. B.c.), 
Strabo? (first cent. B.c. to first cent. A.D., who quotes Posidonius of the second to first 
cent. B.c.) and Pliny® (first cent. a.D.), but very probably the tin trade from the West 


L Aneient African Metallurgy, tu Mining Mey., Sept. 26, 1926. 

2 The Antiqueries Journ, VU (1927), T4, quoting Sewth African Mining and Eng, Joven, July 24, 
1926, 596. 

3 W. R. Jones, op. e7t., 256. 
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to Greece mentioned by Herodotus? (fifth cent. B.c.) was at least in part from Spain- 
Portugal. 

Although it is frequently stated that the Spanish-Portuguese tin ores were worked 
by the Phoenicians, no evidence for this can be found and the only certain connexion 
between these people (who were essentially maritime traders and not miners) and tin is 
that Strabo states that they carried on a trade in tin from Gades (Cadiz). This might 
therefore take the age of tin-mining in the peninsula further back than the earliest date 
yet mentioned, namely the time of Herodotus, but it could not be before the eighth 
cent. B.C., since, although tradition assigns the foundation of Gades to about 1000 B.c., 
there is no archaeological evidence for the Phoenicians anywhere in the Western 
Mediterranean before about the middle of the eighth cent. B.c.? 

If the knowledge of tin reached Spain from the East, as it almost certainly did, it 
would be expected that the south-eastern ores, which are nearest to the point where the 
eastern influence would first penetrate and not very far from the coast, would be 
exploited first; but no evidence that they were known anciently can be traced. This, 
however, may be explained on the assumption that these deposits, which are compara- 
tively small, were soon practically exhausted and after the more extensive deposits of 
the north-west had been discovered the former became relatively unimportant and were 
no longer worked. 

The ores described by Strabo and Pliny were those in the north-west of the penin- 
sula. The former writer, quoting Posidonius, states that tin was found amongst the 
Artabri® (the people of Galicia) and the latter says that it was obtained from Galicia 
(North-West Spain) and Lusitania? (Portugal and adjoining parts of Spain). 

According to Diodorus$ the tin ore was not upon the surface of the ground, but was 
dug up. This does not necessarily mean that it was vein ore, but might apply equally 
well to alluvial ore that was covered, as is usually the case, with some overburden. On 
this point, however, both Strabo and Pliny would seem to contradict Diodorus. Thus 
Strabo says that the earth in which the tin ore occurred was “brought down by the 
rivers; this the women scrape up with spades and wash in sieves,” while Pliny says of 
the ore that “It is a sand found on the surface of the earth and of a black colour and 
is only to be detected by its weight. It is mingled with pebbles, particularly in the 
dried beds of rivers.” Manifestly the ore known to both these writers was alluvial. 


France, 


The tin ores of France occur in two localities, namely in the centre of the country 
and in Southern Brittany and, although no longer of commercial importance, there are 
ancient workings in both places. The former, so far as can be ascertained, are in lodes, 
while in Brittany both vein and alluvial ores occur®?-%%, Geographically, France, 
especially Brittany, is situated mid-way between the Spanish peninsula and Britain, and 
unless tin was discovered spontaneously in different centres in the same chronological 
order as the countries are situated geographically, of which there is no proof and little 


qt, 115, 2 The Camb. Ancient History, 11, 1924, 581. 3 Geoyriphy, UW, UH, 9. 
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probability, it seems reasonable to suppose that the knowledge of tin-mining spread 
northwards from Spain. 

Although the amount of tin ore in France is very small, the deposits have been 
worked intermittently from very early times until a comparatively recent period (1918)!, 

The classical writers entirely ignore the tin from France, unless ‘the barbarians who 
dwell beyond the Lusitanians” mentioned by Strabo? were the inhabitants of France, or 
the Oestrymnides of Avienus® were part of Brittany or unless it was off this coast that 
the Cassiterides were situated. 


Britain. 


Britain early comes into prominence as a tin-producing country, and Comwall, 
together with the west of Devon, was for centuries the most important tin-mining region 
of the world. The Phoenicians are frequently credited with having cruised along the 
coast of Portugal and the shores of the Bay of Biscay and eventually arriving opposite 
Britain, crossing to Cornwall and exploiting, and even possibly finding. tin ore, but there 
is no evidence whatever for anything of the sort and nu Phoenician remains have been 
found in Britain’. It is not necessary, however, to introduce the Phoenicians in order 
to explain the discovery of British tin ore, since it seems probable that the Bretons, 
familiar with their own gold and tin ore, may have crossed to their kindred in Cornwall 
and may have found and worked the similar deposits occurring there. 

The date when the Cornish tin ore was first worked is a much disputed point. but it 
must have been before the Roman conquest of Britain, since British pre-Roman objects 
have been found in the ancient workings and tin was used for certain British pre-Roman 
coinage. Even this, however, does not carry the mining very far back, since coinage 
was only introduced into Britain about 200 B.c. The early ingots and vessels of tin and 
of pewter that have been discovered in Britain, in those cases in which they can he 
dated, mostly belong to the third or fourth cent. a.p.° The lumps of rough tin found 
by Borlase in Cornwall mixed with bronze celts under conditions stated to indicate the 
Bronze Age® do not seem to be precisely dated and might have belonged to the very 
late Bronze Age. 

The writer of the British Museum Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age states’ 
that tin is rarelv included with founders’ hoards of rough copper “doubtless because the 
powdery ore is ‘ot a brown colour and not easily distinguishable in the ground.” Tin 
ore, however, is not always or even frequently powdery, and it is most improbable that 
the maker of bronze would ever possess it, powdery or otherwise, since so far as is known 
the ore was smelted at the mine and it was only the metal that passed into commerce. 

The principal references by the classical writers to British tin, excluding those to the 
doubtful and possibly mythical Cassiterides, are by Diodorus® (first cent. B.c.), Julius 
Caesar® (first cent. B.c.) and Strabo? (first cent. B.c. to first cent. A.D.). 

Diodorus states that the tin ore mixed with earth was dug out of rocky ground, 
which suggests vein ore, though the statement is so Very ambiguous that alluvial ore is 
not excluded. Thus in one locality in Cornwall the alluvial gravels are beneath some 


1 W. R. Jones, op. cit., 141, 142. Streep as TM 0 A ie Mevitiua, 1, 9, 
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50 ft. of sand and silt and in another place they are covered with peat, gravel and sand 
to a depth of 20 ft.1 

As may be seen from the references given, the direct evidence for early tin-mining 
in Britain is very scanty and only carries it back to the first cent. B.c., or to the fourth 
cent. if Diodorus’ description of Cornish tin-mining was derived from Pytheas, as may 
have been the case, or to the fifth cent. if the Cassiterides were part of Britain?. 
In the absence of direct evidence, therefore, circumstantial evidence, both for the origin 
and also for the date of tin-mining in Britain, may be considered. The origin will be 
dealt with first. 

Manifestly the ancient bronze objects found in Britain, the earliest of which are 
usually dated to the first half of the second millennium B.c., must either have been im- 
ported or else made locally or both. Let each of these possibilities be considered. 

Importation of bronze might either have been in the form of finished objects, such 
as Weapons and ornaments, or of ingots of metal to be fashioned locally into the objects 
desired, or of both. But the mere importation of bronze, whether objects or ingots, 
could not possibly lead to the mining and smelting of tin ore, unless it were accompanied 
by a knowledge of the composition of bronze, its mode of manufacture, fhe appearance 
and likely location of tin ore and the method of producing the metal from it. This 
knowledge neither invaders, using bronze weapons, nor traders, having bronze to barter, 
would possess, more especially the knowledge of the position of the British tin ore, and 
if the invaders or traders came from Northern Europe to one of the nearest points on the 
British coast, which would be somewhere on the east or south-east, this would be far 
removed from the tin ore region. 

Importation of bronze is often denied on the grounds that the types of objects found 
are local and that moulds for casting bronze objects have been discovered, but both these 
objections are met by the assumption that the bronze imported might have been in the 
ingot form, with the exception of some comparatively few weapons and ornaments in 
the first instance, which would serve as object lessons of the superiority of bronze over 
copper and as an inducement to make it. Local production of bronze must necessarily 
have been preceded by an acquaintance with this alloy and also by tin-mining, unless 
tin were imported into Britain, which is so very improbable that it need not be taken 
into account. Also, before there could be mining the position of the ore deposits and the 
manner of treating the ore to produce the metal would have to be known. 

Neither of the possibilities considered therefore accounts for the origin of tin-mining 
in Britain and the only adequate explanation is that a people familiar with both bronze 
and tin and having a practical knowledge of tin ore, including its appearance and the 
methods of mining and smelting it, came to Britain to prospect either for tin ore or for 
gold, with which tin ore is so frequently associated, and having found tin ore proceeded 
to mine and smelt it. Such a people are not likely to have come from so far afield as 
the East, but rather from Spain-Portugal or France, in both of which countries such 
knowledge is believed to have existed at an earlier date than in Britain, and it has 
already been suggested that Brittany was probably the place of origin of the discoverers 
and first workers of British tin ore. 

The only alternative is to suppose that at first bronze (made by smelting associated 
ores of copper and tin) and later metallic tin were discovered in Britain and almost 
necessarily therefore also in Spain-Portugal and France (to mention only the countries 
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that are being considered) much in the same manner as in the East, but quite spon- 
taneously and independently, which, though not impossible, is very improbable and 
contrary to the little evidence that exists. 

As regards the date of the beginning of tin-nining in Britain the following points 
may be considered. Assuming that tin was discovered in the East some time after 
bronze was first accidentally made and that from the East the knowledge of both bronze 
and tin spread indirectly to Britain, then since bronze in the East can be dated to about 
the third millennium B.c. and in the West to the second millennium z.c., and tin in the 
East to the second millennium B.c., it follows that tin-mining in Britain is not likely to 
have begun at the earliest before the end of the second millennium p.c. or the beginning 
of the first millennium B.c. and more probably in the second half of the first millennium. 
The acceptance of an earlier date for the commencement of the Bronze Age in Britain 
is in no way opposed to this, since as already shown, any bronze, whether objects or 
ingots, brought by invaders or traders would not lead to tin-mining, and it would only 
be after the advent of the prospectors for gold or for tin ore (who if thev came in the 
first instance for tin ore would necessarily be bronze users) that tin-mining would be 
undertaken. 


To account for the trade in tin from the West to the Hast that certainly existed 
from at least the fifth cent. B.c. there seems only one explanation that is adequate, 
namely that the original supply of ore in the East was proving insufficient. which 
implies that the deposits were small and were becoming exhausted. If such were the 
case search would naturally be made elsewhere. though it is not suggested that tin ore 
was originally found in the West as the result of deliberate search. Another possible ox- 
planation, however, is that the manufacture of bronze may have shifted from the 
original locality where copper ore and tin ore were found in close proximity to one 
another to some place where copper ore occurred alone. 

It cannot be imagined that the early traders (Phoenicians or others as the case may 
be) knew that in the West there were countries where tin ore was obtainable and that 
they searched until they found it. At the most it could only have been hoped that such 
countries might exist, and it is far more likely that the early vovages round the 
Mediterranean, if not simply for loot of any sort. were impelled by the lure of gold and 
were in no way influenced by a search for tin. 

Where tin is mentioned as having been obtained from Spain-Portugal or Britain it 
always appears to be the metal and not the ore that is meant. which indicates that the 
ore was smelted where found and this is confirmed by the statements of Diodorus? and 
Pliny?. ; ; 

In the outline presented of the early history of tin there are several important links 
in the chain missing, which only hypothesis can supply. namely, whether it was veil or 
alluvial ore that was first used and, if the former, what caused the change from vein ore 
in the East to alluvial ore in the West. To assume that the ore first employed was 
alluvial raises the difficulty that this kind of ore is not found associated with copper ore 
and thus the discovery of bronze would be made less accidental and more “complex and 
almost necessarily later than the production of metallic tin. On the other hand to 
assume that vein ore was always employed is to ignore the very definite evidence of the 


early use of alluvial ore in Spain-Portugal, Brittany and Britain. These points will be 
considered when dealing with bronze. 
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Bronze. 


The word bronze as used to-day has a wide meaning and includes a number of 
different alloys consisting wholly or largely of copper and tin, but in some cases contain- 
ing also small proportions of other ingredients, among which zinc, phosphorus and 
aluminium may be mentioned. Early bronze, however, was much simpler and consisted 
only of copper and tin with traces of such other ingredients as happened to be present 
in the raw materials employed. At a later date an addition of lead was sometimes made, 
but such an admixture, although of the bronze class, is not a typical or normal bronze. 
At the present day ordinary bronze contains about 9 to 10 per cent. of tin, but ancient 
bronze is more variable, the proportion of tin ranging from about 2 per cent. to about 
16 per cent. 

The date of the discovery of bronze is uncertain. It was probably about the third 
millennium B.c., and although a foreign importation it was used in Egypt about the 
Twelfth Dynasty (2000 B.c. to 1788 B.c.) and even possibly earlier?. 

The simplest assumption to make with regard to the discovery of bronze is that it 
was an accident, and there are only four possible ways in which it could have happened, 
namely, first, by fusing together metallic copper and metallic tin; second, by smelting a 
mixture of copper ore and metallic tin; third, by smelting the naturally-occurring com- 
bined mineral of copper and tin (stannite); and fourth, by smelting either a naturally- 
occurring or artificially-made mixture of copper ore and tin oxide. The first two 
methods are out of the question, unless tin was known before bronze, and the little 
evidence available points to a later knowledge. The third method is most improbable, 
not only because the combined copper-tin mineral, stannite, occurs only in small ‘quanti- 
ties and in a few localities and because, if it had ever been employed, it could never 
have led either to the use of the principal and only important ore (cassiterite), for the 
use of which at a later period there is ample proof, or to the production of metallic tin, 
but also because the resulting bronze would have contained a much larger proportion of 
tin and more sulphur than is found in early bronze®. One is thrown back therefore on 
the fourth method, that is the smelting of a naturally-occurring or artificially-made 
mixture of copper ore and tin oxide. Such a mixture, if artificial, need not necessarily 
have been intentional and might have occurred from the accident of the two ores being 
found side by side or at any rate in close proximity to one another, as is the case in 
certain places. 

The matter, however, is not quite so simple as might appear at first sight. Thus the 
tin ore that 1s associated with copper ore is the vein and not the alluvial form. The use 
of vein ore, as already pointed out, raises the difficulty that this was not the kind of 
ore employed when the western sources of tin appear on the scene and hence an 
explanation is required for the jump from vein ore in the East to alluvial ore in the 
West. The simplest suggestion is that both forms occur in the East and that although 
the vein ore was originally used (at first in the form of an unintentional and unsuspected 
admixture with copper ore), the alluvial ore afterwards became known and from this tin 
was prepared and that when the alluvial gravels of Spain-Portugal, Brittany and Corn- 


1 A. Lucas, dnetent Egyptian Materials, 1926, 74-77. 
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wall respectively were being searched for gold the tin mineral was also found and 
recognized. But this only carries the matter part wav and there is still a gap between 
the original vein ore and the original alluvial ore. To bridge this gap it is further sug- 
gested that if a mixed copper ore and vein tin ore were used, sooner or later a mixture 
very rich in tin ore would have been smelted, when the resultant alloy instead of being 
the usual bronze containing only a comparatively small proportion of tin would have 
been a white metal consisting chiefly of tin and containing only a little copper. One 
specimen of such an alloy of Nineteenth Dynasty date has been found in Egypt, which 
contains 76 per cent. of tin and 16 per cent. of copper!. Thus it would be seen that 
bronze contained a white metal in addition to copper. In some such manner, therefore, 
tin might easily have become known without having been prepared in the pure state. 
If at a later period tin oxide were found during a search for gold, the heavy pebbles 
might have been smelted experimentally, since heating a mineral with charcoal would 
by that time have been a well-known process, and so pure tin might have been dis- 
covered and recognized as the ingredient required for making bronze. 

To assume that the alluvial ore was employed to make bronze in the first instance 
would mean an intentional admixture of copper ore with an extraneous material that 
had no connexion with it and that would have to be obtained from another and possibly 
even a distant locality, which is very unlikely. 

In the writer’s opinion it is extremely probable that vein tin ore wax used at first to 
make bronze, originally only in a natural and accidental admixture with copper ore and 
_afterwards intentionally mixed, but not until a very late period as a source of metallic 
tin, and that alluvial tin ore was a later discovery than bronze and was never used 
directly for making this alloy, but only as a source of tin, after the discovery of which 
and when probably the naturally-associated ores first employed had become exhausted, 
bronze was made, as it is to-day, directly from metallic copper and metallic tin. As a 
corollary to the foregoing it would follow that during the first period, when vein tin ore 
was used blindly, the proportion of tin in bronze would be largely a matter of chance. 
though it would generally be small, since where copper ore and tin ore are associated the 
latter is usually in the smaller quantity. When, however, the nature of the vein tin ore 
was dimly perceived and more particularly after metallic tin was regularly produced from 
alluvial ore, the tin content of the bronze could be accurately fixed. It may be pointed 
out further that the various stages suggested as having occurred in the early history of 
bronze would have required the lapse of several generations at least between the first 
accidental bronze with a chance and varving proportion of tin and the intentional and 
considered alloy containing about 9 or 10 per cent. of tin. 

The problem of the place of origin of bronze may now be discussed, and it resolves 
itself into a search for a country (a) where bronze was known at an early date, probably 
about the third millennium B.c.; (b) where copper ore was being smelted to produce 
copper, a country therefore no longer in the Stone Age. but in the Copper Age: (¢) where 
tin oxide occurred in veins side by side with copper ore, this latter probably being 
malachite, since this is the ore that generally occurs on the surface and hence the one 
first employed, and it is the ore most easily reduced to metal; (d) where there was 
early commercial intercourse with Egypt, either direct or indirect, since from Egypt the 
knowledge of copper was derived and to Egypt was passed back part at least of the 


1 Berthelot, in Fowles & Dauhchour, J. de Morgan, 1X95, 141. 
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newly-discovered bronze and (e) where the deposits of tin ore were probably very small 
and comparatively soon became practically exhausted. 

The only two countries, so far as is known, where tin ore is found and that also 
fulfil most of the other requirements of the case are Armenia and Persia, in both of 
which tin ore occurs and both of which are very rich in copper ore. In Persia it is 
stated that in the province of Khorasan alone there are between 200 and 300 ancient 
copper workings+. One objection that might be urged against these countries is that no 
bronze objects of such early date as that required by the hypothesis have been found, but 
it should be remembered that very little systematic archaeological excavation has yet 
been carried out. A further objection in the case of Armenia is the lack of early com- 
mercial intercourse with Egypt, such as took place between Egypt and Persia. All the 
evidence therefore points to Persia as having been the country where bronze was 


discovered. 


1 Movusrara Kuan Fates, op. cit. 
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MISCELLANEA 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


I. A Middle Kingdom Mayor of Byblos. 


The two scarab-shaped seals! given in Figs. 1 and 2 bear inscriptions naming a 
hty-c » Kpn, ‘Mayor of Byblos,” the famous port of the Lebanon on the coast of 
Syria. From their style I should be inclined to date them to the period immediately 
following the Twelfth Dynasty, but it is possible that they may he as early as the reign 





Fig. 1. Scale }. Fig. 2. Scale }. 


of Amenemmes III. It is not known where they were found, but it may well be that 
they came from the cemetery of Byblos, where many monuments of the late Twelfth 
Dynasty have recently been unearthed by French excavators and have come into the 
hands of the antiquity dealers. The writing of the name Apn differs in the two 
specimens; in the first example it is ©", which is identical with that of the Berlin 
Papyrus 3022 (Garpiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 20); in the second example 
it is “>, which, as far as I am aware, has not been found elsewhere. The writing of the 
name of the official also varies on the two scarabs; in one it is ee, in the other 

II. A new Vizier of the Eleventh Dynasty. 


Dr. Bull published in this Journal (x, 15) a note on a new vizier of the Eleventh 
Dynasty, by name Apa. Another unchronicled vizier of this period was | |, Bebi, 
whose figure appears upon a slab in the British Museum (No. 724) from the Temple of 
Nebhepetrée Mentuhetep at Dér el-Bahri. In Navitue-Haui, The Eleventh Dynasty 
Temple at Deir el Bahari, Part 1, 7, this Bebi is described as aA but on the slab the 
lower half of the is -bird is plainly visible. It is probable that earlier in his career Bebi 
filled the office of oN Se “Chancellor,” for one of that name is referred to on a stela 
of the Mentuhetep period in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (Inventory 
No. 14.2.7). 


1 T acquired these two scarals in the spring of 1924, and have given the first example to the Asliuolean 
Museum at Oxford and the second to the British Museum ‘No, 57383 in the Egyptian Collection’. 
2 An unintelligible sign stands here. 
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III. A new Vizier of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


I noticed last spring in a dealer’s shop in Cairo a shawabti figure, with projecting 
skirt characteristic of the Nineteenth Dynasty, of a ‘e\ fs,"’, “Governor of the city and 
vizier,” named |®==|| 4, Authy. In a second dealer’s shop in the same city I saw 
another monument of the vizier (his name here was written |S}{{), on which he is 
described as son of the }, |[24] sb Bastet. 


IV. A Label of the First Dynasty. 


In a paper printed in the Proc. Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 1912, 278-289, I noted that the 
wooden and ivory tablets of the First Dynasty 
were really labels for objects that had been placed | © 
in tombs. One of these, however, did not appar- 
ently conform to the rest, for it was only known 
to bear a year-name of King Wdymw (Den), and 
there was, so far as I then knew, no object-name 
upon it. It was in the MacGregor Collection and 
came up for sale in 1921. I then had an oppor- 
tunity of carefully examining it and found upon 
the back the engraved sign for a pair of sandals 
(see Fig. 3). This ivory label, therefore, was made 
for Wdymw’s sandals, which, along with other 
articles of his apparel, must have been placed in 
his tomb. It is now in the British Museum (No. 55586 in the Egyptian Collection). 


Fig. 3. Scale }. 


V. Two Gold Button-Seals. 


The gold button-seal Fig. 4 was bought at Luxor in 1912 by a friend who allowed 
me to make a drawing of it, but very shortly afterwards it was stolen and has not yet 





Fig. 4. Scale }. Fig. 5. Scale 4. 


been traced. At the top are two falcon’s heads back to back with a ring for suspension 
between them. On the base are engraved a bee or hornet, a fly, a lizard, and a 
tortoise (?). This gold button-seal closely resembles one that was in the Hilton-Price 
Collection and was given to me by the late Lord Carnarvon, except that the design on 
the base consists of four Set-animals arranged in pairs facing one another (Fig. 5). 
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VI. An Official of King Horemheb. 


The British Museum Ostracon No. 5624, recently published by Dr. BLackMAN in this 
Journal (x11, 177), mentions under the date Year vit of King Zeserkheperrét-Horemheb, 
a major-domo of Ne (=:53®) named Tuthmosis. This official appears again in a 
hieratic inscription written on the right-hand wall of the lower rectangular chamber of 
the tomb of Tuthmosis IV in the Biban el-Mulik at Thebes. The latter inscription is 
dated in the third month of the summer season of the Year vu of Horemheb, and 
records the order of the king that the Overseer of the Works in the Place of Eternity 
(i.e., the Necropolis) May and “his assistant the Steward of Thebes (= *..'_ Wen 
Tuthmosis” renew the burial of King Tuthmosis IV. This inscription has been pub- 
lished by me in Carrer-NewseErRy, The Tomb of Thoutmosis IV (Theodore Davis series), 
1904, xxxili-xxxiv. 


VII. The High Priest Dhutihetep. 


In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, there is a very fine lapis lazuli 
seal (see Fig. 6) of the High Priest of Thoth named Dhutihetep. This Dhutihetep is 
certainly the same person whose famous tomb at El-Bersheh was published by me in 
El Bersheh, Part 1. 





Fig. 6. Scale |. 
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SOME POTSHERDS FROM KASSALA 
By J. W. CROWFOOT 
With Plate xiii. 


The town of Kassala lies a mile or two west of the many-domed mountain mass from 
which it takes its name, but the only antiquities which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood are on the other side of the mountain at the north-east end. Here there is a 
secluded recess which is littered with great quantities of ancient, unpainted, handmade 
potsherds. The place is almost completely encircled by hills, but at the northern end a 
camel track leads to it along a gully, and motors can approach it from the south-east, 
past a few tombs of unknown date and a little stretch of cultivable land. The site 
covers some acres of broken ground, seamed with deep-cut watercourses, and the pottery 
is particularly abundant on the higher ridges and close to the boulders of rock which 
have fallen from the mountain. No traces of building are visible and there is no sign of 
the artificial accumulation which would result from prolonged occupation, but the 
abundance of the pottery and the nearness of good, cultivable land indicate that the 
place was occupied for a few generations at least by sedentary folk, and I picked up a 
few stone grinders and pounders like those which have been found on the sites of other 
old settlements in the Sudan. The Hallenga who are regarded as the aborigines of 
Kassala call the spot the place of Daqlianiis, mahal Daqlianis, but they have no traditions 
about it of which I could learn. 

A number of potsherds which I brought from the site in 1917 are now in the Gordon 
College museum: those which are published in this paper were collected in 1926 and are 
now in the Ashmolean at Oxford. 

These potsherds fall into two main groups, a small group which shows foreign influ- 
ence, and a much larger group which is characteristically African in material, shape and 
decoration. I turn to the smaller group first. 


Group I. Pl. xii, Nos. a-g. 


The seven pieces shown are all made of the same material, an impure clay containing 
many particles of quartz. In fracture the clay is a slaty grey colour in the centre and 
a light brick pink on the two faces except where it has been accidentally darkened in 
the baking. 

One piece, no. b, comes from a small bowl, no. f comes from a large, heavy, shallow 
dish, and all the others from large jars. All the pots were made by hand, not thrown 
upon a wheel. 

Before other decorations were added, all the vessels seem to have been scored with 
a blunt-toothed comb both inside and outside: most of the combings run horizontally, 
and they constitute a distinctive characteristic of the ware. Other decorative features 
are as follows: 

No. a has a coarse collar below the top and this collar is decorated with a lattice 
pattern which looks as if it had been cut with a metal blade. The same lattice pattern 
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recurs twice on no. f, on the border on the outside of the dish and on the flattened top 
of the rim, which is not shown in the illustration. 

Nos. b, c and e. The tops of these jars were pinched between the thumb and finger 
and dented so as to form a wavy edge. 

No. d. The knob will be observed. 

No. g had a bulging rim which is almost circular in section and is decorated with a 
chevron or herring-bone pattern. 

In many respects this ware is foreign to other East African wares, but one can hardly 
think that large coarse vessels of this kind were carried from a distance to Kassala. and 
the material of which they are made looks like a local product. It seems probable that 
they were made on the spot in a factory directed by people familiar with the appear- 
ance of similar productions elsewhere and getting this appearance imitated as best they 
could in local clay and hand technique. 


Group II. Pl. xiii. Nos. 1-23. 

The potsherds of this group are much more varied than those of the first, but none 
of them presents features which are foreign to East African traditions. 

The material of these pieces varies considerably: in some the clay is very coarse and 
contains large particles of quartz, in others it has been carefully ground or sifted. It 
varies also in colour: along a fractured edge some pieces show black or grey, others 
brown, pinkish or vellow, and in many the colour in the centre is different from that 
near either face. These differences will not surprise anyone familiar with African 
ceramics, ancient or modern. The varieties in colour and facies come partly from the 
varying proportions of organic matter which individual potters mixed with their clay, 
partly from different ways of preparing the clay itself, and partly from differences in the 
baking caused by the varying degree of heat in the fire. the length of time it burned and 
the position of the pots in the kiln. The relative uniformity of Group I suggested that 
we were dealing with the products of a single. more or less regulated, workshop: the 
variety in Group II shows that these pieces are the work of a number of different 
potters, some much more careful than others. 

Nos. 1 to 10 come from wide-mouthed bowls with plain moulded rims. Below the 
rim the body of the bowls was decorated with a series of bold grooves: on nos. 3, 4 and 
6 the main grooves run perpendicular to the rim, on nos. 1, 2, 5, 7 and 8 they are 
slanting, on no. 9 a series of horizontal lines has been crossed by a perpendicular series, 
on no. 10 the grooves form a lattice. This use of deep grooves is to be noted as a 
favourite trick of the Kassala potters. A second characteristic trait is the decorative use 
of two colours: the inner face of all the pieces except no. 8 is, like the rims. black and 
wet-smoothed or pebble-polished: nos. 2 and 7 are black on both sides, no. 8 reddish on 
both sides, but all the others are a dull brown or reddish colour on the outer face below 
the black rim. In some pieces the black colour forms as it were a mere skin on a 
brownish paste, and on these it must have been produced either by a smear before 
burning or by the application of some organic matter immediately after the burning 
while the pots were still red-hot: the black colour on the all-black pots may have been 
produced by smothering the kiln—all three methods being in use to-day in various parts 
of the Sudan. One or two pieces, not shown, were decorated with impressed lines filled 
with red or white colouring matter. 

No. 11 comes from a small bowl of much finer workmanship. The paste is grey. the 
inner face and the part outside above the band of impressed ornament are black, the part 
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below this band is a crimson red. The red on this sherd and on the top edges of nos. 20 
and 26 has been produced, I think, by a ferric smear: the black on nos. 11 and 13 has 
a metallic sheen and leaves a grey smudge when rubbed with a handkerchief, both 
characteristics of pottery which has been treated with some sort of blacklead. On no. 16 
the usual colour arrangement has been reversed, the band with impressed triangles being 
reddish and the part below it black. Nos. 27 and 28 are interesting because they have 
been decorated with a blunt-toothed rocker, a method of decoration which has a long 
history in the Nile valley. 


Do these fragments of pottery form a new archaeological group or can they be 
related to any of the fabrics known in the cultural areas which lie nearest to Kassala, 
namely, the realm of Axum which is some 200 miles to the south-east, or the Nile valley 
which is even further away to the west? 

The German expedition to Axum found a quantity of potsherds, and others have 
been found by the Italian archaeologists who have explored various sites in Eritrea: 
superficial resemblances between the Kassala ware and some from the Eritrean Rore 
published by M. Conti-Rossini (Reale Accademia Nazionale det Lincei, xxx1, 1923) led me 
to submit a series of these potsherds to him. M. Conti-Rossini was kind enough to 
examine them and to give me his considered opinion. The coarse red pottery in Group I, 
he tells me, resembles a class of Graeco-Roman origin which is found in Ethiopian ruins 
of the Axum period, for example, at Adulis which was excavated by M. Paribeni, who 
has also kindly examined the Kassala ware. Of the pottery in Group IT M. Conti-Rossini 
speaks with more hesitation, writing as follows of the characteristic pieces included in’ 
Fig. 2, nos. 1 to 10: “C'est la véritable poterie de Cassala: c’est elle qui présente les 
difficultés plus sensibles. Aprés y avoir longuement réfléchi, j’y vois une évolution locale 
d’un type éthiopien.” Zahn’s account of the pottery found at Axum corroborates this 
cautious judgement: he describes the various wares at Axum in terms which are verbally 
applicable to our group (Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, Berlin, 1913, 1, 199, 201, 205 ff.) 
and publishes two fragments “mit wagrechten kraftigen Rippen” and a third which is 
red on the outside and brown on the inner face (nos. 70, 71 and 79). The material is 
scanty but, so far as it goes, it justifies M. Conti-Rossini in summing up the typical 
Kassala ware as “une variété, une élaboration de types d’Aksoum.” 

There are also parallels on the Nubian side which must not be overlooked. In the 
first place. Kassala Group IT has certain distinctive characteristics in common with a whole 
series of ancient and modern Nilotic fabrics: secondly, one or two potsherds have been 
found in Nubia which are almost identical in decoration with the Kassala pieces. 

Among the general characteristics it will be enough to note the following: 

(a) The absence of handles, spouts and knobs for suspension. This is a feature of 
early Nubian ware and, with some qualifications, of predynastic Egyptian pottery, and 
is in marked contrast to the early appearance of spouts and handles in the Mediterranean. 
It is still characteristic of uncontaminated East African ware (Srvun~mann, Handwerk 
und Industrie in Ostafrica, Hamburg, 1910, 26). 

(5) The decorative use of two colours on the same pot, black on the rim and the 
inside, red on the lower part of the outside, which is characteristic of early Egypt and 
of Nubia from the Middle Kingdom to the Meroitic age. The use of blacklead to give a 
metallic sheen is found to-day in the Bahr el-Ghaz4l (Sudan Notes and Records, vu, 
1925, 185) and in the Twelfth Dynasty at Kerma (Retsner, Kerma, u, 329). 

(c) The use of the rocker. Reisner (op. cit., 381) writes that this occurs “in the 
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Nubian C-group and in all subsequent periods in Ethiopia at present known to me down 
to the late Meroitic period”: in the present day it has survived in the Bahr el-Ghazil 
province and in the south of the Nuba Mountains. 

These are general characteristics, and they are only significant because they are 
found in an area which it is reasonable on general grounds to connect with Kassala. The 
closer parallels to which I referred come from sites in Lower Nubia: at Aniba fragments 
decorated with bold grooves like the Kassala ware were found by MacIver (Aretha, 1909, 
Pl. x), and at Faras one piece which might have come from Kassala was found by 
Griffith (Liverpool Annals, vit, 1921, Pl. xii, no. 21). The latter piece was found, 
Professor Griffith tells me, in the filling of a pit of a C-group grave. and he describes it m 
the text as “‘an example of domestic ware used for cooking which has strayed into the 
cemetery and may be later.’ MaclIver’s finds apparently belong to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The band ornaments on the smaller sherds from Kasxala, again, mav he 
compared with another Faras fragment (op. cit.. xt, Pl. xvii, no. 5) and might be 
regarded as degenerate survivals of the borders round the beautiful black-topped bowls 
from the Nubian cemetery at Kerma. On the other hand it must be admitted that the 
common handmade wares in Lower Nubia, whether of the Meroitic or earlier periods. do 
not furnish an exact parallel to the Kassala group. 

The evidence quoted in the last paragraphs suggests that the relationship between 
Kassala and Nubia is very similar to the relationship between Kassala and Axum. and 
it seems to me that a parallel to these relations can be found in the Southern Sudan 
to-day: here there are several local varieties of handmade ware with marked character- 
istics which one can distinguish at a glance when one compares them together. but if 
one compares the whole group with the products of some distant area, such ax West 
Africa or the Malay peninsula, where the procexses of production may be much the -ame, 
it is obvious that the local varieties in the Sudan should be classified as members of 
a single family. It is suggested that it will be useful to classify the ancient fabrics of 
North-East Africa in the same wav: Kassala ware will then be designated as a new local 
variety of a large family which includes the indigenous Axumite ware, several Nubian 
branches and some of the earliest Egyptian fabrics. 

The approximate date of the Kassala fragments is indicated by the Graeco-Roman 
or Mediterranean characteristics of Kassala Group I. This indication is further cor- 
roborated by the complete absence at Kassala of any fragments recalling the charac- 
teristic shapes and decorations which came into vogue at Meroe and elsewhere in the 
Sudan after the Meroitic period proper. This post-Meroitic ware is best seen in the 
numerous narrow-necked globular beer-jars decorated with textile impressions which have 
been found on various late sites and are still made over a wide area, including not only 
the Central Sudan but Kordofan. Dongola and Kassala itself (Jovrval. xi, 149-150. and 
Pl. xxxii). On the basis just proposed this post-Meroitic ware will be classified as vet 
another variety of the great North-East African family. 

The date suggested is consistent also with all we know or can conjecture about this 
area from written sources. Procopius (De Bello Persico.1.19, 594 quoted by Woolley and 
Maclver, Aaranog. Text 102) says that it was a journey of thirty days for a light traveller 
(ecfoir@ dvépt) from Axum to the Roman frontier at Aswan. and the direct road would 
naturally pass through Kassala. The scanty historical references to the Eastern Sudan 
are mainly concerned with raids of Blemmyes or Axumites. but the existence of regular 
communications implied by Procopius, the relations which the Blemmyes entertained with 
Palmyra before the time of Diocletian, and the subsequent Byzantine veneer which they 
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acquired, prove that the desert tribes were not wholly refractory to culture. It is not 
surprising therefore to find that about this time there was a settled community at 
Kassala cultivating the ground and subject, at least indirectly, to Mediterranean trade 
influences. Graeco-Roman influences in the Nile valley are obvious in the Romano-Nubian 
pottery: the foreign influences which reached Kassala, though from the same original 
source, were different because they had come through Axum instead of Egypt. The 
modern name of the site appears to point to the same culture complex but it would be 
rash to base any argument upon it: the dwellers in the Nile valley corrupted Ptolemaios 
into Botlus, and Daqlianiis is more likely to be a corruption of Diocletianus than of some 
otherwise unknown name like Decilianus, but it would be hazardous to see in the name 
a reminiscence of the historical Diocletian in spite of his connexion with the Blemmyes. 
The name of Diocletian survived for a long time in Egypt and in the countries under 
Egyptian ecclesiastical influence because the Coptic era dates from his accession, and it 
seems to me likely that, being used in this connexion, it became a generic name for any 
place or person of remote antiquity among the Hallenga, some of whom may have been 
still Christian within the last century or two, like several tribes across the Eritrean 
frontier. 

We may sum up the conclusions of this paper as follows: 

In the early centuries of our era there was a settled community at Kassala which 
was in touch certainly with Axum and probably with the Nile valley: the pottery used 
by this community was made on the spot and decorated with tools and by processes 
which are familiar to us in several other places in this part of Africa. There is no 
evidence to show whether these people called themselves Blemmyes or Bega or by some 
other name. 

Our knowledge of the past history of this area is so slight that even these meagre 
facts are welcome. 


Plate XIV. 





Sculptured slab No. 15,000 in the Berlin Museum. 
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NOTE ON THE SCULPTURED SLAB No. 15000 
IN THE BERLIN MUSEUM 


Bry PERCY E. NEWBERRY 
With Plate xiv. 


In Pl. xiv is given a photographic reproduction of a small sculptured limestone slab, 
No. 15000 in the Berlin Museum. This has been published by Bissing-Briickmann in 
their Denkmdler, Taf. 83, and also by Schaefer-Andrae in their Die Aunst des Alten 
Orients, Berlin, 1925, 362. The scene upon it is said to represent “Amenophis IV mit 
seiner Gemahlin im Garten,” but the female figure is certainly not Nefertiti. nor do 
I think that the male figure represents Amenophis IV. Both figures are shown with the 
royal uraeus upon the forehead, so it is clear that we have here a king and a queen. 
That they belong to the El-‘Amarnah period is. of course. certain, but do they repre- 
sent Semenkhkarér and Merytaten, or Tuttankhaten and Ankhsenpaten? The attitude 
of the young king wearily leaning upon a staff placed under his right arm-pit gives one 
the impression that he must have been a delicate youth, and this is further suggested 
by the little queen holding out to him a lotus bud and two mandrake fruits!. The 
latter are very significant, for they are the well-known “love apples” that, in the Near 
East, are generally believed to have stimulating and exhilarating qualities. This belief 
is very ancient, for it is indicated in the passage about Rebecca in Genesis xxx, 14 ff., 
and even at the beginning of the last century it ix recorded® that young Athenians were 
accustomed to wear about their persons small pieces of the roots vf the mandrake 
enclosed in little bags as amulets for amatory reasons. T am inclined to think that this 
little scene represents Semenkhkarée and Merytaten rather than Tutfankhaten and 
Ankhsenpaten, for the youthful king’s features are not like those of Tutcankhaten. 


1 Mandrake fruits have been found in the tomb of TutCankhamtin: see my paper on ©The Floral 
Wreaths” in Carter, The Tomb of Tut-onkh-omen. 1, 192 ff. 
2 SrbrHorp, Flora G'raeea, ut, 16, 
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FIVE LEASES IN THE PRINCETON COLLECTION 
By H. B. VAN HOESEN anp A. C. JOHNSON 


1. Lease of Palm Grove. 
AM 8951. 


Atpnria Appovapiov dia Nexd[volpo[s...] 
dirov. Tapa Exipayouv Korrapa plytpos] Oevm[ridos(?) | 
kai SUpov Aoyyivou Bovroucba picbocacbale] 
Tapa cov howixOva Aeyopwevoy ...0Y GTO TOU 

s Kaprrod (érous) 6’ éxmiarortos eis TO (€ros) ¢ TOD 
éveaTotos Erous apyupiou Spayuov 
éxarov éEjxovta Kal Trays potvixos 
povokvAou apTtaBny piay huvaoov Kal 
KadAXvVOpa U0 Kal KadaTLa E THY pyar 
10 TAVTOVY WYTOV TPOS Huds TOUS picOoca- 
bévous ToTiauod TE Kal TEpLYowaTLa LoD 
[kali oyias Kai xatacracpoi(s) cal rapado- 
[couev xabes Kai hyets] mapnrndal yer] éav 
[paivntas prcOdcacbal). (2nd hand) ’Exipvax[os] 
15 [wepicOwpat. (3rd hand) =]ypos peulicAwpar] 


[as mpoxecrac]. 


Aurelia Ammonarion acting through her agent Nicanor son of ...philus. From Epimachus, 
son of Kottaras and Theonis(?), and Syrus, son of Longinus. We wish to lease from you the 
palm grove called......... from the harvest of the current year, which is the ninth, extending into 
the tenth year, the rent being 160 drachmae, one and a half artabae of dates on single stems, two 
bunches, and five baskets. We, the lessees, shall undertake all the work of irrigating, ditching, 
pollinating, and picking and we shall hand back the grove in the same condition as we received 
it. if the lease is granted. (Here follow the signatures of the lessees. Epimachus and Syrus.) 


This papyrus measures 12 x 13 cm. and is practically complete. The writing for six 
lines on the upper right-hand corner is very faint. The document may be dated on 
palaeographical grounds in the early part of the third century. Since the ninth year of an 
emperor’s reign is specified, it must fall either in the time of Septimius Severus or 
Alexander Severus, probably the latter—.e.. 230. The spelling and syntax are equally bad. 

Other leases of palm groves are P. Hamb. 5; P. Ryl. 172; B.G.U. 591, 862; C.P.R. 45, 
P. Ory. 1632; P. Cairo Byz. 67100: Sammelbuch, 5126. Leases which include palm trees 
are B.G.U. 603, 604, 900, 1118; P. Flor. 369: P. Hamb. 68; P.S.I. 33. 296; P. Oxy. 639, 
1631; P. Cairo Masp. 67104, 67170; P. Lond. 1695, 1769: Sammelbuch, 4483; P. Cornell, 
10, 16. 

1. The appearance of women in four out of five of the leases published here is interest- 
ing as evidence of the legal status of women in Egypt and the capacity of legal action 
which they enjoyed. 
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4. The name of the grove contained not more than five letters. 

5. exmimtovtos xtA. See P. Hamb. 5. introduction. 

6. Sc. Popov. The same rental is found in B.G.U", 603, 604, 

7. Tayi) as a measure is found in B.G.0. 1118, 1120, 

9. For cadatia read kadabea. 

12. On the culture of the date palm in Egypt see ScHNEBEL. Die Landwirtschaft im hell. 
Agypten, 294 ff. 

13. dav daivntat pecO@ocacda. This formula is common in leases until about the 
middle of the third century. cf. BERGER in Zeitschr. fiir ecrgl. Rechtswissenschaft, XX1Xx, 
(1913), 320 ft. 

15. The signature of the lessee appears in leases of palm groves or gardens only in 
B.G.U. 900; C.P.R. 45; PST. 33, 296; P. Ovy. 1631: Sammelbuch, 5126. The lessor or 
agent signs in P. Ryl. 172: B.G.U. 603. 


2. Lease of House. 
Dep. 7549, 


’"EulcOwoev Adpnrdia Anuntpods Ato- 

, cal 1, ¢ ~ ‘ col 
vuatou[[s]] Tod Kal “Hpakdtavod é:a tod 
G[v]$pos AdpydAlou Lepjvov Saparioros 

nr nw - , 
aro tis Napmpas ['O]Evpuyyerrov Tokews 
n ’ s ’ e . nw 7 e 
: Tov €& ednBetas lepovetKav Avpn(Atw) 
"Ayrrel “Epuctou pntpos Tadioyatos aro 
ss a hei 7 i 
Ths avths woAews er[t ypov lor ETy TpLa 
nape cg ee 
amo a’ tod éERS pnvos OwO Tod tatovTos 
” oo 3 n ts ~ . D2 3 y oN \ . 
érous év TH avTH ToAEL er aughodov A\v- 
a ‘ n ? , aT > : ‘ 
10 Kiwy Llapeusorrs otxiay Kat avdnv ouv 
[xenornplos raat xTh.] 


Aurelia Demetrous, daughter of Dionysius whe is also known as Heraclianus, through her 
husband Anrelius Serenus. Sarapion’s son. citten of the Mustrious city of Osyrhynchus and 
victor in the sacred games us ephebe. has leased tu Aurelius Achilles. son of Hermias and 
Tadiogas of the same city her house and court with all furnishings in the quarter of the Lycian 
barracks of the same city for a period of three years from the first of newt mouth, which os 
Thoth, of the new year. 


This fragment measures 73 ¥ lu cm. The Jatter part of the document is lost. It 
probably dates from the first half of the third century and is later than the edict of 
Caracalla as the names Aurelii imply. 

1. The introductory formula of the so-called protocol lease is peculiar to Oxyrhynehus. 

5. For victors at the sacred games for ephebes cf. P. Ory. LOOT, 1703, 1705. Endow- 
ments for ephebic contests are recorded in P. Oxy. 709 (A.D. 200-202), and we find mention 
of such games as late as a.p. 324 (P. Ovy. £2). Special privileges ot immunity seem to 
have been granted to the successful contestants. Cf. P. Lond. vol. 2, p. 215; vol. 3, 
pp. 145, 165; San NrcoLo. Aegyptisches Veremsiresen, 61> Class, Rev. vit, (1893). 476, 
On ephebic games see WILCKEN. Grundinge, 145 ff. 

9-10. Cf. Rung. Strassen- und Viertelnamen von Os yrhyndors, 39 1. 
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3. Lease of Farm. 
AM 8946. 


PEpio]Oacev Avpnrta ’App[wovapiov] 
[Qco]Sdpov py[tpos] Wevaplodros dro THs] 
AauTpas Kal Nawtpotaltys ‘O€upvyyetov| 
qoAEws AdpyAto “loulota pnTtpos] 
s Laroprns(?) dro tis aldTiis woAcws] 
[el]s érn 800 dard Tod [evestHTos Erous| 
[rip Urapxoveay avth tlept copy] 
“H[p]axAezov dpoupav pliav } dcas éay oot] 
[ex ye w]uerplas [Bore oreipar nal Evda-] 
10 [war] ots av alphrar [y]évecs exdopf ilov 
[@]ro[tlacrou xar Eros xpiOijs aptaBav 
déxa dKivduvou TavTos KIvduvoU 
Tov THs yas Kat Eros Snwooioy dvtwy 
mpos THY penicAwxorvian (sic) Kuptevoveay 
15 TWavT@V KapTav ws THY KpLOnv 
ator By. BeBatoperns S€ THs 
piabacews arodota THy KpiOny 
Ta Iai pnvi véay xaGapay pétTpo 
SexadTw avuTrepGeras yivoperns avTh 
20 THs Tpakews ws KaOyjxer. Kupia 
} [pia lQwors Tepi Hs erepwrnbeis 
6 ple]ucoOapévos Wporoyncev. 
(’Erous) 8’ Abtoxpatopos Kaicapos Taiov 
Ovanrepiou AroxrAnTLaved Eve Bots 
2s Evtuyods LeBaorov Tip 8 
Atp(7jrtos) loderos pepicOwpar tiv yiv 
Kal aTobw@ow THy KpELOny ws TpOKELTAaL 
Kal erepwTndeis @poroynoa. Avp(nAtos) Ato- 
[v]¥cvos éyplarra) brép abths pr eiSovetas (sic) ypau(para). 


Aurelia Ammonarion, daughter of Theodorus whose mother is Penamous (?), a resident of 
the Wlustrious and most Ulustrious city of Oxyrhynchus, has leased to Aurelius Justus whose 
mother is Satorne(/). of the same city one aroura, or whatever the measirement may be by 
survey. belonging to her in the village Heracleion (’) for the term of two years from the present 
year with the right to cultivate and harvest whatever crops he chooses. The regular yearly rental 
shall be ten artabae of barley free from all risk, while the annual public tares shall fall to the 
lessor who shall have ownership of all the crops until she receives the rental. If the lease is 
giucranteed, the lessee shall pay over new clean barley in the month Panni according to the ten- 
measure standard without delay: and the lessor shall hare the right of eraction according to law. 
This lease is valid. The lessee on being formally interrogated agreed. Dated the fourth of Tubi 
in the second year of the reign of Imperator Caesar Gaius Valerius Diocletianus Pius Felix 
Augustus. 

I. Aurelins Justus, have leased the lund and I will pay the rent in barley as agreed. and on 
being formally interrogated I have consented. 1, Aurelius Dionysins wrote this agreement or 
behalf of the lessor as she is literate. 
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Measurements: 13x10 em. The document is nearly complete except for the loss of the 
right-hand portion of lines 1-9. In the upper left-hand corner some of the letters are so 
faint that our reading is far from certain. Dated in the second year of Diocletian, a.p. 285, 

1. We have here the Oxyrhynchus protocol form of Jease in full, ending with date, 
signature, and repetition of the covenant clause of the lease. 

2,5. Tlevapodros, Satdépyys. These names are unknown. but masculine variants 
Verauts and Zardpyos are quoted by PREISIGKE, Vamenbuch. 

8. The name of the village is highly problematical, as the traces of the letters are 
almost completely washed out. 

19, The pérpov Sexcpetpov consisted of ten measures, each of four chnenices. This 
measure is rare in Roman times though known to metrologists. (f. P. Ory. 9 rerso (p. 77). 
85: P. Fay. 101; P. Amh. 147. also Huirsca, Arehir. 2. 292 ff, 


4. Lease of Rooms. 
Dep. 7548. 
[T@ Setve rod Setvos Kai TH Sei Tod Setvos KTr.] 
Tlagla A]dpndto[v Tavrov tod Setvos amd tis Nau wrpas) ai Aaw(mpordtys)] 
(O€upuyxijra@v morew[s. ‘Exovaiws émdéyouat picOaocac bar} 
[ard a’ rob p|nvos Bal tod eveotaros érovs| 
5 [a]ro tav brapyovter byily] ev tlh adth mode ex’ dudddov] 
Acxdtns amo odoKAnpou [olixias [.......0- Kai] 
TO UTepw@oy Kai Tedéow [Upily Urep evorx[ tov] Kat’ 
éros [éxacrov] dpyvpiou dpalyluas of arep Ble]Bacou- 
Mévns pot THs eridoyys érarvayKes avodoco (sic) 
10 TO Kat’ éros évoixioy 8.’ EEapjvov TO Huo Ypwpevos 
[ro]is urcOwrici (sic) poe Témros eri TOY YpdvoY akwrUTOS 
[we] dv trapabwow aro KoTpiwr Kai dions Tdans Kai ao- 
[we]p maparkdBo Ovpas Kai Kreis ) aToticopat ob éav pi 
[wap ]aéo thy akiay Tiny yevouerns byiv THs 
15 [wpakews| mapa te €pod ws KabrjKu. Kupia 7 ég[cdox7] 
Kal éx[elparnGeis @podoynea. 
‘Yrrareias PA. e cee ce ent eee 
Tay awtpotatwv éena[pyav]...... Of... 
(2nd hand) Avpyrcos TadXos peuicbopar 
[romolus orxials] Kal arodwcw 79 
[évoi]xcov ws mpoxiTat Kat 
[éreplwrnbels aporoynaa. 

From Aurelius Paulus...of the illustrious and most illustrious city of Oryrhynchus. I volun- 
tarily undertake to rent from the first of Thoth of the present year (certain rooms) and the upper 
room of the property belonging to you in the Tenth ward of the aforesaid city, and to pry you 
for rent 260 sil er drachmae a year: which rental, if the lease is guaranteed. I shall pay in semi- 
annual instalments, enjoying the use of the leased rooms withou! hindrance for the period. On the 
expiry of the lease I shall restore the property clear of dung and all filth, and with it all the 
doors and heys which I shall have received ; or elve. I shall pay the just price for whate: er I do 
not return. The right of exaction from me remains with you us is proper. The undertaking is 
talid and on formal question, I have agreed. In the consulship of Fla:ius......... most ilu.- 
trious prefects. The first(?) of Thoth. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 16 
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I, Anrelins Paxlus, have rented the rooms and I will pay the rent as specified. On interro- 
gation I have agreed. 


Measurements: 23°3.- 11cm. Mutilated at top and upper right-hand corner. The 
writing is faint and in a rather difficult hand of the late third or early fourth century. 

3. We restore éridéyouat rather than BovAopuar because of the use of értoox7) in lines 
9 and 15. This formula is characteristic of Oxyrhynchus, cf. BeRcER, op. cit., 349; 
Wazynskt, Die Boden pacht, 16. 

8. House rents are usually stated in silver drachmae. The depreciation of the coinage 
is evident if we compare this rental with that of 60 drachmae asked in a.p. 183 (P. Ory. 
1127) and with the talents or myriads of drachmae named in the Jeases of the fifth century, 
cf. BERGER, op. cit.. 378 Hf. 

17. Py. Possibly Oraviov or Praoviav. 

18. 7Ov Naumpordtor émdpxywv xr. [This seems to me. from a photograph sent me, 
almost certain, though the hand is very cursive. H. 1. B.] 


5. Lease of Furnished House. 
Dep. 7546. 


Mera thv brateiav Pr(aoviav) Etyatpioy 
kai Svaypiov tay ALa]u(mpotatwv) ’Eneid en 
Pr[alovio Kpnoreivw dro rpattoa(itwr) 
yeloluyobyre én[t T]fjs Nau(mpas) Kal Aau(mpotdrns) OEu( puyxyertOv) Tore(ws) 
mapla] Adpndias Novvas ’Apteuidopo[v] 
ard Ths abtis Tédews. “Exoveios 
emdéxyouat picOmcacOat aro a’ 
tov €ERs ynvos Mecop?) Tov 
eveoT@Tos (éTous) te Cy’ THs ta’ lvdeK(Ti@vos) 
10 ATO TOV UTAapYOvT@V ToL ev TH 

auth Tone em’ audddov Apcpov 

Qorpidos orKANPOV oikiav 

ouv xpnoTnplos Tact évoiKiov 

Kat éros apyupiov Snvapiwv pu- 
1s p[tjas retTpaxioyiAlas TevTAaKogias 
aotep aTodbw@ow St éEapr)- 
vou To Hucoy Kai on[o]rav 
S[ovrA]nGeilns rapladwolw coe TH Iv av- 
t[nv of]xtav [Ka]@apav [am]o xompto(y) 
Kla dJons rLao|ns &Lomep map jetduda. 
K[vp|ia } pile ]Owors [Kali érep(wrnbeis) 
wpLoroy( oa) 


nh 


ww 
° 


Avpydia Novva Apreui8wpou 
BenicOwpar Tv oixiav Kai arro- 

25 OWTW TO évOiKLOY Ws mpdK(ELTat). 
Avpyrw0s Awp[o]Qeos Nitou éypatra 
UTEp avThs ypdppata pr) e(dvelns (sic). 
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In the year following the consulship of the most Mustrions Flavii. Eucherius and Syagrins. 
on the 18th of Epiph. To Flavius Crespius. erpraepositus, landholder, of the illustrious and 
most ilustrions city of Oryrhynchus. From Aurelia Nouna, daughter of Artemidorus of the 
same city. I roluntarily undertake to lease from the 31st of nert month, which ix Mexore. of 
the current year, which is the 15th (of Gratian). the Th (uf Valentinian I), the 3rd (of Theo- 
dosius), and is the 11th year of the indiction, your entire house with all us furnishings situated 
in the quarter of Thoeris Place in the afuresaid city. The annual rental shall be 14.500 silver 
denarii, which I shall pay in semi-annual instalments. and whenever you shall desire, IT shell 
surrender the property clear of dung and all filth in the same condition as I took it over. This 
lease is valid, and on formal interrogation. I have agreed to it. 

I, Aurelia Nonna. daughter of Artemidorus. have leased the house and shall pay the rent as 
agreed. I, Aurelius Dorotheus, son of Nilus. wrote this on her behalf as she is illiterate, 


Measurements: 27°7x19'7 cm. Complete except tor small gaps in lines 18-21, Dated in 
the year following the consulship of Eucherius and Svagrius. Epiph the 18th, e.. July 12, 
A.D. 382. 

3. ato TpatToa (iter) =r pravpositis, Ci. Po ren. 416 (Aub. 345), 49 (ea ALD. 350). 
P. Oxy. 1973 (a.p. 420). The title is more common in doouments of the sixth century 
(P. Flor. 281: P. Lond. 1687; PreisigKe, P. Cairo. index. <.7.). It is given more fully in 
P, Cairo Masp. 67296, 15 as arorpavr. xaotpé. In references to the officials ex praepusitis 
or praepositi in documents later than a.p. 415 we must understand that either the prar- 
posttus custrorum is meant (P. Catro Masp. 67296, 3 note), or. as Bell suggests (2. Lond. 
1687, 23 note), the praepositus limifis, rather than the pra positus pay of whom there 
appears to be no record in Egypt after a.p. £11 (GELZER, Studien war by. Verw. deqyplens, 
57, 96). In earlier documents, however, the latter ollicial has been venerally understood 
whenever the title praepositus is mentioned without further detinition (P. Amh. 115: Pret 
SIGKE, P. Cairo, 6; P. Lips. 111; P. Thead. 52). Oertel’s general attribution of police 
duties and powers to this official is based chietly on this assumption which we believe to 
be questionable. References to the praepositus may be classitied as follows: 

(1) Documents where direct reference is made to the pracposis pay: or to his duties 
in the village. Ci. P. Osy. 1253, P. Thead. 16. Preisieke, P. Corre, U8, 19.33. P. Lond. 
408 and 971 (= Mitrets, Chrest. 95), P. dh. 140, 

(2) Documents where the title clearly refers to the pracpositus castrorum as in the 
archives of Abinnaeus, who also holds the ottice of pracfectus alae (P. Lond.. vol. 2 and P. 
Gen. passim; P. Qvy, 1101. which is an edict forbidding civihans to have recourse to the 
military otticial: [r@ yap tT |parrocitw pev [[7@i |] otpatiwroy dpyu CEeatu, Liccwra@r] be 
OUKETL). 

(3) Documents where the pracpositus performs police duties. Here the prurpositus 
castrorum is probably meant since we know that he exercised such functions (P. Gin. 47, 
and possibly P. Thead. 13 and 52. Cf. GELZER, op. cit., 59: WILOKES, Grund sige, 407, $15), 
while we have no definite evidence that the village official did (PretsiokE. P. Cairo 6; 
P. Ovy,. 1506). The judicial functions of the two offices certainly overlapped—legitimately 
or by usurpation (P. Ory. LOL. P. Lond. 408)---and it is possible that the same may be true 
of the police authority. A Theadelphian appeals to both (P. The. 22 and 23). Unfor- 
tunately these two documents are fragmentary and their interpretation, therefore, is not 
definitely certain. But they admit the possibility that the duties of two oiticials were dis- 
tinguished as judge and police agent respectively. To the pracpositus page the appeal reads 
as follows: d&@ O7@s KTA. avayKaons (+...) Te XpEews auToxatagtabirar Toty [| 
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Adyors elva buvnOG ta pl. .]a (Sc. rpdéBara) dmoraPei. To the praepositus castrorum the 
appeal is: a&ia KTX. dws TodTOY cuVAABwLEVOS KaTAVAYKATNS avTOV droxataaThaat poor 
Ta kaxas xabnpracbévra. Apparently the former is requested to pronounce judgement 
(Xé-yors/) and there is, no evidence that he exercised police duties. The military official, 
however, is asked to arrest the defendant and to execute judgement, but it is impossible 
to say whether he had the power to give the judicial decision or not. In P. Thead. 21 a 
legal trial is implied and the praepositus pagi is requested to summon (wetaxarécac Gat) 
the offender to judgement. Cf. P. Amh. 141 which Geuzer (op. cit., 57) calls a case of 
“ Rechtsschutz.”’ 

(4) Finally there is a group of documents (e.g., our lease) of which the content gives no 
clue to the duties of the praepositus or to his fuller title. In all these cases we are inclined 
to believe that the praepositus castrorum is meant, in view of the fact that his position was 
doubtless older, more powerful and more important. At any rate the es-praepositis are 
doubtless military rather than civilian (cf. Cod. J. 10. 48,2). A law, already ancient in the 
time of Valentinian, provided that those who nominated civilians to the office of prae- 
positus pugi, if the candidate proved incompetent, should themselves be liable for the 
obligations involved in the proper discharge of the liturgy (Cod. J. 10. 72, 2). 

9. For a similar dating by regnal years, cf. P. Oxy. 1041, 16. The problem of the 
arrangement of the indiction in the years 380-383 is somewhat complicated. From P. Gen. 
68 we learn that the eleventh year of this cycle began as early as Pachon (before May 8, 
A.D. 382), Usually the indiction began in Pauni, but examples of its beginning in the earlier 
month may be found in P. Lond. 1083, 3 note and 1692, note. In P. Oxy. 1041 (dated 
Pauni 15, 1.p. 381) the payment of a loan is set for Mesore | (July 25, a.p. 381) of the ninth 
indiction (rs mapovans évarns [tvduxtiwros]). If the scribe did not make a blunder in the 
number of the indiction, it is evident that he knew at the time of drafting the document 
that the new indiction would not begin until after the first of Mesore. Similar examples 
of indictions beginning in Mesore are found in late Byzantine documents (P. Oxy. 1954: 
Mesore 16th, 5th indiction, beginning of 6th; P. Grenf. Series 2, 100: Mesore 2nd, 11th 
indiction). When. however, we turn to P. Lips. 21 which is dated by the consuls in 
A.D. 382, the lease is said to begin in the ninth indiction (avo Tay KapTor Tis evTvXots O 
tvdextiavos). Although it is possible to assume that the scribe made a mistake, it is much 
more likely that we are here dealing with a retroactive lease where the lessees had entered 
into possession after the harvest of the previous year and had done all the necessary work 
in connexion with the leasehold but had neglected to make the formal written contract 
until the new harvest was ready ((f. Waszynsx1, Die Bodenpacht, 65; BERUER, loc. cit., 378). 

The indictions from 4.p. 380-383 must have fallen somewhat as follows: 

9th indiction Pauni(’) 380-ca. Mesore 15, 381 (P. Oxy. 1041). 

10th . cd. Mesore 15, 381-ca. Pachon 12, 382 (P. Gen. 68)'. 

lith ‘3 ca. Pachon 12, 382-Pauni (?), 383. 
The period of the tenth indiction is unusually short and we know of no other similar ex- 
ample. The irregularity may be due to a mistake of the scribe, abnormal agricultural 
conditions (if the indiction depends upon the harvest, we might assume that a late harvest 
was followed by an early one), or possibly to some political disturbance or reorganization 
(cf. GELzER, op. cit., 7 ff.). There is little likelihood that money loans were made according 


? The editor of P. Gen. 70 dated the document in the tenth indiction, probably in a.p. 381. Professor 
Victor Martin has kindly examined the document at our request and he states that the indiction year 
should be given as ;3' rather than ¢’. This ducument, therefore, does not fall within the years 380-383. 
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to the Byzantine indiction (P. Ovy. 1041) or that this indiction was current in Egypt at 
this early date (P. Grenf. Series 2, 86, 5 note). 

ll. Apopov Oonpidos. Cf. Rink, op. cit.. 2911. 

14. This rental is absurdly small when compared with the 2500 silver talents paid for 
an upper room at Hermoupolis a few vears earher (P. Lips. 17, A.p. 377), or with the 
twelve million denarii paid for two rooms at Oxyrhynchus in a.p. £19 (P?. Ory, 1129). Cf. 
the rental cited in 4+ above. 

17. This example of lease on indefinite tenure is considerably earlier than those cited 
by Bercer, op. cit., 370 ff. Waszynski (Boden pacht. 92 tf.) believes that + tenancy at will” 
in land leases marks the beginning of serfdom. However, the early appearance of such 
tenancies in the leasing of houses seems to imply that indefinite tenure had no such imple 
cation. We doubt if the tenant was bound to vacate without notice or to continue the 
lease at the landlord’s pleasure (cf. BERGER. op. ¢rf.. 372). 


NOTE ON AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FIGURE 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 
With Pl. xv. 


As one of the illustrations of my article *‘ Making a Mummy” (Journal, xu, 40 ff.) 
I reproduced a photograph of the figure of a man inside a jar (Pl. xvi, 6) and suggested 
that this might represent a mummy in course of treatment in the embalmer’s salt-bath. 
Whether this suggestion be correct or not, the figure is of a rare and interesting type. 
Mr. Leo J. Rabbette of Boston, Mass., has since been good enough to send me photo- 
graphs of a similar figure in his possession and has enhanced the favour by permitting 
me to publish them. (Pl. xv.) A comparison of these photographs with that of the 
figure I previously published reveals certain differences in detail, particularly in the 
position of the hands. but the two specimens are clearly of the same type. Nothing is 
known of the history of Mr. Rabbette’s specimen, which was obtained from a dealer in 
Cairo. 

Mr. Rabbette submitted his figure to Mr. Dows Dunham, Assistant Curator of the 
Egyptian Department of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who gave the following 
specification of the object: 

“ Material. Both jar and figure of common red brown ware, slightly straw marked, 
hand made, with traces of burnished red wash. 

“Figure. Crude human figure in extreme contracted position, hands spread over face, 
knees and elbows in contact, ankles touching base of torso. Feet broken off and 
missing. Base of figure and legs roughly dressed with a stick or knife and flat on 
bottom. No indication of embalmer’s incision—a slight irregular depression on left hip, 
just above the hip-joint and below the top of the pelvic bone, appears to me to be 
accidental. The oral cavities deeply indicated, apparently by pressure and rotation of a 
pointed stick before baking. The figure is partially coated with a thin muddy film. In 
parts, and above the level of the top of the jar only, distinct traces of burnished red 
wash, especially on arms, knees, back and shoulders. (None on head or hands.) 

“Height over all, 30°5cm.; base to top of knees, 15°0cm.; top of head to tip of 
chin, 9°7 (vertically): front to back at shoulders, 10-0, at base, 11:0; width at shoulders, 
6:5, at base, 6°7, at temples 6:0. 

‘Jar, Same material as figure: traces of red wash and burnish. Irregular, roughly 
flat base outside, rounded inside. Rim very irregular and slightly thickened, with shallow 
external groove for cover binding. Height, 18-2 cm.; diameter of rim, 19°6 and 18°7. 
mean 1971; diameter of base, ca. 7-4; internal height, 15-4; thickness of rim, ca. 1°5. 
When in position in jar, the top of the figure rises 18-4 cm. above rim of jar.” 

It has been suggested to me that this figure may represent a contracted burial in 
a pottery coffin, which at first sight seems not improbable; on the other hand, the 
flattened base both of the figure and of the jar seems to show that its proper position 
is vertical and not horizontal. So far as I am aware, no contracted burials with a 
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vertical axis either with or without pottery coffins have ever been discovered in Egypt. 
However this may be, the object seems to me to be of sufficient rarity and interest to 
be worth putting on record, especially as we have the advantage of Mr. Dunham's 
examination. 


P.S. There is an interesting passage in the Pyramid Texts which seems to refer tu 


embalming in a jar. I overlooked this when writing my original article. and it will be 
convenient to insert it here. The phrase, which reads as follows. occurs twiee im § 137. 


C.- ATi 


“Unis has come forth from his jar after having rested in his jar.” 


DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH 


Diep Nov. 6, 1927 


The death of Dr. Hogarth has removed not only a great archaeologist but one who 
always took a very special interest in the Egypt Exploration Society. His own active 
participation in its field-work was short: he helped Naville at Dér el-Bahri in the early 
nineties, he looked for papyri in the Fayyim in 1895-6 with Grenfell, and that was all. 
His work at Naukratis, which went over the ground of Petrie’s old campaigns for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, was not carried out for the Fund, and his exploration of the 
cliff-tombs near Asyit was done for the British Museum. But he had been for twenty 
years an active member of the Committee, where his contribution to the work of the 
executive was always weighty and wise, and as Ashmole’s Keeper consideration of the 
interests of his museum made him a regular member of the Distribution Committees. 
Here his contribution to the discussion was characteristic. At first he would be 
completely disinterested: really he did not much care what he took; anyhow he would 
not put the Ashmolean forward. Let others speak. But in the end one usually found 
that Hogarth had got the things he really wanted. He was a diplomat as well as an 
archaeologist! Hogarth’s interest in the Society was almost as great as his interest in 
the Royal Geographical, which is saying a good deal. He never grudged work or trouble 
on our behalf. 

Egypt did not, of course, interest him as did his first love, Anatolia, and later North 
Syria. In Mesopotamia proper, or Assyria and Babylonia, he may be said to have taken 
practically no interest, but directly one crossed the Khabur or traversed the defiles of the 
Tigris above Jeziret Ibn-‘Umar his archaeological territory was entered. The connexions 
between Mesopotamia and Syria and the Hittite lands are, however, so close that there 
is no doubt that Hogarth’s Hittite work would have benefited from closer acquaintance 
with Assyrian and Babylonian matters. But every student has to draw the line some- 
where, and Hogarth already covered a territory large enough for most men! His 
historical and archaeological work, by which he is and will remain best known abroad 
and to his fellow-workers here, was perhaps most evident in the Anatolian and North- 
Syrian sphere. His excavation for the British Museum at Ephesus, in continuation of 
our old work there under Wood in the fifties, was an excellent example of archaeological 
method, and the reward, in the priceless relics of early Ionian art at Constantinople, was 
rich. Then came his digging of Carchemish, with C. L. Woolley, T. E. Lawrence, and 
R. C. Thompson as his assistants, which was carried on after he left by Woolley and has 
been published by them both. Of this work many interesting trophies may be seen in the 
British Museum, which administered the funds provided by a wealthy sympathizer for 
the excavation. 

Hogarth’s publication of the famous Ashmolean collection of Hittite seals, which he 
largely got together himself, was a labour of love to him. That brilliant and suggestive 
book Ionia and the East will always be a source of inspiration to labourers in a most 
fascinating field. It was a pity in some ways that Hogarth did not work more in the 
Alexandrian field. He knew far more than most other English scholars of ancient 
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Alexandria, and was always interested in the age of * Philip and Alexander of Macedon”: 
but he had neither time nor opportunity for this work. 

In less purely historical and archaeological circles in this country Hogarth ix no 
doubt known best as a geographer, especially of Arabia, on which mysterious land and 
its inhabitants he had written semi-popularly since the publication of his Nearer East, with 
the result that he became one of the chief authorities on the subject. with further con- 
sequences in the work of the Arab Bureau at Cairo during the war. and in the Presidency 
of the Royal Geographical Society, which fell to him the last vear of his life. and gave 
him a very great deal to do. 

Hogarth never spared work. In spite of an insouciant manner. an amusing air of 
detachment from “ professional” archaeology (and a very English understatement of his 
own contributions to it) he worked very hard indeed. And he worked to the end. He 
may, as he said, have become an archaeologist by accident, and he may have been 
intended by nature rather for a diplomat or an administrator of cultivated—nay 
learned—tastes, but after all he devoted his life very largely to archaeology and to our 
knowledge of the ancient world, and to the furtherance of archaeological interests 
both in his University and outside. His apparent economy of enthusiasm veiled an 
interest as keen as anybody's, and more disciplined than that of most. And though 
some suspected this aloofness and the shrug and half-eynical smile with which he would 
often refer to his own work as in reality marking a “superiority complex” second to 
none, I always thought that his modesty at any rate was as genuine as it was 
undeserved. He is perhaps appreciated best by members of his own University. His way 
of thinking and of writing were typically of Oxford. A generalizer; he wanted the wood 
and cared nothing for the trees. A swift seizer of xalient characteristics. a comparer and 
a brilliant summer-up. A master of allusion and of comprehension of much in a phrase. 

Striking phrases were characteristic of his style. Often proving himself a master of 
the mot juste, at other times he was a little dificult for the uninitiated to follow. Te 
used odd words sometimes; he liked for instance to talk of ancient states and peoples as 
‘societies; such a phrase as ‘a Hittite society in Anatolia” may have puzzled more 
than one reader not nurtured in the groves of Academe. A touch of preciosity here and 
there. But it is difficult to rmg the changes on the English language. fertile though it 
be in expedients, in descriptive work of the archaeological and especially the geographical 
kind, and still be distinct in style and. above all. readable. Hogarth always was both, 
and much of the success of his Vearer Bust was due to this characteristic style of his. 
which could condense illuminating information into few words. Some dubbed him a 
“journalist” on this account. That is then to say that nearly every Oxford man ix a 
bit of a journalist, or has the flair for superior journalisin, No doubt he has: why 
not? And Hogarth when on occasion he did act as an actual journalist was an 
extremely good one. He had a sense of the press. and an unfailing power of description. 
Of his two travel-books in lighter vein we need not speak: there are chapters in them 
that are almost: classical, such as the description of the flood at Zakro in Crete (in 
Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life) and of the ride in the storm down the Calycadnus 
Valley (in L Wandering Scholar in the Levant). Others. such as that of the serpent- 
slavers of the Delta (Accidents. etc.) are delightful, even rollicking. in their humour. 
Hogarth always saw the humour of a situation. though somewhat grimly at times, 
Characteristic was the tale he would tell of his early book Deria Cypria, the story of his 
wanderings in Cyprus, that he believed it was now only to be found in the boxes 
devoted by cheap booksellers to literature of a very doubtful nature. 
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Of his Egyptian work and experiences he wrote little. His digging at Asyat in 1907 
never satisfied him, and he never published its results, although it yielded some very 
interesting early Middle Kingdom coffins to the national collection. All we hear of it is 
in a single chapter in Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. His two seasons’ work at 
Naukratis was published with C. C. Edgar in the dnnual of the British School at Athens, 
v (1898), 26 ff., and in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxv (1905), 105 ff. He added a 
good deal of interest and importance to Petrie’s discoveries. His papyrus-hunting work, 
with B. P. Grenfell, for the Fund in the Fayyim was published in Fayum Towns and 
their Papyri (1900). At Dér el-Bahri he did nothing that he considered worth talking 
about, being there merely as assistant to Naville to gain experience in excavation, and 
having then no Egyptological knowledge. Hogarth never had the time or probably the 
inclination to study the hieroglyphs, but he was a very accurate and knowledgeable critic 
of Egyptian art, which he knew as well as most men, and in which he was always keenly 
interested. 

Many younger men. not least among them the writer of this, have experienced real 
kindness, much more than mere courtesy, at his hands, and will always remember with 
pleasure the figure with the slight nuance of the country gentleman in its attire, the 
manner at first abrupt, then with a broadening smile on the face presaging some ironical 
remark in the unusual and unforgettable resonant yet (except on public occasions) not 
loud voice, the short phrased, curt sentences in speaking, and the handwriting, neat and 
scholarly yet swiftly flowing, with the characteristic signature. All will regret his un- 


timely death. 
H. R. Hat. 
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{Even after obtaining assistance in the preparation of this Irbhoeraphy osee Josie? MT Sd note I 
found it so exhausting a task that I reluctantly decided to abandon it. As, however. ne smile person cond 
be found to contmue the work it was eventually arranged to make its production a jomt undertakme 
The scholars who have assisted this year, and who will, [ hope, contimme ther collaboration am the future, 
are:—Mr. H. J. M. Mitxe, Mr. A. D. Nock, Mr. J. G@ Mityz, Mr. N. H. Bayses, Prof. Foon Ztncesa, 
Miss M. E. Dicker, Mr. R. McKenzie. The plan adopted has been to divide the reading of the periodicals 
used among the contributors, each reader communicating referenees which fall outside las own sphere te 
the proper person. Each collaborator is responmble for the compilation and arrangement of his own 
section (at the end of which his name will be found , though T have made a few editorial chanues to secure 
greater uniformity of form and have added « few references uot accessable te the author of the sections in 
which they occur. H.I.B.] 

; 1. Lrrerary Texts. 

Collections. Several important collectious have appeared in the couse of the year, casily headed hy the 
new yolume (xvit of the Geyrhyuchaus Popard the literary section of which contais important fraziuents 
of the Aztéu of Callimachus, Hesiod’s Cutuloyue, Sappho Bk. in already published bs Lobir . Sophocles 
WVeuplius?, Euripides!—Purithous, Phlegon—Chromie, Life of Aesop, Encommma on the Pie, Schola on 
Euphorion?, Treatise on Rhetoric, Glossary, Latin fragment on Servius Pulling, Latin Puristie fragment, 
Also additional fragments of Zchveutae, Burupylus, Saypho, Alcaeus, Barcbylides, Tbvens. Among known 
works are: Hesiod —Theoguny and Opera, Pindar—Ol il, Sophocles Ayer, Lycophron—dleer aden, 
Herodotus—Bks. i, vii, viii, Thucydides—Bk~. iv. ve vill, Cyroperdiy 1, Plato’s Phuedrus, Gatus—Lnatity- 
tiones iv. For the uon-literary teats in this volume see ¥ 3. 

Another batch of fragments from Oxyrhynchus. published by Epoar in faves da Serrin des 
Antiquités de I Eyypte. NAVI, 203-210, includes: Homer, Callimachus--Warine to Aiten’s with schol, 
glossary, hexameters, Hesiod—Thcoyons, Heaiodic Genealogy of Heracles, Nenophon— Mea i, History 
of Alexander, Oppian—Halieuticy, 

The new Ps]. vit contains fragments of [iad and Odysy 4, Romance with memes of Kaddeyorn aad 
Et3ioros, Prophecy on radava Atyumros, Multiplication tables, Lexicon. O-trakou with hexameters men- 
tioning Pleuron and Calydon. : 

Paci Conzart publishes in Les pepyres Bouriant, Pans, 1926, an iiportant treatise on Aeohe forms, 
Other pieces include: Historical fragment mentioning Ptolemy, more ateta Ale randrinn , Héud xin aud 
a schoolboy's exercise-book first published im 1906 in Wessely’s Ntudien 

Finally we may mention a convenient cotmpilation—Cut, of th Letecora Papurd da the British Muaseiin, 
1927, by H. J. M. Mitye with many suzgestious by Croxtrt. Hust and Bert Mavic except atulets: 
and metrology are excluded. Most of the pieces are known already and of these asa rue only a description 
with pertinent bibliography is given although some of the Petre Papart are re-edited . The new items 
include: two important Alexandrian dramatic lyrics, poets of Diosvorns of Aphroditopolis, an Lphvue nea, 
scholia on the .tétév, epigrams of Parthemus, carly metrical colophon publi €7, Ree. XLII 60. scrapes 
assigned to Semonides of Aimorgos and Arclilochus, gratminars assigned to Phrynichus and Latin to 
Palaemon, a long roo: Sexarexog a non-vulgate Jed xo. an Tnvecation to the Nile, medical recerpts, 
biblical texts, theslozy, ete. At p. 126 observe that No, 153=P. Here. 1149 and erase “with—it. At 
p. 127 No. J54=P. Here. 1042 and erase * The remainder— Naples.” 

E, Cavalenac gives statistics of authors found and chances of attribution in Sve Cattribatian es 
fragments de papyrus Rer, de FRy, ane. t, 1925-27, 6-81, 

Kortes Hellenistische Dichtuny, 1925, ix reviewed by 4. GUEPCREN mn Goan, N27, 692 6, hy 
R. Prerrrer in Phil, Woeh., 1926, 961-6, and by J. Haaser in C7os. Phi, P927, LL-1s, 
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Power's Coll. Alerandrina is reviewed by P. Maas in Gnomon, 1927, 689-92, and by E. CaHEN in Zev. 
é. une, 1926, 185-7. 

Epic. In Class. Philology, XU, 99-100, OLDFATHER confirms a reading of Zenodotus and Aristophanes 
in Od. 1, 38 frum Pap, 121 in the Brit. Mus. and Epictetus, 1, i, 88 in Cod, Vind. 307—~Eppeiay mépypavre 
Sedxropor. GUERAUD's Odyssey papyrus is reviewed by HomBert in fee, Belge Phil. Hist., v (1926), 215-16. 

Hesrt Heyye prints m Bull. Iustit. Frang. @alreh, ortent., XXvIt (1927), 79-82, Zl. wr, 1-5, from an 
ostrakon. New reading in 1. 5 poyow, vulgate poder. 

In Riv. di Filologiv, 1926, 572f, A. R. reviews WInTER's edition of ’AAKWdpavros mept ‘Opnpov (see 
Journal, Xt, 85). 

An cpic fragment (1-2 cent. A.D.) with parts of 21 lines, mentioning Egypt and the Nile, is edited by 
S. Errrem in Symbolve Osloenses, V (1927). Me 

Lyric, Lope. has now followed up his edition of Sappho with a companion volume, AAKAIOY MEAH, 
Oxford, 1927, 1 which he subjects the usage of Alcaeus to those rigorous tests which have so dismayed 
the critics of his Sappho. Reviewed in the Times Lit. Suppl., 12 Jan. 1928, and by J. M. Epmonps in 
Cumb. Rev, 27 Jan. 1928, J, Strzcer reviews the Sappho in Phil. Woch., 1927, 993-1004, and makes 
many suggestions. F, STIEBITZ proposes restorations of Sappho 64 (Diehl) in Phil, Woch., 1926, 1259-62. 

MeEvEA Norsa publishes Framment? di un inno di Philiskos, 32 choriambs (right half preserved) of a 
hymn to Demeter \3 cent. bc.) in Stud. Ital. di Fil. Class., 1927, 87-92. Cy. P. Maas in Neues zu Philiskos 
von Kerkyra ws Cvomoun, U1, 439-40. 

Vol. 1 of Epmoxps’ Lyra Greece has now appeared, containing Bacchylides, Timotheus, etc. 

I learn from Avgyptvs of two fragments of hymns to Isis published by G. OntvERIo in .Yot. Arch. 
Colonte, 1V 1927), 207-12. Bacchylides tt is translated by G. CaMMELLI in Atene e Roma, 1926, 204-7, 
and in the same volume, 286-8, N. Russo interprets and translates the Alexandrian Erotic Fragment 
(P. Grenf 1, D)—-La Funetulla Abbundonuta. 

Ebyiac. ‘The Berlin Tyrtueua, text and translation, is re-edited by V. pg Fauco in Riv. Indo-Gree.-Ital., 
X (1926), 63-76, 

Epear publishes in Aun. du Service, xxv, 31-2, a Greek epitaph of 16 lines from Saqqarah of the 
Roman period in dialogue form on one Heras. 

Drama. VoGitayxo re-edits a tragic fragment first published by Vire.ur in Rev. égyptologique, 1 
(1919 —JL frainmento trugico fiorentino in Riv. di Fil., 1926, 206-17. 

Wiravowirz gives restorations and suggests the Phrixus of Sophucles in Riv. di Fil, 1927, 79. 
Attributed in Hermes, 1928, J-14, by W. ScoapEwa.pr in a more elaborate discussion to the Phrixus of 
Euripides. 

The sources of the fe/neutue ave discussed by L. Previare in Boll. dé Fil. Classica, Xxxi1r (1927), 
174-82. He tinds other origins besides the Hymn to Hermes. I learn from Aegyptus of an article by 
B. Acexo, Lndieaztont di senso negli Ichneutui di Sofocle, in Raceolta Ramortro (Milano, 1927, 627-59). 
The Lurypylus is studied by G. Brizi in Aegyptus, 1927, 3-39. The Hypsipyle is shown to be a late play 
by the resolved Sth foot in col, iv, 35 of P. Oxy., by A. Korte in Plat. Woch., 1927, 584, in a review of 
TH. ZILINSKI’s Tragodumenon librt it. 

Barstans Tahreshericht, ut (1926), reports on the recent (1921-25) literature on comedy. The new dis- 
coveries are allotted a section. Important studies on Menander appear in RA, Mus, LXXVI (1927), 1-13, by 
CH. JENsEN—Der Antrng des 4 Alktes der Ep/trepontes. He places leaf Z as first of the quaternio and 
admits the Didot pjois as the speech of Pamphile. 

MarceL HoMBert translates the Tepixespopévn as La femme aus cheveua coupis in Rev. Belge de 
Philologle et d Histvire, vi (1927;, 1-80, The same play, ll. 147-51, is interpreted in Hermes, 1927, by 
Wi amowitz—Lesetrachte, COXXVIL 

The Grorgos, 1, 34 (kadov y av ein) is translated “a fine thing it would be” (ironically), and in Samia, 
322-3, miBavoy is treated as nenter—by O. Guéravp in Bull. Instit. Franc. @ Arch, orientale, Xxvut (1927), 
111-12. 

Capovitia’s Menander is reviewed by O, REGENBOGEN in Or. Lit.-Z., XXX (1927), 854-6. Contents not 
deemed adequate to scope. VoGiiaNno reviews WiLamowiTz—Sehiedsgericht in Boll. Fil. Class., 1926, 
144-53, and Coppois in Rie. di. Fi7., 1927, 394-402. T learn from the C7. Rev. of a new edition of M. by 
W. G, Wanpetr—Selections from Mensader, Pp. xxxvi+182; illustrations. Oxford: Clar. Press, 1927. 
76 net. A 2-3 cent. papyrus from the Fayytim with the subscription Mevdvdpov yvdua is edited by 
K, Katsruersca from the Janda collection in Hermes, 1928, 100-3. Six of the 10 lines are new. Neither 
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the Loeb nor the Budé Herodas has appeared as yet. Herzou’s edition ix reviewed by Kyox rather 
favourably in the Journal, xut (1927), 131-2, and Sitz_eR reviews Hvs Traune des Herondas (Phitologus, 
LXXIX, 370-433) with various proposals in PAdl. Wochenschr, XLVIE «1927+, 35-40. 

VOGLIANO re-asserts in Ancora Crm mimiambo di Heroda that a woman is the speaker. Thinks a 
column may be missing and doubts if the present end really belongs to this mime. Would serap Il, 30. 31, 
Ocav ddeAav répevos, etc., in Mime 1—Aie. di Fil., 1927, 71-8. 

In Mnemosyne, 1927, 104-8, VOLLGRAFF discusses the weaning of rtpaarpor in He rodus, 1, 62. 

Grammar. By:. Ztschr., 1927, 181, reviews a publication: WILLE Goper, Lin sputautiber Pergane vt- 
hodex des Dionysius Thrar., P. Hal. 55a. Mittelulterliche Haudschriften, Festqaly wm Go, Gelinrtstage con 
Hermann Degeriny. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1926. 8. 111- PS 01 Taf. Codex of 5 6 cent, 

History, Various historical papyri are re-edited by Jacosy am his Braga. Grech Histariker, PL Here, 
1418 is restored by VoGitayo in Vvord Testi Storie? and BELocy adds a supplementary note on With res 
Riv. di Fil., 1927, 310-31. 

The papyrus on the archaeology of Thucydides is reviewed by Rosapach im Pid, Woek., 1926. 513. and 
by K. Fr. W, Scaaipt in Gromon, 1 (1927), 61. 

The Olympian Chronicle (of Phlegon?)=P. Oxy. ii, 222, is repubbshed by W.anien in Avo xxt 
(1927), 244-9. 

In Class. Phil, 1926, 346-55, W.G. Harpy writes on The Helles wa Ovychiyn hice the Derastatian 
of Attica. 

Medicine. NacHManson’s Neuplatonischer Gulenkomuv vtar «sce Journal, XU ST) Is reviewed hy 
R, Fucus in Phil. Woch., 1927, 545-2. 

E, PEzopouLos makes several restorations in mapatnpyoets eis Tat pors “KAAnvas tatpots Kae BuCartia 
xovs ovyypadeis {By:. Veugr. Jhb., Vv, 1926, 63-75). 

Metrics. An important article, Sedappo musteale ded meted qrees, by Canto pit Garanpk an Ree Lido 
Cree.-Ital , 1927, 1-141, uses the evidence of bP. Oxy. 9, 220, ete. 

Music. TH. Reryaca’s La Musiyue yrecque, 1926, is reviewed by A. PUBCH In J. hey Naeuts, 1927, 
88-9, and by C. DEL GRANDE in Rir. Indo-Gree.- [tal , 1926, 252-3. 

The hymn with music (P. Oxy. 1786) is treated by O. URsrrt No—Mer Hanis ais On aehan hoy in 
Rahinen unserer kirchen-musikalischen Frahzwit in Theologie uv. Glavhe, XVIT 126. BOT ALY and ds 
H. ALBERT-—Dus alteste Denkmal der christlichen Kirchen musk in Die Antike, Ww 1926. 292-90. These 
references I owe to Byzant, Ztschr. 

Orators, In the Budé ssesch7nes, tome 1, by Ve Mariiy and G. pp Dupe, 1927, the authority of the 
papyrus texts Is examined. 

L. AMUNDsEN discusses an Oslo papyrus fragwent of Demosthenes, Ye Corona summarized in Pied. 
Woek., 1927, 820-1,. It agrees mostly with 8. 

Interesting fragments from a collection of progyimmanuata are published from a 3-4 cent, Vienna 
papyrus by H. Gerstincer in Vitted angen des Verernes Klass, Philolugen in Wien, 1927 BS AT, 

Philosophy. In a very important article, The Herbal in Autegerty, in Sourn Hell Stud. XN (927, 
1-52, C. SINGER edits, with plates, the Johnson papyrus and connects if with the prendo- Apuleius tradition, 

S. Lurta discusses P. Oxy. XV, 1707, 10 LArgoumertatoue dy Antitonte im Riec de Fil, 1927, 50 3, while 
Winamowirz in Lesefrvehte, Coxxt ‘Hermes, 1927, seconds Lvrtx in his comparson of Antiphon and 
Euripides (see Jourwul, XM, 87). The sophist Antiphon can be distinguished from the orater textually hy 
the former always using the form évv and rr for later avy and aa so Lertain Mie, de Ful, W927, 215-22 

Vocrraxo writes on Nuoed Test? Epicure’ (P. Here. 1005 in Mer de Ful, 1926, 37-48. An important 
article by F. Zccker in PAdlolugus. LEXXM, 241-G7, suggest» restorations of Philodemus —Zur Tha ther. 
stellung wad Erklurung von Philudems v. Bach wept momparar, Mit efiem Evkors ulvy et pyodoyeiy, 
eipnodoyia, ebpnaidoyos. 

In Boll. Fil. Class. Vocttaxo reviews DE Fartcos article on the Tepe nodaxetts of Philodemus see 
Journul, Xut, 87). Reviewed also by D. Bassr in wfegupfes. vt 1927). Tas 

REGINA SCHACHTER has collected the fragments of Philodemus rept mompator, Book i frotm Voleuedie 
Herculoiensia, tom. X. in the periodical Eos =Commveatarta Societatrs Philolugae Poluvornina, oa, 
R. Ganszyyiec, TH. ZIELINSKI. Leopoli [= Lwow], xx1x_ 1926. 15 25, 

Romane, In Phil. Woek., 1927, 1558, E. Hormaxn notices Lrpvikovaky s book on the Greek 


rotuance sce Jour, XU, ST). 
HM. Minne. 
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2, RELIGION, Macic, ASTROLOGY. 
ueluding Texts.) 

Generul. Vol. xxxxui of Revue des études juives consists of Mélanges in honour of I. LEvi’s seventieth 
birthday, and opens with a bibliography of his writings (we may note p. 23, on Alexander the Great in 
Jewish legend). Vol. vi of Juhrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft includes as in previous years a valuable 
bibliography of liturgical material and has a careful criticism of Lretzmann, Jesse und Herrenmahl, by 
O. Casen (209-17). The new edition of Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Mohr: Tiibingen, 1926-) 
includes a number of relevant articles, as fur instance dichemie by F. R. Streuytz, 194-200; excellent), 
Alecandria, Alerundrinische Theologie, Allegorie, Alphabet, and Aegypten, Iv. 

Horryer’s Fontes has been reviewed by K. PREISENDANZ in Gromon, 1926, 478-81. 

E. F. Brecs, Totenteil und Seelgerut, has been reviewed by E. Bicken in Phil, Woek., 1927, 721-6 
(qualified praise), A. D. Nock in Journ, Hell. Stud., xLVU (1927), 151-2, D. M. Rogrnsoy in Am. Journ. 
Arch,, XXX1 (1927), 182-8, K. PREISENDANZ in O.L.Z., XXX (1927), 235-7, Haas in Theol. Lit.-Z., 1926, 
505-8. 

E. FascHER, IPO@HTHS (Tupelmann: Giessen, 1927. 12 M.) discusses, pp. 76-101, the use of rpopnrys 
tu render “Egyptian priest.” It has been reviewed by J. M. CREED in Journ. Theol. Stud., xx1x, 57 f. 

Fr. Biase, in a review in Phil. Woch., 1927, 836, promises a Corpus of papyrus texts important for 
religious history. 

K. Latte, Die Religion der Romer und der Synkretismus der Kuiserzeit (Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, 
Heft 5; Mohr: Tiibingen, 1927. 4 M. 30, or in subscription, 3 M. 90), gives an excellent collection of 
texts in translation. 

Pre-Ptolemaic. I Jearn froin a summary in Ree. hist. rel, XLt (1925), 261-2, that the late H. Basser 
in Mélvages R. Basset (Leroux: Paris, 1923), has published an elaborate study of the Libyan Ammon, 
regarding A, as a Libyan god, akin to Amen-Ré¢ and assimilated to the great divinities of successive 
conquering peoples. Of Ammon there is a judicious discussion by E. 8. G. Roprysoy, BLC. Cyrenaica, 
CCXXNilI-iX, 

Ptolemaic: Tests. In W. KUNxget’s Verwaltungsakten aus spitptolematscher Zeit (Arch. f. Pap., vit) 
we may remark nus. 11-13 (pp. 207-11) recording the delivery of corn to the priests at Tilothis and also 
for the dénpa or “porridge” daily set like shewbread before the Nermeseis and Adrasteiai, “very great 
divinities.” 

H. 1. Bext’s suggestion (Gaumon, 1926, 569) that d@npa was sold by the temple in U.P.Z., 98, is very 
interesting in this connection; presumably the d@npa was thought to have acquired special virtues by 
this contagivm (BELL's suggestiun is approved by WitcKEN in U.P.Z., 1, 654). 

In P. Bouriaat ‘reviewed in § 3) we may here note no. 12, a letter dated 88 B.c. by Plato to the priests 
and others at Pathyris. Cotnart in his commentary has some notes (p. 59) on the loyalty of the priest- 
hoods to the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

U. Wiucxen, 24 den “Syrischen Géttern” (Festgube fur Adolf Delssmunv, 1-19; Mohr: Tiibingen, 
1927; obtainable separately), first discusses the existing evidence for their cult in Egypt, explaining 
éorvypévos in P. Paris, 10 (C.P.Z., I, no, 121) with reference to Lucian de dew Syria, 59, and comparing 
Ta oriypara rot “Igaod in Gul. 6. 17, and then publishes P. Freib. 76. 7, early 2nd cent. B.c., a complaint 
about a nocturnal attack on an ’Arapyarvéoy in Philadelphia with most instructive comments. 

General, FE. R. Bevay, A History of Eyypt under the Ptolemaic Dynusty (noticed in § 4), gives, 
pp. 87-90, a good general sketch of religious conditions, 106-8 of the royal cult at Ptolemais, 127-31 of 
deification, 177-8 of the relations of the government and the native priesthoods, 296-9 of the Serapeum 
papyri in (.P.Z. 

L. R. Taytor, The “ Proskynesis” and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult (J_ELS., Xuvtt, 1927, 53-62; ef. $ 4), 
comments, p. 5724, on the Ptolemaic oath by the king’s dutmon. In the Cult of Alerander at Alexandria 
(Class. Phil., XX11, 1927, 162-9), she gives evidence for the ideutification of Alexander with Agathos Daimon. 

R. Herzog hax some remarks on Ptolemaic cult in the course of a paper on Herodas in Phidologus, 
LXXXII: he holds that EEQNAAEAPOQN on the coins from 270 onwards refers to the two pairs, Ptolemy I 
and Berenice on the one hand, and Ptolemy II and Arsinoe Philadelphos on the other; the title Soter, 
originally applied to Ptolemy I in his lifetime in cultus outside Egypt and in private cultus in Egypt, 
became canonical and produced the fixed epithet Zorjpes, whence Geoi ddeApoi was limited to Ptolemy II 
and Arsinve (pp. 53-8). 
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H. Jeanmarre, La politique religiense @ Antoine et dr Chopdtre (Rer, arch, XIX, 1924, 241-61), shows 
how Antony and Cleopatra used religious propaganda. This able and illummating paper is completed by 
H. J. Rose, The Departure of Dionysos (Aun. Arch, aluthe, Xt, 25-30, who has discovered) counter. 
propaganda by Octavian in two stories preserved in Plutarcl’s Lere of Antony. 

R. Rerrzenstery, Div helleaistisehen AMysterienrlupioner, Was appeared inva third edition, much revised 
and amphitied (Teubner, 1927; pp. viii¢438, with 2 plates. 14 Mo unbound; 16 M. bounds, The new 
edition is indispensable, even to those who possess the first or second. I would add here to my review in 
Gnomon, 1927, 643-6, only the remark that REITZENSTEIN’s View that Sparekat dvapes in Philo corresponds 
to yroorixot divdpes may be strengthened hy a reference te a gloss in Hesychins, 1, 215.1. 1104, Sehidt 
, MA 
(1927), 234, and JAS, XiviT 11927), 272. REITZENSTEIN s Support op. 210, of the supplement 6 "Ap[por | 
eee em? eué in U.P.Z., LXXVIIL, 44, is opposed by WILCKEN, Urhunden. 1, 653-4 A very infterestin apprecia- 
tion has now appeared by von Harnack, Theol, Lit.-Z, 1927, 364-5, 

A. M. Woopw arp, in his report on archaeological tinds, notes J H.S., XLv1, 1926, 249 Sarvc’s discovery 
that on the Acropolis at Cyme the earlier cult of some goddess of fertility was replaced im the 2nd century 
Bc, by the worship of Isis and Osiris. 

E. Horre, Heron con Alexandria (Hermes, txt, 69-105, dating Heron in the second half of the 
second century B.c., deserves a mention here in view of Herows penny -in-the-slot machine for holy water 
and of his other pious inventions (for which cf. Pao! -Wrssoura, Vu, 996 and 1048 , 

W. vow Bissixe, Eine hcHenistische Bronzefigur des Goths Bes (Ath, Mitth,, 1, 1925, 123. 42. discusses 
a figure in the Naples Museum: it was meant tu support a candelabrum. 

Imperial, No. 17 of the Cornell papyri ‘reviewed in § 3), froin Hibah, of the veur 447 a.p., as restored 
by Fr. Brrapen in Phil. Woch., 1927, 1295, gives, I. 38-9, an oath by Herakles as god of the nome, [kat Tov 
Tov vo|u(ot) Aedv “Hpax[Aé]a [€& tyulots; cai é]m’ dAynOeius atter that by the Emperor. 

P. Bourient, no, 410, is a -ypapy iepéov and records the purchase by two priests of places as orodurrai, 
and (col, iii) the purchase of a mrepagopia. CoLLArT has a note ‘p. 128 on Roan regulations in the 
matter, 

E. Orta, Ela orphischer Pupyris (Phil, Woeh., 1927, 1469-71 , re-edits P. Berol. 13426 100-159 4.p. : 
first published by ScuvBart, Pupyruskende, 42, 1 GERCKE-NORDEN, Levlettung, “1, ix a oytholowend 
fragment on the death of Orpheus with some new conjectures of his and two from WinaMowitz, In gf. 
read perhaps dv@ dv | [81 pynoixjaxos «.7.d., not dé as ORTH.) 

In P. Oxy. 1380, 104 ff. F. Ccmont, Poailes de Douru-Eurapos, 1927, 197. proposes ev Hépaas 
’Avaeire (for Aareivny)...év Zotaats Nav'aiavy. Lh, 106-7. 

U. WIncKEN, Zu din “Syrischen Gottern” 3), proposes ev Pawixe or -icys Suple]ia((s)) “= Serpia; Ges. 

W. SPIEGELBERG, Der Weekruf un dle wgyptischen Gutter Arch t. Iel, XxX, B48), remarks that 
Porphyry, De vhst., IV, 9, affords evidence for the contimned practice in the 3rd century AD. of creetuie or 
awakening the deity of the temple in the morning. 

R. MEBLIS, sLatévous- Denk manzen (Phil, Work, 1026, 174-6. pute together coin-tepes relating to the 
apotheosis of Antinous. 

A. D. NOCK, Pagan berpitians ty Tertullian Journ, Theol, Stud. XXVUI, 289-90), defends the Mss, 
reading Pelwstis in De bept.5 and explains it as referring to the P:/asts.a festival celebrated on March 20 
in Rome. 

M. ScHEDE, Jsisprozess‘on 1 ATTEAOS. 1, GO-1, with plates publishes a Potsdain relief showing a 
procession very like that described by Apul. Jf. x1, 10-11. ; 

J. Lerpotpt-K, REGLine, Archuvologisehes cur Isisreligioa ‘ib., 1, 126-30, with 3 plates , reproduce the 
Herculaneum pictures and six relevant coin-types with bibliography. 

I. Frayk-KaMenerzni, Uber die Wasser- vil Buumnatur des Oxtrts Olech, 1. Rel, xxiv, 234-43 | quotes 
Georgian and Caucasian folklore parallels for the inyth as eiven by Plutarch: I feel this enquiry is vitiated 
by the writer’s failure to recognine that the tale as it there appears has suffered Hellenistic development. 

R. Bartocursy, Jstz, in De Rugsiero, Diztamirra epigration di autivhita comene, W, fase. 8 (1926 ; 
86-91, collects the Latin epigraphic evidence in convenient form. On her connection with the planet 
Sirius GuNDEL has written in Pou?ly-Wessowa, TH A, 321-2. A dedication of an image of Diana ALBVILAE 
istpI ha» been found at Tivoli “Vot/ze Deql/ sae’, 1926, 417 . 

E. GHISLANZONT, Tl Saptaariy delle Dreinitt Alessandrine (Notiziario Arek. Col., Iv, 1927, 149-206), 
publishes a most important sanctuary from Cyrene. On the evidence of a coin tind GHIstanzont dates it 


dpurixay: yrwotecsy. This admirable book Iiix been wartuly praised by H. J. Rostoin Class Rev, 
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ca. 350 A.D., and he is inclined to connect it with the Julianic revival. The finds include two Hecataea, a 
seated Cybele, the torso of an Eros, a group of Charites, a head of Mithras (Pl. xx, 7), a statuette of 
a priestess of Isis, a statue of Zeus Sarapis, and a most interesting statue of Isis with the lower part of 
her body swathed hke a mummy (not later than first century 4.D.), an Aphrodite, and a Libya with 
attributes of Isis. We have also a self predication hy Isis in iambics, in an inscription dated 103 a.D., 
closely akin to the texts found at Ios and Andros, and fragments of a hymn in hexameters (published by 
Gs, OLIVERIO, 7b., 201-12). 

The finds have been discussed by F. Cumont, Nouvelles décourertes @ Cyrene (Journ. des Sav., 1927, 
318-22). He makes the illuminating suggestion that the supposed Isis is not the goddess, but an initiate 
playing her part, and therefore wearing divine robes, and swathed as a mummy because initiation was a 
mystic death ; he also shows that the statue illustrates the “rite of the veiled hand,” as DreTERIcH called it. 

A. TARAMELLI in his report on Sardinian discoveries (.Votizie degli scavi, 1926, 446-56) raises the 
question (p. 453) whether the crypt called Carcere di S. Efisio was used by worshippers of Isis who fled 
from Rome as a result of the repressive measures directed by Tiberius against their worship. 

H. Lewner, Orientalische Mysterienkulte im rimischen Rheinland (Bonner Jahrbiicher, coxx1x, 1925, 
36-91; obtainable separately), discusses, pp. 47-50, remains of Egyptian cults in his region ; specially 
valuable is his treatment (pp. 56-8) of the influence of the Oriental cults here on the native cults, Hedoes 
not rate the importance of the army high as a channel of Eastern beliefs. For a statuette of Harpocrates 
found in India ef. A. W. L[awrence] in J.4.8., xtvi (1926), 263. 

R. Reirzensters, Weltuntergangsvorstellungen, 36 ff. (= Ayrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1924, 164 f.), explains 
P. Fay. as a Hellenisation of an Oriental Descensus ad inferos myth and suggests col. iii 7 6 d€ rov Ondv 
els kpadiay hépov, 23 uypa copara & [eip]al’ UrepOe yijs, 42 xara yis €Bda de. 

E. PETERSON, Eis eds als Zirkusukklamation in Byzanz (Theol. Lit.-Z., 1927, 493-6), publishes some 
addenda to his valuable EIS GEO3, noticed here last year (xt, 89) and reviewed by K. PREISENDANZ, 
O.L.Z., XXX (1927), 960-2. 

H. Letseaane, Der Bruder des Erlosers (ATTEAOS, 1, 24-33), studies a concept in the Hymn of the 
Soul in Actu Thomae and in Pistis Sophia, and traces it to speculation of a Philonic type. His index to 
the editio maior of Philo by Cons and WrEypDLaND deserves a mention here (pars 1; Berlin, 1926; 
de Gruyter. Pp. viii+338. 30 M.). That it does not cover the fragments and is not exhaustive is the 
fault of the times and not of the author (commended by O. SrAHLIN in Phil. Woch., 1927, 8-13, ef. 
281-2). 

B. A. van Grontxcen, Inseriptio dedicatoria Aegyptiaca (Mnemos., Lv, 1927, 263-8), puts together 
three fragments of a dedication at Coptos of which part was published by PREISIGKE in Sammelbuch, 5874 ; 
it is interesting for its description of Sarapis as rév wod(éa Ala "HA}iov péyav | Sdpan[u rdv Gud]oxaicapa 
(discussed by GRONINGEN, p. 265) and for its reference to the Olympia kept at Alexandria. 

T. Grassi, Le liste templuri nell’Egitto greco-romano secondo i papiri (Studi della seuola papirologica, 
Vol. iv; Parte tv; Milano~-“Aegyptus”—1926; pp. 72. 12 1. 50), is an excellent study of temple 
inventories. 

J. Voot’s Terrakotten is commended by W. Scuusart, Deutsche Lit.-Z., 1927, 1301-2. 

For E. BICKERMANN, Ritualmord und Eselskult (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judentums, LXX1, 1927, 
171-264) and for the literature called forth by H. I. Betis Jews and Christians, I refer to $$ 3 and 4, 

Magic. S, Extrem has completed his Die vier Elemente in der Mysterienweihe (Symb. Oslo., v, 1927, 
39-59); this very interesting paper discusses the worship of the elements in Persia and Scythia and 
tendencies in the same direction in Greece. (For purification by the elements discussed (p. 55), add 
C. H. Brrxkenperc, Le chronique du temple Lindien, p. 25 [341]: a man hanged himself behind the 
cult-image, and on Delphi's bidding the Lindians removed the roof over the image and left it Zore xa Tpeis 
ad{t]or yevavrae Kat rois Tov marpés dyvic69. The phrase cited by Errrem from Hyginus, Fab. 139, ut negue 
caelo neque terra neque mari inueniretur, seems to be a riddle which has become a myth.) In Varia (Symb. 
Oslo., V, 86f.) he proposes some emendations on P. Leid. J. 395 W (that edited by Dieterich, 4brazas, 
169 ff). In Konig Awa in Upsula und Kronos (Festskrift til Hj. Falk, Oslo, 1927, 245-61), he gives an 
interesting discussion of a Swedish parallel to the Kronos legend ; p. 251; he comments on Il. 2844 ff. of the 
Paris magical papyrus; p. 253, on 1. 1823 (significance of swallowing an object to heighten its magical 
properties). : 

The late H. Gressmann in Die Aufgaben der Wissenschaft des nachbiblischen Judentums (in Zeltschr. 
alet. Wiss, XLUI, 1925, 11) remarks justly that Jewish names in magic texts do not necessarily point 
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to Jewish practitioners of the art, and refers to Origen, Contre Celswm, tv, 33, for magi who inveke the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; hb. (11,5 he does collect instances of Jewish mavicians, 

It should be mentioned here th at Scorr in his Herwmetier, 0, 415-18, tinds rhythinical structure akin to 
that of Byzantine hymms in P. Par, 1115-1166. 

L, RaperMacHer in Festschritt: Kretschaier, 126, explains ovreppagy i | 103 as metathesis for 
suvappooy. In Byz.-neugr. Jahrb, v, SO, he explains 1, 2309. 

E. BIcKERMANY, in a review in PA, Wock., 1927, 914, wives papyrus ilustrations of the kill of an 
animal whose power oue wishes to appropriate. 

K. PREISENDANZ has remarked “Symb. Oslo, Iv, 60-1) that PL Oslo 30 as verbally identiced with 
P. Par. 1635-1695. 

L. DEvBNER supports RADERMACHER’s defence of atpdyer xtevor in Arist. Raw, 207, by ating 
P. Oslo i, 233 3arpayor ppotvoy Cermes, LX, L28o2 W. KRANZ th, 256 adduees also uTpayos yupures Mm 
Plato, Theuet., 161 ¢ 

CAMPRELL Bonner, Traces of Thavmaturgre Teehurque tv the Mirachs Hare, Theol Ree XX. 1927, 
171-81). compares éorévakev, arevakas in Mark 7. 34, 8. 12 v/. dvaor-, with PL Par. 2492, 765 th, Leid. 
W, 21-91f and for sense with P. Par. 537, 628 ff and explains erespysevto in Vark U4. 4 al éve3,npycare 
in Joky 11, 33 of inspired frenzy, comparing the historian Menander xtv, 381, Bonn, érapager éatrov 
in P. Par. 620 ff, and Plut. De def. orue., p. 484¢; he thus supports the Western teat of Ward 1. 41.3. 

I have not seen J. W. Hac ER, Die Dhiranii tue nordhichi vy Buddhismas and three Parallelen dn oidee 
sogenuunten Mithrastiturgie | Burtr. 2. (nd. Sprachwiss, a. Rel Wy Woldhaunner, Stuttrart spp 25. 1M. so). 

Tu. Hovrner, Die Aindermedien in den yrivchiseh-ugyptischen Zauherpapger we Recea il P Btades 
dédiées dla mémvire de N. P. Koaduhov, 1926, 65-74 , studies the ancient sources in the helt of modern 
practical knowledge of hypnosis. 

R. Herzou, Ine Zavherinnuen des Sophron EHessische Blatter far Volk hind, XXV, 126, 217 29), explams 
the title rai yuvaixes ai ray Oeov favre e&eAay av “ Women Who say that they Cause Heeate to come forth 
(Ze. appear and give assistance m love-magic . refers to it the anonymous citation iy Plut., De sige roti lean, 
p. 170B, and gives an able reconstruction of the rte. We may compare the invocation m Orph.. dry, 
900 fh, discussed -7,A.S., Xivi, 50-3, which supports the placing here of fr. 8 ‘concerning the sacrifice of 
a dog’ before the invocation, This able paper is important as confirming the view that the mane of 
Theocr. 11 substantially follows that of Sophron. 

S. Errrem, Pupyr? Osloenses, 1, has been reviewel by K. Preisexpanz, O 1.2, XXX 1927 , 99-100, 
C. Joveter, Journ. des Sv., 1928, 32-3; for other reviews, cf sleaaptus, VIE Lae7), 20d. 

F, Dorwserer, Dus Alphahit in Myst und Maurie, is reviewed by R. Haito in Phd. Wok, 1926, 
1089-92, O. WerixrutcH in Deutwhe LiteZ, W027. 249 Me. Derry in Journ. des Suv. 1927, 281-2, 
H. Heppine in Miasis hy Blather, xxiv, P83 f with addenda, Lipzparskiim Theol, Lit-Z., eT. 17, 

K. Premenpanz. -tAvphilos, has been warmly praised by S. Eire in Gyvamen, 1927. 176 9 with 
addenda}, J. LErponpt in ATTEAOS, u, 159. H. LEISEGANG In .2.2., XXX “1927, 467, 

F. Lexa, Le igre duns U Egypt apetnne, is poe by F. Comont in Ree. hele de philiet dhist., 
vi 11927 . 459-60, H.O, Lasce im Deutsche Lit.-Zoet W927, 346-8. PL PLERIERS) in wlwa, Bolland, xiv 
(19273, 129-32, M.A, MfurRay] in utacient Egypt. i 27 8, 

H. Ranke reviews in Theol, Lit.-Z., 1927. 32. O. BRINK, De maagtsehe Beterhenits con den Nac ore. tn 
het onde Euypte H3. Pans: Amsterdam, 1925:, which [have not scen. 

Hirmetiea, ete. Scotrs edition is reviewed by H. DELENAYE in .tva? Bolland xT 1926. 409-12, 
A. JrnicHer in Theol, “Lit.-Z. W27, 175-73 vol. 2 by REITZENSTEIN In Gnomon, W927. 266-83 avine in 
effect a commentary ou C. Hot ; vols. 1 and 2 by M. DIBELIvs in Zits. 1 ALO XEV 1926. 600-1 note 
also his review of O.G. ¥, WESENDONK, Crime rseh wind Sele in der irancchen Che rheferang iM Theol, Lit.-Z , 
1927, 243-4; vol. 2 by ALD. Nock in Jowrod, xt 268, vol. 3 by OJ. Rosé in AAS. XVE T1926 5136-7; 
vols. 2 and 3 and BRACNEINGER s dissertation by FL Primter in Plu! Woek, 1927. 548-502 vol. 3 by A, 
Puecu in Ree. eho ave, XXIN) E927. 115-16. TE LetseeanGc in 4.7, xxx 1927. 14, ALD. Nfock] in 
THEN xtvir Veer 151, 

REMZENSTEDN-St HAEDER, Néie/ieq, bas been reviewed by K. PREISENDANZ in OL.Z.. XXX 1927 |, TSH 95, 

W. J. Witsox, The corece of the prophet Hermas Hare. Theol, Ree. X&. 1927, 21-62 , deeides, pp. 37-42 
that Ho im writing the fifth vision had something like the Pofaceudres before him. 

The late H. Gprsswann, Foreiqn faftuences tn Hebrew propheca “dour. Theol, Stud... XXVU, 241-54; 





} 


throws incidental lht on the Potters oracle in the course of an illuininatme discnssion. 
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A. D. Nock, Hermetica (Journ. Theol. Stud., XS1X, 41-3), reads e?oyyoa: in C. H. v, 10, and brackets 
xabads dySodSa 6 TMorpdvSpys gore in xu, 15. In Hagtographica (ib., XXVIM, 409-17) he discusses the 
Confessio S. Cypriani, explaining the initiation-scene on Mount Olympus from Hermetic and other theo- 
sophical parallels, and treating oppositional stories on the rivalry of Christians and pagans. 

The paper of Rogprns mentioned under 4stro/ogy is of importance for Hermetisin. 

ulstrofogy. K. Drererticn, Hellenistische Volksreligion und bysantinisch-nengricchische Volksglauhe, 
T Teil (ATTEAOS, 1, 2-28; 11, 69-73), is so far concerned with astrological belief and includes a full study 
of wroixetor. 

Of great importance is F. E. Ropprys, A Vee Astrologiral Treatise: Miechigun Papyrus Vo. 1 (Class. 
Phil, xxu, 1927, 1-45). Asklepios is quoted as an authority for the theory of the eight rémou, I, 19, 
p. 14, 1.18 ff 

Some notes on this papyrus have been published by A. E, Housman in Class, Phil, xxi (1927), 257-6: 

Detatre, Cut. Cod. astr. yr., X, is commended by W. Krott. in PAi7. Wock., 1926, 1076-7. 

F, H. Corsox, The Week, is reviewed by R. KREGLINGER in Fev. hist. vel., XcTII (1926), 335-6, J. ML 
CREED in Journ. Theol. Stud., XXVIII, 328. 

Bout, Sternglanbe und Sterndeutung, is reviewed by M. Pieper in O.L.Z., xxx (1927), 1046-9, B, A. 
Meurer in Phi/. Woek., 1927, 592-3. 

F. Grvrycer, Der Globus, is reviewed by H. Paruree in Phil, Woek., 1927, 1151-2. 

H. GressMann, Die Aellenistische Cestirnreligion, is reviewed by W. Enssury in fist. Zeits., CXXXVI 
(1927), 416, K. H. E. pg Jona in Wusewm, 1927 (Aug.—Sept.), 312. 

J.G. W. M. pe VREESE, Petron 39 und die Astrologze (Inaug.-Diss. Amsterdain. H. J. Paris, Amster- 
dam, 1927, Pp. xvi+269 with one plate. + fl. 50), gives an elaborate astrological commentary on this 
chapter of the Cen. While some of his interpretations of Petronius are dubious, the collection of material 
is welcome. Reviewed by W. Krotu in Phil. Woek., 1927, 904-5. 

P, WUILLEUMIER, Cirque et ustrolugie (Meél. arch, hist., XLIV, 1927, 184-209), draws attention to C.CLA.G. 
y, 3. 127-8, and publishes with translation and full comment unprinted texts of the same sort from 
Ambrosianus C 222 inf. fol. 42 (13th cent.) and Parisinus graecus 2423 fol. 17 verso (12th cent.), the 
latter being long and more important. All three are memoranda for the astrologer to enable him rapidly 
to predict which colour would win in the Cireus; the third quotes a special method by 6 ’AdXeéavSpevds 
exeivos Qevd(w)p'os) rokumetpiraros eri TH excatnun yevopuevos Kai paAdov eri wréov ra rept TOU immodpoptov 
mohumpaypovnoas, an otherwise unknown authority. The methods are based in part on the familiar 
colours ascribed to planets (see also p. 188, rév d€ "Hudv tives peév Bonbeiv tO fovoio dmedjvavto dit 7d 
mupades, of wAcious S€ xadoite pecirny memouxact as pé(cov) Kal Kowdy dorépa, Where the theory of the 
sun's central position is used (ef C. H. xvr, 7, and Cumont, Za Théologie solaire; I prefer this to translating 
péooy as WUILLEUMIER, “un astre mixte et commun”). WUILLEUMIER argues that the predictions go 
back to Roman times, and compares de circo astrologos in Cic, de div. 1, 134 and the cosmic symbolism 
of the circus in Lydus, ete. 

Christivnity. P. Bouriant (see § 3) contains: 2, Ps. 39-41, 4th cent. leaf of papyrus codex; 3, Homily 
(noticed in Guomon, 1927, 645-6), six fragments of roll, 5th cent.; 4, Homily, 6th cent. (roll or codex?) ; 
25, Christian letter, Sth cent. 

Ovy. Pap. xvi includes 2065 (Ps. xc, parchment. 5th-6th cent.) ; 2066 (fragment of Eccl. vi, vii, papyrus, 
Sth-6ith cent ); 2067 (Nicene Creed, omitting 4 xricrod in anathema clause, papyrus, 5th cent.); 2068 
(possibly liturgical fragments, papyrus-roll, 4th cent.); 2069 (apocalyptic fragment, papyrus codex, late 
4th cent.) ; 2070 (Christian treatise in dialogue form, directed against the Jews, papyrus, late 3rd cent.) ; 
2071 (fragment of dialogue, one speaker 6 ’A@a{vdows], 6th cent.); 2072 (fragment of apology, late 3rd 
cent.) ; 2073 (fragment of homily, papyrus, late 4th cent.); 2074 (apostrophe, probably to Wisdom, in 
elaborate Du-stil, papyrus, 5th cent.). 

Vol. vii, Fasc. 11 of P.S.T. (see § 3 below) contains two Psalter texts: no. 921 verso, the early fragment 
noted last year (Journal, xtu1, 92), and no. 980, a 3rd—4th cent. papyrus containing Ps. 143, 14-148, 3. 

A. H. Satontus, Die griechischen Handschriftenfragmente des Neuen Testaments in den Stuatlichen 
sMuseen 21 Berlin (Z. neut. Wiss., xxv1, 1927, 97-119) publishes with notes and two plates seven vellum 
fragments, six unpublished (1 of Bfatthew, 1 Mark, 2 John, 3 Acts) and mentions one other Gospel frag- 
ment, one Acts, and one of 1 Thess. 

H. A. SanveRs, ln early papyrus fragment of the Gospel of St. Matthew in the Michigan Collection 
(Hare, Theol. Rev., X18, 1926, 215-26, with two plates), publishes P. Mich. 1570, which he dates near the 
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end of the 3rd century; it gives Vutth. xxvi, 19-52, in a “western” text. The same writer publishes 
aL papyrus fraginent of lets in the Michigan Collection (Harr. Theol, Rev. XX, 1927, 1 19. with two 
facsimiles), P. Mich. 1571, dated on script 200-56, coutaius wfets xviii, 
SANDERS remarks on the predommance of these texts im third century fragments from Exypt. ‘This 
fragment has suice been discussed by A.C. Clark, The Michiyan fragment of the Acts doarn, Theol Stud., 
XXIX, 18-28). 

CaMPBELL BonveER, uf new frayaent of the Shepherd of Hermas (Michigan Papyens AW Maer, Theol, 
Rev, XX, 1927, 105-16, with two plates), publishes a text of the end of mandate mand the besmuine of 1H, 
approximately of the time of Marcus Aurelius, with peculiar readings. 

The Monastery of Epiphanius avd New Terts from the Monastery of St Mucarias by WC. Bvt tyy- 
Wuirs, W. E. Crum, and H. E. Wrxnock are reviewed with high prane by FOC Borgir Jaen, Theol, 
Stud., XXVUL, 220-5 (instructive comment), and E. J. Goopsverep, Jodradl of Religion, VU W927. $82.3, 
the first by H. Lectercy in Jovrval, xut, 25-7. See too in $3. 

The Monusteries of Wadi'n Natrun, 1, is reviewed by DE Lacy OLEARY in JowrneZ, SET La27 , 128 9, 

T have not yet seen H. A. Sanprers and C. Scamipt, The Minor Proplets iv th Freee Calla tov and the 
Berlin Fragment of Genesis (Univ. of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xxt Mactallan Company, 
N.Y., 1927. Pp. xni+436. 7 plates: 

E. Burrows, Oeyrhynchus Logion (1900) v (Journ, Theol, Stud., XXVUI, 186, quotes Talaidic parallels 
for Indden truth bemg compared with a pearl which must be extracted from: its shell, sigeesting that 
Aidoy is a mistravslation for shell. P. Oxy. 840 has been discussed by BE. Ricoixpacn, Z toneat, Wess. 
xxv, 140 ff. 

8S. G. Mercary, Ps. 90 riconoseinto nel Papiro 729 (Doble, Vin, 27, 96°, contribates a port on a 
papyrus meutioned in Journal, xt, 92. 73Y in his title is a slip for 759 verso, 

For W. E. Crtm’s important Some further Meletian documents Joerual, XW, 1927, 1 26, Tommst 
refer to $ 3. 

S.G. Mereati, Cn frammento della litargia Clement(na in papiro Aeqyptis, SUM, W27, Wo 2. adenti- 
ties P. Rainer 19937, ed. Wesseny in Pate. Or., xv, 434, as from the “Ante Sanctus of the hturgy in 
slpost. Const., VUL 

H. Lieraaayy, Bin Uturgiseher Papyrus des Berliner Muscams Festgaly qur Adolf Anlicher, 213 28; 
Mohr, Tiibingen, 1927), publishes with facsimile P. Berol. 13916 cin 1. 1 vead wotjpéva (wis and repub- 
lishes P. Heidelb. 2 (=Pilabel, P. Bud., wv, no. 58,. Both belong to the last part of the Eucharist. and 
represent older and simpler types of liturgy which survived m the country after the otheral victory of the 
liturgy of St. Mark, 

L, St. P. Gararp publishes, with a translation, an ostracon coutaming a fragment of a tiaeal liturgy. 
It consists of adjurations to variou. angels, to the sun, the four winds, ete, Co fragurnt de Utarqre magique 
copte sur ostrukon tn whan, du Sere, XXVU, 1927, 62-8, 

C. Scamipr, Studien zu dex alten Petrnsukten i. Die Komposrtion Zot. Kirchengeschichte, NF. SU, 
481-513) deals incidentally with P. Oxy. 849, His translation of Distt: Sophia is commended hy B. Vioner, 
Theol. Lit.-Z., 1927, 7. 

For H. DELERAYE, Lu personnalité historique di 8S. Paul de Thélns Chnal, Boll, xsi, 1926, 64 9, and 
his We (néditv de Saint Jean T Aumovier, ee & 4, 

W. Tebrer, * Bees” in Clement of Alexandria (Journ, Theol, Stud. XXVI. 167-78 , is an instructive 
study of Clementine symbolisin. TELFER rightly rejects the view that there wa Tturgical allusion in 
Puedag, 1, vial fin. 

P. ALFARIC, Gnostiques et unosticisme (Rer. hist. rel. XCUL, 1926, 1R-155, 1s a penetrating critique of 
Dt Faves book noticed Juwrval, xm, 316. It has been reviewed also by J. Coprrns in Ree d hast, ceel,, XSI 
1926 , 822-6, H. LEIseGANG in OL.Z., XX1x 1926), 471-2, FL Loors, Theol, Lit-Z., 1926, 361-8 vadinirable 
survey,. 

L. Tu. Lerort, 8. Pachome et Amen-em-ope (Le Mason, X1.. 1927, 85-74. pots out a parallel between 
P.s Rely and old Egyptian proverbs, and urges that ina measure old Egyptian literature lives on in Coptic, 

L have net seen Denys Gorce. La “leetio dirina” des origines du cf nouhitisme aS. Benuit of Cassiodure 
(Picard, 1295: 20 fr.» or G. Barby, Le vie chrétivnne ang LI’ et EV siveles Capris les pepyrus  Reene 
apologetiyue, SLI, 1926, 643-51, TOT-21; noted in Byz. Zit, NXVI, 432 . 

J. LEISEGASG reviews In Phal, Woek., 1927, 306-7, P. HEeENpDrix, De Merandrjn whe huey stareh 
Busilides. Ben hydrage tot de qeschiedents der Grosis \Amoterdam, 1926, HJ. Paris. Pp. sii4127), which 
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is inaccessible to me. To judge from the review it would appear to contain material of use but not to be 
very conclusive. See also in § 4. 

J. Leureton, Bulletin @ Hist. des origines chrétienves (in Rech. de Sc. Rel, June-Ang. 1927, 329-60), 
is concerned ‘afer alia with papyrus evidence; on p. 331 n. he refers to an unpublished papyrus. 

C. DEL Granpr, in a short review of P. Oxy. XVI, proposes a restoration of P, 1927, a liturgical text 
(Rie. Indu-Grec, Ital., Xt, 1927, 165). 

Vor per Gortz, in reviewing Lrerzmayy, Messe und Herrenmah! (Theol. Lit.-Z., 1927, 149-51), has 
some remarks on the Dér Balyzeh liturgical papyrus. He thinks that the invocation w\jperov pas 
mvetparos dyiov (in place of the usual riypwoov tiv Ougiav ravtyy w. 4.) represents an older form, 
wheres LrerzMannx urged (pp. 74-5) that r. 6. 7. was earlier. 

H. Dvensrxc, in reviewing BILaBEL, Koptische Fragmente iiber die Beyrunder des Munichtismus, in 
Theol. Lit.-Z., 1926, 185, regards the fragments as “eine glossierte Rezension des Stiickes vr 22 Ende bi» 
24 ans Cyrills Catechese” and publishes some suggestions on readings. 

A. D, Nock. 


3. PcpiicaTions OF Non-LITERARY TEXTs. 


(VB. Miscellaneous notes und corrections of documents previously published ure placed in § 9 below. 
Reriews are notived here.) 


Piolemuie-Buzuatine. Part 1 of the third volume of the Sumime/buch, whose publication was recorded 
last year, has been reviewed by J. Wourr (0.2.Z., xxx, 1927, 1063-4) and W. ScHUBART (Gnomon, UI, 
1927, 180-1; laudatory). 

I know only from the bibliography in Aegyptus (vill, 208, no. 6143) a volume, probably a manual for 
schools or university students, by W. Scausart, “ Griechische Pupyri: Crhunlen und Briefe vom 4. Sh. v. 
Chr. bis ins 8. Thon. Chr, Ausgew. u. erkl. Text: Kommentar, Bielefeld, Welhagen u. Klasing, 1927." 

P. Cornell 1, whose appearance was noted last year, has been reviewed by WILCKEN (-lrehte, VOI, 294-8 ; 
valuable; numerous corrections and suggestions), S. Rlervaca] (Her. uirch., XXV, 1927, 401; this part is 
not at present accessible tu me), W. ScHUBART (Gnomon, U1, 1927, 552-5; very severe), J. G. MILNE 
(ARS., XVI, 1926, 275-6), H. B. vay Hoesen (dim. Journ. Phil., xxxt, 1927, 277), F. Brnapen (Phil. 
Wock., XLVI, 1927, 1294-7; favourable on the whole; some suggestions’, and H. I. BELt (Cluss. Rev., 
XLI, 1927, 188 and J.H.S., xiv, 1927, 281-2). 

HomBert’s publication of miscellaneous texts (Journal, xii, 97) has been reviewed by WILcKEN 
(Archie, Vint, 298-302; favourable; valuable sugyestions), ScHuBartT (Phil. Woek., x~vu, 1927, 16-17; 
suggestions) and E. Keun (0.2 Z, Xxx, 1927, 1064-5), and part Iv of P. Baden by F. Z[uckEr] (By:. Z, 
XXVU, 1927, 174-5), E. Kressttne (Phil. Woch., XLVu, 1927, 684-5) and LEsMann-Havert (Adio, xxi, 1926, 
110-12; all favourable). 

The second fasciculus, completing Vol. vin, of P.S.I. has been issued during the year, and contains 
nos. 921-1000. As one or two Ptolemaic papyri are included it 1s noticed here, but the majority of the 
texts are of the Roman and Byzantine periods. The first section, nos. 921-939, consists of the Alexandria 
papyri edited by M. Norsa (Juurnal, x1, 100), whose edition is here reprinted. Of the remainder the 
majority come from Oxyrhynehus. Many are fragmentary or of inferior interest, but others are com- 
paratively well preserved, and there are several which contain material of value. Special reference may be 
made to nos. 953-956, a useful series of accounts from the Apion archive, supplementing those in P. Oxy. 
XVI; 961, part of a composite roll containing a lease of geese dated a.p. 176 and a receipt dated a.p. 178 ; 
963, a lease of an orbivpolion dated s.p. 581; 968, a rather interesting late Ptolemaic private letter; and 
975, 976, which are re-editions respectively of 504 and 632, from the Zeno archive. There are alsv some 
ostraca, edited by VrerecK. Indexes for the whole voluine follow. The part contains also some literary 
teats and two Psalter fragments, which are noticed in $$ 1 and 2 above. Pubblicazion’ della Societa 
Italiana: Pupiri greet e latin’, Vol. vit, Fase. m1. Firenze, Anonima Libraria Italiana, 1927. Pp. 89-274, 
L, 120. The previous part has been reviewed by F. Z[tcker] (Byz. Z., xxvu, 1927, 176-7). 

An important volume of papyrus texts, which has been edited by P. CuLtarz, contains both literary 
works (noticed in §§ 1 and 2 above) and documents, the latter ranging in date from the 2nd century B.c. to the 
5th or 6th century of our era but for the most part belonging to the Roman period. These are the Bouriant 
papyri, a collection which was formed a considerable time ago and several texts of which had previously 
been edited separately. Among the documents this is the case with nos. 10-12, which are letters by Plato 
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found at Pathyris, and 20, the well-known report of a law-case before the Sarid as at Alexandric edited by 
CoLbrxet and Jovaver im the first volume of the wfredér The reason for the selectron of these pieces was 
of course their special interest, and itis good to have them here collected and indexed . but besides them 
there are several documents of considerable value, From the adimunstrative port of view the inost 
important is certainly uo, 42. long and mostly well preserved termer and taying vel relating to Hier 
Nesos and neighbouring localities in the Fayytim. Valuable in itself) it recerves an added valne from the 
very detailed and careful editorslup of Collart, who brings ont of it a ereat amount of informprtion as to 
the categories of laud, their exploitation and taxation Tn human interest the first place as eld by ne. 24, 
a letter from Apamea in Syma.in which an Egyptian Christan girl forms her aunt at Coptos of her 
mother’s death. This touching letter deserves and will probably obtam: a place in any futire edition of 
DEISSMANN & Licht com Osten along with the other more mtunate examples of the Gracco Lay pray fetter. 
Several of the other uon-literary teats are of value and interest, but those mentioned are probably 
the outstanding items. Les Pupyras Bourisnt, Paris, Champion, 1926. Pp. 204. Fo plites, A vatiible 
review by WILCKEN, .Lrehir, VIL, 302-8, 

Ptolenuic. The first two volumes of Edgar's publication of the Care Zeno papsr DP Carre Zenon , 
whose appearance was noted list year, are reviewed Ly WILCKEN vl der, VI, 279 59. and Vel op hy 
A. Puecu (Journ, des Nucants, 1926, 274-5 . AN sede Zeno text: from the British Museum collection has 
been edited by H. 1. Bunn. It is an imteresting letter from Apollonins to Zene anmenneins the commie of 
theoro? fron Argos and aibassadors from Paormsades, no doubt Paertsades PI, King of Bosporus, sent liv 
the King to see the sights of the Arsinoite nome. [tis dated im 254 be. Grek Sethtyers oe the Baa vo 
the Third Century bc. Symbol, Oslovuses, V 1927. The Zeno papyrus edited by PRON) Joaenat XU 4, 
is reviewed by WILCKEN (ArArr, VILL, 285,. 

W. L. Wesreruayy has published another papyrus from the Zeno archive, This as ate extremely 
interesting and well preserved lease—or rather it is a docntment regarding Htigation arming ott of a dec, 
which includes (1) a copy of the lease itself, (2. an account of arrears ‘rents ete, owing Ds the Tesco. 
(3) directions to Zeno’s agent for the conduct of the case, The whole as well edited by Wrstikwany with 
a detailed commentary, and a facsimile is given. AL Lerse fron the Bxtate ot Apollonins, in Mein, Maer. 
Aeud. in Rome. VEA927 1, 21 pp. 2 plates. 

HL 1. Bett has published some Ptolemaic waxed tablets. part of av bodk. acquired by Pi iit 
in 1889-90 and now in University College, Loudon. They are of special interest as beime the earliest 
examples of such tablets yet found m Egypt and also because the wax in two cases is coloured red, not, as 
usual, black; but the contents are alse by no means without interest. They contain accounts. which 
clearly relate iu part toa journey to the Delta; and ina short article: saanexed te the publeatior Peon 
develops, perhaps more myeniously than convincinedy. the view that the reference was toa prenie poats of 
schoolboys. Wased Tablets of the Therd Century bo. and Ao Ptolemeads Holiday, In cbaerent fepapt, boe7, 
Sept., 65-74, and 75-6. 

A publication by P. Jocover of a Mazlola papyrus ts at present in-ceessible to me bat rs referred te 
m the bibliography im cfeguptus. Vil, 208 ne. 61380, Cue powell peqate de Megdola. in fee alte 
Reynorivy, Milano, 1927, 851-90. 

F. Zccxer has published an interesting letter dated the year 226.8. Tt as addressed to the writers 
sisters and asks for farther information supplementary to that coutaned in au revs in a dispute 
concerning an inhertance. Tt is juristically of some value. A facsimile is given Griechische Orban. 
oberaaaptivher Herkavtt ans einem Evbstrot rode 220 0, Chron Cart Me ri- Fests hritt, VGS 80, 

Duriuz the year nuder review Part 3 of the Fretburs papyri, edited by J. Parrsch and. after lus death, 
prepared for publication by U. Witc KEN, has appeared. Partsca’s MS.. at the preparation of which he had 
worked for several vears in such time as he could spare from other ccenpations, was aliaest ready tor 
publication, bat Wirekhs had undertaken to communicate certain corrections ef his own i an appendir, 
Later revisions vielded further readings. affecting radically im seme cases the interpretation of the 
documents: and eventually it was decided. mn consultation with GRADENWITZ, to publish Pvnisciis MS, 
unaltered and to addin appendix Gu tally longer than PartscH’s portion of the volume im which Wie KEN 
states the resnits of his revision and his own interpretation wherever this diverges front that of Partsct. 
The decision. in the crremustances, was perhaps justified, bat it certainly entails great inconventences, 
Parts! H~ commentary, obviously of great importance in view of his mastery of the subject. is net in- 
frequently “tin the air” beeanse, on looking at the appendix, one finds that the readings on which his 
views were based canmot be maiutuned: and one has continually to turn from teat to appendia in order 
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to discover what the true reading is. But the position was certainly a difficult one, and it goes without 
saying that a work which contains the results of the labours of two such authorities is of prime importance. 
The papyri are all Ptolemaic, and the majority form fragments of a single roll containing copies of 
documents written in the year 179-8B.c. As to the nature of this roll WincKEN inclines tu a different view 
from that of Partsca. All the fragments are very imperfect, and indeed the whole collection is dis- 
appointing at a first vlance. It is only the constructive genius of the two editors which brings out its real 
value and significance. Mitteilungen uus der Freiburyer Papyrussammlung. 3. Juristische Urkunden der 
Ptolencerseit. (Abh. d. Heidelberger Ak., Phil.-hist. KL, 1927, 7. Abb.) Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1927. 
Pp. ix+112. 

WiLckEN publishes from the Freiburg collection a petition addressed to the village scribe of Philadelphia 
by a cleruch and a iégeca Suplov OeOv and makes it the occasivun for a valuable discussion of the Syrian 
aut. An ’Arapyatiéov is mentioned in the petition, and also a Mynrpg@ov. Zu dea “ Syrischen Gottern,” 
in Festyuhe fur Adolf Deissmunn, 1927, 1-19. In uArehte, vit, 287, WILCKEN gives a note on this publica- 
tion, With a small text correction. 

An important event during the year is the appearance of Part 1v of Vol. 1 of Winckey’s great under- 
taking generally referred to as U.P.Z. This part, which contains pp. 453-676, concludes the volume, and 
contains the © Nachtrdge und Verbesserungen,” a useful “Serapeums-Chronik,” giving a chronological 
table of events, the indexes to the volume (the full index verborum is reserved for Vol. 11), and two plates, 
showing the Dresden papyrus. The texts are of a miscellaneous kind but include several very important 
documents, With them is completed the publication of the Memphis papyri, and WILcKEN is to be 
heartily congratulated and thanked on the conclusion of the first part of his task. Urhundex der Ptolemaer- 
-eit (Altere Funde’. See notices in earlier instalments of this bibliography. This part is reviewed by 
P.M. Meyer (Z vergl. Rechts, xLut, 467-72). 

Two publications of documents in other languages than Greek imay be mentioned as an appendix 
to this division, M. Lipzparski has published an Aramaic ostracon of the 4th or 3rd cent. Bc. (year 33 
of Artaxerxes IT, Ptolemy I, or Ptolerny IL) bought by SpieceLpere at Luxor in January 1927. It is 
a receipt for salt-tax. Bpigraphisches, in OL2Z., XXX (1927), 1043-4. WinckeN has published a note on 
Sorray’s P. Lille dém. 1, which had hithertu been inaccessible to him (Archiv, vi, 285-6), 

Ptolemaic-Roman. B.G.U. vit (see Journul, xu, 98) has been reviewed by WILCKEN (Archie, VOI, 
288-94; important as usual) and San Nicond (U.£.2., XXX, 1927, 477-9; specially from the legal side). 
WinckEN has also published a belated review or rather perhaps a note (with new readings) on the 
two papyri published by Khaviaras and Kugeas as long ago as 1913 in ’Apyatodoy. "Ednuepis. Lrchie, 
VIII, 287-8, 

Roman. Otsson’s Papyrusbriefe has been reviewed by W. Otro (Phil. Wock., xivt, 1927, 50-1), 
W. ScHUBART (O.L.Z., XXIX, 1926, 407), and M. Homperr (Rev. belge de Phil, v1, 1927, 287-9). 

H. HENNE has continued his publication of the Graux papyri, his new instalment containing nos. 3 to &, 
which are ay follows: 3. Oath of a.p. 51, that a shepherd from Philadelphia is not being concealed. A new 
strategus occurs. 4. A.D. 248, Philadelphia. An interesting petition in a case of assault (an ’ApaSorogorns 
of 80 years of age occurs). 5. AD. 44. Bank dvey8oay (a difficult document, as the formula is not clear). 
6. ap. 148. The same class of document as P. Oxy. 1639, ete. 7. A.D. 221, Philadelphia. Loan of money 
(in L 1 for ovdos qu. fey{xd)Aos?). 8, A.D. 221, Philadelphia. Repudiation of a lease in consequence of 
aBpoxia. This and the previous instalment are reviewed together by WincKEn (Archiv, vit, 310-12). 

WILCKEN reviews (Archie, vill, 308) Boak’s Alimentary Contracts (see Journal, xm, 101). 

C. C. Epesr has published some papyrus fragments from Oxyrhynchus, all but one of which are 
literary and have therefore been noticed in § 1 above. The exception is a letter from Tous, a lepoyhidos 
and probably the person who occurs in P. Oxy. 1029, to his father Onnophris about a summons from the 
centurion at Akoris to the iepoyAtigo: to go up to that place. It dates from the reign of Domitian. 
Fragments of Pupyri from Oryrynchos, in Aan. Serv, XXvi, 203-10. Reviewed by WitcKen (Archtv, 
vill, 309-10), 

A review in Movocioy, 11 (1927), 184, of THUNELL’s Sttologen-Papyri is known to me ouly from the 
bibliography in Aegyptus (v1, 209, no. 6146). 

The Michigan ephebic document edited by Bety (Journal, xm, 245 ff) is reviewed by W1nckEN 
(Archiv, Viti, 309). It has occasioned the publication of two other documents relating to ephebi. One, at 
Berlin, which furnishes a useful parallel to P. Oxy. 477, is edited from ScHUBART’s transcript of the 
original by H. I. Betn. uf Parallel to Wileken, Chrest. 144, in Journal, XI, 219-21. The other, at 
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Michigan, is edited, with a more detailed commentary, by AL E.R. ov. The Epikrisis Record of an 
Ephebe of alatinvopolis found ut Keranis, ibid, 151-4. Both are of the 2nd century: the Michigan 
document is particularly useful, yielding several new pieces of imformation 

R. Caenat reviews the Latin document published by Saxpes (see Jornal, xu, 100), reproducing 
the text and adding some notes (one suggestion for reading). Veuweesa popyrns later Cb yypt in dora, 
Nav., 1926, 268-70. He has also published an article on the Latin tablets contaming eatracts of notifications 
of birth, in which he republishes the Kelsey tablets, thoxe in B.G.U. vircand then the other examples, and 
adds some valuable notes, CQ suggests for the formula ere ad & the extension © ontali, rdag 
e(wemplum) ad kurtane. Eatraits de Naissauce Eyyptis wx, Wid, 1927, 193 202 

H. HENNE publishes a papyrus of the Cairo Museum which contams «petition of an. DS6 concerning 
the theft of a rededa yorpodedpaé. It comes from Theadelphia, Reviewud by WILeKRS Clrehor, VU, B42) 

4. G. Winter has published a small but extremely interesting collection of letters from the Michigan 
collection, They are miscellaneous in origin, but they have a certam common interest m that they relate 
in one way or another to persons on mnlitary service The first two, which are also those most likely 
to make a popular appeal, are two excellently preserved letters fonnd together at Karas in the autumn 
of 1926, both from a youth uamed Apolnaris (sve) to his mother and written, the tirst from Ostia, the 
second, a few days later, from Rome. We jearn that he had been drafted to Misenum and that he thought 
Rome “a fine place.” The date is about acp. 200, No. 3018 from Setupronius te las son Garis on bis 
enlistinent ; early 2nd century, Sempronius is much upset by the report that his son had not enlisted in 
the fleet. 4. Time of Hadrian. Jubus Clemens, a centurion of the lege xAtt Deioteriana to Socration 
5. Time of Trajan? Interesting letter written from Pselkis to Karanis, 6. 8rd century. Lormus Celer to 
his brother Maximus. Refers to the supply of Tread to soldiers at Taposiris, one day's journey from 
Alexandria. Iv the Service of Rome: Letters Trom the Mi higan Collection of Pupari, in € Tess, PHI. XNT 
(1927), 237-56. 

I know ouly from a review by R. Hottasp (Plo? Wock. Xivi, W927, 979 $1. a pubheation by 
G, ZERETELI of a 2nd century letter from Ammonius to Apion concerning tish Gn Reewed? Geller, 

WILCKEN reviews the 3rd century lease published by Van Honsix and Jonsson (see Javrnal, sim, 
101). Archie, vin, 310, 

J.G. Wiytcre has published an extremely interesting small archive of family letters fron the Michigan 
collection. They date from the time of Diocletian, and consist of : four letters from Paniscus to his wife 
Plutoyenia; one from the same to his wife and daughter; one to lds brother; one from Plutozenia te her 
mother. The letters are rich mi human interest and have moreover other interesting features, Notably, 
though in most the family is clearly Christian, one letter is as obviously pagan. Is this a cise of con. 
version or of relapse under persecution / LY WIncKEN is right, as he well may be, in sucgesting that the 
Achilleus mentioned in one of the letters is the well-known usurper of the name Zar Gesdhiehte des 
Usurputars aehilleus, in Stgober, Pr. Ak, N27, 270 6, the last wea must be rejected. The Funaly 
Letters of Puniskos, in Journal, x11 1927, 59-74. 3 plates. 

Romean- Byzantine. The British Museum volume, Jers and Christians (un Eaypt. ix the subject of ian 
interesting and valuable review by W. Henxestenpere (Lys Z. XXVIL 1927, 1384-44). See also helaw, 
in the following division (Bycantine) and in § 9. 

The chief item in this division, and probably the most important miscellaneous collection of papyr 
published during the year is P. Oxy. XVEE, issued asa memorial volume to Prof. GRENFELL and containing, 
as a frontispiece, an excellent portrait of dim. The valuable literary texts in this volume are dealt 
with in $$ 1, 2, 6, but the non-literary texts are in their own way not Tess noteworthy. A reseript 
of Severns Alexander (no. 2104) is unfortunately too much mutilated to yield much definite information, 
and even more imperfect is an edict by a prefect relating to a triennial contest in honour of Livia and 
some other person (2105), but 2106, a 4th-cenutury letter fronia prefect ordering the collection of a quantity 
of gold to be sent to Nicomedia, is well preserved, though the prefect’s name js lost. Three other Muportant 
official documents follow, and still more valuable is 2710, 4 well-preserved papyrus recording proceedings 
in the senate In A.p. 370. 2111 is a report of cases before the prefect Petronius Maimertimus ; 2113-2115 
are official letters, each with something of importance: and there are several other papyn among the 
official documents which offer points of outstanding interest. Amonz the petitions may be mentioned 
2130, an appheation /A.p. 267) to the board of gyinnasiarchs of Oxyrhynehus from a senator of Antimoopolis; 
2131, a document of the same nature as B.G.U. 970 but better preserved; and 2134, a long and well 
preserved application for the registration of a mortgage (about a.p. 170; Among the contracts, 2136, 
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a sale of a boat in the form of a lease (.D. 291), calls for special notice. There are a number of letters, 
several of them offering points of interest ; 2153, concerning an intended voyage by 4 pixy (“the little 
wirl’ }, 2154, 2153, and 2156 are specially worthy of mention, The Oryrhynchus Pupyrt, Part xvi. Edited 
by Arrucr 8. Huyt. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1927. Pp. xv+313. 4 plates and portrait. 

M. Nors.'s edition of some Alexandria papyri, which as already mentioned has now been reprinted in 
P.S.0. vu, is reviewed by WitcKEN (AreAir, vu, 312-14). 

(4, MANTECFFEL, a new recruit to the ranks of papyrology, has produced a meritorious edition of some 
private letters in the Berlin collection. These are:—1. Pap. Berol. 13897, early 4th century. Christian, 
probably from the same persons as P. Oxy. 1774 (which he reprints); 2. P. Berol. 13989, mid 3rd century. 
A set of four letters on one sheet. Both papyri are distinctly interesting. Epistulae pricatue tneditae, in 
Mos, XXX (19275, 211-15. 

Byzantine. WILCKEN reviews the fragment relating to liturgies edited by Vay Hogsen and JoHNson 
ince Saurnal, XU, 101), which he holds to date from the early 4th century rather than the early 3rd 
as the editors supposed (drchir, itr, 314). 

W. E. Crem edits another Coptic Meletian letter from the archive published in Jews and Christians zn 
Egypt which has been acquired by the British Museum since the appearance of that volume. A facsimile 
ix given, and the Coptic is translated. In connection with this letter he notes further references to the 
Meletians supplementary to those collected in Jews and Christians, and publishes two Coptic theological 
texts. Sowe Further Meletian Documents, in Journal, xut (1927), 19-26. 

ExsaLin’s Prozesseergleich (see Journal, xu, 116) is reviewed by WitcKeN (Aredie, vitt, 314-19) and 
F. Z[ccKker]: Byz. Z., xxv, 1927, 177-8). 

The Metropolitan Museum volume, The Monastery of Epiphanius (see Jourwtl, xt, 102) has been 
reviewed by C. H. Kragrive (din. Journ. of Arch., XXX1, 1927, 129-30), W. SPIEGELBERG (0.L.Z., XXX, 
1927, 678-91, and PLP. CAnal. Bolland., XLV, 1927, 393-8). See too in ¥ 2. 

Arab. JeRNsTED?T's P. Rosx.-Georg. Iv (see Journal, xii, 103) has been reviewed by WILCKEN (ul rehiv, 
vi, BIS) and FLL. Burn (Jornal, xt, 1927, 269-71); Bers (vo Oficial Letters (ilnd., 103) by 
WitckeN (trrdde, vitr, 316) and F. Z[ucKer] (By: Z, xxv, 1927. 179-80); and Gronmany’s vol. 1 of 
the Arabic Series of Corpus Pup. Rudueri by M. SopeRNuED (D. Lit.-Z., 1927, 256-8). 

Amoug some Coptic ostraca from Thebes published by A. Mautoy are four of the 7th-Sth century 
which contain harvest accounts, and one (7th century) which contains a letter. Que/qurs Ostruca coptes de 
Thebes, in Rev. de VEy. ane, 1 (1925-7), 152-6. 

H, I. Bett, 


4. Pontticat History, BloGRAPHY, ADMINISTRATION, TOPOGRAPHY, (‘HRONOLOGY. 


Generul, The fourth volume of Perrie’s History of Egypt, originally written by Manarry, has been 
put into the capable hands of E. R. Bevan for revision, with the result that the third edition is practically 
a uew book, giving a complete survey of our present information on the Ptolemaic period. A History of 
Egypt nuder the Ptolemuw Dynasty. London, Methuen, 1927. 

C.F. Leamany-Haver contributes to the memorial volume Emirip3iov Heturich Sivobod dargebrucht 
Reichenberg, 1927), pp. 142-65, an article Vou pyrrisehen und ersten surischen sum chremonideischen 
Aroge, criticizing Sidney Smith’s Babylonian evidence and linking up the Syrian war with the straggles 
in Europe. 

The second volume of Karrst’s Geschichte des Hellenismus is reviewed by C. W. in Historisches 
Suhrbuch, XLV IL (1927), 126, by W. W. Tarn in Class. Ree., xt (1927), 149, and by H. Paturep in PAdl, 
Worh,, XLVI (1927), 1246-7. 

W. SPIEGELBERG’S Die Glanbuwurdighkett con Herodots Bericht uber Aegypten is reviewed by P. A. A. 
Borser in Waser, 1927, 244. 

C.C. Epcar reviews JOcGUETS L’/mpériulisme macédonten (sce Journal, xirt, 103) in Journal, XX, 
208 -9. 

The Hellenistic Age (see Journal, xt, 97) is reviewed by J. R. LuxesSin Phil. Woek., XLV (1927), 1144-7. 

Of general works upon the history of Egypt under the Christian emperors it would seem that there is 
nothing to report. Thus MatTHtas GELZER’s appeal (cf. Journul, xi, 104) for a renewed study of this 
eebenso vergangenheitsbelastete wie zukunftaweisende Epoche” is timely. Hist. Z., CXXXV (1927), 173-87. 
O1to SBECh ’s Regestew has been reviewed by PL DoLGer in By: Z., XXvV1 (1926), 393-8. He questions some 
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of the principles on which SEECK corrected the text of the imperial constitutions. O. PARDENHEWER’s 
Geschichte der altkirchlivhen Literatur (vols. 3 and 4) has been reviewed with bibliographical supplements 
by F. Drext, ‘bid., 391-3, and E. Schwartz's Acta Conciliorum vecumenicorum, t.1, vol. v (on the Council 
of Ephesus) has been reviewed by LeBon in Aecue d'histoire ecclésiastiguc, XXU (1926), 882 6. For the 
development of the imperial cult reference may be made to the review by Kaurstept in ///st, Z., CXXXVI 
(1927), 90-6, of F. Kastpers’ Vou Werdegang der ubendlundischen Kaisermystik \ Leipaig, 1924 and to the 
review of the same work by Haratp Frcus in Gnomon, 11 (1926), 612-16. JEAN Masprro’s Hestoire dis 
patriurches, ete., has been reviewed by Lespon in Revue Mhistoire ecclésiustique, XXU (1926: 592-4, 
N. H. Baynes has attempted to explain the references to Egypt in the Historia Augusta, The Historia 
alugusta: its Date and Purpose. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926, 65-6, 109, 141-2. Lois Brenier has 
considered recent publications on the later Empire in Reewe historique, CLIT 1926), 193-225, 

Political history and position of nationalities. Lu.y Rons-Taytor discusses the evidence to be derived 
from the Alexander romance. The Cult of Alexander at Alerandria, in Class, Philol., XM (1927 , 16209. 

Ernst Mryer, Alexander und der Ganges (Aliv, Xx1, 1927, 183-911, may be noted for critreistm of 
* Alexander-historians.” 

G. Ravet deals with Alexander's visit to the oracle of Aummon, Notes sur Vhistuire dAlerandrr. v1. Le 
pilertnage au sunctuaire @Ammon. Rev. ét. anc., XXVUI (1926), 213-40. 

An article in The Times, Jan. 7th, 1927, on the same point, suggests that the motive of the visit was 
military. Pdgrim or Spy? Alerander in the Oasis, Criticized by D. G. Hocartu, thed., Jan. ith. and 
reply Jan. 20th, and by 8. R[Ervacu] in Mec. Arch., XXV 11927), 235-6. 

H. Berve’s Das Alvxanderreich uuf prosop. Grundlage 1s reviewed by U. Winckes (2D. Lit.-Z.. SLVU, 
1927, 359-66), by W. W. Tarn (Class. Rev., X11, 1927, 39). and by C, C. Epcar ‘Journal, x1. 1927, 26%), 

EaRENBERG’s Alerander und Aeyypten (nee Journal, X11, 104) is reviewed by J. Karner (Mist, Zits, 
136, 1927, Heft 2, 306-8), by H. P. Brox (Museum, 1927, 305-6, by A. H. 1 Hest, Jahrb. xivi, 1926, 
661-2), by E. Meyer (/). Lit.-Z., xivut, 1927, 37), by FP. HetcHeLwers (P70. Woeh.. XLVI, 1927. 425 45, 
and by U. Kaursrept (Or. Lit.-Z., XXX, 1927, 474-7). 

Fritz Greyer’s Alerander der Urosse und div Diadochen is reviewed by H. BERVE (Gnomon, 1927, 127 8), 
by F. HeicneLner (Hist. Zeits., 135, 1927, 316-17), and by R. Wacner (Phil. Woek., xvii. 1927, 391-3), 

KorneMany’s Satrapenpolitik des ersten Lagiden (see Journal, x11, 104) is reviewed by C.F. LEAMANN- 
Havpt in Aliv, xx, 1926, 108-10. 

The article by E. va, La condition juridique de la Coelé-Syrie au temps de Ptolémer Epiphane 'Saria, 
1927, 143-62), has historical a» well as juristic importance (see also § 6). 

Reference should also be made here to L. Ross-Taytor, The “ Proskynesis” and the Hellenistic Ruler 
Cult (JIS, XLVI, 1927, 53-62) (see also §$ 2), and to E. BICKERMANN. Bettrage cur antiken Urkunden- 
geschiehte, 1. Der Heimatsvermerk und die stautsrechtliche Stellung der Hellenen im ptolemerschen Aeqypten 
(Archiv, VIII, 216-39) \see also § 6). 

V. TscHERIKOWER, Die hellenistischen Stadtegrundungen von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf die Romer- 
zeit, Pp. xi+216, Leipzig, 1927, is reviewed by F. HEICHELHEIM in Phil, Woek., xivit (1927 . 1247-53, 
and by 8S. R{ernacn] in Ree. .irch., XXVI (1927), 192. 

SPIEGELBERG’s Beitruge cur Erklaurung des neuen Priesterdekretes (see Journal, XU1, 105) in reviewed by 
C. F. Legmann-Havpt in Alvo, xx1 (1926), 107-8. 

HEICHELHEIM’S Luswrrtige Berolkerung im Ptolemaerreich (sec Journal, Xt, 105) is reviewed by 
H. Kees in 6.G.4., 1926, 172, by H. PHinipr in Petermans Mitt., LXxm (1926), 29, and by H. BeRvE in 
Phil. Woek., xiv1 (1926), 1116-21. 

U. Kaurstepr’s Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zect is reviewed by R. LAQuEcr in Gnomon, 1927, 
527-36, 

SCHUBARTs Griechen in Aegypten (see Journal, XIII, 105) is reviewed by P. CoLLart (Ler. de phitol., 
ser. 3, 1, 1927, 272-3), by A. Lesky (D. Lit.-Z., 1927, 1199-1200), by F. Munzer (Or, Lit.-Z., xxx. 1927, 
937-5), by A. Gopina (Aegyptus, vil, 1927, 200-201), by H. 1. Beth (Journe/, xin, 1927, 272: hy 
J. R. LUKES (Listy Filol., Lut, 1926, 291-3), by F. W. von Bisstya (PA. Work, xivit, 1927, 1553-6), 
and by E. BicKERMANN (Gnomon, U1, 1927, 671-5). 

Van GRONINGEN's Hellenisme op Vreemden Boden (see Journal, xu, 105) is reviewed by A. KRAEMER 
(Phil. Woch., XLVU, 1927, 118-29) and by M. Homperr (Rec. Belge Phil., v, 1926, 217). 

Pripik's Mitregent des Konigs Ptolemaios IH (see Journal, X111, 105), is reviewed by E. Kuun Or. 
Lit.-Z., XXX, 1927, 161-6}. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xiv. 19 
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Ernst Meyer’s Die Grenzen der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien is reviewed by M. ENGERS in 
Museum, XXXIV, 1927, 102-3. 

The Jewish question at Alexandria continues to excite some interest. S. REINACH criticizes STUART 
Jones (see Journal, xm, 107) and holds to his own theory. Clwude et les Juifs Alerandrins in Rev. Arch., 
XXvV (1926), 242. R. Laquetr, in Griechische Urkunden in der judisch-hellenistischen Literatur (Hist. Z., 
136, 1927, 229-52) refers to the letter of Claudius and W1Luricu’s theory of two Jewish embassies, which 
he rejects. E. Breccia gives a summary of the interpretations of the letter in a lecture delivered on 
18 April, 1927. Juifs et Chrétiens de Pancienne Alexandrie, Alexandria. Soc. de Publ. Egypt. 1927. 
Pp. 30. 6 plates. From Aeyypitus we have references to H. Licutenstetn, Zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Alerandrien in Mon, Schr. Gesch. Wiss, Jud., UXTX (1925), 357-61, and to R. Marta, Gli “Atti dé martirt” 
Alexandrini in Diduskaleion, N.S., IV (1926), 49-84. 

BELL'S Jvden und Giriechen (see Journal, XIU, 106) is reviewed by S. R{ErvacH] in Rev. Arch., XXV 
(1926), 276, by M. WELLNHOFER in Hist. Jahrb., xLVII (1927), 130-1, by S. GASELER in Clauss. Rev., XLI 
(1927), 87, by H. Witnrice in D. Lit.-Z., 1927, 150-1, by F. HEIcHELHEIM in Phil. Woch., xLvut (1927), 
1148-51, in Vem. Lit. B., x-vt (1927), 2128, by A. JULICHER in Christ?. Welt, xu1 (1927), 440-1, by J. Voct 
in Or, Lit.-Z., XXX (1927), 759-61, by J. G. MILNE in Journal, xut (1927), 124-5, and by E. BrcKERMANN 
in Gnomon, 111 (1927), 671-5. 

Von PREMERSTEIN’s Alerundrinischen Martyrerakten is reviewed by F. BrnaBen in Phil. Woch., XLVI 
(1927), 836-9, 

The technical sense of the term doroi is discussed by E. BickERMANN, who concludes that it denoted 
the citizens of Alexandria enrolled in demes, whereas ’AXefavdpeis, under the later Ptolemies and the 
Romans, were “cituyens de moindre droit,” not members of demes. A propos des doroi duns UEgypte 
gréco-romaine in Rev. de Phil., 3 Sév., 1 (1927), 362-8. 

Administrvtion. The constitutional inscription of Cyrene (see Journal, x11, 107) has been discussed in 
several papers, two by G. DE Sanctis, La Magna Charta della Cirenutea in Riv, di Filol., uv (1926), 145- 
76, and Le Decretaly di Civene in Riv. di Filol., tv (1927), 185-212, by F. HeicHELHerm, Zum Verfussungs- 
diagrtmma von Kyrene, in Klio, xxi (1927), 175-82, who dates it in 308, and by Ta. Rervacu, La charte 
Ptolémaique de Cyréne, in Rev. Arch., XXV1 (1927), 1-32, who places it in 322 or 321. 

CotLomr’s Chancellerie et diplomatique des Lagides (see Journal, x1, 107) is reviewed by W. W. Tar 
in Class. Rev., XLI (1927), 201-2. 

H. HENNE publishes in Bud. Inst. fr. @ Arch. Or., xxvu (1927), 25-7, Notes sur la stratégie. 1, Sur les 
strateges de VArsinoite uu 1°" sitcle apres J.C. 11, Note sur le Périthébes & Vépogue romaine, 

G. PLoRE, Swllit ByBdcoOixy tov eyerhoewy (Aegyptus, VIII, 1927, 43-88) should he noted here as well as 
in § 6. 

Biography. Reference may be made tu R. Premrer, Arsinoe Philadelphos in der Divhtuny, in Dre 
Anttke, 11, 3, 161-74. 

4. Almé-Grron finds the name of a new epistrategus in an inscription of Denderah. Réfection du mir 
Penceinte du grand temple de Dendérah sous Tibére (Ann. Serv., XXV1, 1926, 109-12 and XXVII, 1927, 48). 

L, CantaRELLr’s paper Per U amministrazione e la storia dell’ Egitto Romano. v, Il viaggio di Seneca in 
ELyitty in Aegyptus, vit (1927), 89~95, comes under this head. 

(. Cicuorits writes on Der Astrologe Ti. Claudius Balbillus, Sohn der Thrasyllus, in Rhetn. Mus. f. 
Phil., X.F., uxxv1 (1927), 102-5, 

B, A. VAN GRONINGEN reconstructs a fragmentary inscription from Koptos, with the name of a new 
prefect—Valerius—in 3 Severus Alexander. Inscriptio dedicatoria Aegyptiaca in Mnemosyne, Lv (1927), 
263-8. 

U. Witcken, dealing with the Paniskos letters (see Journal, XI, 59-74), traces their connection with 
the revolt of Achilleus and finds in Firmus and Achilleus nationalist leaders against Rome. Zur Geschichte 
des Usurpators Achilleus in Sitzungsb. Pr. Akad., 1927, 270-6. 

P. Henprix, De alerandrijnsche haeresiarch Busilides, has been reviewed by J. Coppens in Revue a’his- 
totre ecclésiastiyue, XXi11 (1927), 73-75. (See also $ 2.) AUGUSTINE FITzGERALD’s The Letters of Synesius of 
Cyrene has been reviewed by N. TerzaGut in Byz. Z., xxv1 (1926), 381-4. TERZAGHI accentuates the doubts 
which surround the chronology of the life of Synesius. That chronology is largely based on argumenta e 
silentio, and the validity of such arguments depends upon our answer to the question: How far is our 
collection of letters complete? What if many letters have not been preserved? It is indeed improbable 
that Synesius only wrote 150 letters. Fitzgerald contends in his preface that Synesius was a Platonist, 
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rather thana Neoplatonist, and reduces to a minimuin the influence of Plotinus, TrrziGut would lay more 
weight upon the Alexandrian period of the life of Synesius: Plato is not the only source of his thought : 
to explain the hymns or such works as the Jy Insonauiis not even Neoplatenisms or Plotinus sutiiees, Here 
we must include gnosticism and magic, *o VP astrologia orientale in genere edo exaiana im Ispecie” ; 
ef. the letter to Peomus de dowo astrolabu. The contacts are too Close © per non farcr eredere ehe tutte il 
fiorire di letteratura gnostica e magica non fosse ben note a lure non fosse anche, per molta parte, passate 
a constituire un nucleo centrale e sostanziale del lavero jntellettuale di questo autore, Norway UH. 
Baynes, in a review of the same book, Eny. Hist. Recdew, x11t (1927, 416-18, has supplemented the biblio- 
graphy of recent work on Synesius. J. GEPFCKEN has written a paper on Winger s Hapatia und ihr 
geschichtlicher Hintergrund, in Newe Jahrbuecher, 1 .1926)150 5. The article of Tueopor HERMANS. Zr 
Chronologie des Kyrill ron Neythopolis, wm Z. fur Karchenyosch,, SUV (1927), BIS 19, has cay interest for 
students of Christian Egypt, since it is useful for the general chronology of the Monophysite controversy, 
W. Enssury has suggested that the Maximinus who was sent as envoy to Attihea $48 as possibly te be 
dentified with the dur of the Thebaid why concluded a peace treaty with the Blemyes im 453, Se edudias 
und sein Begleiter, der Historiker Priskos, in By:autiuiseh-nengricchische Jalrbucher, ¥ 1926.1 4 NUL 
Baynes has attempted to show that the orparnddrys Enstathins who carned the Ei threw in December 
638-9 to Cyrus in Alexandria cannot be identified with the payotpos of the same name whe took part in 
the ceremonies described in Const. Porph. De Ceremoniis, U, 29, for payrotpos always = metyister oftvacem 
A Vote on the Chronoloyy of the Reign of the Emperor Heraclias, in By. Z XXVT 1926 95 6 as aunist 
A. JULICHER in the Harnack Festyabe, Tubingen, Mohr, 1921,. The most naportant biographical con- 
tribution of the year is H. DELERAYES publication of a new version of the Life of John the Almsuver. 
Cue Vie (nédite de Saint Jean VAumontor, in Avul, Boll, XLV 1927). 5-74. This is derived from MS. Gr. 349 
of the Library of 5. Mark at Venice. The Venice test, conchiles Pere DrLEH «yet, is like that of the 
Metaphrast, a compilation iu which the biography of Leontius has been combined with that of Sophronius: 
it is older than the Metaphrastic version which is derived from it and it preserves intimtely better then 
the Metaphrastic text the account of Sophronius. 

Topogruphy. H. 1. Bert has published the interesting lecture on utlecdedria which he delivered to the 
Society last year, adding references where material, /ouwrue/, xu (1927, 171-84 

Some usefi] information as to Jewish burials at Alexandria 1s included in Breecta’s Jude et Chretieus 
méutioned above. 

Chronology. Erxst MEYER's Cutersuchangen our Chrovolugie dev ersten Ptolenuier sve Journal, XU, 
110) is reviewed by W. ENssiin in Phe/. Woek., Xivit 1927 , 576-5, 

ALE, R. Boak discusses the Egyptian names of the months under Caligula. MHN APOYSI\\HOS. 
Journal, xut (1927), 185-6. 

C, E. van Sickie, for The Terimnal Dates of the reryn ot Alecander Sereris, uses the evidence of 
Egyptian papyri. Class, Phil, xx (19273, 315-17. 

H. Marriyery coutinues the argument about the resnal years of the Emperors in the third century 
(see Jowrval, xt, 110) in Votes on the Chronology of the Roman Emperors team Valerein to Dio Tetian 
(Journal, XIU, 1927, 14-18). See also the present number. 


&. SuctaL Lire, Eptcation, ART, Economic History, NuMisMATICN AND METROLOoY. 


(reneral, W. Orto's Aalturqeschihte des Altertums (see Journal, Xi, LO as reviewed hy 3, MrtssNER 
(Or, Lit-Z, SX1X, 1926, B9S—400} and AL CALDERINT Udeggptes, VIEL, L927, 204-5. 

AM. Rosrovizere’s Sorta! and Beovunn History see Sournal, Sui, WO Vos reviewed hy Ro CaGyar 
Journ, des Sar, 1926, 426-8. FL Meszer (Or, Lit-Z, xxix, 1926. 9825, G. Raper Ben Ff ane. XXIX, 
1927, 119-21), and G. pE Sanctin (Riv. dé Filol., iv, 1926, 587 54). 

E. Cavatexac, Sve Pattribution dis fragments di poparius ‘see above, § Lj may be noted as usefal for 
the purposes of this section. 

Sovial Ute. W. Orto contributes a paper to the "Exurtyseov Norebode pp. T4200 entitled Zum 
Hoforemonwell des Hh nisms, iw which he traces the custom of hearing a leht before monarch from 
Persia through Hellemstic Kingdoms to Rome, neting particularly the Poogepos of Ke: patra TIT, 
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In the same collection (pp. 255-300) is an exhaustive study by M. San Nico1d, Zur Vereinsgerichts- 
barkett im hellenistichen Aegypten, the interest of which is mainly juristic. 

M. RosrovrzeFr has published two articles, practically repeating and expanding parts of his Economir 
History; one, on The Problem of the Origin of Serfdom in the Roman Empire, in Journal of Land and 
Publie Utility Economies, 1926, 198-207 ; the other, on Les classes rurales et les clusses citudines dans le 
haut empire romain, in Mélanges @ histoire offerts & Henri Pirenne, 419-34. 

The third edition by F. Orrtet of PéauMann’s Geschichte der sozialen Frage is reviewed by 
J. HasEBROEK in Gnomon, 1927, 257-66, by V. EHRENBERG in Hist. Zeits., 135, 1927, 444-6, and by 
W. Exssury in Phil. Woch., xLvit (1927), 775-84 and 803-9. 

In .{ Ptolemave Holiday W.M. FLixpers Pstriz reconstructs the story of the documents published by 
BELL (see § 3) (Aneient Egypt, 1927, 75-6). 

G. SeurE, Touristes anciens aux tombeaux des rois (Journ. des Sac., 1927, 168-78, 262-71, 307-18) and 
Les impromptus touristiques aur tombeune des rois Rer. é. anc., XXIX, 1927, 341-76) deals with the grafiiti 
published by Batnxer. 

The bibliography in Aegyptus (6561, p. 233) mentions a dissertation by K. Fr. W. Scusupt, Das 
griechische Gymnasium in Aegypten, Halle, 1926. 

Reference may be made here to an article belunging also to § 2, E. Brekersann, Ritvalmord und 
Eselskult, in Monatsschr. f, Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Sudentums, LEX1 (1927), 171-264. 

Education, Science, and Art. R.W. SLotey describes the Groma: stn Aneient Surveying Instrument, iv 
Ancient Egypt, 1926, 65-7. 

K. RonczEwskt, Description des chapiteuux corinthiens et vuriés du Musée d’ Alecundrie (Egypte) (pp. 36, 
8 pls. and 29 figs.) is published as a supplement to fase. 22 of Bull. Soc. Arch, Alex., 1927, and reviewed by 
R. L. in Rev. Arch., xxv (1927), 401. 

Alexandrian Art is briefly and inadequately mentioned in A. W. Lawrence's Later Greek Sculpture 
(London, Cape, 1927. Pp. xvii+158, 112 plates): the book is reviewed by R. H. in AH.S., xivit (1927), 
271-2. 

O. M. Datton’s East Christian Art has been reviewed at length by CuarLEs Drea in By. Z, XXI 
(1926), 127-133. Diet has himself just published a book on L’art chrétien primitif et Uart byzantin. Van 
Oest, Paris and Brussels, 1928. Pp. 61+ Table des matiéres +64 plates. 

Finance, Agriculture, Industry. V. Martin’s La fiscalité romaine (see Journal, x1tt, 112) is reviewed 
by P. C. in Rev. de Phil., ser. 3, 1 (1927), 272-3 and by J. G. Minne in Journal, XII, 276. 

A dissertation (Jena, 1923, unprinted) by O. GraBE on Die Preisrevolution im 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr. 
und thre Ursachen, nachgewiesen an Aegypten, is mentioned in B.G.U., vir, 139. 

M. ScHNEBEL’s Landwirtschaft is reviewed by M. RostovrzerF in Classical Weekly, May 2, 1927, and 
by W. Scnusart in Or. Lit.-Z., Xxx (1927), 163-4. 

The second part of Cu. Dunots, L’olivier et Vhuile @olive dans Vancienne Egypte, dealing with the 
Roman period, appears in Rev. de phil., ser. 3, 1 (1927), 7-49 (see Journal, xtt, 112 on first part). 

The British Museum Guide to an Exhibition of Manuscripts and printed books illustrating the history 
of Agriculture (1927, pp. 30, 8 plates) includes descriptions of and notes on nineteen papyri, some of 
them unpublished, relating to Egyptian agriculture in the Graeco-Roman period. 

J. Voor reviews Riccr’s Coltura della Vite (see Journal, x1, 102), in Or. Lit.-Z., XXX (1927), 676-7. 

W. L. WEsTERMANN uses the Zeno papyri to illustrate the conditions of agricultural labour under 
Philadelphus, with special reference to the rate of wages. Hgyptian Agricultural Labor under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in Agricultural History, 1, No. 2 (1927), 34-47. 

A. W. Persson’s Staat und Manufaktur (see Journal, x11, 112-13) is reviewed by M. P. CHARLESWORTH 
in Class Rev., XLI (1927), 152. 

In the bibliography of Journ. des Sav. is mentioned A. Jarp&, Les céréales duns U Antiquitéd (Bibl. des 
Ec. fr. @Athines et de Rome, fasc. 130). Paris: de Boccard, 1926. Pp. xvit+240. 

Numismatics and Metrology. A. SEGRE has published a comprehensive work on ancient metrology, a 
considerable part of which is taken up with facts and figures derived from Egypt: he seems to have missed 
very little that comes within his purview, and the book will be of great service to students for purposes of 
reference. Metrologia e circolazione monetaria degli antichi. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1928 (published 
1927). Pp. xiv+546. Incorporated in this are several articles which have previously been noticed in this 
bibliography, and one more recent, Vote di metrologia Greco-Egizia in Studi Ital. di Fil. Class., N.S. v, 
93-110. 
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E. 8. G. Roprssoy’s volume on the Cyrenaic coins in the British Museuin is important from the port 
of view of Ptolemaic numismatics, and the exhaustive introduction contains much valuable information im 
relation to the history of Egypt. Catulogue of the Greek coins of Cyrenaica. London, British Museum, 1927. 
Pp. eelxxv +154, 47 plates. Reviewed by J. G. MIbye in Class. Ree. xut (1927), 233 4. 

G. F. Hi publishes a gold octodrachm of Ptolemy IIL in the British Museum. Brit. Mus. Quarterly, 
1, 70: also in Greek cotns acquired hy the British Museum in 19.26, in Num. Chron, Vu (1927), 208. 

P. Courssts, in an article on Les armes gauloises figurees sur les monuments yreca, etrusques, et romuins 
(Rev, Arch., XXV, 1927, 138-176), refers to a tetradrachm of “ Ptolemy Soter,? which provoked a note from 
Tu. Reryaca pointing out that a large class of coins with the symbol of a Galatian buckler esists, 
belonging to Philadelphus. Ree. Arch., XXV1 (1927), 1845. 

J. G. MILyE discusses The Alerandrian coinage of Augustus in Journal, xm (1927), 135- 40, 

L, LaFFRANCHI refers to the Alexandrian numinmatic evidence on p.117 in a paper entitled Die Daten 
der Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian, Num. Zeit., Xtx (1926', 113 18. 

H. Marrixety quotes the letter published in Meyer, Jur. Pup., 249, 73 note, and points out its 
bearing on the circulation of Egypt at the end of the third century a.v. Sestertius and denarius under 
Aurelian in Num. Chron., Vit (1927), 224-6. 

A review by J. Voer of Max Brernuarn’s Handbuch sur Munckunde do rom. Kaiserzert should he 
noticed. Gnomon, 1927, 55-8. 

ARTURO ANZANI has in preparation a Corpus of Axumite coins, which are of interest to the student 
of Roman Egypt: a preliminary article has appeared. Vimismatica Arunita in Riv. Ital, Num. ui, 
ser. 3 (1926), 5-110. There are also some remarks on Axumute coins in G. F, HILL's Greek coins acquired 
by the British Museum in 1925 in Num. Chron., Vt (1926), 134-6. 

J. G. Miuye. 
N. H. Baynes. 


6. Law. 

A. General. 

i. Bibliographies. The most complete Iibliography ip that of E. Perrot, Ree. hist. dev fr. ot tr, 
N.S., Vv (1926), 8*-25*, In that of H. Lévy-BruaL, Ree. Aist., CLIv ‘1927. 231-6, there is little that 
concerns us. In Z. Sur.-St, XLVIT (1927), 513-79, W. KUNKEL continues from previous volumes the 
review of Italian legal hterature, 1915-22, and ¢hid., 586-94, he contributes an impressive bibliography of 
J. Parrsca, to whom V. Aranoto- Ruiz devotes a Necrologio wn Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., SX8V (1927), 227-37, 
Less relevant here is the bibliography of PatL Krucer by Fritz ScauLz im the saine number of the 
Z. Sav.-St., XXxii1-ix, 

ii. Lexicographical, Econ Wetss, Z. f. rgl. Rechts, XL (1926), 291-3, warmly welcomes M. San 
NicoLo’s Greek part of the Vocubulurtum Cod. Just. Journal, xi, 113). It confirms the continuity of 
Greek legal terminology and also contributes to the solution of the basic problem of Roman law, namely 
its re-thinking into Greek during the fourth and fifth centuries. It 1s no merely mechanical index: thus 
the proper Latin term is often supplied (see vopos modurexos, eyyun, ayoyy,. 

In Bull, Ist. Dir. Rom., xxxv (1927), 177-89, O. GRADENWITZ illustrates the utility of PREDIGKES 
Worterbuch by deriving from it rectifications of B.G.U. 613, 14 and 41-2, B.G.U. 592, 11-16, P. Amh. 67 
and B.G.U. 361. Interesting suggestions are made for the further organisation of papyrology. Again in 
Archiv, VU, 250, the same writer argues in favour of his own completion of B.G.U. 385, 1, 38: rais 
ad(ndei}as against L. MiTTEIs’s (Chreat., p. 10Y): rais ad[nOw Jas, using the data of the index to Justinian’s 
Novels which is being prepared at Munich. And lastly, reviewing ARANGIO-RvuIz and OLIVIERI's Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae Steilice et Infimae Italiae (Milan, 1925), in Z. Sav.-St., XLVI (1927), 490-502, O. GRADENWITZ 
elucidates dproAnpa, a drat Neyspevoy which occurs on the recto of Tah, Herucl. 1. 109, with the help of 
the new LIppELr and ScoTT 2.0. dvarwXew. 

iii. ew terts, New publications of papyri are catalogued above in § 3, and some individual docn- 
ments from them are mentioned incidentally in the course of the present section. Special interest attaches 
to P. Oxy. XVIE on account of its inclusion (2103; of fragments of a third-century papyrus showing portions 
of the text of Gaius, Jst. iv. Fr. 1 gives a few words of s. 57; frs. 2 and 3 cover from the middle of s, 68 
to the middle of s. 72a, thus coinciding at the end with an illegible page of the Veronese palimpsest. 
Unfortunately they break off just where we can now see that information as to the formula of the actio 
de peculio et de in rem verso, suppressed by Just., Just. iv, 7, Was given by Gaius. Hence the new part is 
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perhaps less naportanut than the second copy now available of the earlier sections, for this greatly discredits 
the view of certam modern writers that the Veronese Gaius contains material additions by post-Gaians. 
Even mi this matter we mizht have been more fortunate, siuce the sections found do not appear to have 
been specitically attacked in any serious pomt. No. 2089 is another juristic fragment, in a fourth-century 
hand, dealing, so far as its inutilated state allows one to speak, with legacies: joint legacies per vind. and 
a wife's right to take under the will of her husband. See further under G, below. 

ive Mase ons cericns, Ta. WENGER'S Der heutiye Stand der romischen Rechtsuissenschufe is reviewed 
helow, p. E86. 

In Z fo cyl. Rechtur., XLIL (1926), 289-91, PER. Bisovkrpes notices shortly the inaugural lecture of 
the fist holder of the chur of Greek Legal History at Athens, a lecture which meluded in its survey the 
influence of Egyptian on Greek law: P, 8. PHutIADEs, Eloerfpios Adyos, Feurbook of the Athenian Luw 
Fueulta, 1025, 

In Aeyyptys, VUE 119261, 154-63, V. ARaNcto-Rviz reviews Raeccolta Lumbroso ‘Journal, XU, 115), 
espectilly the legal contributions: P. pe Francriscr on P.S.1. 34, contesting P, CoLtryet’s thesis that it 
is pre-Justinian: S. Sorazzt, who maintains that P. Ryl. 117 is not a degenerate ia dure cessio, but a 
essio hovornn: B. Breed veferring P. Stud. 22, 131 to damnum infectum: L. WENGER on the P. Oxy, XVI 
procedural documents; and FL Manor on Evposttt (see below, B, v). 

In an appreciative, but cautious, review of P. CoLLINEr’s Histodre de Pécole de Beyrouth (Paris, 1925), 
PRINGSHEDL |Z, SireSt, XLVIL, 1927, 463-9) support» the author’s opinion, controverted by P. DE 
FRANCISCL, as tu the age of PSI, 55. 

ve Lhe written losteament. A, SLGrk continues his studies Journul, xu, 114; add Nota a PSL, 906 
by G. Frorn, tewaptvs, vu, 1926, 271-4) with two articles in Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., XXXV (1927). The tirst 
(BIS DL docamenti aqoravomiet in Egitty nell etd imprriale, deals mainly with a feature of the Oxy- 
rhynchite documents, nately the prelimmary proceedings before a private notary ev dyua. The uyoranomus 
uuzht adopt the document drawn ev ayuda either by superseding it by a proper agoranomic document or 
hy allowing an ekuapripyow of rt before himself, The first case presents no difficulty, but in the second 
where do we get the extorakpa of the Byddtonkn eyxrnge@y required for the effect iv rem of contracts of 
sale or hypothecation ? SEGRE thinks that the presentation to the vyoranomus of the document drawn 
ev dyud Wes accompanied by a request for éemiocrad\wa. Though the forms in which the agoranomus 
commitieated to the 3¢3eo@j«y and the éeycus\efoy are not known, the control of the latter is proved by 
P. Ove, 241-3: 327-40, 

SieR’s second article (69-104, Wore sulla forma del duenmenty yreco-romano, deals with the con- 
vergence of the Greek and Reman forms to a uniform type, the Byzantine tabellionary instrument, a 
muuch wider subject, less successfully presented. The first section traces the decay of the objective double 
syugruphe aud its replacement by subscribed duplicate documents, one copy being deposited in a public 
archive: Wustrated from the Delphic manurmuissions, The second section, on the imperial period, makes 
nore Use of papyri. Even before the Covst. Avtoatatana the Roman chirograph, with seriptura tuterior 
and «ef efor is diplowatically very close to the Greek, SEGRE's explanation of the regulation of this form 
by a NCoof Nero (Paul Sent. 5, 25, 6) should be noted ¢p. 60). But from the third century the Roman 
chirecraph was absorbed by the Greek. In epistclary form it underwent little change till the fourth 
centiry section 3}, wWheu begins the evolution towards the tabellionary instrument. This is considered 
chtefiy im light of the papyri, subject to the reservation that the evolutiun there is rather special. There 
appears to be a musunderstanding (p. 100) of C. 4, 21, 17, 1. SeGri ends with an account of the nomicus 
Dioscores of Antinenpolis ;P. Lond. ¥) and an appendix on the ¢vbelliones of Byzantine papyri (pp. 102-4). 

Div untiker Crundlagen der fruhuuttelalterlicken Privaturkunde (Teubner, 1927), by H. STEINACKER, 
} have only seen enough of to note the title of section 10: Dus griko-agyptische Urkuudenwesen (28-45). 
Neither Segkk uor STLINACKER could take account of P, Oxy. xvit, 2131, showing the survival as late as 
Ab. 207 of the old double document. 

Tu Mienonyne, LV 1927, 187-238, J.C. Naper goes on with his Observutiuaculae ad papyros turidicae, 
the subject being the official entries on documents known as rrapara and xapaypara, The present article 
continnes the litter topic and more is to follow. $ 15, after discussing the exact significance of ypnpa- 
ritev and ovyypnperiCev, deils with the offices connected with the census. § 16 treats of ériotaApa, 
nporuyyedia, the nature of the official exammation of title, the moment when civil title passed, rapddeots 
and perermeypady. 17 cousiders various offices connected with the validation of instruments, and § 18 
the exact purpose and effect of Snpociwors. The article ends with a rich elenchus fontium for $§ 11-18. 
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B. Law of persons. 

1. Corporations. To ’Emrip3uov Herarich Swoboda durgebracht (Reichenberg, 1927. M. San Nicond 
contributes (pp. 255-300) an article on the internal jurisdiction exercised by corporations in Ptolemaic 
times: Zur Vereinsgerichtsbarkeit (in hellenistisehen Aqypten. The material, chiefly demoti¢ and confined 
to religious corporations, ix eked out by Greek analozies, Successive sections treat of the constitution of 
the corporate courts, their competence, offences dealt with, penalties inflicted, procedure up to judgement 
and execution. For Roman corporations the question is too complex to adimt of a simple solution, but 
in Greece and Egypt the corporate statutes formed a sert of contract between the members, so that the 
jurisdiction was in essence arbitral. Within the law the state recognized corporate autonomy. Creek law 
sanctioned distress for execution of arbitral decisions, and resistance would, at Athens, ground the diey 
efovAns. The Egyptian evidence is defective, but corporate statutes contaim a clause which, J. Pantscu 
has shown, corresponds to the caOdrep ék dikns clause of later contracts, 

P.W. Durr’s The charitable foundations of Byzantium, in Caumbridye Legal Essays, 71-82 (Hetter, 
Cambridge, 1926), contains a good account of the statute law of the earlier Byzantine period, but hardly 
uses the papyrological materials. 

ii. Status bertutis. Important corrections of P. Freib. 10, published by J. Partscu, Stsqsher. Heddel- 
berger Ak., 1916, 35 ff. (=P. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, no. 7: ef. J, Partscu, P. Strassb. 1, 1712, 11) are 
given by U. WrLcKEN in his Appendix (103-7; to J. Parrsca’s P. Freib. 1 (1927 ; see above, $3). 

i. Stutus cte/tutis, E. BICKERMANN, Arehic, VU, 216-39: Der Hecmutscermerk wid die xtuutsrechtliche 
Stellung der Hellewen iin ptolemuischen Agypten, ix an important study of the light thrown on the legal 
position of Greeks in Ptolernaic Egypt by the “ home-styles” appended to their names. The home-style 
was for the natives a Greek innovation: a Greek is Acovtotos Atorvoiou Maxedav, a native Is Servqoes 
*Apelou rdy dd Oivos. So we have two forms, an ethnic and a local, corresponding to the two classes of 
the population recognized by Euergetes LI, riz. Greeks (including immigrants generally, and natives. The 
ethnic style, showing a foreign marpis, was preserved by the descendants of immigrants, but with a 
growing inexactitude which indicates the legal unimportance of exactitude. Fror the legal pont of view 
Macedonian, Cretan, Athenian, were simply Hellenes, and thiy shows that the doctrine of personality of 
law, alleged but unproved for Greece, never applied to Greeks in Egypt. They were foreigners sulject to the 
common, ze royal, law, and their imagined personal law was not even subsidiary. Such privilege as the 
Greek had was due to office, not to rave; that is why the ethnic style is regularly accompanied by mention 
of office, except with ris émeyorjs, which of itself implies ottice, Later the Greeks began to add to their 
own ethnic style the local style which they had invented for the natives. The native is 6 deiva rer ars, 
the Greek “EAAnv raév dd. This shows the gradual absorption of the Greeks into the native population 
owing to the absence of racial privilege, so that, as Livy says: Mucedours in leyyptios deygenerurunt, and 
the style adopted by the Roman census for the xwpa is universally 6 Seiva ray dro. 

The unexpected turn given by E, BIcKERMANN to the controversy between P. Meyer and (, Seurh: 
on the interpretation of P, Giessen 40,1 (Jowruel, xt, P14-15) has oevasioned articles by A. SEGRE and 
3. DE Sanevis in Lie, at Fl, Liv, N.S IV (1926), 471 87 and 488~—500, A. Srark accepts BieKERMANN’S 
contention that the restoration wodrevpdrev in 1.9 w palaeographically impossible, but not the rest of 
his position, namely that we have here not the Const. fv¢., but a supplementary edict of 213. For him 
the only question 1s of the exact extent of population covered by the exception of deditie’/ iu 1.9. Here 
he comes near to BICKERMANN, holding that what is meant is not the mass of the peasantry, the Aavypa- 
hovpevor in Egypt, the capite ceust elsewhere (P. MEYERS view), but only barbarians who, having 
surrendered at discretion, had been incorporated in the army or been settled within the empire. G. DE 
Saxctis, on the other hand, accepts substantially BrckKERMANY’s whole position, adding that the Covet. 
Ant., even condensed, must have been too long for our papyrus. The strongest objection made by 
A. Sear is in the matter of date. If we move the date of P. Giessen 40, 1 to late 213, how comes it to be 
followed by a second constitution of 212 and that by a third of 215/ Dr Sayxcris therefore revises 
BICKERMANN’s chronology : the defective preamble refers to the Geta episode, and if the word vicy in |. 4 
is unsuitable, it ix after all only a conjecture. The same word in |. 10 refers, he holds, perhaps to no 
specific event, but to hopes for the coming German campaign. In conclusion he observes that BICKERMANN?S 
interpretation squares with the policy of the Severt, with Caracalla’s militarism and with RostovtzErr’s 
general conception of imperial history. 

J. Voet, reviewing BICKERMAND’s thesis in Gvomon, U1 (1927), 328-34, pronounces against its positive 
side, and controverts it» argument» more directly than A. SEGRE. Thus he denies that the religious 
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motives alleged in the preamble are incompatible with the Const. Ant., and he defends the view that fie 
vixy of 1, 10 is the Geta episode; against the enigmatic words of 1. 6: [éa]axts dav ifm ]erceA6loo |v cis rovs 
€nots dv[Oplarovs, which form BIcKERMANN’s strongest argument, he sets the generality of the phrase 
[xara r]jv oixovpévny. But on the exception of dediticii in }. 9 he fully accepts BICKERMaND’s criticism of 
the usual view, which is much too wide, especially if deditici/ is taken, as in a constitution it must be, in 
its strict legal sense. In that sense the Greeks in Egypt were dediticti too. The exception must be taken, 
as G, SEGRE said, with the words immediately preceding it, though what those words may be is now 
quite uncertain. Thus there was no exception of dediticii in the Const. Ant., though some exceptions 
were left to be implied by the general principles of Roman law, and that is why our literary tradition of 
the Const, Ant. says nothing about them. 

In fee. Aist., cLv (1927), 403-4, Cu. Lécrivary regards BIcKERMANN as having established the 
universality of the Const. Ant., but is not satisfied with the corollary that Caracalla in the present 
supplementary edict excluded a class of soldiers. 

An even more radical view than BICKERMAND’s is adopted by R. Laquetr: Das erste Edikt Caracallas 
auf dem Papyrus Gissensis 40 (Vachr, d. Giessener Hochsehulgesellschaft, V1, 1927, 15-28). The text has 
nothing at all to do with the Const. Axt., for the motives in the preamble have, according to Roman ideas, 
no possible connection with an extension of the civitas. It 1s un-Roman to imagine that the glory of the 
gods is increased by an extension of their worshippers, and, for that matter, edzes were not nevessarily of 
the state cult (Jews), and non-citizens were not exempt from duty to the state gods. He holds then that 
the clause of 1. 6: [da]dxis dav t[r]ecéd\Olwohw eis rods epots dr[Op]dmovus, refers to the infiltration of 
non-Roman cults, and that what the emperor proposes to do in gratitude is to endow them with official 
recognition and to abolish the police measures (airias 1. 2) against their exercise. This position is very 
attractively supported in the body of the article, but we must not forget that even before the discovery of 
the papyrus a connection between the extension of ezvitus and that of the state cults had been observed 
(U. WILckEN, Archiv, v, 1913, $28). And it remains for Laquevr to make what he can of the rest of 
the papyrus. He does this with great ingenuity, but all depends on his assertion that the r of the supposed 
ror }eav in |. 8 is irreconcilable with the remains before eav. Till this is admitted, his whole hypothesis 
must be rejected. 

iv, Murriage. E. Cve’s article mentioned below (G) deals with an application of the Egyptian law 
of dowry to international relations. In 0.Z.Z., xxx (1927), 217-21, M San Nicond’s Vorderasiutisches 
Rechtsgut in dea dyyptischen Ehecertragen der Perserzeit traces into Egypt an old Babylonian procedure 
for divorce imtiated by a formal declaration of “hatred”: this, in contrast to Jewish law, is made more 
frequently in our examples by the wife than by the husband. The fifth century Aramaic papyri of 
Elephantine show the Semitic colonists following the Babylonian version of the custom, and the technical 
word for “hatred” recurs between the Persian conquest and Alexander in each of the four demotic papyri 
dealing with marriage. In Ptolemaic times the technical word is not so generally used, and only by the 
husband. It oecurs neither in the pre-Persian hieratic documents nor in the Greek Ptolemaic papyri, 
though in the latter we have similar expressions. It follows that the technical “hatred” was an orientalism 
introduced by the Persians and expelled by Greek influence, and it is to Persian influence that we should 
attribute the independence of the Egyptian wife, including her right to divorce. In demotic papyri of 
the later Ptolemies we find the wife owning separate property, and against L. Mrrrers (@rund:., 211) 
P. Lonsdorfer 1 (363 B.c.) shows this feature before the times of Greek influence: it has its origin in 
Further Asia, where the constitution of a wife’s separate property is seen as early as the Hamurabbi 
dynasty. 

Itnportant new illustration of the adaptation of the Greek marriage in Egypt is furnished by P. Freib. 
Inf, 29-31 (§ 3 above). According to J. Partscw’s brilliant introduction they form a bridge between 
the primitive Greek document seen in P. Elephantine 1 and the hellenistic P. Tebt. 104 (end of second 
century B.C.). In his appendix (p. 60) U. WinckEy accepts and reinforces Parrscy’s general conclusion 
that we have in the present documents Greek Marriage contracts which, under the influence of native 
law, create a free marriage, to be followed by a full marriage: distinction between Spodroyia yapou and 
suyypapy gworxeciov, which reappears 150 years later in the Alexandrian ovyxepnoes of B.G.U. rv, 1050 ff. 

v. Status familiue. In Ptolemaic times soldiers despatched on duty enjoyed, as did their wives and 
children (oi év dmogxevg), privileges which recall the medieval privilegium crucis. These are studied by 
E. KIESSLING, alrchiv, VIN, 240-9: Aposkewad und der prozessrechtliche Stellung der Ehefrauen im ptolo- 
matcher Agupten, He contributes to the more exact interpretation of P. Hal. I, 124-56, with the help of 
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P, Bad. rv, 48, but his chief thesis, against SEMEKA, Ptolem. Prozessrecht, 225, is that the wife of an absent 
soldier would neither have been specially protected against being sued, nor in certain cases have been 
secured a right to sue, unless in general a wife would have been in these matters under the tutelary 
oversight of her husband. He thinks that the argument may be extended to Egyptians as well as to 
Greeks. 

Taking as his text F. Marors article on Erposit/ (above, A iv), P. Fournier draws a gruesome 
picture of this ancient form of Malthusianism, showing how moderate and indirect the legislation even of 
a Constantine had to be in the face of so inveterate a practice. The article does not deal «ec proresso with 
papyrological material: <f propos des expositl, Rev. hist. dr. fr. et étr., NS. V (1926), 302-2. 

ALBERTONI, Le upokerucis, Coutributo alli storia della tumigha, so ated Bull. Ist, Dir, Ron, XXXV 
(1927), 247, T have not seen. 

C. Property. 

The only topic to be mentioned under this head is the system of publicity applied to the trausfer of 
interests in land. Discussion has mostly taken the form of reviews of the recent works of J. PartscH, 
E. ScHONBAUER and FRIEDR. VoN Wokrss (Jowrncd, XI, 99; Xu, 116. See P. Mever’s Bericht, Z Nuvr.-St., 
XLVI, 1926, 328, 333). There 1s however in Aegyptus, Vu (1927), 43-88, a substantive article by 
G. Flore + Sullu BysdoOnkn rev éyxtnoewy, and current literature has not yet had true to take account of 
U. Witckey’s new edition of P, Freib. 11, 36-7 (above, §$ 3), with an important commeutary. There is 
also B.G.U. vir, 1573, published at the end of 1926, to be reckoned with. This considerally mutilated 
text of A.D. 141-2 contains the oflicial documents relating to an éuSadeia up to an advanced stage of the 
process. It shows several novelties in detail, but the general scheme, as outlined by A. B. ScHwarz 
(Hypothek und Hypallagma, 111 ete.) and L. Mirren (Grurd:., 161) on the strength of P. Flor, 56, 1s 
confirmed. P. Oxy, xvi, 2134 furnishes a fresh illustration of an application by a creditor for the 
registration at Alexandria of a secured loan (ev. A.D, 170). 

G. Frore’s article agrees in principle with E. ScHosBaveR in depreciating the Ptolemaic publicity 
system, maintaining that it was the Romans who realized the legislative ideal, by creating in the 8.3Av0- 
Onn éyxtnoewy a central office for the collection of deeds, to which notaries and parties could appeal with 
confidence. After examining the Edict of Mettius Rufus, P, Oxy, 237, he has sections on caroyai {impedi- 
ments to émigtahpa), druypady (notitication to parties of the perfection of the contract ; also inscription 
of the property im the dcorpadpara), wapaGers (Marginal entry), and the special registers of catvecie land. 
He concludes that the tunction of the ;3,3Aco@j«7 Was not that of a registry of title or of deeds, but simply 
the prevention of frauds by publicity given to the transmission of real rights. 

In Z. f. gl. Rechtsw., Xu (1926), 301-2, M. San NIcoLo gives a very short and rather unfavourable 
review of E, ScHUNBAUER's Beitr. 2. Geach. d. Liegenschaftsrechtes ‘Journal. x, 116). The same work is 
reviewed at greater length, along with J. Partscu'’s Die griech. Publizitut der Grundstackscertrage im 
Prolemuerrechte (Festschr, 7. Lenel, Freiburg, 1921), by W. KUNKEL in Gnomon, Ut (1927), 145-65. He 
considers that the chief service rendered by Parrscu is the linking up of ancient Greek practice through 
the Ptolemaic with the imperial Roman, and that it is in the field of Greek law that he is supreme. In 
the Ptolemaic field he is less successful than ScHONBACER. On the question of the Sy3doOjKn eyety Tew 
he finds substantial agreement between SCHUNBAUER and FRIEDR. VoN Woess, in spite of the difference 
of their methods. In the detail of the Ptolemaic period he is against Parrscn’s view of dvaypadn, but, 
though agreeing with ScHUNBAUER’s doctrine of xataypady, he thinks that his restoration of P. Hal. 1, 245 
is unproven. On the Roman period he holds that ScHONBAUER is successful in showing the continuance 
of the Ptolemaic caraypady as the constitutive act, but dissents from his hypothesis as to the origin of 
the 2,8co84Kn. He also accepts SCHONBAUER'S doctrine (agaist A.B. ScHWaRz's) that Snpootos ypnya- 
riapos Was necessary to the validity of dealings with land, and he regards his theory of Aypotheew as 
tempting, but not proven. 

To complete the picture, there is a review of FrrepR. von Wogss's Catersuchungen uber das Urkunden- 
wesen und den Publizitutsschut: tm romischen Agypten (Munich, 1924) by P. KoscHaker in O.L.Z., XS1X 
(1926), 737-9. The central question in of the BiBdrwoOnxn eyxt., which was set up at the beginning of 
the empire in the districts of Egypt for the purposes of private dealings in land. L. Mirteis thonght 
that inscription there was necessary for effect as against third parties, not zrter partes. Worss holds that 
it was not a registry of title, but rather a supervisory office, collecting the notamal deeds of its district 
and serving, besides fiscal and other purposes, to systematise the examination of the titles of alienors of 

Journ, of Exypt. Arch. xiv, 20 
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land and slaves. KoscHAKER agrees in principle, and accepts the contention that the decisive moment 
for the acquisition of property was the entry of the conveyance in the notary’s register of contracts, not 
registration in the BAcoOnKn. 

See also above, A v. 

D. Obligations. 

i. Compromise, To the Rev. @hist. du dr. (Tijdschritt coor Rechtsgeschiedenis\, N.S. vit, 1927, 432-45, 
A. ARTHUR ScHILLER contributes .{ Coptic Dialysis, a translation with commentary of Crum and 
STEINDORFF’s Hoptische Rechtsurkunden 38, being a settlement of an inheritance by agreement. 

i. Lease. Fresh Ptolemaic leases will he found in P. Freib. ru, 21-5. 

V. Aranaio-Rvuiz finds in P. Oxy. xvi, which he reviews in ir. di Fil., Liv, N.S. Iv (1926), 96-9, 
confirmation of the importance in agricultural Egypt from the fifth century onwards of leases at the will 
of the lessor, As he observes, the lessees at will form an intermediate class between the upper class 
emphyteutue and the colout adseripticit, being free in status, but in clear economic dependence on the 
lessors. That such holdings were, however, stable, he neatly deduces from P. Oxy. xv1, 1965, 14, where 
he rightly rejects the editors’ emendation. The fev, hist. dr. fr. et ér., N.S. Vv (1926), 604-5, summarises 
an address by F, MarTroyE on the connected subject of the earliest legislation against patronage in which 
Eeypt is promment, though the short report cites no papyri. 

In the volume dedicated to SwoBoD. (325-35, above B i), Econ WEIss under the title ‘lepa Svyypady 
studies from the juristic side a Delian inscription published in full by ZreEBarTH (Hermes, LX1, 87). It is 
ale locationts of temple land offered under the Athenian administration of Delos, which began in 166 B.c. 
Some papyroloyical parallels are adduced. 

iit, Swe, Mentioned in fer, hist. dr. fr. et dir, N.S. v (1926), 152, is a Paris thesis by E. Popgsco: 
La fovetion pénitenticlle dvs arrhes dans lu vente sous Justinien ; much the same subject was expounded by 
G. CoRNUL in an address reported ibed., 585-7. 

P. Oxy. XVII, 2136 of a.p, 291 should be noted: a sale of a boat is put in the form of a lease for 
50 years picdorpagia). The explanation must be, as the editor says, some special advantage attaching to 
the nominal ownership of a boat. 

iv, Guarantee, Cuutionnement mutuel et solidurité (Mélanges Corail, 1, 157-80), hy E. Cra, treats of 
aAnreyyty. « forin of obligation which first appears late in the Ptolemaic period. Cvg holds that it came 
froin Mesopotamia, having at first only the effect which it had in its birthplace, namely to guarantee the 
ereditor against the absence of one of the debtors, not against his insolvency. That last risk would be net 
either by a special clause or by the guarantee of a third party, But in the long run a\Anreyyin came to 
be employed m Egyptian practice to set up Roman solidarity. The difficult resyonsum of Papinian, 
qT), 45. 2,11 pr, is in point, also Noy. 99, which Cr explains as an attempt to reduce @Anreyyt'y to its 
original function, 

E. Luheritunee. 

The fer, hist. dr. fr. et etr.. N.S. vt (1927), 589-91, reports an address hy J. Prrenne: (uelques 
observations sur le regie dex suecessions dans Vanctenne Egypte. Denying the alleged matriarchal character 
of even the earliest known Egyptian law of succession, PIRENNE discerns in its evolution from Dyn. II 
to Dyn. AXY an oscillation between individualism, understood in the sense of division amongst children, 
females included, and feudalism, the tendency of which is to keep property undivided in the hands of the 
eldest inale. 

B.G.U. vir contains several documents concerning succession in the second century of our era. 1662 
A.D. 182, is an acknowledgement of payment of one silver talent on account of a legacy in a Roman will, 
The tablets from which 1695 has heen composed show so small a part of the Latin will, A.D. 157, of a 
miles classis Augustee Alexandrinae that nothing much can be derived from it, and 1696, also Sioa 
of fragmentary tablets, only affords some parallels from a Latin will of the second century with thst of 
Dasumius, 1655, more complete, gives the Greek version, taken a.p. 169 at its opening, of a will which 
provokes comparison with that of C. Longinus Castor. The influence of the Latin original, compulsory at 
this date, is plain. Our text begins with legacies (Sidepe xarade(wa). In ll. 19-33 and at the oe 
noteworthy provisions for the testator’s funeral, and the metneipatio familiae shows the fictitious piids as 
onoTeptioy votpperv yediwy instead of o. v. évds. This is probably due to a faulty expansion of is 
numeral @ and an explanation is thus suggested of P. Hamb. 73, 14. The end of the minutes does not 
name the ECE, The opening took place in the Caesareum of the Kony PiradédAgeca, the first beeing 
of such an institution in a village, 
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FL Provedure. 

Last year (Journal, xst, 116) a considerable literature concerning P. Oxy. xvi, [876 81 (early libellary 
procedure) was noted: P. Couttnet, Rec. hist. dr. fr. et étr., N.S. 1 (1924), 720-5; L. Wexeer, Raceolta 
Lumbroso, 325-34 and Zivilprozss, 263, n. 14, 267, n. 26; A. STEINWENTER, Fostschr. f. Ha ncusek, 36-51; 
add P. Meyer, Z, Sar.-St., xvi (1926), 344-5. We have further a notice by V. ARaNcio-Rurz, Riv. dt 
Fil., Liv, N.S. iv (1926), 92-6. The striking fact is that these documents show Justinian’s libellary 
procedure in application a century before him. The editors suggest that the later and simpler procedure 
was first introduced for cases of debt (more exactly, money lent); CoLLINET (723) observes that three of 
the cases point to special difficulty in carrying out the then normal itis deanntiutio; STEINWENTER (39) 
draws attention to C.T. 2, 4, 3 and 6 (a.p. 371 and 406), which create a class of case freed from the 
ordinary procedure, a class which includes debt on chirograph or simple mutvam. ARANGIO-RvIZ, how- 
ever, denies the possibility of inferring a special character for our cases from these few and fragmentary 
documents. He points out that, though 1876-9 are only minutes of proceedings in court, in which the 
libellus is not recorded in full, still the generality with which the plaintiff’s claim is stated inakes it 
unlikely that the (ébelus itself, at this date, named the exact action brought. So far he agrees with 
CoLLINET, but he nghtly adds that we must not argue froin pre-Justinian practice to the more romanized 
procedure of Justinian. In particular, he refuses to see in the very uncertain word edaxtur read at the 
end of 1877 a reference to the technical editiv uctionis: the reference is merely to the magistrate’s order 
that the present minutes be cominunicated to defendant (so also STEINWENTER, 38). Defendant is put to 
his election, either to settle or to defend, and the alternatives are illustrated by 1880 and 1881. Editors 
and writers agree in noting that the defendant's AiBdAiov, his avrippnois or libellus contrudictorius, is 
a simple notification of intention to defend, not a pleading. STEINWENTER (45-6) has valuable remarks 
on the cautlo juratoria which accompanies the dvrippyats of 1881—a forerunner of the cautio tudieio sisti— - 
and on the effect of the settlement in 1880. He is inclined to regard the demand made in 1879, 7 in 
respect of rehevysra mpdypara as a demand for misstio tn rem. 

The chapter on Ptolemaic procedure which one might expect to find in A. STEINWENTER’s Div Strest- 
beendigung durch Crteil, Schiedsspruch und Vergleich nach griechischem Rechte (Journal, xu, 116) is, 
according to a laudatory review by M. Say NicoLo in Z f. vgl. Reehtsw., XLII (1927), 293-6, reserved for 
a future separate work, though the evidence of pre-Ptolemaic Egyptian procedure appears to be utilized in 
places. 

Ge. Public Lau. 

The papyrus copy of the Edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander, published by U. Witcken in Z. Sar-St., 
XLII (1921), 124, is reproduced in B.G.U. vu, 1563. P. Oxy. Xvir contains some documents of « similar 
class: 2104, a rescript of Severus Alexander; 2105, an edict of the prefect M. Petronius Honoratus of 
147-8 ; 2106, a letter of an early fourth-century prefect. 2110 records proceedings of the Oxyrhynchite 
senate in 370. 

In Syria, vir (1927), 143-62, E. Cu@ discusses La condition juridique de la Coelé-Syriv au temps de 
Ptolemée V Epiphane. Antiochus, after reconquering this country, constituted it dowry for his daughter 
Cleopatra on her marriage with Ptolemy in 193-2. The problem of the consequent status of the country 
can be solved by taking this transaction seriously as constitution of dowry. There was no cession of 
territory to Egypt because by Egyptian law the wife's dowry did not become the property of the husband, 

In the two volumes of Patity-Wissowa which appeared in 1927 (26, Lodoroi- Lysimachides, and 
5, Stlacensis-Spursus) I tind nothing relevant except coll. 1490-8 of the article Losung (kAjpeors, sortitio) 
signed EHRENBERG. Mention is made of the use of the lot in the attribution of liturgical offices and of 
compulsory leases and transport; alsu of its use for division of inheritances (H. KRELLER, Erbrechtliche 

"ntersuchungen, 87 f.). But this last was only a customary extra-legal usage. In fact, in the public life 
of Egypt sortitio played but a small part. 

In a review of FRIEDR. voN WoEss’s Asylwesen (Journal, xm, 116) Frrepr. OrrRTEL, Deutsche L. -Li, 
1927, 1713-22, also sums up the intervening literature. He considers that Worss has made many eiee 
points, especially the connection he has established between asyluin and personal execution, but that he 
has gone wrong on others, notably the relation of “Church” and State. Nor has he proved that asylum 
is of ancient Egyptian origin. . 

La terreur de la magie au rv" siecle, by JuLEs Mavrice, in Rev. hist. dr. fr. et étr., NS. vi (1927), 108-20, 
dealing with the legislation against and prosecutions for magic, may, though it dues not mention papyri, 
be of service. FL ve Zetvera, 
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7. PALAEOGRAPHY AnD DIPLoMaric. 

Scuupart’s Grieehische Palaeographie has been reviewed by the following: P. Maas (0.2.2, XXX, 
1927, 938-9), W. Werspercer (Phil. Wochk., 1926, 1230-1), and G. ZERETELI (Gaomon, M1, 1926, 482-90) 
who doubts some of his dates and has other criticism to offer on details of the work. 

W. WEINBERGER contributes an article Zur Griechische Tuchygruphie to Phil. Wock., 1927, 733-6. 
This is a commentary on the article by Mrntz (Die hellenistische Tuchygraphie in Archiv, Vit, 34-59), and 
deals chiefly with P. Berol. 5464 and the nine wax tablets at Halle recently deciphered (H. 1-9). 

W. Scucpart has written an article of a popular character—Die Sehdaschrift altgriechischer Bucher. 
This, although only an outline, makes an extremely lucid and concise introduction to the subject. He 
gives some very useful facsimiles. Berliner Museen, Ber. u. d. prevss. Kunstsamml., XLVI, 1927, 40-5. 

F. Bapixcer, in 0.2.2, xxx (1927), 179-80, reviews Gronuayn’s Allgemeine Eiufuhrung in die 
urabischen Pupyri nebst Grundziyen der arubischen Diplomutik: (Wien, F. Zoliner, 1924. Pp. iv +108, 4to), 
which is reprinted from the Corpus Pupyrorum Raiveri. (I have not yet seen this.) 

E. Berue in a review of H. GERSTINGER’s Div griechische Buchmuleret (Phil. Woch.. 1927, 1005-10) 
discusses the use of illustration in papyrus rolls. He combats the suggestion that the illustration of 
literary texts was usual only in codices. He refers to an unpublished fragment of a Romance at Paris 
(B. NV. Supp! gr. 1294) illustrated with miniatures. Reference might have heen made to the Johnson 
Botanical Papyrus and B.M. Pap. 113 in this connection. The former is rather fully discussed by 
C. Sincer (/./.8., xtvu, Pt. 1, 1927) in an article on The Herbul iu Antiguity (1-52) 

A. Catpara’s I connotatl persovalé is reviewed by W. Scuupart (0.2.2, Xxx, 1927, 938-9) and 
J, HaseBroek (Gvomon, 1927, 494-6). Both of these draw the comparison between the work in question 
and HaAsEBROEK’s own Signalement. 
M. kK. Dicker. 


8. LEeXxICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


The secoud volume of F. PREISIGKE, Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkinden, has been completed 
by the publication of the third Lieferung (cvvoixeoia—eypa). The promised third volume will contam the 
lists of technical terms (names of officials, taxes, etc.) to which cross-references have been given in yols. £ 
and mu. Vol. 1, Lief. 1, is reviewed by R. Butrmany in Theologische Lit.-Zeituny, ut (1926), 491. 

Part 11 of the new edition of Liddell and Scott (see Journal, x1, 117) has appeared, bringing the work 
down to efevreXcorys. Part 11 is reviewed by P. Maas in J.H.S., XLvir (1927), 154-6, and by W. Scaurp in 
Phil. Woch., XLVI (1927), 225-47. 

Part v1 ‘of MotLroy axp Miniicay, Vocubulury of the Greek Testument, is reviewed by H. I. BELL 
in Journal, x11I (1927), 271-2 

E. Mayser, Grummatik der griechischen Paupyrt aus der Ptolemuerzeit, u, 1, iv reviewed in Deutsche 
Litterutur-Zeituny, 1927, 1558-60, by W. ScuvuBarr, who praises the work but criticizes some details. 
Mayser has sometimes classified sentences according to their German translation instead of according to 
their Greek content. 

E. PrRevscHeN, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch 2u den Schriften des Neven Testaments (sce Journal, 
xu, 118) and L. RaperMacHER, .Veutestamentliche Gruminatik (2° Autl., Wien, 1925,, are reviewed by 
H. D eLesaye) in Anal. Bollund., xuiv (1926), 140-2. RADERMACHER'S bos k is reviewed at much greater 
length by A. DeBRUNNER in G.GUL., 1926 (No. IV-V1), 129-52, who expresses dissatisfaction with it. 

Latin words and names jeeuerig in Greek papyri have been collected by B, MEINERSMANN, Die 
lutetvischen Wérter und Namen in den griechischen Papyrt (Pupyrusinstitut d. Univ, Heidelberg, 1), 
Leipzig, 1927 (cf. Journal, xt, 118). 

An article by Patri Jovoy, Quelques uramaismes svusjacents va grec des fraugiles (Rech. de Se. rely 
1927, 210-29), though not papyrological, is worth mentioning here. 

O. GRADENWITZ has shown (drehiv, vit, 250), with the help of the unpublished Mumich Index to the 
Novellae of Justinian, that rats ad{néetjas is the true restoration im B.G.U, 388, 11, 38 &, as this phrase is 
well attested and it is doubtful whether the formula rais aAn@wais existed at all. 

F. Strepita points out (Phil, Wock., xLviit, 1927, 890) that emote in Semmelbuch 5224, 20, 1s the 
equivalent of daria, which occurs in a very similar context ina Fompeian ¢ srafhto (C..Z., v suppl. 4000 ¢ g). 
He discusses the bearing of this fact on the interpretation of éx.ovewos dpros in the Sous Testament, 

(3, GHEDINI adds a note (Aegyptus, vilt, 175) to his already expressed opinion on a special meaning of 


toros, With reference to P. Oxy. 1492, 11. 
R, McKeyzin, 
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9. GENERAT. Works, BrsniIogRAPHY, MISCELLANEOUS NOTES on Papyrus TExts. 


N. Howiwery, opening a course on papyrology in the Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres at Lic¢ge, 
lectured on 27 Janu. 1927 on Lu pupyrologie greeque. The lecture is pubhshed in Musée Belge, xxxt 
(1927), 5-19. 

J. MANTEUFFEL, whose publication of some private letters at Berlin is noted above in § 3, has alxu 
published in Polish an introduction to the study of papyrology with a select bibliography and an account 
of discoveries, Wiudumogsed rstepne : cakrese pupyrologji wa Preeglud Historyecsny, V1, 234-57. L. MALHA 
has published a sumlar general article in Arabic, the title of which is translated into French as Les 
Papyrus, lew fubrication, leony histoire, levr découverte, ev quils contiennert ete. in Bull. Svc. Roy. a Arch. 
d’Alex., No, 22, 236-312. 

DeissMann’s Leeht von Osten is reviewed by Draauet (fee. Hist, Eeel., XX, 1927, 270-3). 

R. Hevpixe reviews Scuupari’s Die Pupyri uls Zeugen antiker Kaltur (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 
1925, 88 pp.; a guide to the papyrus collection m the Neues Museum, Berlin) in Phd. Woek., xiv, 
1927, 627-8 (high praise). 

The Raceolts Luubroso has been reviewed by H. D[ELenave] Utaal. Bolland., xuiv, 1926, 416-18) and 
W. ScHUBART (Gnomon, I, 1927, 99-105), P. M. Meyer reviews vols. v (3,4,-vul of degyptus (Z. ceryl. 
Rechtsw., XU, 465-7). ; 

Several references have been given above to the longer notices in the bibliography in By:. Z, xxv, 
425-75, but the whole bibhography, and not merely the portion devoted to papyri, will be found useful by 
students of Byzantine Exyypt. 

The article by O. GrapeNwitz on PREISIGKE’s Worterbuech referred to under § 6 above must be 
mentioned here also, since it includes notes vn individual papyrus texts (B.G.U. 613= Mitteis, Chr. 89, 
592, 361= Mitteis, Chr. 92, Anh. 67), with suggestions for restoration. Preisiyke’s Worterbuch nud die 
Papyrologie in Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., 1927, 177-89. Reference may also be made to the same scholar’s 
note rais dAnOeiats oder rais dAnOwais? on B.G.U. 388, ete.) in Arehir, VILL, 250 (see S§ 6, 8 above). 

P, Jernstept has published an interesting note on two of the Coptic letters (P. Lond. 1920, 1921) in 
Jews and Christians in Egypt. He makes some ingenious suggestious for readings but several of these are 
irreconcilable with the papyri. Zu den koptischen Brieten an den Meletiuner Puidt im C.-R. de UAcud. d. 
Ne. de TULRISWS., 1927, 65-8, 

%. C. Horw makes an acute and on the whole convincing attempt to explain the obscurities in the very 
illiterate letter PSI. 835. Interpretation of « Papyrus Letier PSL. 8385 Chueremon to Philovenus in 
Closs. Phil., XX (1927), 296-300. 

There are some papyrus references in a review by E, Hermann (Phil. Woek,, XLVu, 1927, 870-5) of the 
Festschrift for P. KRetTsvHMER (1926). 

H. 1. Be. 


10. MIsScELLANEOUs AND PERSONAL. 


In the article on Premicke’s Worterbuch referred to in the previous section GRADENWITZ makes three 
useful suggestions for papyrological subsidiv. One is for a contrary-indexs, in which the words are arranged 
the opposite way to an ordinary index. This would often be a very great help in restoring a mutilated 
word of which only the conclusion remains. CATTiER’s Gazophylacium is of very little use for this purpose, 
as it is too full, contains many “ ghost ” words, and naturally does not include the many words which occur 
only in papyrus texts. The second is fur an index of vernacular words with their Greek equivalents. His 
idea is that a German-Greek index should be compiled, with key-numbers to the words, and that from this 
should be prepared indexes in the other principal languages, so that on looking up, ¢.g., an English word 
vne would readily tind the corresponding German and so the Greek. This also would be of great service to 
editors. The third proposal is for a “ Centralstelle” in each country to which scholars engaged in papyro- 
logical work could notify their results in the correction of texts, etc., and which could transmit such 
resnits to an international centre. This suggestion deserves hearty support, though it may be difficult to 
carry out. Who in this country, for example, where papyrologists are so few, can be found to undertake 
the responsibility? I am glad to learn from GRADENWiTZ himself that the tirst scheme at least is secured. 

Prof. KALBFLEISCH infortns me that KLIne is engaged on the second Heft of the Giessen papyri, which 
is to include juristic texts prepared by O. Ecrr (mostly Byzantine, largely from the Archive of Flavia 
Anastasia). In a third Heft Guace will publish an unknown Early Christian text. The Janda papyrus 
collection has now acquired some Zeno papyri, many of them fragmentary. 
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M. Homperr gives an account of the acquisitions of the Bibliothtque de papyrologie grecque of the 
Fondation égyptologique reine Blisabeth at Brussels. They include some papyri, chiefly Coptic Lut a few 
Greek. Chronique d’ Eyypte, u (1927), 192-4. 

Reference was made in § 9 to a course in papyrology by HoHLWEIN at Liége. A syllabus of a course on 
juristic papyrology at Naples by ARANGIO-RUIz is given in Aegyptus, vull (1927), 175-6. 

The Egypt Exploration Society's next Graeco-Roman publication will be vol. 1 of J. G. Tart’s Ostraca. 
This will include all the Ptolemaic ostraca in the Bodleian and several other collections ; the Bodleian Roman 
and Byzantine are reserved for yol. 1, which will contain the indexes. The volume is now passing through the 
press. Next after it will be published the extensive Theucritus papyrus found by JoHNson at Antinoopolis, 
transcribed by him and with a commentary by Hunz. The volume will also contain some smaller frag- 
ments. When this is finshed work will be resumed on the important vol. 111 of the Tebtunis Papyri, 
which it has been arranged to issue, like vol. 1, as a joint publication of the University of California and 
the Egypt Exploration Society. 

It is again necessary to record with regret heavy losses by death. Dr. HoGartH was known chietly as 
ab archaeologist and traveller, but he worked with GRENFELL and Hunt in the Fayytim, and was also an 
active aud valued supporter of the Graecu-Rotnan branch of the Egypt Exploration Society, at whose 
comiuittees he was a regular atteuder. He lectured for the Society un Naucratis only a year ayo. 

Prof. Krtsry uf Michigan was alxo not himself detinitely a papyrologist, though he edited a valuable 
Latin waxed diptych; but he had done more than any other man to organize the purchase of papyri for 
American libraries, and the already large collections at the Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Columbia, Cornell, and Princeton are chiefly owing to his initiative, energy, and organizing capacity. His 
death, like Dr. Hogartn’s, was quite unexpected, and was learned with sincere regret by all who had the 
privilege of kuowing him. The present writer, who had been brought into specially close connection with 
him and had spent an unforgettable fortnight in his company at Cairo, cannot forbear to pay a tribute to 
the charm and kindliness of a singularly lovable personality. His death is a heavy blow to the causes 
which he had at heart, but it is pleasant to record that for the present season at least excavations are 
being coutinued at Kom Washim (Aushim). Obituary notices of Prof. Ketssy have been published by 
H. A. Saypers (Michigun Alumnus, Xxxim, 1927, 645-7; Cluss. Phil, xxi 1927, 308-10) and 
J.G. Wrster (Class. Journ., XXX11, 1927, 4-6). 

Another archaeologist, who, though not a papyrologist, had done some work in the sphere of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, and whose death was as premature and unlooked for as that of the scholars just mentioned 
was Mr. A. G. Kk. Hayrer, a well-known and valued member of the Egypt Exploration Society. 

In K. Kunst (1895-1926), the editor of the rhetorical papyri which formed the last volume of the 
Berlm classical teats, has been lost a younger scholar, and one of very great promise. An obituary notice 
of him is published by M. Scouster (Burscans Jahresber., LI, 1927, Nekr. 1-12). 

Obituary notices of GRENFELL have been published by A. 8. Hunt (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1926-7, 8 pp. ; 
alegyptus, Vu, 1927, 114-16), WILCKEN (Archiv, VUI, 317), and 8. R[Ernacu] (fer. Arch., S. v, xxtv, 1926, 
76-7): of Comparetti by A. Nepri-Mopona (Historia, Genn.-Marzo, N. I, Anno 1-v, 75-8), G. Pasquati 
vadeyyptus, Vill, 1927, 117-36), and E. Coccuta (Movgeiov, 11, 1927, 245-7, not accessible to me); of 
Prsvevtr by M. Norsa (legyptus, viru, 108-11); of Born by A. Rena (Bursians Jahresber., Li, 1927, 
Nekr. 13-43; bibliography); and of Krtcer by W. KuyKEL (Gaomon, U, 1926, 495-6). 

H. 1. Bent, 
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By JEAN CAPART 


Ce n’est pas sans une longue hésitation que j’ai accepte, & la demande du professeur F. Ll. Griffith, de 
continuer la bibliographie de PEgypte ancienne dans le Jowrau! of Egyptian Archaeology. Latache en elle- 
méme est lourde, et je ne suis pas stir de pouvoir y consacrer tout le temps quil faudrait. Nil fallait 
réellement analyser tous les travaux publics, elle serait inspossible. Mais comme, de plus en plus, tous les 
matériaux bibliographiques sur PEgypte se concentrent A la Bibliothéque de la Fondation Egyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth, je me suis laissé convaincre par mon savant prédécesseur qui m'assurait que les outils 
de travail se groupaient plus complétement entre mes mains qu entre les siennes. Je vais essayer done de 
mettre A la disposition des travailleurs dans le domaine égyptologique les renseignements qui nous arrivent 
de toutes parts. J’esptre que les auteurs voudront bien m’aider en me communicant au moins la notice 
bibliographique de leurs travaux publiés dans les revues non-égyptologiqnes. 

Pour des raixons pratiques, je demande de pouvoir presenter en un premier bulletin sommaire le tableau 
des publications parues en 1926 et qui n’ont pas encore été citces dans la bibliographie 1925-6 publice au 
volume XII. 

Une remarque encore. Faut-il laisser tomber de tros courts articles qui, 4 premicre vue, napportent 
rien de nouveau? Ou bien, puisqiil sagit de bibliographie, faut-il au contraire chercher i ne rien négliger 
de ce quia été publié? Celui qui fait une ctude detaillée un point a souvent constaté quil peut y avoir 
intérét 4 confronter toutes les idées Gmises par divers auteurs et qu'une remarque accessoire donne quelque- 
fois la solution d’un probléme. 

A regarder d’ensemble la bibliographie de 1926, on ne peut s’empécher de relever le nombre considerable 
de petites notes qui ont été publiées de tous cdtés. On relévera, par contre, peu de livres importants de 
doctrine. A notre époque, il semble que les chercheurs éprouvent, plus qwantrefois, le besoin de publier 
sans retard toutes les remarques de détail quils font au cours de leurs travaux. Notre science, comme 
beaucoup, a une tendance a s’émietter. De 1a, peut-étre, Putilité quil y ade publier des bibliographies aussi 
completes que possible. Sauf indication contraire, la date des publications et des volumes de revues est 
toujours 1926. 


CONSERVATION, 

Karnak, Le rapport de M. Pin.er sur les fouilles de 1924-5 et Pétude dA. Leeas, sur le “damage 
caused by salt” sont analysts dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 54. 

H. CHevrrer, dans le Rapport sur les trarvauc de Karnak (mars—miai, 1926) dans les .tnn. Serv., XXV1, 
119-80, décrit ses travaux de recherches & Fintérieur du III*® pylone, veritable carriére archcéologique et 
épigraphique. I] donne des détails sur le temple et les statues d Akhenaten trouves A Vest du grand temple 
Amon. 

Grand Sphinx de Gicah. La polémique au sujet des travaux de consolidation du sphinx de CGizah a donnée 
naissance 4 toute une série articles: J. MerER-GRAEFF, The Destruction of the Sphinz, in Burlington Muy., 
XLIX, no. 281, 90-4; Seysour pr Ricci, Le Sphina et M. Meier-Gruefe, dans la Revue archéologiyue, XXIV, 
270-1; A disaster prevented : the Sphing saved from collupse, The Sphins before and ufter excavation : secrets 
revealed, in The Illustrated London News, no. 4541, 800-1; Le désensublement du grand Sphin., dans le 
Bulletin de Part ancien et moderne, no. 125,61; Autour du grand Sphina, ibid., nv. 727,133; Le désen- 
sablement du Sphiny, dans Beaux-Arts, 4° année, no. 4,51; Putching up the Sphinr,in Art and Archaeology, 
xxut, 194; Repuiring the Sphina, in Ancient Egypt, 1926, 14. 


FOUILLES ET TRAVAUX. 


J. H. BreastEp expose sous le titre de Lvor and Armageddon. The Expansion of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicugo, in Art and Archaeology, XXU, 154-66, lex projets et les realisations grandioxes 
que la libéralité de J. D, Rockefeller, jun., lui permet d’entreprendre. 

Sous la direction dA. M. LyraGog, les travaux du Metropolitan Museum of Art de New York ont été 
poursuivis pendant la campagne 1924-5. Les fouilles & Dér el-Bahri sont décrites par H. E. Wrytock 
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celles de Lisht par Amuprosge Lanstne, les relevés graphiques dans les tombes thébaines par N. DE G. 
Davies: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Egyptian Expedition 1924-1025. Part I of the Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. March. 

Les résultats généraux des fouilles de /Egypt Exploration Society et de la British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt sont exposés dans Exhihition of Antiquities from Abydos and Tell-el-Amarna 1925-1926; Cuta- 
logue of prekistorie antiquities from Upper Egypt, the Fayum and the Persian Gulf. 1926; British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account. Report of the 32nd year. London. 

Prerre Lacac, Les Travaue du Service des Antiqguit’s de V Egypte en 1925-6, dans les Comptes Rendus 
de V. Académie, 277-85, résume les travaux exécutés 4 Sakkaérah, Karnak et au grand sphinx de Gizah. On 
trouvera quelques bréves notices sur les fouilles de diverses localités dans Ausgrabuagea und Forsehunyen, 
dans Archiv fur Orientforschung, U1, 22 et 134-5; Cu. Borrux, Foutlles ex Eqypte, dans le Lurousse 
mensuel lustré, Vi, no. 236, 241-2; G. DE Grroncourt, Les réventes décourvertes archéologiques fraucaises 
en Egypte, dans Lu Géographie, janvier—février, 76-7; 1p., Les Secrets de la riville Egypte. Deécouvertes 
urchéologiques fruncuises, dans le Bulletin de lu Société géogruphique de Lille, avvil—jmn, 73-104; Eyypt 
Eacucations, dans The Antiquarian Quarterly, no. 9, 239-40; Eyypte, dans la Reve urchéologique, XX1WV, 
79; G. JEQquriEeR, Les Foudlles arehéologiques en Egypte, dans le Bull. de lw Sue, de Géoyraphie de Neuchatel : 
Vouvelles dévouvertes au pays de Tout-Ankh-Amen, dans le Patriote Ilustré, no. 8, février, Bruxelles, 120-1 
et figg.; Résultuts de fouilles en Egypte, dans Berurc-Arts, 4° année, uo. 20, 307; B. VAN DE WALLE, leer 
les foutleurs en Egypte, dans la Recue de Suint-Louis, Bruxelles, 26° année, 173-2. 

Signalons tout particuliérement un excellent article de G. SrernporFF, Der Legyptische Ausyrabung- 
winter 1925-26, dans la Deutsche Literuturzeitung, N.¥F., 3° Jahrg., Heft 39, 1885-1904. 

CG. Darussy, Les Recherchys urchéologiqgnes en Egypte, dans La Srience modern, Paris, 3° annce, no. 3, 
141-9, no. 6, 297-310, no, 10, 496-506, a résuiné d’une manitre aussi vivante qwutile la longue experience 
qwil posséde des fouilles et de Varchéoloyie égyptiennes. D’aprés Ancient Egypt, 127, G. Howarpy, Fra 
Furaos Land, Copenhague, donne une bonne idée d’ensemble de histoire des fouilles en Egypte. 

Abugir el-Melek. A, Scuarrr, Die urchaevlogische Eryebnisse des coryeschichtlichen Graberfeldes con 
Abugir el-Melek. Nach d. Aufzeichn. Georg Mollers beurb., Leipzig (49. wissensvhaftliche Vervtteutlichung 
der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft), nous donne enfin le rapport sur les fouilles exécutées par G, Moller en 
1905-6 dans le cimnetitre préhistorique d’Abusir el-Melek. A cété de Vinventaire méthodique de toutes 
les tombes, les lecteurs trouveront avec plaisir, aux pp. 71-83, un exposé elair et preews des idées de 
Péditeur sur le développement des civilisations primitives en Egypte. 

Abydos. Sur les fouilles de P “ Osireion,” voir H. Franxrort, Preliminary Report of the Evpedition to 
lbydos 1925-1926, in the Journul, x1, 157-65; Ausgrabungen in Abydos, in Arches fur Orientiorschung, 
1, 89; Votes and Vews, in Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 32. 

Deltu. A. ScHarrr, Ein frihgeschichtlicher Fund aus dem Delta, dans YOLZ., Xx1X, 719-23, ras- 
semble quelques documents archéologiques sur la civilisation archaique du Delta & propos de quelques 
pieces découvertes au sud-ouest d’Alexandrie & Kém-el-Kanitir et que l’auteur classe au début de la Tere 
dynastie. 

djvu. Un compte-rendu des fouilles de H. Henne & Tell Edfu est publié par A. Carpertyt dans 
legyptus, VII, 329. 

Gizah, Wa tombe de la mére de Khéops est objet de plusieurs notices sommaires: _{ usgrabungen 
(Gizah) dans trehie fur Orientforschuag, U1, 134 et 201; Decourerte Pune noucelle tombe de Pharuon, dans 
Beanyv- Arts, tv, no. 5, 66. 

Les fouilles de la nécropole sont annoncées dans Die erste deutsrhe slusgrabung in Aegyptea uach dem 
Kriege auf dea grossen Pyramiden von (izeh, dans les Veuve Juhrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, 
1, 120. 

Louvrage de CLARENCE S. Fisner, The Minor Cemetery, est analysé par S. A. B. MERCER, in Journ, 
Soe. Oriental Research, X, 103-4. 

Sakkirah. Cest avec satisfaction qu’on peut enr¢gistrer la publication importante de Cecin M. Firra 
and Ba TTISCOMBE Guny, Excavations at Sugqura, Teti pyramid cemeteries, Le Caire, 2 vols. Le dégage- 
ment a la nécropole au nord de la pyramide de Teti est un des travaux les plus remarquables de 
Yarehéologie égyptienne dans les derniéres années. La moisson de faits archéologiques et de textes est 
Souederable: La collaboration du fouilleur et de ’épigraphiste a donné les fruits les plus précieux. 

Dur les fonilles a la pyramide & degrés voir C. M. Firta, The world’s oldest buildings: New discoveries 
at Sakkara, in The Illustrated London News, vol. 168, 30 Jan., no, 4528, p. 179; Le compte-rendu du 
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Rapport de 1924-5, dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 55. Voir aussi L, Borcrarpt, Avsgrabungen ron Sagara, 
dans Archaeologischer Anzeiger. Beiblatt zum Juhrbuch des d. archaeolog. Lustetuts, 455. 

Les recherches de G. JEQcvIER sont décrites dans le Rapport prélim/naire sur les fouilles ecéeutéer en 
1925-1926 duns la partie méridionale de la névropole memphite, dans Anu. Sercice, XXV1, 44-62. Elles ont 
porté en ordre principal sur le Mastabat el-Far‘tn dont lattribution & Shepseskaf parait certame, et sur 
la pyramide de la reme Oudjebten, femme de Pepi II, dout la chambre entidrement détruite eontenait 
des “Textes des Pyramides.” JEQUreR a découvert ¢galement de curieuses “Stéles maiseons.” Plusieurs 
tombeaux de particuliers ont été découverts, dont Pun a fourni au Musce du Caire une curieuse scme de 
modiles de victuailles en pierre. Entin JEQurer a identitié ?emplacement du Portique inférieur du temple 
de Pepi IT. 

Les fouilles de la cainpagne précédente sont citées daus Ancient Egypt, 1926, 54 et 57. 

Thebes. Sur le temple nouveau d’Amenophis IV & Karnak, voir .Lrehk/r far Ortentforsching, UW, 135, 

Les détails & insérer dans la carte de la nécropole thébaine, @aprés les données de B. Bracykre et 
N. pe G. Davies (.liu. Serr. 1925) sont resumés dans .tvelent Egypt, 1926, 56 et 57. 

Les travaux de l'Institut frangais d’archéologie sont décrits par F. Bisson DE La Rugte, Rupport sur 
les fouilles de Médumoud (1925), Le Caire (Rapports preluninaires, m1, 1’ partie) et par BERNARD 
BrRuYERE, apport sur les fouilles de Déir el-Mélineh (1924-5), Le Caire. (Rapports préliminuires, LU, 
3° partie.) 

Les fouilles de M. Mond pres du tombeau de Ramose sont citées dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 120 
(M. A. Murray) et dans Archiv fur Orventrorschung, Wt, 135. 

Létude WA, Moret sur Muspero et les foutlles duns lu vallée des Rots est citée dans Aucient Egypt, 
1926, 58; le rapport dE. ScHraPaRELyi, sur les fouilles de la vallée des Reines est analysé longuement 
par E, NavILuE, dans le Journal des Suvants, 157-67. 

Tehneh, Une fouille rapide a permis de déblayer quatre tombes. Dans lune d’elles (le nv. 3) le puits 
a donné la sépulture dun vizir nouveau Ankh-Ounnotir a classer eutre la XX* et la XXIIIL® dynastie: 
Hake Errenpi Apovu Serr, Ruppurt sur les fouilles faites &@ Tehueh en janvier et férriee 192, dans les 
ann, Serv., XXVI, 32-8; P. Lacat, Vote sur lu tombe no. 3 de Tehneh, ibid., 38-41. 

Désert oriental. Voir dans ce Journal, x1, 166-7 une Note on the ruins of Hitdu-Shenshef near 
Berenice par G. W. Murray. Epoque indéterminée, d'aprés la potene plutdt arabe que romaine. 

Vubie. Les fowlles de H. Junker & Ermenne ont été Vobjet dun article par Fr. vy. Brssiye, dans le 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrijt, 46. Jhy., no, 44, 1199-1206. 

F. Ly. Grirrira continue la publication de ses fouilles en Nubie’ Oxford ELeraeutivas iv Nubia, in 
Liverpool Annals, Xi, 17-37 (pp. 36-7, Errata in previous volumes), 49-93. Compte-rendus par A, WIE- 
DEMANN, O.L.Z., XXIX, 35-6 (vol. x1), et Ancient Egypt, 1926, 120 (vol. xu, 1-2). 

Pac Tresson, Le Journal de Voyuge du comte Louis de Suvnt-Ferriol et la découcerte de la stéle de 
Kouban, dans le Bulletin de Institut francais Curchéologie vrientule, XXV11, 29-37, apporte une importante 
contribution 4 Vhistoire des fouilles de Nubie. 

Soudan. G. O. WuitEHxEAD et F. Appisoy, Merurtic Remains, Sidan Notes und Ieecords, 1X, 51-8; 
G. O. WHITEHEAD, Vayuu and Musawwurut, ibid., 59-67. 

S. A. B. Mercer, The Recovery of forgotten Empcres, est recensé par JoHN A, Maynarp, Journ. Soc. 
Oriental Research, x, 214; A. Gustavs, Theolog, Literat,-Zettung, U1, 505; Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 127. 


PUBLICATION DE TEXTEs. 

(a) From sites in Egypt. 

B. Bruykre et Cu. Kuenrz sous le titre Tumbes thebaines. Lu Vecropole de Déir el-Médineh. La 
tombe de Nakht-Min et la tumbe de .Ari-Nefer, 1, fase. 1, Le Caire (Mémoires de TIust. Frane., LIV’, ont 
repris l’édition longtemps interrompue des tombes de la nécropole thebaine commencée par la Mission 
frangaise du Caire, sous limpulsion de Maspero, Espérons que les fascicules suivront rapidement. 

Les premiers résultats ¢pigraphiques des fouilles de Medamtid sont pubhés par Erreyne DRriotoyx, 
Rapport sur les fourlles de Médamoud (1925). Les inscriptions. Le Caire. (Inst. frang. Rapports prélimi- 
naires, 11, 2° partie.) 

Compte-rendus des publications de C. Kurnrz et G. Leresvre, sur la version complete et abréegée de 
la Stele du mariage de Rameses I, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 54 et 56; ibid., 58, Vannonce de la nouvelle 
édition du * Potme de Pentaour” préparée par Kcestz; 2bid., 30-1 (L. B. Exzis) le compte-rendu de 
Védition par A. H. GarpINvEr de l Autobiography of Rekhmere. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xrv, 21 
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Barriscompe GUNN publie une série dinscriptions de Sakkarah: Inscriptions from the Step Pyramid 
site. I. An inseribed statue of King Zoser dans Ann, Serv., XXV1, 177-196, 1 pl. ; IL. An architect's diagram of 
the third dynasty, ibid., 197-202 ; The inscribed sarcophagi in the Serapeum, ibid., 82-91; Two imnisunder- 
stood Serapewm Inscriptions, ibid., 92-4. 


(b) From Museuins. 

Le texte de Horbeit édité par E. Naville (Ava. Serv., X), étudié par le méine dans la Recue de P Equpte 
ancienne, I, est cité dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 59, et dans les Compte-rendus de (Académie, 1926, 29. 

Gr. LouKiaNoFF publie quelques .Vouveaur Fragments de la stele de Piankhi dans Anedent Egypt, 
1926, 86-9. 

Vinscription de la Statue du Caire no. 42190, inexactement copice par G. LEGRALY, ext reproduite par 
G. LEFEBVRE, Herthor, rizir, dans les Aan. Serv., 63-8, qui en tire Wintéressantes deductions historique» 
sur Vextinction du pouvoir des Ramessides au bénéfice du grand prétre d’Amen. 

Quelques brefs compte-rendus dans Awcient Egypt, 1926: 54, B. Bruykre, Steles troucées a Deir el- 
Médineh ; 55, G. LEFEBVRE, Le Grund Prétre d’Amen Hurmakhis; 56, G. A. Warywricat, Three Stele froin 
Vag ed Deir; 57, B. GuNN, A sixth dynasty letter from Sagyara; 58, H. Gautuier, Ca Groupe ptolémaique 
d Heliopolis. 

La seule publication trés importante est celle de Kurt Serax, Die Achtuny feindlicher Piirsten, Volker 
und Dinge auf altiiyyptischen Tongefussscherben des mittleren Reiches. Berlin. (Abhandl. d. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss, 1926, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, no. 5.) Les formules magiques Wexécration contre les ennemis de 
lEgypte et. de la famille royale renferment des documents dune valeur exceptionnelle, surtout pour les 
connaissances géographiques des Egyptiens au début du moyen-empire, La reconstitution du texte au 
moyen des nombrenx fragments pent etre citve come un véritable triomphe pour le savant auteur. 


HIsTOIRE. 


The Cumbridge Ancient History a ét¢ Pobjet de nombreux compte-rendus, T. 1: Curistian, Wiener 
Zeitsch. f. Kunde der Morgenl., Xxxt1, 309-12 ; T. ret ir: Ernst F. Werner, Arehiv fiir Orientforschung 
i, 19: Kanrstept, Litteris, 11, 28-49; P. ScHNABEL, Leitsch. d. deut. Morgentund. Gesellsch., v, 3 14-9: 
Fr. Cumont, Revue belge dv philologie et d’histoire, V, 115-81; T. 1: F. Muyzer, 0.2.2, xxix, 109-12. 
T. rin: W. Orro, Literarische Wochenschrift, no, 35, col. 1016; DuormE, Rerue biblique, xxxv, 300-11: 
T. ui: H. T. Roprsson, Lcposttor, 1x, 462-4. a 

Louvrage de G. Fouckres, G. Contenav, R. Grovsset, P. Jouauet et J. Lesqurer, Les Premicres 
Civilisations, Paris, semblera peu satisfaisant aux égyptologues. Les bibliographies ne sont pas au 
courant, trop de noms propres sont déformés: Kagémoui, Neouferra, Lybiens.... Quelques compte-rendus: 
M. Petit, Lurousse mensuel, octobre, 240-1 ; G. Rapet, Revue des études auciennes, 373-4; A. CALDERLINI 
Aegyptus, Vil, 323-5; Bulletin bibliographique et pédugogique du Musée belge, XXX, 274 et s, 

Dans Pouvrage de N. Jorca, Essui de synthése de Vhistoire de Phumanité, 1, Histoire ancienne, Paris, x 
390 ff, les pp. 22-48 sont consacrées i Egypte. res 

KE. J. Knacper et C. F. Lenmann-Hacpet, Geschichte des alten Orrents, est analysé par G. R. Driver 
Archiz fur Orientforschung, 11, 80-1, et SaMuEL A. B. MERCER, Journ. Soc. Oriental Research, x, 300-1. 
M. RostovrzErr, A History of the Ancient World, translated from the Russian by J. D. Duff. The Ancient 
Orient est recensé dans The Periodical, Dec., Xt, no. 137, 211-15. 

B, MetsNer, 0.2.2, xx1x, 398-400 loue justement le livre de WattEr Orto, Kulturgeschichte ces 
Altertums, 1925. 

G. Serer, Le prime et le pik antiche civilta. I creatori, Torino, consacre les pages 110-36 & Egypte. 

J. H. Breasrep, The Conquest of Civilization, New York et Londres, est une nouvelle édition remixe 
au point de PAncient Times du méme auteur. 

JEAN Capart, L’Isolement de (Egypte, dans A travers le monde, Bruxelles, 14° année, mars, 48-53, est 
un article de vulgarisation. Un compte-rendu de G. JEquier, Histoire de la civilisation égyptienne, ie le 
méme auteur, a paru dans la Revue bibliographique, Bruxelles, vit, 60. 

Les idées @Exriot Suita sur lorigine égyptienne de la civilisation ont cté Vobjet de plusieurs articles: 
G. Isexoxt, Dos Americunismos, Buenos Aires, 1926; M. Mavss, L’Eeole d’ Elliot Smith, dans Y Bands 
Sociologique 1923-1924, Paris, 1926; D. Warnorte, Critique de la théorie de l Egypte, mere des peuples 
dans la Rerue de UInstitut de Sociologie, Bruxelles, 308-11; un article sur W. J, Perry, The Children of 
the Sun, dans Man, XXvi, 227-8. 
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Je ne connais pas T. G. ALLEN, Facts and Fancies in Egyptian History, dans Amerie. Journ. of Semitic 
Lang., XLI, 213 et ». 

J. H. Breasrep, Histoire de ?Egypte depuis les temps les plus reculés jusquia lu conquéte persane, 
Bruxelles, en 2 volumes, est la traduction de louvrage classique publi¢ déja en anglais et en allemand. 
(Préface par J. Capart.) 

Le bel ouwrage de Mrs. W. Bruxtox, Aings and queens of ancient Egypt, a &té Yobjet d’articles élogieux 
dans The Connoisseur, LXXV, no, 299, 178 et The Ilustruted London News, 9 Jan., 52-3. 

A, Morer et G. Davy, Des Cluns auc Empires, a paru en édition anglaise: From Tribe to Empire. 

Soctal orgunisution among primitives and in the ancient Eust. Translated by V. G. CuitpE. Londres. 
Compte-rendus de I'cdition frangaise par A. ABBRUZZEsE, dans Setventia, XX, ser. ii, 3U3, et A. WIEDEMANN, 
dans Archie fiir Orient forschung, U1, TI-8V, 
+ Le nouvel ouvrage dA. Moret, Le Wi/ et Ja civilisation égyptienne, Paris, a rencontré un accueil tres 
favorable: wLacieat Egypt, 1926, 90; H. Boxxet, Liter. Zeitsehr., col. 1740; BEsNign, Revue des questions 
histuriques, LIV, no. 4; 8. Rietnacw), Rerur urchéologique, XXIV, 291; D. Warnorte, Recue de UInstitut 
de Socivloyie, Bruxelles, 344-6. 

B. PoERTNER, (eschirhte Aeqyptens (n Churakterbildern, Munich, est un petit livre qui sans doute 
donnera & de nombreux lecteurs le gottt des études ¢gyptolugiques. (Compte-rendu par E. Zippert, 
Literurische Wochenschroft, XLIV, col, 1303.) La meilleure introduction populaire a ces études est sans doute 
le livre de F. Scuusary, Vou der Fhigelsonne zum Halbmond, Aeqyptens Geschichte bis auf die Gegenwart, 
Leipzig. 

Peu de compte-rendus ont cté dommes WA. Wetcart, A History of the Phuraohs, 1: T. G. 
ALLEN, slmer. Journ. of Semitic Lang. XL, 216; R.V. D. Macorriy, Amer. Journ. of Archweol., XXX, 
191-4. 

Epcarp Myer, Die dltere Chronologie... est Yobjet de recensions de: ARNOLD Gustavs, Berliner 
Philologische Wochensehrift, Xuv1, 1240; C. F. Lenmann-Hacrr, Alto, xxi (N.S. 1), 108-5; J. Lewy, 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, N.F. 11, 567 et s.; B. Metsner, Hist. Zevtschrift, cXXX1v, 87 et s. 

Raymonp WurILL, Bases, méthodes et résultuts de la chronologie ¢egyptienne, Paris, sera lu avec utilité 
par tous ceux yw se préoccupent de ce grave probléme historique. L’auteur ne leur apportera mal- 
heureusement pas les cléments indispensables pour résoudre detinitivement la question. 

Je ne sais ce que contient: P. J. Ramos (Die Wahrheit uber die uyyptischen Dynastieen) dans la Revista 
Espaiolu de Estudios Biblicos, 1, Malaga, pp. 22-6 et 28-37 ; suite et fin au no. 10. 

Nous devons & W. SpPIEGELBERG, Die Gluubwiirdigket con Hervdots Bericht uber legypten im Lichte 
der digyptischen Denkmaler, Heidelberg, une brillante enquéte sur la véracité d’Heérodote: le Voyageur 
grec a bien observé au cours de son voyage et on aurait tort de lui reprocher de ne pas avoir pu verifier 
tous les renseignements quil a recueillis. Compte-rendus par G. Ruder, Gromon, 1, 749-51; Fr. GEYER, 
Literarische Wochenschrift, 13384; A. CALDERINI, .legyptus, Vil, 337; M. HompBert, Reeve belge de philologie 
et dhistoire, V, 1052-4. Je n’ai pas vu H. TREmLER, Herodot: Reisen und Forschungen in Afrika, 
Leipzig. 

A. Moret, Une Révolution sociale en Egypte vers Pan 20u0, dans la Recue de urs, 15 avril, 869-93, 
ctudie la période révolutionuaire qui mit fin & Vancien empire: “Au despotisme sacré va sucedder un 
socialisme d’Etat.” (Voir la Rerue historique, juillet-—aott, 299.) 

R. Eisen, La Thalassocratie des Hyksos, dans le Journal Asiutique, 192, n’est que annonce @? 
conférence donnée sur ce sujet & Paris. 

S. A. B. Murcer, in Journ. Soe. Oriental Research, X, 301, annonce la réédition de G. MaspEro, The 
Struggle of the Nations (1925). 

G. STEINDORFE a entiérement refondu et augment¢é son excellent livre Die Blutezeit des DPharavnen- 
reiches. Recensions par T. Eric Peer, Liverpool Annals, xu, 98; H. Lawer, Hum. Gymn., 37, V1, 261: 
S$. A. B. Mercer, Journ. Soc. Orientul Research, x, 306; Revue archéologigue, XXIV, 97-8. : 

Jean Capart, Thebes. The Glory of « great Pust, in collaboration with MARCELLE WERBROUCK, a paru 
a Londres et 4 New York. Quelques compte-rendus de I'édition frangaise (1925): S. pe Riccr Revue 
critique @Mhistoire et de littérature, 21-2; C. R. Winrass, diner, Journ, Arch, Xxx, 194-5; P. Woxur 
Revue belge de philologie et @histoire, Vv, 602-4; ., Revue des Etudes anciennes, XXVIII, 67-8 ; S.A RB 
Mercer, Journ. Soc. Oriental Reseurch, X, 214-15; A. ScHARFF, 0.L.Z., XX1X, 633; Cx, Borecx, inal 
des Savants, juillet, coat ; R. ANTHEs, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1549-51; Archivio generale di neurologia 
psichiatra ¢ psicoaaulist, VII, no. 3; G. Sarton), Jszs, juillet. 


une 
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James Batkiz, The Amarna Age. A Study of the crisis of the ancient world, Londres, a donné la 
meilleure vue d'eusemble de l’époque d’Amenophis IV. Compte-rendu dlogieux dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 
124-5, 

E. Forrer, Die astrovomische Festlegung des Soppiluljomus, Morsilis und Amenophis 1V, dans For- 
schungen, I, 1-87, utilise les documents hittites pour préciser le probléme chronologique. Les archives 
hittites permettent également 4 A. H. Saycr, What happened after the death of Tut'Ankhamou (Journal, 
XU, 168-70), d'éclaircir le probleme des troubles qui suivirent la précoce disparition de Toutankhamen. 

A. Moret, La Campagne de Seti [7 au nord du Carmel, est analyst dans .tactent Egypt, 1926, 59. 

T. Eric Pret, The Supposed Revolution of the high-priest Amenhotpe under Rumesses LY (Journal, Xu, 
254-9), souléve une série de problémes et montre combien nous ignorons les bases méme de Vhistvire des 
derniers Ramessides. 

M. A. M(cRray), -Lacient Egypt, 1926, 122-3, analyse le mémoire de V. StRUvE sur le grand Papyrus 
Harris \eyyptus, VIL). 

T. Erte Pset, Journal, x11, 322-4, fait Vcloge du livre de J. W. Jack, The Dute of the Evodus (1925). 

Haroip M. Wiener, The Historical Churacter of the Evodus, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 104-15, discute 
les théories de Gardiner sur Pexode. 

G. F. H., Zachos, King of Egypt, dans The British Museum Quarterly, no. 1, 24-5, veproduit une 
monnaie unique du roi Tachos, découverte 4 Memphis 

Signalons l'étude de E. Marion Sura, Vaukratis, u chupter in the History of the Hellenizution of 
Eyypt, dans le Journ, Sov, Oriental Lesearch, X, 119-207. 

Quelques ouvrages sur Phistoire d’Egypte & lépoyue greco-romame mais que les égyptologues con- 
sulteront avec interét: V. EHRENBERG, flevander und Acgypten (Beiheft zum Alten Orient, 7), Leipzig. 
(Recensions: J.HS., 282-3; F. Jacosy, Gnomon, 459-63; Ernst Meyer, Dezvtsche Literuturseltuny 
(N.F. ut), 1799); Ge Rapvet, Votes sur Uhistotre @Alerandre. v1. Le péelerinage au sanctuuire d’A mmon, 
dans la Reve des Etudes anciennes, Xxvii, 2138-40; P. Jovcvet, L'lmpérialisme mucédonien vt Uhellént- 
sution de [Urient, Paris. Compte-rendu de B. A. van Groonincen, Hellenisme up cvreemden bodem, par 
M. Hompert, Levue belye de philologie et dhistoire, 217; B. A. vay GRUONINGEN, L’ Egypte at UEmpire, 
dans legyptus, vir, 189-202, est plutdt, comme lindique le sous-titre, une Evade de droit public romain. 

A. Kaumerer, Essai sur UVhistoire antique de Abyssinie, “Le royaume d’Aksum et sex voisms 
d'Arabie et de Mérod,” Paris, 198 pp. et 45 pl, consacre un chapitre, le IX, des pages 67-83, aux rapports 
des Abyssins avee Meroe. 

Remarques sur l'étude de H. Gauruter, Le roti Zadfré, dans uLncient Egypt, 56; ce serait un co-régent, 
de Khéphren. 

W. Srrewe, Zum Namen des Konigs C4 ray fA |, daus la Zectschr. f. ag. Spr., LX, 65-6, explique 
le nom comme devant se vocaliser Talut-Amun>Talt-Amun ce qui s’accorderait ayec la transcription 
cunéiforme: Tastamani, Taltamani. 

B. Guny, Votes ov tro Egyptian Kings, dans le Journul, xu, 250-8, cherche en premier lieu A con- 
firmer la tradition Cgyptienne du caractére aimable et bienveillant du roi Snéfrou; il explique ensuite les 
raisons qui lempéchent d’admettre pour le nom de Toutankhamen la traduction habituelle “Living 
Image of Amtn.” I] préfére “The Life of Amin is Pleasing.” ” 

Alnvient Egypt, 60, donne lanalyse du mémoire dE. Cuasstxat, La Princesse Noubemtekh, 


GEOGRAPHIE. 
Je n'ai pas vu Fr. Hommes, Ethnologie uad Geographie des ulten Orients, 2° part. 
Henri Gactuter, Dictionnuire des noms géogruphigues contenus dans les textes hiéroglyphiques, U1 
. ’ Ny . . . , . 2 2 

poursuit régulierement la publication de son utile répertoire. Le volume m1 comprend les lettres AN os 
Aux pp. 143-55, nombreuses additions et corrections aux trois premiers tomes. Compte-rendu du tome r 
par P. Moytet dans la Revue des Etudes anciennes, XXVIII, 58-9, 

ALEXIS MAuLLon, La Géoyraphie de PEvode. Congres internutional de Géographie, Le Caire, avril 

- Zz , ez ° ou 
1925, V, 84-9. sappuyant sur les études récentes de Clédat et de Gardiner cherche a montrer aie! Iota 
de le contredire, la géographie de Visthme s’harmonise parfaitement avec le texte sacre,’ 

G. DARESSY, Recherches géographiques, dans les Ann. Sere., XXVI, 246-72 
numbreuse de points de détail sur la géographie du nord du Delta. 


_ TONS i VInhIe p, brig 2 unales ease gh > . 
pg I[yoxs], The Geoyruphical Journal, 67, no. 3, analyse OMAR Toussocy, Mémotre sur Uhistoire 
tli ab il. 


avec I carte, clucide une série 
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Je ne connais pas les articles suivants relatif\ au Fayytin et aux Oasis libyennes: G. W. Grama, The 
Fuyum lakes, dans Nature, 25 déc., 911-12; A. E. R. Boar, Irrigation and population in the Fugu, the 
Garden of Egypt, in Geoyruphical Review, xvi, 353-64; L. W. CoLner, L’Gusis de Kharga dans (Ousis 
libyque, dans Annales de Géographie, nov., 527-34; E. Denuc, Les Vusis perdues, dans Lu Geogruphie, 
sept.—oct., 220-2; W.F. Hume, The lost Ouses by A. M. Hussanein Bey, Londres, 1925, dans le Bull. de 
la Soc. roy. de géogruphie d' Egypte, sw, 31-4; W.J. Harvise Kina, Vysteries of the Libya desert 1925). 
Compte-rendu dans Sudan Votes und Recurds, 1X, 143-4; M. TitHo, Du Vil cee confins du Tibesti par le 
centre du desert Ubyyue, dans les Compte-rendus de 0 Acad. des Seivures, Paris, décembre. 

Citons encore une série de travaux nintéressant légyptologue que d'une inaniere indirecte: H.DEHERALN, 
Les Géographes francais duns le Levant, dans Rev. taternut. de ? Enseignement, 116-23 et 160-71; VIVIELLE, 
Vote sur une carte manuserite du voyuge de Punl Lucas uve cataractes du Nil dessinée par Jean Buptiste 
Nolin (1703-4), dans Coayrés tuternutwuul de Géogruphie, Le Caire, 1925, v, 67-75, avec 2 pl; mp., Vote 
sur la curte manuscrite des déserts de lu Basse-Thébuide pur le R. DP. Sicurd, 1716, wWid., 76-8; 8. DETOLE, 
LKtinerariun del P. Remedio Prutcky, rugyiatore e missionario Jrancescano (Alto Eyitto) ed of suo eluggto 
tn Abissiniu, 21 febbruio 1752—22 uprile 17.54, ibid., 157-95. 

Citons ici déja L’ Opera degli Ituliani per lu conoscenzu dell’ Byitto e per il suo risuryiinenty cieile ed 
economéco, scritti di vari autori, raccolti e coordinati a cura di Roperro ALMEUIA. Parte prima. Roane. 
Compte-rendu par A. CaLpERINI, degyptus, VIL, 321-2. 

Quelques voyages en Egypte publiés en 1926: H. Betuus, teyyptische Reise. Kin Lugebuch, Berlin; 
Lupwie Dreux, Sphinw. Erlebaisse, Studien und Gedunken aus meinem Avfeathult im Lund der Wunder, 
Hamburg ; V. vp, EERENBEEM?, Let eeuige Pharuovenland, 1, WV, dans Upyuiy, 4° année, 97-113, 145, 
150-7, 196-210, 289-303; JoHN Fraeyxxket, Fru Vien til Jordun, Copenhague, 170 pp, et figy.; J. Hery, 
Aur biblischen Pruden im Reich des Phurao. Kulturbilder wus dem alten Aegypien: J. v Ivray, Coup Cul 
sur PEguypte pittoresque, dans Nevences et Voyuyes, 21 janvier: ALFRED Kaurmany, Euciyes Stromlund. 
Lund und Mensch in Aeyypten, Stuttgart; J. A. Seenver, The ehunying Bust. Travels in Turkey, Egypt 
und India. Vou en outre Hexry BorDEacx, Voyageurs Orient, Pars, 2 vol. 

Mentionnons deux guides: Evsrack REYNoLDs-BALL, Cuitru of to-day. A pructical guide to Cuiro 
and the Nile; The Valley of the Nile (1926-1927) published by the Tourist Development Association of 
Egypt. 

Citons enfin le travail de Geo, SusHy, The trunsliterution of the uncient Egyptian names of towns, 
villages, ete. into Arabic, dans Congres (nternutioual de Geographic, Le Caire, 1925, v, 115-25. 


Foretun RELATIONS. 


dste, F. NGgscuer, Aaavan vor der ésraelitischen Binwuuderuny, hauptsuchlich wach den ausser- 
biblischen Quellen, dans Theologie und Gluube, xviii, 535-49, étudie les rapports politiques du pays de 
Canaan avec la Babylonie et l’Egypte. 

Le P. Duorme, dans le Dictionnuire de lu Bible. Supplement, fasv, 1, 207-26, resume ce que nous ont 
appris les Lettres d’El-Armana. 

W. F. Atsricnt, Aimun-hutpe, governor of Palestine, dans la Zeitschr. 1 uy. Spr, Xu, 63-4, nous 
montre Aiman-hatpe, resident 4 Gaza, donnant ses ordres au prince de Taanach, peut-étre sous le regne 
de Thutmes IY. 

Haroup M. WreNsR, dans dacient Egypt, 51-3 et 70-2, étudie The Relutions of Egypt to Israel und 
Judah in the age of Lsatah, 

Le livre de G. Contenau, Lu Ciedisution phénicienne, Paris, révéle en plusieurs endroits une connais- 
sance incomplete des données de ’égvptologie. (Compte-rendu de L. DELAportE, Ree. de U Hist. des Rel 19.5 
93, 144-6.) 

On lira avec intérét les remarques de G. RUprEr, Aegyptologische Beobuehtungen in Palastina und 
Syrien, dans O.L.Z., XXX, 739-44. Voir aussi J. Garstanxe, Problems in the urchuevlogy of Pulestine, 
dans Journ. Munchester Ey. and Oriental Soc., xi, 16. 

Beisun. Atan Rows, The Temples of Dugon und Ashtoreth ut Beth-Shan, dans The Museum Journ, 
XVI, 294-304; New light on Palestine over 3u0v years ayo: relics of Eyyptian, Minoun and Hittite in- 
fluences, dans The Illustrated London News, 30 oct., vol. 169, no. 4567, 828-9, donne un apercu de ses 
importantes découvertes de temples égyptiens des XVIII¢ et XIXe dynasties. Une série d'articles leur 
sont consacrées: dusgrabunagen in Besiu, dans Archie fur Orientforsehung, 11, 89; The Antiquarian 
Quurterly, 240-1; Les Fouilles umericacnes de Beisan en 1025, dans Syria, 284; Les Fouilles de Betsan en 
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1925, dans la Revue archéologique, xx1v, 80; L. ABENsouUR, Des Richesses urchévlogiques sont enfoures 
en Syrie, dans Setences et Voyages, 4 novembre, avec 7 ill.; S. A. Ciook), The ulmerican Eacavations ut 
Beisin, dans Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 26-30 et 91. 

Byblos. Les fouilles de Byblos continuent & donner des résultats importants: A. Borssrer, La Sainte 
Byblos, Lausanne; R. Dussaup, Le Sanctuatre phénicien de Byblos d'aprés Benjamin de Tudeéle, dans Syria, 
Vi, 247-56; Amer. Journ. of Arch., XXX, 342, résumé de H. GREssMany, Byblos (1925); P. Montet, Les 
Conférences du Loucre. Byblos, dans LD Art Vicant, 15 avril, 300-4: Moranp-VEREL, Recherches archéo- 
lugiques duns le Liban. LDantiygue cité de Byblos, dans L’Amour de U Art, juin, 219-20; Maurick PILuet, 
Temple de Byblos (Foules de 1926), dans les Comptes Rendus de U Acad. des Inser., 287; V(iNcENt), Le 
Quatri¢me Campugne de fouilles ad Byblos, dans Recue bibligue, 465-6. 

W. F. Avpricnt, The Date of the Foundation of the eurly Eyyptiun Temple of Byblos, dans la Zeitsehr, 
f. dg. Spr. LXU, 62-3, donne de bonnes raisons de croire que le Roi Men-kaou...... de Byblos est Men- 
kaou-Hor de la Ve dynastie et non Mycérinus de la IV’; R. Dussacp, Dedicace dune statue d Usorkon 1? 
pur Eliba'al, roi de Byblos, est analysé dans Aneveat Egypt, 1926, 29 avec fig. (voir aussi Particle suivant) ; 
W. SpisGeELBere, Zur Dutierung der Ahiram-Inschrift ron Byblos, dans O.L.Z., XX1X, 735-7, émet des 
doutes scrieux sur la date du xine siécle ay. J. C. de la fameuse inscription d’Ahiram: cest aux épi- 
graphistes de décider, les fragments de canopes au nom de Rams¢s IT ne peuvent servir ala determination 
précise dans une nécropole bouleversée. 

Nucda. Matricr Dunawp, .Vote sur quelques objets prorenunt de Sucdu, dans Syria, vu, 123-7, 
publie des vases égyptiens en bronze faisant “probablement partie de Voffrande funéraire d’Amasis en 
faveur d'un personnage important, peut-étre un roi” de Sidon, et des fragments de stiles de style 
composite. 

Siva. Les faineuses inscriptions du Sina: continuent a faire objet de vifs débats: H. Griumg, Die 
Losung des Sinaischrift-problems. Die altthumudische Schrift, Miinster i. W., compte-rendu par M. Gins- 
BURGER, dans la Ree. de ? Hist. des Reliy., 94, 202-4; NarHanien ReEtcu, Stat Inscriptions and their 
decipherment, reprinted from United Synugogue Recorder, January, + pp.; Kurt SETHE, Der Ursprung des 
Alphabets, Die neuentdeckte Sinaischrift, Berlin, 88-161, 437-75, est la réimpression du travail fonda- 
mental publié en 1916-17. (Compte-rendu dans Literurische Wochenschrijt, col. 1203.) Les fantaisies 
récentes sont jugées par KURT SETHE, Die wissenschaftliche Bedeutung der Petrieschen Sinuifunde und 
die unyeblichen Moseszeugnisse, dans Zeitschr. der deutschen Morgenlind. Gesellsch., N.F., v, 24- bd. 

Bubylonie et <Assyrie, W. M. FLinpers Psrriz, Egypt und Mesopotamia, signale Vanalogie entre 
certains vases égyptiens du moyen empire et la céramique pré-sargonique d’Ur; il en profite pour discuter 
briévement les travaux de V. Curistian (Anthropological Soc. of Vienna, tv). W. Struve, Eun legypter- 
Schuiegersohn des Sankerib, dans la Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., UX1, 66, croit retrouver parmi les témoins @un 
contrat un Susanku, égyptien, gendre du roi Sanherib. 

Crete. M. BouLe, Les Relutions de la Crete minoenne avec I Egypte et la Lihye, dans VP Anthropologie, 
XXXVI, 182-3, et H. R. Hatt, Compte-rendu de XANTHOUDIDEs, The Vaulted Tomb of Messard (1924), 
dans le Journal, X11, 141-2, soulignent importance des rapports de ’Eyypte avec la Crete. 

Hittites. K. SetHe, wVeue Forschungen zu den Beziehungen zwischen Aegypten und dem Chattireiche 
auf Grund uyyptischer Quellen, dans la Deutsche Literaturzetung, N.F., 3 Jahr., 1873-80, apporte d’im- 
portantes contributions nouvelles & l'étude des rapports de VEgypte avec le royaume des Hittites, 
particuligrement sous le régne de Ramses IT. 

Punt. E. Navitiy, Le Pays de Pount et les Chumites, daus la Rev. urchéol , xx, 112-21, cherche & 
démontrer que “la civilisation égyptienne est chamitique ; elle est due A d'anciens habitants du sud de 
PArabie qui, avant les temps historiques, s’établirent dans la vallée du Nil” Compte-rendu par 8S. A. B. 
Mercer dans le Journ. Soc. Orientul Research, x, 217. L. B. Enis, Ancient Egypt, 1926, 31, analyse 
Vétude de U. Wincken, Punt-Fuhrten in der Ptolemuerzett. 

Carthage. PRANCIs W. Kebsey, Excavations at Carthage, 1)23, Londres (compte-rendu par L. B. 
Eis dans Aneient Egypt, 1926, 93), cherche a démontrer lidentité entre Neith et Tanit dont le symbole 
serait la croix de vie sous sa forme archaique. 

Vuria. S. RCEINACH), Egypte et Caucuse, dans la Rev. urchéol., xxv, 269-70, résume les idées de 
FLInDERs PETRIE sur la possibilité de relations tres anciennes entre ces deux régions (d’apres le Times 
du 11 aout). 

A. ZAKHAROY, ot fragment of « crown of Osiris from the south of Russia, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 85, 
pubhe un fragment de bronze égy ptien découvert a ?embouchure du Dor. 
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Citons enfin Pach PELtior, Les Aneiens Rupports entre b Egupte et [Ertréme Orient, dans le Congres 
Internat. de Géogruphie, Le Caire, 1925, v, 21-2, et 8. Scutrrer, L’Amérique et UOrient, dans OUriens, 
Paris, no. 1, 35-6. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Avec la publication du 2° fascicule d’Ap. Ermay et HErwany Grapow, Worterbuch der uyyptischen 
Sprache, Leipzig, se termine le premier volume de cette ceuvre monumentale, comprenant les mots de 
iN jusque \~. Signalons les compte-rendus suivants dont la plupart se rapportent seulement au premier 
fascicule: W.SPIEGELBERG, Zu der ersten Liererung des Worterbaches der agyptischen Sprache, dans VOL.Z., 
XXIX, 233-6; H. Kees, G.G..1., 141-8; H. O. Lance, Deutsche Literuturcettung, N.F., WW, 2272; 8. A. B, 
Mercer, Journ. Soc. Urientul Research, X, BO4-5; A. Moret, Rerue critique @histoire et de littérature, 
xen, 331-4; T. Erte Pret, Jourae/, xit, 319-20. 

Ss. A.B. Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. Urivvtul Research, X, 107, marque bridvement sa satisfaction Waveir 
4 sa disposition le Levine hieroglyphique de R. LAMBERT »1925). 

W. F. Apricot, The Vee Cuacitorm Vocabulary of Eyyptian Words, dans le Journal, X11, 186-90, 
souligne importance du document. trouvé a Tell el-Amarna pour l'étude de la phonctique égyptienne. 

Je wai pas vu T. G. ALLEN, ule Egyption siyn list, dans Amer, Journ. of Semit. Lang., XUIE 142-3. 

A. Emper, Severs] Egypto-Semitir etymologies, dans Oriens, no. 1, 5-8, ctudie les muts suivants: meb3 
harpoon, spear; mb? thirty; fak-w Phoenician; Cr enter: gm-u grief, mourning: pzh be dishevelled, 
disarrayed ; h?m catching of fish and birds; hep cover, hide: Avy thigh; ix chin, 

P, Hacpt, im Journ, Amer, Oriental Sve., XLV. 818-20, ctudie The Etymology of Egypt. bm greyhound. 

K. SETHE, ur ugyptischen Herkuust des hebraischen Masses Ephe, dans la Zectsche, Tey. Npr, LXI, 61, 
apporte une contirmation dordre phonctique & la derivation de la mesure lidbraique du mot égyptien ép-t. 

La petite grammuaire de G. Roper, Acgyptisch. Grammartth, est annoncée par A. WIEDEMANN, dans 
Theolog. Lit. Zeitung, L1, 389. 

H. Kurs, Gramiuatische Kleinigkeiten, est analysé par L. B. ELits, dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 31. 

H. Winsmann, L/liptische Duule uw potior? im Aeguptischen, dans la Zeltschr, f. ug. Spr. UXU, 66-7, 
attire attention sur les curieux duels de la forme Tag R et & Ren 

AS 


W. Trut, Die Zusemmenhunage zwischen den ugyptischen we? semiteschen Personulpronomiad, dans la 
Wiener Zeitschr. fur d. Runde d. Morgeul., XXXUt, 236-52, ctudie les rapports entre les pronoms personnels 
égyptiens et sémitiques. Duindime auteur: Dre Ceberreste des altugyptischen anbetonten (ultereny Pronomen 
absolutum im Noptischen, ibid., 125-80. Je wai pas vu ces deux travaux, pas plus que: K. SETHE, Die 
ugyptischen Ausdrucke fir“ Jeder™ und thre semitisehun Evtsprechungen, en neues Lougnis fur die Ver- 
wandschaft, dans la Zettschr. fur Semitistch, Vv 1-0. 

K. Serue, Das Zudlwort “fing. dans la Zeitsche. fg. Spr., XU, 60-1, montre que le nombre edag se 
lit, mase. dj-iw, fem. dj-t. 

Létude de W. SPIEGELBERG, Div neuugyptische Pra position m-dr “ wegen,” est analysce par L. B. ELLIs, 
dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 30. Il y a lieu Wajouter le travail de K. Serag, Veurgyptisches m-dr fiir m-d), 
mit Beitragen cur Erkiaruny des Amenemope-Buches, dans la Zeitschr. fo ag. Spr., UX, 5-8. W. SPrEGEL- 
BERG, Die Konjunktion =. ST he rece der Zeit wo, wann, wenn, de, weil,” dans la Zeitsehr, fag. Spr., 
LX, 42-3, complete son etude antérieure dans le Rec. de Trav., XXVI, 38. 

Quelques travaux sur la phonétique: AaRUuN EmBer, Purtial Assimilation tn Old Egyptian, das 
Paul Haupt Festschrift, Leipzig, 300-12; w., § to s before a lubial in Eyypt; Egypto-Semitte names for 
parts of the body, dans Journ. Amer, Oriental Soc. XLVI, 351; W. F, Aubricnt, Another case of Egyptian 
a= Coptic ¢, dans la Zettschr, f. vg. Spr, UXt1, 64; K. SETHE, Die uagebliche Bezeichnung des Vokals & im 
Demotischen, ibid., 8-13. 

H. Ranke, Tierwamen cls Personennumen bet den egyptern, ent résumé par L. B. Evtis, dans Ancient 
Egypt, 1926, 31. 

Deux ¢tudes de K. SETHE sont consacrées A éclairer la question de noms royaux: Der Horus- und der 
nb-tj--Vame des Konigs Cheops ; die mit den Bezeiehnungen der Schufergerate $X und j gebildeten Numen 
der Mentuhotp-Konige, dans la Zeitschr. f. vg. Spr., LXU, 1-3 et 3-5. 


PALEOGRAPHIE. 


Epvuarp Naviuue, 1’ Eeriture egyptienne. Essut sur Vorigine et lu formation de Cune des premt res 
écritures mediterranéennes, expose une fois encore ses idées sur les principes fondamentaux de l'écriture 
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hiéroglyphique et combat ardemment les transcriptions généralement admises dans l’école égyptologique. 
(Compte-rendu par D, Warnorte dans la Rev. de U Inst. de Sociologie, Bruxelles, 565-6.) ; 

Wow KEN, Origine et érolution de Cécriture hi¢roglyphique et de Vécriture chinoise, Lyons (Etudes et 
documents publiés par PInstitut franco-chinois de Lyon, 1). étudie ce qu'il appelle les “ écritures sceurs.” 
“Chacune Welle a connu un développement particulier qui la fit indépendante de l'autre” et pour re- 
prendre une expression de Panthier, “si elles ont de grands rapports de ressemblances, ce fait est di aux 
lois générales de Yesprit humain.” 

Srecrriep ScHorr publie en un texte autographié dune maniére malheureusement peu agréable sa 
thése: Untersuchungen zur Schriftgeschichte der Pyrumidentexte, Heidelberg. En se servant des variantes 
des textes de» pyramides il présente une scrie de remarques fort importantes sur Vhistoire et l’anciennet¢ 
dle ces textes fameux. 

W. SrreGeELberG, Pluturehs Deutung der Hreroglyphe der Binse, dans Puul Huupt Festschrift, 313-14, 
montre par Vexemple du chapitre 36 du traité de Iside et Osxiride combien Plutarque ¢tait exactement 
renseigné du sens des hi¢roglyphes. 

S. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. Sue. Oriental Research, x, 106, loue D. Patox, Avimils of Ancient Egypt 
(1928). 

RELIGION. 

Voici Vabord quelques ouvrages généraux faisant une part d la religion égyptienne: H. GUNKEL et 
L. ZscHarnack, Die Religion im Geschichte und Gegenwart, Tubingen, col. 95 et s.; R. KREGLINGER, 
LD Evolution religteuse de Thumanité, Paris; CHANTEPIE DE La Satssavy, Lehrbuch der Religivnsgeschichte, 
de édit. (C.-R.: VAN DER LEEtCW, Weve Theolay, Studien, 1X, 146-8), la partie égyptienne par H. O, Lance 
(1924); N. Sopersiom, Manuel Chistotre des religions, Paris (1925) (C.-R. par R. Kreciincer, Rerve de 
Phistoire des religions, XCUI, 173-4): H. VoRWARL, Die Religionen es Ostens. 2. Aegyptische und semitische 
Religionen, Breslau. 

Latlas de H. Boxnet, degyptische Religion (Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte hrsg. con H, Haas 
Lief. 2-4), est Pohjet de quelques remarques de J. W. Haver, 0.2.2, xxx, 326-7. 

Le trés utile recueil de To. Horryer, Fontes historie religiunis uegyptiuce, est Vobjet de plusieurs 
compte-rendus: K. PREISENDANZ, dans Guomon, 1H, 478-81; J. JeTHNER, dans Theolugisrhe Revue, XXV, 85: 
S. A. MercrEr, dans Joven. Sov. Oriental Research, X, 108. 

Louvrage classique de H. Gressmany, Altorientilische Texte zum Alten Testament, paratt en une 
seconde édition revisée et augmenteée. Berlin. La partie ¢gyptienne est Veuvre de H. RANKE (pp. 1-107). 

Tu. Frieprica, Israel und seine Religion im Rakmen der corderasiatisch-ugyptischen Kultur, Leipzig 
(1925), est analysé par F. Scu.... dans Bayer. Blutt. f. d. Gymn. Schulu., LX, 55. 

Le livre de Sir James G. Frazer, The worship of Nature, 1, Londres, contient de nombreuses pages 
consacrées 4 la religion égyptienne. 

Dans W. ENGEL, Die Schicksalsidee im Altertum. Religionswiss, Untersuchung (Veroffentlichunyen des 
Indogermanischen Seminars der Universitut Erlungen, Bd. 2), Erlangen, on trouvera un chapitre sur 
Vidée du destin chez les Egyptiens. 

S. A. B. MercER, Growth of Religion und Moral Ideus in Egypt, est analysé par J. Hoscuauper, dans 
Jeu. Quart. Rev., XVI, 204-5. 

I] est douteux que H. P. Brock, Line Goutterstutue ans der Sputzeit, dans Acta Orientulia, 1926, v. 
et pl. i, représente un dieu égyptien. 

Amon. W. SPIEGELBERG, Der Heilige Widderkopf des Amon, dans la Zeitschr. f. «ig. Spr., Xt, 23-7, 
avec 4 fig., donne la preuve que la téte de bélier comme embléme d’Amon rare sous la XVITIe dy 
svest répandue depuis la XIX. 

Apis. Fr. W. v. Bissixe publie Eine Apisfigur in der Haltung der Adlocutio dans Festschrift f. P. 
Haupt, 295-9, une statuette en bronze de sa collection, et une autre pitce analogue d’Athénes; 
Linperator, dans Archiv fur Orientforschung, U1, 119-20. 

Hathor. A.M. Hocart eongiore une note aux “ Phallic Oferings to Huthor” dans Man, XXv1, 192. Il 
sagit Vex-vutos trouves 4 Dér el-Bahri. 


cd Pa 
y 14-5 
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Imhotep. Le dieu de la médecine Imhotep a été Vobjet d’un livre bien fait de Jammeson B. Hurry 
Imhotep. The vizier and physician of King Zoser und afterwards the Egyptian God of Medicine. On én 
trouvera des compte-rendus par A. CALDERINI, dans Aegyptus, vul, 342; H. O. Lance, dans Deutsche Lite- 
raturceitung, XLVI, no. 51; M. A. M(urray), dans vedent Egypt, 1926, 126. Voir un résamé sous le 
titre de Iinhotep. Eyyptian deity of healing, dans The Antiquarian Quurterl '¥, 1926, 221-4, 3 fig, 
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Le livre de W. Appison Jayye, The healing gods of ancient cicilizations, 1925, est Yobjet de compte- 
rendus par W. R. Hatripay, dans Journal, xt, 324-5; R. Krecrincer, dans Rerue de Vhistoire des re- 
ligions, xctv, 196-9; S. R(gtyac’, dans Rev. Arch., xxi, 370. 

Ists et Osiris, Liétrange livre de L. Caispa-GoipBerG, Der Ostrisnume “Row.” Ein Osirisname tn der 
Bibel, 1925, est résumed par 8. A. B. M(ercer) dans Jovrn, Soc, Oriental Research, X, 322, et exécuté par 
A. Cuyy, Lu Bible et Osiris, dans Rer. des Etudes anciennes, XXVUl, 203. Je n'ai pas vu le compte-rendu 
de N. Scundar, dans W.Z.A UL, xxxmi, 252-74. 

L. B. Exuts, [sis vt Cologue aad Aix, dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 97-101, avec 4 tig., illustre le culte 
dfsis dans la région rhénane. 

Le livre classique de J. G. FRAZER parait en traduction francaise: Atys e¢ Osiris. Divers compte-vendus : 
Mercure de France, no. da 15 décembre 1926; A. CALDERINI, dans wegyptus, VUI, 342-3; R. KREGLINGER, 
dans Rev. de Vhist, des religions, XCUI, 834-5; 8. R(etnacn), dans Ler. wreh., XXIV, 299. 

x. JUNKER, Die Osirisreliyion und der Erlusunysgedunke bet den Aeguptern, dans Semaine Internutionale 
LEthnologie religieuse, 48 session, Milan, 1925-6, 276-89, est une trés fine étude sur le probleme de 
Yexpiation dans le cadre de la religion osirienne. 

Ca. Prcarp signale une procession imaque d'aprés un modéle égyptien sur une columna cewlata du 
sanctuaire des dieux ¢gyptiens de la 9° région & Rome (daprés G, Maneryt, ot. Suc’, 1925, 237-9), dans 
Rev. des Etudes grecqgues, 1926, 162. 

Louvrage d'A. Ruscu, Die Stellung des Osiris im theoloyischen System ron Heliopolis, 1924, ext Pobjet 
de compte-rendus de L. B. E(aits) dans utacieat Eyypt, 1926, 126; de H. O. Lance dans Deutsche Litera- 
turzeitung, 1926, col. 798; de J. Liprn dans Theolugische Reeve, XXV, 1926, 126-7; de P. Vorz dans 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, LI, 1926, no. 10. 

Je n'ai pas vu M. ScHEDE, Zs?s-Prozession, dans Angelos, U, 60 et »., 1 pl. 

Cest Osiris lui-méme qui nous parle, assure Prerer Mies, dans le livre intitulé The Book of Truth or the 
Vouce of Osiris. Set down in the House of El Eros-El Erut, they being male-female, born according to the laws 
governing the Dhuimun-Adumic race, this beiny their fourth Incarnation! Heureus éditeur....Pauvres lecteurs ! 

Koluathes. Le dieu sur lequel W. SerecELBERG attira Vattention dans la Zevtsehr. f. ag. Spr., LVI, 
155, est Pobjet dune note de J. BinaBEL, Der Gott Kolunthes, dans Arehic f. Papyrusforschung, Vut, 62. 

Vephotes, W. SpreGELBERG, Der Gott Vephotes \Njr-htp) und der xvBepynrnys des Vis, daus Zeitschr. 
fig. Spr, LXU, 35-7, éclaircit plusieurs points relatifs au dieu Nfr-htp et aux fetes du Nil a Silsilis dont 
le kuSepynrns était sans doute un prétre. 

Pe-neb-onch. W. SPIEGELBERG, Der Schlangengott Pe-neb-onch, dans Zettschr, f. ug. Spr., LX, 37-8, 
démontre que le dieu Pe-neb-onch n’est autre chose qu’un serpent dont on poxstde image sur un petit 
cercueil thébain du Musée de Berlin. 

Sekhmet. La liste vallonge toujours des formes de Sekhimet commeémorées par les statues du temple 
de Mont: H. Gautarer, Uae noucelle stutue thébaine de la déesse Sukhmet, dans Anan. Sere., XXV1, 95-6, 
en signale une nouvelle. 

P. Lacav, Sur un des bloes de la Reine Muut-ku-re, dans daa. Sere., XXVI, 131-8 étudie la © Course 
@ Apis” célébrée par la reine Hatshepsout au tabernacle Walbatre appelé “la Fondation d’Amon est stable.” 

Le culte proprement dit et sex diverses manifestations ont été traités par plusieurs auteurs: Hays 
Boxxet, Die Symbolik der Revaignngrn im agyptischen Kult, dans Angelos, I, 103-21; Av~warp M. 
Backman, Oracles in Avetent Eyypt, dans Journal, x11, 176-86; Macrice Cansey, On Sand Rites, dans 
Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Soe, Xt, 10; A. ScHaRFr, Aeyyptische Sonnenlieder 
(1922): compte-rendu par S. A. B. MrercER, Journ. Soe. Orient. Research, X, 218-19; Kurt GALuine, 
Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Grients (1925): compte-rendus par V. MULLER, dans 0.2.2, Xxrx, 
27-31 et S. A. B. Mercer, daus Journ. Soe. Orient. Research, X, 212-13. 

W. SPLEGELBERG ct WALTER Otto, Eine neve Urkunde zu der Siegesfeter des Ptolemaios IV und die 
Frage dev ugyptischen Priestersynoden, dans les Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schusten, Philosophisch-philologische und historische Klasse, 1926, 2. Abhandlung, est une importante 
contribution a l'étude de la vie religieuse égyptienne a ’époque des Ptolémeées. 

Magie. Le livre de Fr. Lexa sur la magie est Polyet de compte-rendus dA. CALpDERINI, dans 
Aegyptus, VIL, 338-40, et de D. Warnorre, dans Revue de [Institut de Sociologie, Bruxelles, 1926, 560-1. 
Larticle “ Wirucles” by compressed air: tricks of ancient Egyptian priests, dans Illustrated London Neus, 
25 déc., 1926, 1265, fait preuve de plus d'imagination que d'trudition. La thése de H. W. OBBtyx, De 
magische beteekenis cua den nuam (1925) est analysee par R, AntHes, dans Literarische Wochens-hrift, 


Journ. of Egvpt, Arch, x1v, 22 
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1926, col. 1287, C. VAN CroMBRUGGHE, dans Ze Muséon, XXxIx, 370-1, 8. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. 
Orient. Research, x, 305-6. Citons ici ’étude de HERMANN RanKe, Zur Namengebung der Aegypter, dans 
O.L.Z., XX1X, 733-5. 

W. R. Dawson, Some Obsercations on the Egyptian Calendars of lucky and unlucky days, dans Journal, 
xu, 260-4, établit la proportion des jours heureux, malheureux ou douteux de Pannde égyptienne. 

Attirons attention sur le travail de W. Deonwa, Amulettes de U Egypte contemporaine, dans la Rerue 
@ethnographie et des truditions populaires, Paris, vit, 1926, 237-44. 

Culte des Morts. H. Kees, Totenglauben... est critiqué ate Fr. v. Brssrye, dans Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift, XLVI, 1123-32. 

W. Breve Kristensen, Het Leven uit den dood. Studién over egyptischen en oud-griekschen Godsdienst, 
1926, étudie les probléines suivants: Les conceptions du mort comme ennemi et ami de la vie, la mort de 
Vhomme—La force vitale magique et ses symboles, la loi de la vie cosinique et éthique—Le temple et la 
tombe considérés comme lieux de résurrection, l’érection des images et symboles—La réalisatign de 
la résurrection dans le culte divin, les barques sacrées, les mystéres d’Osiris. 

Prerre Lacav, Suppression des noms divins dans les textes de la chambre funéraire, dans Ana. Serv., 
XXVI, 69-81, donne un intéressant ajouté A son étude capitale dans la Zedtschr. f. ag. Spr., 1914. 

P. Moytet, Chronique eyyptolugique, dans Revue des études anciennes, XXVIII, 61-2, analyse I’édition de 
G. LEFEBVRE du Tombeuu de Pétosiris. 

E. Navitue, Les Premiers Mots du Chapitre XVII du Livre des Morts, dans Bulletin de UInstitut 
francais darehéologie orientale, XXVI, 195-9, continue la polémique avec K. SETHE sur le sens de Vex- 
pression m= © 

W. SPTEGELBERG, Die Fathenbezeichnung der Verstorbenen in der Sputzeit, daus Zeitschr. f. dy. Spr., UX, 
27-34, montre qu’a la basse époque les défunts sont désignés parfois comme des “ faucons,” 

On doit enfin 4 A. WIEDEMANN une copieuse étude sur la croyance aux esprits: Der Geisteryluuben im 
alten legypten, daus dnthropos, XXI, 1-37. 


SCIENCE. 

Médecine. Egyptian Medicine, dans The Periodical, xt, 1926, 140, annonce le livre de Hurry sur 
Imhotep. L’étude de Fr, Cumont, Le Saye Bothros ow le Phylarque Aretus, dans Revue de Philologie, 1926, 
19-33, traite incidemment de la médecine égyptienne. 

Warrey R. Dawson commence une série de recherches sur Panatomie, la médecine et la chirurgie qui 
promettent de donner de précieux résultats: Medicine and Surgery in Ancient Eyypt, dans Asiatic Review, 
1926, 165-76; Three anutomiral Terms, dans Zeitsehr. f. ag. Spr., UXUW, 1926, 20-3: mnd-t cheeks; wdd 
gall, gall-bladder ; zs pubes, hypogastric region. 

B. Espen., Die wgyptischen Krunkheitsnamen, dans Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr. LX, 1926, 13-20, identifie 
Vépilepsie, Phématurie, les cloches et le bouton d’Orient. W. WRESZINSKI, Zur altugyptischen Tierheilkunde, 
dans 0.L.Z., XX1X, 1926, 727-32, donne une nouvelle traduction commentée du Papyrus vétérinaire de Kahun. 

Botaniqgue. Warren R. Dawson, The Plant culled “hairs of the earth,” dans Journal, xu, 1926, 240-1, 
identitie la plante Si ¢? avec le fenugrec (Trigonellu fenum grecum L.). 

O. Martiroo, I vegetald scoperti nella tomba dell’ architetto Kha e di sua moglie Mirit nelle necropoli di 
Tebe, dans Reale Accad. delle seienze di Torino, LX1, 1926, 545-68, apporte une contribution importante 4 
la botanique pharaonique. 

Zoologie. H. Ranke, Altégyptischer Tierbilder (1925), est Yobjet dun compte-rendu de H. Bonner, 
dans 0.L.Z., XX1X, 1926, col. 343. 

H. Bovssac, Le Canis typhonicus, dans La Nature, 31 juillet, 1926, 65-7 et 5 fig., est une nouvelle 
tentative d’identification de l'animal de Seth, 

Les momies de chevaux découvertes & Sakkarah ont été objet de plusieurs notes: The first mummified 
horse found and the earliest known specimen in ancient Egypt, dans The Illustrated London Nev's, 17 juillet 
1926, 100, 3 tig.; Mummies of two horses in the Sakkara necropolis, dans Art and Archaeology, déc. 1926, 
243; Levue urchéologique, XXIV, 1926, 272; R. Dussaup, dans Comptes Rendus de V Académie, 1926, 205. 

J. W. Morray, Graves of Oxen in the eastern desert of Egypt, dans Journal, x11, 1926, 248-9, pl. xliv, 
signale de curieuses tombes de beeufs, dont la date reste d’ailleurs indéterminée. 

Limportant mémoire de Ct. GamLLarD, Recherches sur les poissons, est loud par P. MonTet dans Revue 
des Etudes anciennes, Xxvil, 1926, 63-4. Le livre de W. Rapcurrre, Fishing from the Earliest Times, a 
paru en une seconde édition, 
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Dans le Field-Museum of Natural History: Anthropology, leaflet 23: LAuFER, Ostrich eyg-shell cups of 
Mesopotamia and the ostrich in ancient und modern times, on trouvera, pp. 16-20, des renseignements sur 
Pautruche dans Pancienne Egypte. 

Mathématiques. Lédition par T. Eric Peer du Papyrus Rhind a été Pubjet dun compte-rendu im- 
portant par K. Sere, dans Jahresber, d. deutschen Muthemutiker-Vereinigung, XXX11, 139-43. 

Les spécialistes tournent leur attention vers les problemes posés: H. BosMans, Vote sur les mathé- 
matiques éyyptiennes pur Vetter, Wivleitner et Aurpiush?, dans Recue des guestivns scientifiques, avril, 1926, 
481; L. Cu. Karvinsk, The Sources of Greek Mathemutics, chapitre 1° de Viconichus of Gerusu, Intro- 
duction to Arithmetic, trunsl. by M. L. d’Ooge, New York, 1926; O. Neccepaver, Die Grundlagen der 
dgyptischen Bruchrechnung, Berlin, 1926 ; 0. NEUGEBATER, Ueber die Koastruktion con sp “Mal” im mathe- 
matischen Papyrus Rhind, dans Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr. LX, 1926, 61-2; ABEL Rey, Coup @’eil sur lu 
mathématique égyptienne, dans Revue de synthese historique, XLI, 1926, 19-62; H. WIELEITNER, Aanaten 
die Aegypter den Begriff eines allgemeinen Bruchs?, dans Mitteilungen zur Gesch. der Medizin und der 
WVaturwissenschatten, xxv, 1926, 1-4. 

Astronomie. Le lever de Sirius est l'objet de nouvelles observations par L. Burcuarpt et P. V. NEUGE- 
BAUER, Beobachtung des Fruhaufgangs des Sirius in Aegypten, dans O.L.Z., XXX, 1926, 309-16. Je wai 
pas vu M. P. Nriusox, Lu Computation des temps primitifs et Vorigine du calendrier, dans Scientia, XXX1X, 
no. 170, 393 et s. 

Metrologic. Deux volumes du Catalogue des collections égyptienues de PUniversity College & Londres 
sont consacrés aux poids et mesures: FLinpeRs Perris, Ancient Weights and Mesures (E. R.A. aud British 
School of Arch. in Egypt, XXxIx); Glass stumps and weights (id., XL). 

Les deux études de R. WEILL, Lu “kite” d’or de Byblos et Lunité de valeur shut, sout analysces avec des 
remarques intcéressantes dans .tneient Egypt, 1926, 58 and 59. P. 58 analyse dEp. NavIL_e, L’Or bon 
d’ Eyypte. 

Henry Lyons, 70 notes on land-measurement in Egypt, dans Journal, x1, 1926, 242-4, pl. xliii, et 
R. W. Snoupy, An ancient surveying instrument: the Groma, dans Journal, xt, 1926, 65-7, 3 fig., nous 
initient au travail des anciens géométres arpenteurs ; tandis que H. Sorras s‘occupe des Mesures itindratres 
ptolémaiques et le papyrus démotique 1289 de Heidelberg, dans Aegyptus, Vu, 1926, 237-42. 

Divers. Uouvrage @A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, Londres, 1926, est de toute premitre 
importance, non seulement pour étude des antiquités, mais aussi pour lhistoire des sciences. 

Citons enfin quelques articles sur diverses questions techniques se rattachant aux sciences: Cu. BEAUGH, 
Les Carriéres antiques en Haute-Egupte; dans Bulletin de lu Société des Ingénieurs coloniaus, no. 87, Paris, 
1926, 20-34; J. Barruovs, Les Fards, pommades et couleurs duns UVantiquité, daus Congres tnternationul 
de Géogruphie, Le Caire, Iv, 251-62; Earte RapcLirrs Carry, The Leyden Pupyrus X, dans Journal of 
Chemical Education, ut, 1926, 1150-66 ; Witty B. Niemann, Dus Eisen im alten legypten, dans Technik 
und Kultur, xvi, 1926, 61-4; Besse H. ScHUnze, Bier und Bierbereitung bet den Vulkern der Urzeit, fasc. 1: 
Babylonien und Aeyypten, 1926. 


LitTERATURE. 

Les études en langue arabe ne pourraient-elles étre accompagnces d’un bref résumé en francais? Cela 
permettrait au moins de les classer sans risque d’erreur: L. Mauaa, Les papyrus, leur fabrication, leur 
histoire, leur découverte, ce qwils contiennent, etc., dans le Bulletin de la Société urcheologique @ Alexrandrie, 
XXII, 1926, 212-36. 

Les travaux d'A. Ermax, Die Literatur et Die ugyptischen Schulerhandschriften, sont analysés, le 
premier par W, ENGELKEMPER, dans Theologische Revus, xxv, 1926, 438-40, le second par H. O. Lance, 
dans 0.L.Z., XXIX, 1926, 632-3. . 

H. Banke réédite une scrie importante de traductions dans H. GREssMaNN, .f/torientulische Terte zum 
Alten Testament. 2° édit., Berlin, 1926, 1-107. 

H. Gravow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des Ayyptischen (1924) est lobjet de compte-rendus de S. A. B. 
Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. Orient. Research, X, 1926, 107-8, et T. Eric Pret, dans Journal, xu, 1926, 320. 
F. Lexa, Les Ornements pottiques du langage, résumé dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 58. 

B. Gunn, Some Middle-Egyptian Proverbs, dans Journal, Xu, 1926, 282-4, a retrouvé trés habilement 
un certain nombre de “citations implicites” sous la plume des anciens scribes. 

Je v’ai pas va Horace Watrotsr, Hieroglyphic Tales, 1926. 

D. C. Sorvson, The Psalmists. Essuys on their religivus experience and teaching, their social background, 
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and their place in the development of Hebrew Psalmody par H. GressMany, H. W. Ropryson, T. H. Ropry- 
son, G. R. Driver, A. M. Buackuay, Londres, 1926, traite du probléme si important des relations entre 
la littérature égyptienne et la littérature hébraique. 

La Sagesse d’Amenemope reste au premier plan des études: F. Ln. Grirvitx, The Teuching of 
Amenophis the son of Kunakht. Papyrus BM. 10474, dans Journal, xt, 1926, 191-231, en donne une 
nouvelle traduction commentée que D. C. Srupson fait suivre d'une étude sur les rapports avec le livre 
des Proverbes: The Hebrew Book of Proverbs and the teaching of Amenophis, dans Journal, XII, 1926, 
232-9, L. KEIMER, The Wisdom of men-em-ope and the proverbs of Solviaon, traite le méme sujet dans 
American Journal of Semitic Languoges and Literature, XL, 1926, 8-21. 

8S. R. K. Guanvinie, A Ver Duplicate of the Hood Papyrus, dans Journal, xut, 1926, 171-5, attire 
Vattention sur le document B.M. 10379 qui donne un duplicata du “manuel de nérarchie.” L’auteur 
fait espérer comme prochaine l’édition par Gardiner du fameux Glossaire Golenischeff. 

W. R. Dawson, The Pupyrus Lunsing, dans Zeitschr. f. ug. Spr., LX, 1926, 64-5, signale deux passages 
du Papyrus Lansing connus déja d’autre part; ce sout 7, 1-4=Suallier I, 6, 5-8 et Anastasi V, 16, 5-17, 1, 
et 11, 1-7=Anastasi IV, 8, 7-9, 2. 

Je me contente de signaler N. Mescerskis (sur la traduction de Pentretien d'un désabus¢ avec son dine 
[en russe]) dans Zapishki Kollegit Vostokovedor prt Azjatskom Musei Rossyskoj Akudemi Nauk, Leningrad, 
I, 1926 (7), 365-72. 


Fraxgors Lexa, Papyrus Insiager. Les enseignements moruua Cun seribe éyyptien du premier siecle 
apres J. C., Paris, 1926, 2 vols., a donné son édition, attendue depuis longtemps, du fameux papyrus de 
Leyde. 


Un bon article de vulgarisation a été écrit par G. RODER, Erziehvng und Unterricht im alten stegypten, 
dans Volkerkunde. Beitruge zur Erkenntnis von Mensch und Kultur, 11, 1926, 85-90, 

Léiox Kioy, Le civil Ex-Libris. Conte de VEgypte aveicnne, dans Bulletin de CAssociution belge des 
collectionneurs et dessinateurs @’ Ex-Libris, 11, 1926, 21-3, est une atmusante fantaisie & propos de l'ex-libris 
d’Amenophis IV (Journal, xu, 1926, 30-3). 


ARCHEOLOGIE. 

Préhistoire. L’ouvrage de J. pe Morean, La Préhistoire orientale, 1, est Voljet de plusieurs compte- 
rendus: L. Capitan, dans Journal des Savants, 1926, 450-2; J. CHARPENTIER, dans Journ. of the Royul 
alstatic Soe., 1926, 269-73, 358-62; G. Roper, dans Literurische Wockeuschrift, 1926, 1181; A. Vixcen:, 
dans Revue des questions historiques, LIV, 1926, 148-55; Journ, of Hell, Studies, 1926, 141-2. Le deuxitme 
volume intitul¢: LT Eyypte et UAfrigue du Nord a paru, Paris, 1926, v1, 435 pp. 5 pl. et tige. 

Quelques notes sur Thomme prchistorique: Frinpers Perris, Larly men in Eyypt, dans Orrens. The 
Oriental Review, Paris, 1, 1926, 19; Report of the Proceedings of Section H of the British Association, 
Ovford Meeting, dans Man, XXvt, 1926, 171-2; S. Reryaca, ’ Homme préhistorique en Egypte, dans Revue 
archéologique, XXIV, 1926, 269. 

E. 8. THomas ¢tudie comparativement les dessins de Egypte, de la Libye et de Espagne primitive: 
A comparison of drawings from uncient Egypt, Libya and the South Spanish Caves, daus Journ. of the 
Royal Anthrop. Inst., LV1, 1926, 385-94, 7 fig. 

Le probléme du préhistorique du Fayoum a été éclairé par les remarquables études @E. W. GARDNER 
et G. Caton Toompsoy, The Recent Geobgy and Neolithic Industry of the Northern Fayum Desert, dans 
Journ. of the Royal Anthrop. Inst., Lvt, 1926, 301-23, pls, xxxiv—xli, carte; voir en suite: FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Observutions on “the receat yeology and neolithic industry” 0... The history of the Fayun Lake, ibid., 325-6, 

P. Govier LaPiERRE signale diverses stations: Les gisements puldolithiques de la pluine de UV Abbassieh, 
dans Bulletin de PInstitut d’ Egypte, vit, 1926, 257-75, figg.; Stutions preéhistorigues des eaeirons di Cuire, 
dans Conyrés international de géoyraphie, Le Caire, Iv, 1926, 298-308; Cae Noucelle station néolithique 
(El-Omeart) au nord a Hélouan, ibid., 268-82. 

Les problémes généraux du préhistorique et du passage d la pcriode historique sont ctudicés par 
A. ScHARFF, dans Grore M6nEr, Die archaeologischen Ergebnisse des Vorgeschichtlichen Graberfeldes con 
Abusir el-Melecg, Leipzig, 1926. 

Citons encore: C. Canice, Zur Vorgeschivhte der ugyptischen Kultur (en hongrois avec traduction alle- 
mande), dans Archaeologial Ertesitu, XL, 1923-6, Budapest. 

Jusées: Beruts. Erwerbuagen com Marz und April 1920: alegyptische Abteilung, dans Berliner Museen 
Berichte, XLV, 1926, 73-4. 
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British Mrseum. H. R. H/atr) signale de récentes acquisitions dans The British Museum Quarterly, 1, 
1926, 42-3, pl. xxiii et 65-6, pls. sxxv—xxxvi. 

Catre. G, Roper donne une nouvelle édition du Guide: Fuhrer durch dus Museum der ayyptischen 
Altertumer in Kairo, 1926. 

Darusrapvtr. Landesmusewin Darmstudt, Kunst- und historische Summlunyen. Verzeichnis der ugypte- 
sehen Sammlung (1925). 

Hamperc. M. Sacertanpt, Bericht ber die Nenerwerbungen des Jahres 1925-26. Justus Brinckmann 
Gesellschaft. Hamburg, 14-33 avec 11 tig. 

Lemen. Lijks- Muse con Qudheden, Eygyptische Kuust en beschaving is Rijks-Museum con Ouidheden. 
ids voor de eyyptische Afdeeling, Le Haye, 1926. Le volume xit de la grande publication (1925) est 
Vobjet dun compte-rendu par T. G. ALLEY, dans Ler. Joura. of Semtt. Lang., SLU, 1926, 69-72. W. D. 
VAN WYNGAARDEN publie le volume xr: Lijheuzen eu Lijkvazenkisten, reproduisant et décrivant les canopes 
et les coffres & canope>. 

Louvre. Cu. Borgux, .Luccqguites éyyptiennes, daus Berue Arts, 1, 1926, 261-2, 3 fig. 

Moscov. Musée de Moscow, 1, 10. 2, 1926, Muscou (en russe), 8-10 et 3 ill: acquisitions nouvelles de la 
section évyptienne. 

NEW York. M. Lausrino, Bu richissenents des musces de New York et de Clevelund, daus Bewus Arts, 
Iv, 1926, 107; A. Lansine, da Old Aidagdom scribe, dans Bulletin of the Metropolitun Museum of slrt, XX1, 
1926, 38-43, 2 fig; A. M. Lyrugor, 4 Girt to the Egyptian Collection, ibid., 4 et 6, 2 tig. 

PuinaveLraia. The Lehley Brinton Coxe Junior Eyyption Wing, dans The Musewn Journul, Phila- 
delphia, xvui, 1926, 101-27 et 13 pl. 

Turty, G, vr CasaMIcnELa, Lerst eeuwfeest vun het Egyptische Museum te Turyn, daus Opguny, Ww, 
1926, 594-600, article sur le jubilé centenaire du musée de Turin. 

Tentes de Collections. Plusieurs collections ont été dispersées en 1926 chez Sutheby: Cutuluyue of the 
Collections yurmed by the lute Lord Curmichuel of Skirling (8 juin et s.); Catalogue of the pulueolithic 
implements, Eyyptian, Greek, Cypriot and Loman untiquities...the property of Johan Bateman (21 juin); 
Cutalogue of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Cypriot und Indian antiquities, ete. comprising Eyyptian objects, 
collected by Mrs John Gurstany (22 juillet et s.); Cutaloyue of Egyptian, Babylonian, Greek aud Romen 
antiquities formed by Buron Nugent...now the property of Lord Vernon (16 décembre et 3.3, 

Trois ventes & VHitel Drouot & Paris méritent d’étre signalées, surtout la premitre: Cutuloyue des 
antiquités éqyptiennes, qrecques et romutines,..procenant du Cabinet de euriosités de C. L. F. Puunckoucke) 
(25 mars); Cutaloyue des untiquités egypto-phéniciennes, grecgues et itulivtes,..provenunt de Cuncienne col- 
lection Kaiyht 3 jum); Cutulugue des antiquit’s eyypticnnes, yrecques et romaines (6 et 7 décembre). On 
trouvera des détails sur le Cabinet Panckoucke dans le Figaro lustre des 20 et 27 mai 1926, 506-7 et 
522, 8 fig, 

drt, Réepondant au gottt Pun public toujours plus nombreux, les ouvrages dart égyptien se multiplient : 
Cn. Borgvx, L’Art Eqyptien, Paris, 1926. Compte-rendus de Conrenat, dans le Mereure de France, 1926, 
216-18; Aveient Eyypt, 1926, 92. 

Jean Capart, L’drt Egyptien. Etudes et Histoire, 1, est analysé par W. Wour, Deutsche Literutur- 
zeitung, 1926, col. 762-3. Le recueil Architecture du méme par 8. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. Oriental 
Research, X, 1926, 216-17. 

L. Curtivs, Antike Kunst, 1. Aegypten und Vorderasien, est Yobjet Varticles par W. von Bissrye, dans 
Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, Xtv1, 1926, col. 56-66, et R. Motrerpe, dans Mdanges de U Université 
St Joseph, Xt, 1926, 374-6. 

Le petit livre de Hermany Kees, degyptische Kunst, Breslau, 1926, est tres bien fait et plein de 
remarques fort justes. Par contre Hexry Martin, LArt egyptien, VArt assyrien, UArt perse (La Gram- 
maire des Styles), Paris, 1926, est sans valeur réelle. 

Quelques trés belles planches d’art cgyptien sont & signaler dans GEORGE Kowatczyk, Decorative 
Sculpture, with an tatroduction by A. Koster, Londres, 1926. 

Signalons la nouvelle édition (avec un chapitre supplémentaire) de FLInDERS Petrik, Les Arts et 
Meétiers dans CVuncienne Egypte, traduit par JEan Capart, Bruxelles, 1926. 

A. A. QUIBELL, Egyptiun History and .trt, est Vokjet d'un compte-rendu par G. Roper, dans .L.Z,, 
XXIX, 1926, 254-5; H. Scuarer et W. ANDRAE, Die Kunst des alten Orients, par N. pe Garis DaviEs, 
dans 0.2.2. XIX, 1926, 122-5 et par A. ScHARFF, dans Der Cicerone, XVII, 1926, 546-7; ANTON SPRINGER, 
Die Kunst des Altertems (édit, 1923), par L. Curtits, dans U.L.Z., XXLx, 1926, 117-22; F. W. v. Bissix, 
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De Oostersrhe Grondlag der Kuustyeschiedenis (1925), par Ropert HemenrEIcH, dans Archiv fur Orient- 
forschung, U1, 1926, 83-4; H. ScHarer, Grundlagen der dyyptischen Rundbildneret (1923), par H. WOoLrFr, 
dans 0.Z.Z., XX1x, 1926, 31-4. 

FERNAND VAN GorraEn, Het Zinnebeeld in de Kunst et De Symbolen der Mythologie in de egyptische 
Kunst, Anvers, 1926 {autegraphié), ne sont guére que d’ingénieuses réveries. 

Art @El-Amarna, James Barkiz, The Amurna dge. A Study of the crisis of the ancient world, 
Londres, 1926, donne une excellente idée d’ensemble du probleme de Part d’Amcénophis IV dans son 
cadre historique. On lira avec un vif intérét étude spdciale de H. Scaarer, Dus Wesen der “A murna- 
hunst,’ dans Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, no. 64, 1926, 56-61, pls. ii-v. Voir sur les 
étranges tétes de Karnak, une courte note de 8S. Rervacu dans Revve urchéologique, XXUI, 1926, 129. 

G. Béxénrre, Sur une tte de princesse d’Akhounaten, daus Monuments Pivot, Xxvu, 1926, 113-18, pl. xi, 
édite la remarquable téte acquise par le Louvre. La petite piécve en pite de verre publiée par le méme 
auteur (Lec. de P Egypte Ancienne, 1, 1925) est appréciée dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 59. 

H. Scaarer, Kopf einer Kéuigin aus Amurnu, dans Huuptwerke aus den Stuatlichen Museen zu Berlin, 
Avypt. Abt., pl. 5, édite un des plus fins morceaux de la série. 

La statuette trouvée par PEgypt Exploration Society et attribuce au Musée de Brooklyn est publice 
par Ta. Warrremore, .1 Statwette of Akhenaten, dans Recueil d'études dédiées + lu mémoire de N. P. 
Kondakov, 1926, 259-62 et pl. xxix. 

Ce n’est pas sans plaisir que Von étudie la publication de CLARA SIEMENy et GRETHE AUER, Abniy 
Echnaton in El-Amarna, 1926, 16 pl., dans laquelle les auteurs ont essayé de nous donner la vision de la 
capitale d’Amenophis LV, 

Tombe de Toutankhamon. Le Musée du Caire édite une Votice sommuire sur les objets provenant de la 
tumbe de Toutunkhamon uctuellement exposés au Musee du Cuire pur Cudministrution du Musée avec tra- 
duction anglaise: .1 short description of the objects from the tomb of Tutunkhumun now exhibited in the Cuiro 
Museum published by the Museum authorities. 

Lilllustruted London News, no. 4550 du 3 juillet et no. 4552 du 17 juillet, et I’ /dustration, de Paris, 
nov. du 6 février et du 3 juillet, donnent des photugraphies des cercueils et des bijoux. Voir aussi 
W. Worr, Zur Offrung des Surges Tutunchamons, dans Ilustrierte Zeituny, no. 4226, 11 mars 1926, 319-21 
et fig. 

Cu. Burevs, Les découcertes récentes au tombeau de Toutunkhamon, dans Beane Arts, 1, 1926, 77-8; 
Toutunkhumon (La découcerte du tombeau de), dans Larousse mensuel illustié, no, 232, juin 1926, 157-8, 
2 tig.; RENE 1a Bruybre, Une Visite «¢ Tout-ank-Amon, dans Revue des deuc mondes, xcvi, 1926, 921-30, 
et Tut-unch-Amons Grab, dans Archiv fir Orientforschung, 1, 1926, 201; trois articles seulement ; Pintérét 
pour la fameuse découverte a subi un moment d’arrét. 

alrchitecture. F. W. vox Brsstne, Zur Geschichte der “roten Nischen” in El Amarna, dans Archiv fur 
Orientforschung, I, 1926, 174-6, explique les niches dites “décoratives” des maisons d’E] Amarna, 
comme étant le lieu du culte domestique. (Voir mes Levons sur VArt Egyptien, p. 288.) 

La nouvelle edition de M. L. GorHein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst. 1. Von dAegypten bis zur 
Renaissance in Italien, Spunien und Portugal, Jena, 1926, contient une importante étude sur les jardins 
éayptiens. 

Nombreux compte-rendus: d’E. BacuGarteL, Dolmen und Muastaba, par TH. Dompart, dans His¢. 
Jahrb., XLVI, 1926, 443 et s., par T. Eric Peer, dans Journal, xi1, 1926, 321-2; de H. Bonnet, Zur 
Bauyeschichte des Mentuhoteptempels, et de N. pe G. Daviks, The Place of audience in the palace, par 
L. B. Enis, dans dacient Egypt, 1926, 30; de G. Jéquier, L’Architecture et lu décoration dans CAncienne 
Eyypte, par P. Moyer, dans Revue des Etudes unciennes, XXvitl, 1926, 59-61; 1v., Munvel @urchéologie 
egyptivnne. Les éléments de V Architecture, par P. Moster, ibid., xxxviil, 1926, 66-7, par A. BAUDRILLART, 
dans Larousse mensuel, avril 1926, 90-1, par A. van GENNEP, dans Mercure de France, 1926, 471-3. 

H. Lacoste, Une Levon du passé pour le temps présent, dans L’ Emulation, Bruxelles, XLVI, 1926, 145-53, 
avec 15 ill, est un compte-rendu par un architecte de J. Capart, Thébes. Lu Gloire d'un grand passé. 

Citons une étude de vulgarisation de M. Wersrovck, Lu Maison égyptienne, dans La Femme belge, 
no. 10, mai 1926, 739-45. 

Nous devons a E. A. Watuis Bupee un ouvrage @ensemble sur la question des ubélisques: Cleopatru’s 
Needles und viher Eqyptian Obelisks, Londres, 1926, xxiv, 308 pp., 17 pl. et 22 fig. 

Pyramides, L. Borcsarvt a publié un important travail sur les dimensions réelles et Porientation de 
la grande pyramide de Gizeh: Lunyen u. Richtungen der eter Grundkunten der grossen Pyramide bei Gise. 
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Sit Bemerkungen iiber d. Besucherinschrijten an d. Pyramide v. E. Mittwoch u. E. Sittig, Berlin, 1926. 
Quelques remarques sur Varticle de R. ENGELBacH, On the Size and Orientation of the Great Pyramid, 
dans Ancient Egypt, 1926, 56. 

O. Gituaty, La Grande Pyruimide & Eyypte, Bruxelles (Collection lEylantine, no. 12), est une petite 
brochure de vulgarisation d’une lecture trés intéressante. 

E. Botsacg, Brelun d’étyinologies, dans Recue de U Université de Bravclles, XXx¥1, 1926, 79-81, présente 
une ¢tymologie du mot pyramide. 

Quelques ouvrages A ajouter 4 la bibliographie déja si copieuse de la “ Religion de le Pyramide” 
Cu. LaGrancE, La Chronologie égyptienne de Munéthon et sa concordance de fiat ucee la chronologie litter ale 
du texte hébreu dela Bible (Extrait du tome mi des Lecons sur la Parole de Dieu), Bruxelles, 1926; “ Dis- 
cipuLus,” The Great Pyramid: its construction, symbolism und chronology. With « foreword by D. Davidson, 
Londres, 1926; Epgar Morvron, The Great Pyrumid: 1914 A.p. aud the Great Pyramid. 1. Its seivatifie 
features. U. Its time features, 111. Its spiritual symbolism, Londres, 1926. 

Tombes. F. W. vox Bisstne, Zurei Graber etnes Toten, dans Zeitschr. f. uy. Spr.. XI, 1926, 65, exprime 
le vueu de voir quelqwun étudier en détail le probléme des “deux tombes” pour un seul mort. Dans la 
sayesse d’Amenemope le sage est dit avoir une pyramide & Panopolis et un hypogée en Abydos. 

La belle édition de la Tombe des deux Sculpteurs a Thébes par N. DE G. Davies est louce par H. R. 
Hatt, dans The Burlington Magazine, XL1x, 1926, 249 et S. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. Uriental Re- 
search, X, 1926, 215-16. Louvrage de G. LEFEBVRE sur le tombeau de Petosiris est Pobjet de notes par 
P, Moyvet, dans Recue des Etudes uncieanes, XXVUI, 1926, 61-3 et CH. Prcarp, Seu/ptures @’ Egypte, dans 
Revue des Etudes grecques, 1926, 156-7. 

G. Ropsr décrit le mastaba transporté de Gizah a Hildeshenn: Die Grabkummer des Chemku tim 
Pelizaeus-Museum zu Hildesheim, dans .1/t-Hildesheém, no. 7, nov. 1926, 55-66 et fig. Une courte note 
de H. T. signale Lu Chumbre sépulerule du prince Canjujsouti au Musée de Vienne, dans L'Amour de 0 Art, 
Paris, 1926, 36, ill. 

H. F. Lorz, Lintel and Jumb of the Hypogeum of Sa-adm, dans Oriens, 1, 2, 1926, 17-20, 6 tig., publie 
des fragments arrivés au Musée de San Francisco de la célebre tombe de Sen-nedjem 4 Dér el-Medinah, 

Dows Duxgau, Two Royal Ludies of Meroe, est Vobjet d'un compte-rendu par E. B. dans The Bur- 
lington Magazine, XLVII, 1926, 161. 

W. D. van WyNGAARDEN publie et commente Een stele can Horemheb dans Oudheidkundiye Mede- 
deelingen uit’s Rijksmuseum cun Oudheden te Leiden, Vit, 1926, 1 fig. 

Momies et cercueils. Le grand ouvrage WE. J. Saitn et W. R. Dawson est annoncé par S. A. B, 
Mercer dans Journ. Soc. Orient. Research, X, 1926, 104-5. 

H. Scuirer publie un cercueil peint du Musée de Berlin, coutenant une momie de serpent sacré : 
Das Schlangensiirgehen no. 7232 der Berliner agyptischen Sinleaa, dans Zeitsche. f. uy. Spr, LXU, 1926, 
39-42, 4 fig. 

On doit 4 A. WrepEMANN Védition detaillée dun cercueil saite avec commentaires religieux aussi 
précieux qu’abondants: Ein dgyptischer Sary der Suitencett tm akademischen Kunstimuseum 2a Bona, das 
Bonner Jahrbiicher, 1926, 148-79, pls. iv et v. 

Quelques curiosités : Fragments de sarcophuges €gyptiens en carton peint et dor?...provenant de Tuncienne 
collection de M. Duninos Pacha, Hotel Drouot, vente du 7 mai 1926; Revue des ventes du mois d’ayril: 
Momie thébaine, dans Figuro artistique, 27 mai 1926, 523-4; CH, Leneux et M. Gourveau, Que reetle la 
vadiographie Pune mone, dans Je suis tout, Paris, no. 243, mars 1926, 32-6, no, 244, avril 1926, 93, figy. 

Ouchabtis, L. B. Enis, dans Ancient Kgypt, 1926, analyse F. F. Gass, Cshubtd and sureophagi in the 
Herinitage Museum; P. Monter, dans Reeve des Etudes unciennes, XXv1M, 1926, 64-6, fait le compte-rendu 
de L. Speteers, Les Figurines funcraires. H. GautHigr, Vote sur les statuettes funéraires trouvées dans les 
tombes de Tehneh, dans Ann. Serv., XXV1, 1926, 41-3, apporte une intéressante contribution & Vétude du 
nombre de priaies déposées dans une méme tombe. 

Reliefs. G. pe Vianna Keuscn croit étre le premier qui ait découvert la loi disocéphalie dans les 
reliefs ae Applicugoes prativas do canon Tiburtius na reetificucdo de erros tradicionues, dans Boletin 
do Instituto Brasileiro de Scvencius (Rio de Janiero), 1 (1925), no. 3; 11 (1926), nos. 2, 4,5; 1 (1927), no. 1, 
avec nombreuses figures. 

HL Scrsrer, Die angebliche Entstehung der agyptischen Wandbilder aus Wondbehang, dans Deutsche 
Literaturzeltuny, U1, 1926, 1879-86, fig., rejette Pidée que les reliefs des tombes seraient la copie de 
tapisseries. 
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Cu. Borevx, Un bas-relief au nom d’une princesse royale de la 1V* dynustie, est résumé dans Ancient 
Egypt, 1926, 59. Prerre Moyvet, Les Scénes de la vie privée, est objet de plusieurs compte-rendus: de 
J. Cavart, dans Reeue belge de philoloyie et dhistocre, V, 1926, 1050-2; de S. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. 
Sov. Orient. Research, X, 1926, 105-6; de T. Eric Peet, dans Liverpool Annals, xut, 1926, 97, 

H. Scoarer, Zuei Fluchbildnisse: Bilduis des Besitzers eives Grabes der Pyramiden Zeit, Bilduis des 
Besitzers eines Grubes des Neuen Reiches, dans Hunptuerke ung den Stuatlichen Museen cu Berlin, Aegypt. 
Abt., pl. ii, pubhe deux beaus reliefs du Musée de Berlin. 

L. B. Exuis, dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 30, enregistre lattribution par W. SerecELBere du beau relief 
fun¢éraire de Berlin, i ’époque d’Horemheb. 

W. Spreceivere, dans Manchner Juhrh, d. bildenden Kunst, N.F., tv, 1926, 126-8, attire Pattention 
sur wn fragment de relief de Toutankhamon 4 mettre en relations avee les scenes peintes du coffret fameux. 
Il insiste sur le caractére égyptien de ces représentations vit certains cherchent trop facilement une in- 
fluence ctrangere. 

F. W. voy Busstne, Ceber eine Grabeand una Memphis in der Glyptothek Koniys Luduiys, dans 
Miachner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, N.F. 1, 1926, 207-24, 4 fiy., pnblie un remarquable fragment 
du tumbeau du chef des artistes du Roi, Amenemin, au Musée de Munich, et un panneau du Kestner 
Museum de Hanovre. I] étudie longuement le thtme de la déesse dans Tarbre auprés duquel viennent 
s’alimenter les morts et leurs fies. H. P. Buok, (Gf Grufreliefs uit het uteurre Ldjk, daus Bulletin can 
ile Vereeniging tot becordering der kennis vun de untieke beschuctng, Le Haye, 1, 1926, 17-20, 3. tig., signale 
cing fragments du tombeau du chef des orfévres du temple de Sethi I, Sai-m-peter. 

F. W. voy Bissrxe, Dus Verhultais des Ibi-Grabes in Theben zu dem Ibt-Gruhe ron Detr ef-Gebriet, 
dans Archiv fur Urientforschung, 01, 1926, 53-5, montre que le décorateur de la tunbe thebune Wepoque 
saite n’a pas copi¢ la tombe plus ancienne de Der el-Gebrawi, mars quil vest servi sans doute des mémes 
cahiers de modéles. 

CH. Dooas, Bus Relief yrévo-egyptien, daus Recue des Etudes greequcs, 1926, 264, se réfere h LeErEBVRE, 
dans Mow ments Piot, XXv, pl. xvii. C.C. van Essrx, Hellenistisch Relief inet Processte coor Offer, dans 
Bulletin can de Vereeniging tot becordering der keants van de unticke besehuviny, 1, 1926, 11-15, publie un 
relief A représentations égyptiennes de style gréco-italique. 

Peinture, Les relevés exécutés par Mile Baud, au cours de ses imssions & Théhes, ont été exposes 
avec grand succes 4 Paris, & Bruxelles et & Leyde: MArcELLE Bacp, Documents Curt ¢gyptien. Dessins de 
tombeaun thébuins de lu XVILE a la XXVE dynastie. Musce des Arts dévoratifs, janvier —février 1926. 
Voir Conrenat, dans le WMereure de Fruace, 15 mars 1926, 713-14; Bewwr Arts, no, 2, 23-4, tiz.; Bulletin 
de TArt ancien ct moderne, févy. 1926, 49; Art et Décorution, févr, 1926, Chronique, 1-2. 

Le Metropolitan Museum ¢dite s¢parément des planches colorides des toutbes thebaines: Colowred 
reproductions of Egyption Wall paintings, 9 sujets différents. 

Sculpture. G. Rover, Die Voryeschichtliche Plustik Aegyptens in threr Bedeutuny fur die Bildung des 
uegyptischen Stils, dans Lpek. Jukrbuch fur prahistorische und ethuoyraphische Kunst, 1926, 64-84, pls. 25-31, 
étudie les débuts de la plastique en Egypte et cherche une fois de plus a établir des rapports entre le 
prehistorique de Haute Egypte et Yart pharaonique. 

Le livre de Mme M. Weynayts-Ronpay, Les Stutues rivuntes. Introduction & étude des statues 
égyptiennes, cherche avant tout & répondre @ la question: Pourquoi les Egyptiens faisarent-ils des statues 2 
Compte-reudus dans Paging biblioyraphice, 1, 1926, 263; 8. Rernacu, dans Revue archéoloyigue, XXIV, 
1926, 291; P. ScHEBAsTA, dans Authropos, XSI, 1926, 1054-5; Bulletin de VArt uincten et moderne, nov. 
1926, 304. 

H. ScHarer publie plusieurs sculptures @animaux du Musée de Berlin: Rundbild ecnes lieyenden 
Lowen aus dem Beginn der geschichtlichen Zet—Zwet Terkoppe: Lowenkopf der Pyramidenzett— Wolfskopt 
des Newen Reiches, dans Huuptirerke aus dea Stautlichen Museen zu Berlin. Aegypt. Abt., pl. 1 et 3; 
Ewe Statue des Schnumwidders wus der Zect des Cheops, dans U.L.Z., XX1X, 723-7, pl. ii et 6 fig. 

Dans L. Venturi, La Collezione Gualino, 1, pl. lii, est reproduit un groupe de fawille @ancien empire. 

H. GaurHier, Une Stutuette untéerieure la XI dynastie, dans Ann. Serv., XXVI, 1926, 273-4, publie le 
texte gravé sur lu base de la statue d’un Antef, appartenaut depuis plusieurs années A un marchand 
de Thebes. 

H. Frayxrort, A Musterpiece of early middle Kingdom sculpture, dans Journal, xu, 1926, 143-4, 
pl. xxi, met en valeur le fin morceau de sculpture decouvert en Abydos et conservé maintenant & la 
Glyptothek de Copenhague. 
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A propos de larrivée au Louvre de sculptures royales trouvées 4 Medamid on lira: G. BéNxpITE, 
Encore Sésostris III (Débuts du 3 janvier 1926), dans Rerve urehdoloyiyur, XXU, 1926, 318-22; CONTENAL, 
dans le Mercure de France, 15 mars 1926, 714-15; .trt and Archaeoluyy, XXU1, 1926, 196. 

H. ScHAFER publie une téte royale et une statue de Reine du Musce de Berlin: Ein Kowiyskopf des 
mittleren Reiches—Standbild einer Konigin der Sputceit, dau» Hanptiverke aus dea Stautlichen Museen i 
Berlin, Aegypt. Abt., pls. iv et vi. 

G. A, Warywricut, Statue of Horus son of Kluru, est aualysé dans Ancient Eyypt, 1926, 37. 

Signalons enfin Lyyptiun urragonite bust of a priestess, dans The alutiguariin Quarters, t, 1926, 237, 
et 1 pl. 

Agriculture. Le livre de F. Hartwany, Agriculture duas Paneienwe Bugpte 1923, est signalé dans 
Bulletin bibliographique et pédagogique du Musee Belge, XxX, 1926, 30. A. Brrvarp étudie La churrue en 
Eqypte, dans Congres international de Geographie, Le Caire, 1925, rv, 283-93; An anctent Eguptiua hoe 
recently found in the Tomb of Akhenuten’s yrand eizier, Ramose, ut Thebes, est reproduite iu The [strated 
London News, no, 4534, 13 mars 1926, 464. 

alrmes. H. BonNeET a consacré une étude a Tarmement des peuples de Tancien Orient. Dee Waffen 
dvr Volker des Alten Orients, Leipzig, 1926. 

Matton, Une Huche éyyptienne trourée en Syrie, est signalé par J. Forcer daus Le Mascon, XXXIX, 
1926, 374-5: G, A. Warnwricat, A dugger of the early New Kingdom, est résumé dans Averent Egypt, 
1926, 55. 

Bateaux, A, KosveR nous donne une étude densemble sur la navigation maritime ¢yyptienne: Se suhrten 
der alten Aegypter, Berlin, 31 pp. et 100 fig. Le meémoire du néme auteur. Schutihrr und Hundelsrerkelr 
des ostlichen Mittelmeers im 3. u. 2. Juhrt. v. Chr., 1924, est Vobjet de compte-rendus par A, CALDERINI, 
dans Aegyptus, VIL, 1926, 335, et E. Bus, dans Minn. (mn. XXXVI, 1926, 128. Cu. Borex, “.let de la 
nucigation en Equpte, est objet de remarques intéressantes dans Anetent Euypt, 1926, 90-1, 

Palettes en schiste. H. Ranke, Eine Bemerkung zur“ Narmer“-Pulette, est résumé par J, FRIEDRICB 
dans O.£.Z., XXIX, 1926, 631; voir HEHN, daus Deutsche Literuturz., 1926, 993-6. H. Raxky, Alter und 
Herkunft der ugyptischen “ Lowenjugd-Palette,” est analyeé par L. 3. Evtis dans Ancient Byypt, 1926, 93. 
L. Kemer, Bemerkuagen zur Schiefertafel von Hrervkonpolis, dans Leyyptes, Vit, 1926, 169-88, pls, u-iv, 
contirme par ses études indépendantes les résultats démontreés par H. Ranke. 

Sceaux, Ancient Egypt, 1926, pp. 29, 30, 68-9, 116-19, analyse N. D. Fritrsrr, Lgyption Cylind rs or 
the Goléuichef Collection, Max Piever, Die vgyptischen Skurabden vad ihre Nachbild angen in den Mittel- 
meerlandern, et publie M. Marrureu, Some Scurubs from the Sovth of Russiv, et V. Srreve, Buyptiun 
Sealings tn the Collection of the Acudemiviun V. P. Likhutschew, 

Vétements. Lion Hevzey, Le Costume orlental divs Vantiquite. L Le Costume eyyptien, dans Guactte 
des Beaur Arts, XIV, 121-30, 6 fig., nest quune introduction a Pétude du vétement ézyptien. Le memoire 
de C. H. Jon, Altdéyyptische Webstihle, est analy>é par H. Bonnet dans Deutsche Literuturz., U1, 1926, 1007, 

arts industries. A consulter les deux ouvrayes généraux de H. Scamrrz, The Eveyclopuedia of 
Turniture et Das Mobelwerk, Berlin, 1926, pls. i-vii, M. WERBROUCK a consacré un article sur Le Mobilicr, 
dans La Femme belye, 1926, 75-84. 

Les scénes gravées sur le vase de Basta et découvertes par C. C. Epgar, lan. Sere, 1925, sont 
analysées daus ducient Egypt, 1926, 57. Le catalogue de Mrs, C, Raysom WILLiaMs est Yobjet de compte- 
rendus par F, W. von Brssine, dans Berliner Philol. Wocheuschrift, XLVI, 1926, 97-100, et A. Eran, daus 
D. Liter., XLVI, 1926, no. 23, Signalons un article de vulgarisation de TEopuRo N. Micrayo, Toyeri 
Egipeia, dans Rivista del Ateneo, 1, 1926, 93-8, fig. 

L, FrancaeEt, La ceramique du desert libyque, dans Recue scientifique illustrée, 1926, 721-5, ill., diseute 
lorigine ¢gyptienne possible des céramiques du nord de l'Afrique. H. Franxkrort, Studies in Larly 
Pottery, est analysé par BuRRows dans Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc., 1926, 319-21. 

The Antiquarian Quarterly, 1926, 178, pl. xvii, reproduit les Wine Jurs of the Lady Em-Netchem de 
Pancienne collection MacGregor. 

W. D. VAN WYNGAARDEN étudie des vases égyptiens en pierre: Qid egyptisch steenen cuutwerk, dans 
Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uits Rijksmuseum can Oudheden te Leiden, vu, 1926, pp. lyxix-lxxxuv, fig. 

Divers, Roperto ALMEGrA, L’ Opera degli italiani per la conoswenzy dell Eyitto e per i suo risorgimento 
eivile ed economico, 1, Rome, 1926, contient des chapitres intéressants dE. Breccia, L Esplorusione archeo- 
logica, VA, CALDERINI, (li stud pupirologiel et de G. Farina, Le Indiyin’ sulle Rugue e sulla storia 
del antivo kyitto. Compte-rendus dans Bulletin de li Svetet?é archéologique TU Alerondriv, XX, 1926, 
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247-8; C. Cesarr, dans Rivista Coloniule, xx1, 1926, 394; A. CaLDEeRINI, dans Aegyptus, VU, 1926, 
321-2 

es petits livres dE. C. Banck, egyptische Kultur et Aegyptische Leben, Leipzig, 1926, dont Pidée 
est si bonne, sont défigurés par une illustration qui date dil y a trois quarts de siécle. 

A.M. Buackman, Dus Hundert-Torige Theben. Hinter den Pylonen der Pharaonen. Uebersetzt von 
G. Roper, Leipzig, 1926, est annoncé par K. ANTHES dans Lvter. Wochenschrift, U1, 1926, 521. 

Dans Ev. Breccta, Vonuments de VEgypte gréo-romaine publiés par lu Société urchévologique a Aler- 
andrie, 1, 1926, on trouvera plusieurs monuments pharaoniques importants découverts 4 Canope. 

Le livre dE. A. W. Bunge, The Direllers on the Vile, a paru en une nouvelle édition, Londres, 1926, 
XXXU, 326 pp. avec 11 pl. et fig. 

G. Daressy publie Le voyage @ inspection de M. Grébaut en 1889 dans Ann, Serv., XXV1, 1926, 1-22. 

R. Hato, Ueber e/nige Autikenfalschungen und Nachbildungen im Cusseler Musemm, dans Repertoriam 
fiir Kunstwissenschuft, XLV, 1926, 265-83, s’occupe aussi objets égyptiens. 

Louvrage important de FLINDERS PETRIE, Ancient Egyptiun (Descriptive Sociology, 1925), est objet 
dun compte-rendu de G. W. ELDERKLY, dans American Journal of Archueoloyy, XXX, 1926, 480-1. Les 
instructives listes de titres publi¢es par le méme auteur dans dncient Egypt, 1926, 15-23 et 73-84, portent 
sur Professions and trades et Supplies und defence. 

M. W[erprouck] a édité un album sur Thébes. La Gloire dua grand pussé expliquée una enfunts. 

Entin PAdlas sur altugyptischen Kulturgeschichte de W. WRESZINSKI est Vobjet de compte-rendus de 
8. A. B. Mercer, dans Journ. Soc. Orient. Research, X, 1926, 216 et 322, et de M. Liar, dans Theoloyisrhe 
Literaturzeitung, Lt, 1926, no. 8. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

G. GaBRieLl, Per le storia dell’ Eyittologia ¢ scienze affini. Carteggio inedito de I. Rosellini e L. M, 
Cugarelli, epitomato ed illustruto du G. G. con 7 rittratti dei due egittologi, Rome, 1926, et G. GABRIELI 
et I. Guipt, Lettere egittologiche inedite di Champollion le Jeune, dans fendicoati d. Reale Accad. dei Lincei. 
Classe di Scienze morali, 1926, 21-48, apportent de précieux documents pour V’histoire des débuts de 
l'égyptologie. 

G. Bénédite. Cu. Borecx, dans Larousse mensue/ illustré, no. 222, juin 1926, 142-3; P. Jamot, dans 
Recue urchéologique, XX1v, 1926, 738-5; A. L., dans Beaux Arts, tv, 1926, 100; Art e¢ Derorddion: avril 1926 
Chronique, 1; Bulletin de UArt ancien et moderne, no. 728, mai 1926, 147. 

L. Boulard, Nécrologie par O. Martin, dans Recue historique de droit franguis et étranger, jany.—mars 
1926. 

Aaron Ember. &. R. BUAKE dans Journal American Oriental Society, Xuvi, 1926, 182-4. 

FB. Naville. J. B. Caapot, dans Compte-rendus de U Acadéinie des Inscriptions, 1926, 246-9; R. D[ts- 
savp], dans Syria, vil, 1926, 421; M. Boune, dans P Anthropologie, XXxvi, 1926, 600; sLnetent Egypt, 
1926, 128. 

Valdemar Schmidt. M. Bouts, dans L’ Anthropologie, XXXVI, 1926, 168; American Journal of Archaeo- 
logy, XXX, 1926, 341. 

Georg Schweinfurth. J. BALL, Schwetufurth and the cartography of Egypt, daus Bull. Soc, Royule de 
Géogruphie @ Egypte, Xtv, 1926, 139-44; P. Bovrer-Lavrerre, Schireinturth et les sciences bivluyiques, 
Schweinturth et la pr estas é, ibid., 145-52 et 153-60; R. Caopar, dans Le Globe, Lxv, 1926, 41; H. Detznxer, 
dans Geogr. Zeitschrift, XXXI, 1926, 281-3; H. Fromevavx, dans Lurousse mensuel illustré, vn, 1926, 260; 
H. GactHier, Schweinfurth et Parchéoloyie égyptienne, dans Bull. de la Soviété Hog ate de Géogriphie 
d Egypte, Xiv, 1926, 129-33; 8. H., dans Sudun Votes and Records, vitl, 1926, 243-5; W. F. Humr, The 
Contributions of Dr. Schwein furth to the knouledge of Egyptiun geology, dans Bulletin de lu Société Royale 
de Géoyruphie Egypte, XIV, 1926, 135-7; L. Kemer, Biblioyraphie des ouvrages de G. Schweinfurth, 
ibid., 73-112; H. Munier, Votive biographique (1836-1925), ibid., 65-72 et 2 portraits; A. OsBorxE, 
dans Bulletin ‘de la Société archéol. d’ Alezandrie, XX11, 1926, 240-4; S. Rernacu, dans Recue Archéologique, 
XXUI, 1926, 124. Réimpression de G. SCHWEINFURTH, Discours prononcé uu Cutre 0 la séunce d’inuugurution, 
le 2 juin 1875, dans Bulletin de la Société Royule de Géographie d’ Eyypte, x1v, 1926, 113-27. 


VaRIA. 
Signalons les importants travaux de Miss S. W. Buackman sur l’éthnographie de Egypte moderne: 
The Karin und Karineh, dans Journ. of the Royal Anthrop. Inst., Lv, 1926, 163-9, 1 fig. et pl. xiv; 
A Fertility rite in modern Egypt, dans Man, xxvt, 1926, 113; Some social and religious Customs in modern 
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Eyuypt, with special references to survicals from Ancient Times, dans Bulletin de la Société Royale de Geo- 
gruphie @ Egypte, xtv, 1926, 41-6, 4 pls. Deux compte-rendus d’A. Kesnett, Bedouin Justice, ont été 
écrits par D. N., dans Sudan Notes and Records, 1x, 1926, 140-2 et Tu. ARNOLD, dans utstutie Review, 
XXII, 1926, 71. . 

Voici de la littérature sur Egypte ancienne: Léon Barry, Zu Derniére Epousée d’ Ammon, Paris, 1926; 
A. E. Poinzpors, Akdhauton. A Ploy, Londres, 1926; G. DE LA FoUCHARDIERE, d lu recherche d'un dien, 
Paris, 1926; L. Lamprey a écrit sous deux titres différents une jolie histoire denfants: Children of Ancient 
Egypt et Long Ago in Egypt, Boston, 1926; E. Rawrrys, The hidden treasures of Egypt: « Romance, New 
York, 1926. Une poésie sur un inastaba: M. T. Rirrer, Wethin the iaastabu of un Egyptian Princess, dans 
alrt and Archaeology, XXU, 1926, 198. 

D’autres romans: C. W. LEaDBEATER, Glimpses of Masoniv History et The Hidden Life in Freemasonry, 
Adyar, Madras, 1926; E. M. Stewart, Symbolism of the Gods of Eqypt und the light they throw on Free- 
masonry, Londres, 1926. A noter: J. GATTEFossE et C. Roux, Bibliogruphie de ?Atlantide et des questions 
conneres, Paris, 1926. 

Jai relevé aussi: H. F. Lerz, The Analysis of the Eguptiun Mind, dans Oriens. The Oriental Revier, 
I, 1926, 19-21: L. Ketwer, Die Angst der Aegypter vor der Waste, dans Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 6 janv. 
1926; A. H. Forster, Sidelights on the life of an Egyptian working man in the duys of Jesus of Nazareth, 
dans Anglican Theol Reciew, 1926, 24-8. 

B. Mrcugt, Le Folklore duns le Nihayat ul Arub de Nowayri, encyclopedic urabe du XIV siécle, recueille 
des l¢gendes relatives 4 quelques anciens monuments, les pyramides et les temples dans Congrés inter- 
national de Geoyraphie, Le Caire, 1925, tv, 1926, 239-42. 

Citons entin: Axtiqiités et tenps modernes. A bord dv Mariette pucha, daus Revue de 0 Art, décembre 
1926, 1-16. 

La destince de toute Bibliographie est d’étre enuuyeuse, et il est a craindre méme quelle le soit dans 
la proportion ot elle vise & étre compléte. Je crains que celle-ci paraisse presque un imodéle du genre! 
Si cependant le travail quelle m’a codté peut dispenser d’autres de faire des recherches fastidieuses et 
souvent inutiles, je n’aurai pas perdu mon temps. 

Me permettra- -t-un en terminant @attirer une fois encore lattention sur la Fondution Egyptologique 
Reine Elisabeth dout la Chronique @? Eqypte est le Bulletin périodique (5 numnéros ont parn)! ? Nous nous 
efforcgons de réunir tout ce qui se publie sur PEgypte, depuis P’époque paldolithique jusqu’a Vépoque arabe 
(celle-ci exclue). Nous demandons instamment aux auteurs de nous envoyer ¢outes leurs publications, soit 
A titre d’hommage, soit contre paiement dés la réception. En répondant 4 mon appel, ils aideront ex 
méme temps a la rédaction de la Bibliographie du Juurnal of Egyptian Archaeology. L’adresse de la 
Fondation Egyptologique est: Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire & Bruxelles. 

JEAN CAPaRT. 


1 Je tiens & marquer les services rendus 4 cette bibliographie par l’Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, dont 
les dépouillements de revues sont éminemment précieux. Le travail de préparation sur fiches est l’euvre de 
Mr. G. Bovy, bibliothécaire de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Although no excavation is being carried on this winter at Tell el-‘Amarnah, the work 
on the temple of Seti I at Abydos continues. Miss Calverley has proved an able draughts- 
woman, and her copies of the reliefs and inscriptions are regarded by those who have seen 
them as highly satisfactory. She has gone to Abydos in order to compare the copies made 
in this country with the original scenes, and also, with the help of Dr. Heathcote, to take 
further photographs which were found necessary to complete the series. Dr. Gardiner 
visited the camp at Abydos early this year and reported most favourably upon the 
progress of this important undertaking. The Society is greatly indebted to Dr. Heathcote 
for devoting part of his vacation to the work. 

Lack of funds is seriously hampering the activities of the Society, and, unless sub- 
stantial donations are forthcoming, its publications, as well as its excavations, will have 
to be considerably curtailed. 


The lectures of the series announced in our last number have all been well attended, 
and our thanks are due to the Council of the Roval Society for the use of the Lecture- 
Room. One change was made in the list; Mr. Norman H. Baynes asked to be allowed 
to withdraw his lecture owing to considerable pressure of work, and Mr. Bell therefore 
kindly consented to lecture in his place on St. Athanasius; he gave an exhaustive 
account of the life and influence of the saint, introducing several new facts concerning 
him recently discovered in a papyrus in the British Museum. 

Although it is impossible to publish these lectures in extenso, some of the more 
important of the newly discovered facts will be published from time to time in the form 
of short articles in the Journal. Thus points from the lectures given by Dr. Hall, Mr. 
Glanville and Dr. Frankfort are expected to appear in due course. 


The Society is concentrating on publications this year, since the interruption of the 
excavation work provides an opportunity for completing various tasks which have fallen 
into arrear. The Newton Memorial volume, The Mural Paintings of Tell el-Amarnah, 
is in active preparation, and if the various contributors send in their manuscript as 
promised it ought to be ready by the autumn. Messrs. Emery Walker have already 
finished some of the magnificent coloured plates which will form an outstanding feature 
of the volume. A subscription list has been opened at the office, the cost before publica- 
tion being £3. 3s. Od.; after publication it will be increased to £4. 4s. Od. 


The Cenotaph of Seti I (Osireion) will be a substantial and important addition to the 
series of excavation memoirs. Besides the treatment of the architectural features, and 
of the much discussed purpose of the building, it is mainly the preparation of the 
numerous and extensive texts which makes the publication of this monument such a 
laborious task. Dr. Frankfort hopes, however, to have the work ready in manuscript 
before he leaves for Tell el-‘Amarnah next autumn, so that the volume should be in the 
hands of subscribers in 1929. 
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The results of the cemetery work at Abydos, carried out as a secondary task during 
the winter of 1925-26, are ready for publication in the Journal in two or three instalments. 
Dr. Frankfort is also working up the results of last season’s work at El-“Amarnah, but 
this will not be published until the remainder of the northern portion of the site has 
been excavated, so that it may appear as a whole. The final report on the North Palace 
will be included in this volume, which will, presumably, form the third part of the City 
of Akhenaten, Professor (Griftith’s work at El-‘Amarnah forming Part m. Thus it will be 
seen that this year promises to be productive, although no excavations are being carried on. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch has just issued Oxyrhynchus Papyri XVII, an important 
volume and well up to the standard of this invaluable series. Volume r of Mr. J. G. 
Tait’s Ostraca, which includes all those of the Ptolemaic period in the Bodleian Library 
and several other collections, is now passing through the press. Volume 11 will contain 
those of the Roman and Byzantine period and the indices. It is, however, expected 
that between the publication of these two volumes the Society will bring out a volume 
prepared by Mr. Johnson and Professor Hunt, containing the important Theocritus 
papyrus found by the former, and some smaller fragments. 


Egyptologists will Jearn with deep regret the death ot Ernesto Schiaparelli, which 
took place, after a short illness, on February 14th. Schiaparelli, son of the historian 
Luigi, and cousin of the astronomer Giovanni, had been for many years past Director 
of the Egyptian Museum at Turin, and all those who have worked there will remember 
his kind and courteous manner, even during recent years when he was often visibly 
suffering. 

He was a pupil and follower of Maspero, to whose generation he belonged rather 
than to the younger. His greatest contribution to his subject was his well-known Libro 
dei funerali. He was in charge of the Italian Expedition to Egypt of 1903-20 and worked 
at Kau, at Heliopolis and in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, where he discovered 
the untouched tomb of the engineer Kha the contents of which form the chief glory of 
the Turin Museum. During the last few years he had been engaged on the publication 
of these excavations, and two magnificent volumes had actually appeared, the second 
less than a year before his death. It is greatly to be hoped that the completion of the 
work from the notes and records which he has doubtless left behind will not be long 
delayed. 

Schiaparelli was not only an Egvptologist but a Senator of the National Parliament, 
a great lover of his country and advancer of her prestige, and, last but not least, one 
of the central figures in the Italian missionary world. As a colleague of his has well 
said: “Grande, dotto ed umile italiano. Questo fu lo Schiaparelli.” 


The new fount of hieroglyphic type devised by Dr. Alan Gardiner primarily for the 
printing of his Egyptian Grammar has already been referred to in these Notes. In order 
to facilitate its use Dr. Gardiner has now issued a catalogue of it under the title Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Printing Type. From matrices in the possession of Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 
This book, printed and published by the Oxford University Press, is a very fine specimen 
of the printer’s art. The signs are arranged in five columns numbered from a to e 
according to size. These five sizes provide every size of sign which can possibly be 
needed in printing either in 18-point or in 12-point. In 18-point a is the full-sized sign, 
while c is used when the grouping demands a smaller form; an intermediate size useful 
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in certain combinations is provided by 6. In 12-point ¢ serves as the full size, e being 
the small size and d an intermediate. Not every sign is made in all five sizes, for there 
are many signs, mostly determinatives and word-signs, which are never grouped; these 
are made only in sizes a and ¢. 

A short Introduction explains the genesis of the fount and gives some most valuable 
hints as to its proper use, with which both authors and compositors ought to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted. It is the duty of all who use the fount to use it in a 
manner worthy of the vast amount of thought and labour which Dr. Gardiner himself and 
his collaborators have devoted to its production. 

Supplements to the Catalogue will be published from time to time to cover the 
additions which it is intended to make to the fount. 


The volume of Essays in Aegaean Archaeology presented to Sir Arthur Evans in 
honour of his 75th birthday contains three articles closely relating to Egypt. Keftin and 
A predynastic Egyptian Double-axe by H. R. Hall, and The Egyptian Writing-board BM. 
5647, bearing Keftiu numes by T. E. Peet. In his article on Keftiu, Dr. Hall, while not 
denying “the possibility of the existence of ‘Syro-Keftians’ in Cilicia, which may have 
been included in the term Keftiu (—Kaphtor),” inaintains that ‘it is surely just as 
possible that all these Keftian representations of the fifteenth century B.C.,...are, whether 
good or bad, pictures of Minoan Cretans and not of hypothetical Cilician semi-Minoans, 
and that Keftiu means then, and had for a thousand years meant, primarily Crete.” 

With regard to the curious phrase | 5 =¢ [_\,,4 “ce, rendered tentatively “wine 
for merrymaking,” on the Keftiu writing-board, the recently published Relazione sui 
lavori della Missione Archeologica Italiana in Egitto, 1903-20, volume u, by the late 
Professor Schiaparelli, records on p. 153 the finding of a large wine jar bearing in hieratic 
the following inscription: 
6p Wish 

a) eo oe lis ci A 
SG eat re. 

The determinative of fire here as against that of the sun on the writing-board is 
puzzling and certainly tells against the proposal to read fs as an incorrect writing of 
hrw, “day.” Possibly other occurrences of this phrase are known. The colleague who 
suggested taking the words in their literal sense, “wine which goes down nicely,” and 
regarding the fire determinative as indicative of the warmth thereby generated was 
perhaps not wholly flippant. Instead of ©, however, we might of course read @, and 
interpret 43 nfr as the name of a vineyard or town, though in this case it is not easy to 
explain the {! of the Turin example. 

Dr. Gardiner has pointed out that the partially erased text on the recto of the 
tablet is a version of Pap. Petrograd 1116 B, recto 9-12 (see Journal, 1, 106). 


Mr. Robert Mond’s publication of the Theban tomb of Ramose, to which we referred 
in our last Notes and News, is now in active preparation. It has not been possible for 
Mr. Emery to work this winter in the tomb itself, for the Service des Antiquités is 
engaged in constructing a roof to protect the new portions of the tomb recently cleared 
by Mr. Mond. In consultation with Mr. de Garis Davies, however, a system of publication 
has been worked out which involves the principle of drawing over photographs, after the 
manner of the American work at Medinat Habu, rather than tracing direct from the 
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original walls. The difficulty of the method lies in the fact that, when a wall is so large 
that it must be photographed in several sections on separate plates, the prints are never 
found to fit perfectly at the edges, however careful the precautions taken to secure 
accurate registering and parallelism. Mr. Emery has been experimenting with a very 
ingenious device designed to overcome this difficulty. Instead of drawing in Indian ink 
on the actual photographic print, he makes a lantern slide, projects it on to a sheet of 
drawing paper pinned to the wall, and draws in pencil over the projected image. The 
advantage of this system is that any distortion in the negative can be rectified by placing 
the lantern slightly out of parallel with the sheet of paper. The drawings can, moreover, 
be made on whatever scale is desired, and there can be no doubt that even the most 
skilled draughtsman can produce a better result by drawing on a large scale and sub- 
sequently reducing than by drawing over a print at the actual size required. The results 
certainly form an admirable testimony to the efficiency of the method. They will of 
course be corrected in front of the original walls before being passed for press. 


Professor Kurt Sethe has published a second and improved edition of his -[gyptische 
Lesestiicke (Hinrichs, Leipzig) which originally appeared in 1924. All those who are 
engaged in the teaching of Egyptian will be glad that a new supply of this most useful 
book should be available. The texts which it contains are all of the Middle Kingdom, 
and it is to be hoped that Professor Sethe will shortly make time to give us a series of 
New Kingdom texts equally well chosen. If he does, might we tentatively suggest that 
none but complete texts should be included. We realize that the appalling difficulties 
of parts of such Middle Kingdom texts as Prisse and The Peasant makes it inadvisable 
to insert them complete in a book mainly intended for learners. In the case of New 
Kingdom texts, which as a whole are less difficult, there is not the same excuse for 
omissions, and if one could rely on finding every text in its entirety the book would form 
a most invaluable place of rapid reference and would supply what is at present one of 
our most urgent needs. 


In this number appear two old friends in new dresses, the Bibliography of Ancient 
Egypt and the Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt. The first is the work of Professor 
Jean Capart, who among his other qualities possesses that of a bibliographer of the first 
order. His work has been printed in the language in which he wrote it. The labour of 
not merely translating it but of giving it the somewhat different turn which it would 
require in English would be so immense that it ought to be undertaken only if it could 
be regarded as absolutely necessary. Since all those hkely to make use of a bibliography 
of this kind obviously possess the necessary knowledge of French, the labour involved 
in the change could not possibly be justified. The Bibliography therefore appears in 
French, in which language we are convinced that it will prove not a whit less useful than 
in English. 

The Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt, so long furnished by Mr. H. I. Bell 
unaided, comes this year from the hands of several contributors, all of whom we thank 
for their collaboration in a dull but very important task. Mr. Bell is kindly acting as 
editor of the whole. 


The Society’s library has received a copy of Harmsworth’s Universal H istory, edited 
by J. A. Hammerton, in the ilustration of which a certain number of the Society's 
photographs and colour drawings have been used. The names of the contributors to 
this work form a very remarkable list of scholars, and one may hope that the fact that 
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such men can be gathered as contributors to a popular work of this kind indicates not 
merely great initiative on the part of the editor but also a real desire on the part of the 
public to draw its knowledge from the best sources. The sales of the History might 
throw an interesting light on this. Immense pains have clearly been taken to produce a 
really scientific publication and its value is much increased by the almost extravagant 
seale of its illustration. 


Since the above Notes were first set up we have had to deplore the deaths of two 
Egyptologists, Mr. A. C. Mace and Mr. A. G. K. Hayter. We hope to print in our next 
number some record of the life and work of both. 


Dr. Hall sends the following note: In connexion with Mr. Winlock’s publication in 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, of the new Hatshepsut statues found 
by him, the colossal limestone portrait of the queen (op. cit. fig. 47), is of great interest, 
since, so far as can be judged from the photograph, it seems to bear out the contention 
of Dr. Howard Carter and Mr. Newberry that the Tuthmosid head in the British Museum 
(No. 986), published in the Journal, x111, 133, is a portrait of Hatshepsut rather than 
Tuthmosis III. The likeness seems great. 


Dr. Hall writes: The stone of the British Museum head No. 986 was wrongly given 
in Journal, xii, 134, as “green basalt.’ It is in reality that characteristic Egyptian 
green “slate,” a stone that has often been mistaken for basalt, and is actually, Sir 
Flinders Petrie thinks, of volcanic origin. He calls it “a metamorphic volcanic mud, 
much like slate in composition but not in fracture” (Scarabs and Cylinders, p. 8). He 
names it “durite”; but as it was so often used to make heart-scarabs (a green stone 
being prescribed for this purpose), the name “kheprite” has been suggested for it 
(Journal, v, 75). 


Mr. P. E. Newberry sends us the following: The death occurred at Luxor on April 6th 
of Mohammed Bey Mohassib, the veteran dealer in antiquities who was known to, and 
esteemed by, all Egyptologists. During the summers that I lived at Luxor (1895 and 
1896) he was very often my guest, and he then told me much about his early career. 
Born in 1843, he started life as a donkey-boy, and among others whom he served in 
that capacity was Lady Duff Gordon, who taught him English. He then became an 
itinerant dealer in antiquities and it was the inadequately supervised excavations at 
Thebes and elsewhere that laid the foundations of his success as a merchant. In the 
early eighties of last century he opened his shop at Luxor, and through his hands have 
passed many of the most important Egyptian monuments that now enrich the museums 
of Europe and America. He was a man of fine character, generous, and beloved by all 
who knew him, especially by the poor of his native village. 


The Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, to which Egyptology already owes 
much and of which it hopes still more, has made a generous offer to the Society. The 
whole of the profits on sales in this country of the English translations of Professor 
Capart and Mlle Werbrouck’s Thebes. The Glory of a Great Past, and of the “album” 
for children based on it (published by Allen and Unwin) are to be presented to the 
Society for its excavations at Tell el-‘Amarnah. It is hoped that readers of the Journal 
will do what they can to encourage the sale of these two books, for they will by this 
means be doing a service to the Society. A notice of Thebes will be found on p. 202 of 
this number, 
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[very effort is made to secure u review, or ut least « notice, of every serinus work sent to ws, so lony as it 
lies within the scope of our Journal. The Editor cunnot, howerer, yucruntee thet any book will be reviewed, 
for many of those who alone ure cupuble of doing this work properly are already overburdened with it. 
A book which ts definitely unsuituble yor recier (nour puges is returned to the publisher.) 


Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell Cuirersity. By W. Ll. WesTERMANN and C. J. Kraemer, Jr. 1926. 
XX+287 pp. $10. 

One of the recent developments of Papyrology 1s the formation of considerable collections of papyri at 
yarious centres in the United States. From time to time a few specimens from these acquisitions have 
appeared in periodicals, but no attempt had hitherto been made to edit them m bulk. Cornell now leads 
the way with a substantial volume, which is assured of a hearty welcome. It comprises 55 texts, of which 
only one, a small fragment relating to mythology and perhaps a schvol exercise, has any literary preten- 
sion. Five are of the Ptolemaic period, two, if not three, of these helonginy tu the great Zenon archive ; the 
remainder are miscellaneous documents of the Roman age, mostly from the Arsinvite nome. As might be 
expected, they conform generally to types more or less familiar ; but though none are of great importance 
and one or two of the more attractive have been previously published, points of interest are by no means 
lacking. Thus Nos. 19-20 are useful additions to the extant land-returns uf the Diocletian period, and 
No. 24, a list of absconding defaulters from whom poll-tax aud dyke-tax were due, incidentally disposes of 
the view that Roman Egypt supplies any analogy te the modern poor-rate. On the other hand, certain 
pieces are included which have but slender claims, especially when economy, as one learns with some sur- 
prise from the preface, had to be considered. Owing to that necessity the volume was produced by the 
singular process of photographing type-written pages. The outcome is anything but svothing to the eye, 
and it is much to be hoped that this experiment, which moreover has not resulted in a low price, will*not 
be repeated. Its one advantage from the reader's point of view is that it perhaps tends to multiply 
facsimiles, which however, if of no special palaeographical interest, are less desirable than legible print. 
Economy might have been better studied by means of some compression of the commentary and transk- 
tions, as well as of sundry omissions. With texts of greater importance awaiting publication, the expendi- 
ture of valuable time and space upon items like Nos. 27-8, 32, 52, 54 appears regrettable. 

Successful decipherment is largely a matter of practice, and a rapid perception of what can ur cannot 
be right is the product of ample experience. That the texts here presented should admit of improvement 
is therefore no more than natural. A number of corrections have been made by G. Vitelli and M. Norsa 
in Studi italiani di Fil. Class. v.i, and may still be added to. For instance, in No. 11 the unread adjective 
in the middle of 1. 9 looks like dypivys. In 17. 28, 30, 32 a is probably (zpérepov}, not the numeral, and 
1. 32 should accordingly run rJais rovrav ddeAgais, (mpirepov) Tod m(arpos)(?) atrav ; inl. 34 Js is not éwe- 
pornOei]s but a remnant of a personal name. pérpo «TA. in 44. 8 is a statement of the particular measure 
used in the transaction concerned ; mrpoope(rpovpéve) is therefore certainly wrong, and 7AAns is more 
likely to conceal a personal name than to be connected with r7Acs : Kapiry in |. 2 is of course for Xapirn. In 
45. 9 the reading adopted is, as observed by Vitelli, unsatisfactory ; perhaps imép 7O]y xpdvov trav dxéd 
would fit. Should rerpaepp(at) in 33. 6 be rerpadéppiara)’? Inconsistencies between text aud commentary 
are occasionally observable. At 17. 17, for example, where «(v)yp/o, ix read, a note states that the first 
letter may be 8, but in that case the x should have been marked in the text as uncertain: no doubt the 
word is really syu(art), as in e.g. B.G.U. 667. 20. If, as rightly pointed out in the commentary, [..]3axarta 
in 29. 2 is evidently [ca]8axaria, why not make that restoration in the text and eliminate the note? The 
editors do not seem always happy in their selection of points for comment, eg. in No. 39 two lines are 
devoted to the everyday spellings ozovdiev and xarayio, whereas in 26.3 a dvAakimys (not -roTHs in papyri) 
of the second century 4.D., and the form oodcxdy in 29. 1, pass without comment ; or one would be glad to 
know how the abbreviation resolved as (airot) in 17. 25, &c., 1s written. Indices are commendably full, 
following closely the lines of E.E.S. publications. Whether the insertion of date with all proper names was 
worth while is open to question. ddpovAa€ is out of place among military terms. 

ARTHUR S. Henr. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 24 


a 
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Les Papyrus Bourtant. By Pavt. Coniart. Paris, 1926. 254 pp. 160 fr. 


The Bouriant papyri are a small collection formed by U. Bouriant while director of the French Institute 
of Oriental Archaeology at Cairo. Excerpts from one of them, a school exercise-book containing verses of 
Menander, &c., were printed as long ago as 1898, and the texts of a few others have appeared since then at 
intervals, but they are only now published collectively in a systematic and handsomely produced volume. 

A few are literary. Of the novelties in this category the most valuable is No. 8, fragment» from a 
treatise on dialects, with quotations from Sappho and Alcaeus (cf. Lobel’s edition of the latter, p. 75). 
Col. iy is fairly consecutive but not yet fully intelligible; a facsimile of it might with advantage have 
heen included in the four excellent collotype plates. Restoration would also have been assisted by an 
approximate indication of the number of letters lost in the lacunae. No. 3, which consists of several 
columns from a Christian homily, gains considerably in interest through Wilcken’s recognition of it 
(Archie vit 804) as belonging to a codex frum Achmim of which further portions are preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale ; a piece of that MS. copied by Wilcken in 1887 follows immediately on Col. ii of 
the Bouriant papyrus. The two sets of fragments should now be brought together and studied afresh, 
Homiletic literature is further represented in No. 4, part of a 6th-century leaf in which the names of Paul 
and Thecla occur among others. Of a small group of Ptolemaic documents, three letters from Pathyris of 
the year 88 B.c. had been previously published ; No. 9,as pointed out by Wilcken, Zc, contains signatures 
to a will. Nos. 13-63 are miscellaneous documents of the Roman period, some very fragmentary (of 43-63 
descriptions only are printed), but several of much interest. The most imposing is 42, a long roll inscribed 
on both sides with a survey-list drawn up by the comogrammateus of an Arsinoite village in the year 167. 
Numerous specimens of similar documents are to be found in other collections, but lack the comprehensive- 
ness of these 29 columns, which afford an insight intu the local tenure and cultivation of land in the 
middle of the second century A.b. comparable with that given by the Tebtunis papyri three centuries 
earlier. The information to be derived from this important text has been skilfully drawn out in M. Collart’s 
elaborate commentary. The Max( ) ovocia mentioned in 1. 82 and elsewhere is no doubt the domain of 
Maecenas, which is known to have been situated in the district under consideration ; for the dropping of 
the first iota cf. P. Rylands 207 introd. Several unsolved difficulties are presented by the two opening 
columns of the verso. In ll. 423 and 439 pu followed by a suspended w must be pum(apod), not rup(o)s, 
and pov in Il. 422 and 424 should represent some similar epithet. v(i)o(d) in 1. 435 &c. is unconvincing: can 
it be roid)? Another welcome acquisition is 18, which seems to be the first example of an agreement of 
partnership in the exploitation of a monopoly. Unfortunately it is in a poor state of preservation ; 
perhaps some of the lacunae may yet be healed by further study. In 15, a series of abstracts of contracts, 
ll. 44 f refer to a contract of marriage, and should run édy 6€ dtadbopas atrois yeva(pévys) (yopitwvrat?) an’ 
ArAnrov, drodolra) abry riv hepyny (cf. e.g. C.P.R. 27. 16); 1. 104 is presumably me[pi c@]uqv Avoay[i]Ba. 
In 16, an analogous document, a few emendations are suggested by the accompanying partial facsimile: 
1, 10 pyrpixov yada (but the preceding verb is not clear), 13 rpec]8(vrépov) abrot ddeX(pod)...rav mpér(epov) 
BuBA(wopvAdkwy) reredeurnk...), 14 mpoxet(ueveav) (dpovpay) 68’, 18 miorw S$’ pépos KAn(pov)?, 16 rev 
yeyuimvactapynkirav) O€optyx(er), and similarly yeyu(uvactapynxws) before ceonp(eiopat) in 1. 18. Nos. 23 
and 25 are well preserved private letters, the latter, in which a daughter announces her mother’s death, written 
fromm (Syrian ?) Apameia ; pe” [€]aurfs in 1. 9=per’ euavrjs and belongs to the protasis. In 23.13 Wilcken 
seems right in querying the name Tdopy : perhaps ra ¢yovra (Ta)uoira ef yy xrA. should be read. A rather 
lengthy list of misprints is given on pp. 253-4, but is neither exhaustive nor itself quite irreproachable. 

ARTHUR S. Hon. 


Der heutige Stand der rumischen Rechtswissenschuft. By Professor LEopoLD WENGER. Munich, 1927. 
vili+113 pp. 

This work is an expanded lecture, in which the free expression of personal points of view naturally 
predominates over close argument. The tone is professorial without being dogmatic: the lecturer is care- 
ful by references to literature to open the door to a critical appreciation of his teaching. These references 
do not profess to be complete, but as in all the writer’s work they are abundant and well-chosen. 

Professor Wenger has so much more to hold together than all but very few scholars that one feels that 
the duty of synthesis is specially incumbent on him, and at the same time that his synthesis, which he has 
here (in outline) made publici curis, is of special value to those whose range is more limited. He covers 
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with easy mastery an immense field, from prehistory to the most modern problems of politics and juris- 
prudence, but the readers of this Journal will not peruse many pages of this lecture without being made 
aware or reminded, sometimes in unexpected connections, of the significance of Egyptian studies. Certainly 
papyrological studies are here given their full value for world-history, though they are not the main theme 
of the discourse. But the chief purpose of the lecture is to produce a heightened sense of the interaction 
of races, institutions, ideas, periods, and of the significance of each detail for the whole, and to dwell in a 
short review on particular points would be a misrepresentation. One may be allowed, however, to call 
attention to the full and accurate summary of modern work and tendencies in the editing of the sources 
and in the preparation of mechanical aids (indexes and the like, to their utilisation (pp. 15 ff.). Of special 
interest to the Roman lawyer are the remarks on Digest criticism (interpolation question, Berytus: 
pp. 23 .), with which should he compared the account of J. Stroux’s recent Summum ius summa tniurta 
(Teubner) given in a later passage (pp. 102 ff.). 
F. pe ZULUETA,. 


The Tomb of Huy, Viceroy or Nubua in the reign of Tuttunkhamin. (No. 40.) (Lhe Theban Tombs Series.) 
By Nrya DE Garis Davies and Avan H. GaRpINER. Published under the auspices of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, London, 1926. 


Egyptology will very shortly be faced with a problem in regard to the private tombs of Thebes. 
If they are all to be published in full their literature will form a wood which cannot be seen for the trees. 
The time is probably ripe now for the appointment of some kind of commission to decide which tombs 
are worth copying and publishing in full, which are worth copying in part, and which are not worth 
copying at all. Such a commission might even make recommendations for the apportionment of the work 
worth doing between the various societies, institutions and private individuals interested in this particular 
class of publication. 

In the meanwhile we welcome the fourth volume of the Thebun Tombs Series, partly because it deals 
with a tomb almost all of whose contents deserve publication, partly because it is the product of that 
combination which alone is competent to do such work, namely, a first-rate draughtsman working with 
a first-rate philologist. 

The story of the deterioration of the private tombs during the 19th century is a sad one, but the 
authors have done their best to repair the loss by making full use of such early documents as the Hay 
and Wilkinson MSS., the note-books of Nestor [Hote and Weidenbach’s original drawings for Lepsius’ 
Denkmaler, The tomb itself has a special interest, for it is not only the most considerable and most 
tangible monument of the reign of TutCankhamin, but it also gives us some information, perhaps little 
more than corroborative of what we already had, about the administration of Nubia under the New 
Empire. What is more, it is a particularly fine specimen of Egyptian decorative art, the two tribute- 
scenes, that of the Asiatics and that of the Southerners, being adimirable examples of the Egyptian 
artist's ability to seize and render faithfully the national characteristics of surrounding nations. The 
Asiatic scene is also interesting historically. If we may believe Akhenaten, Syrian tribute was still being 
received in his twelfth year, and here in the tomb of Huy TutCankhamiin makes a similar claim, which we 
cannot lightly dismiss, though the tribute be presented strangely enough by a viceroy of Nubia, whose 
only title to preside over this ceremony is the very indefinite one of “king’s envoy to every land.” 

Professor Gardiner, who is responsible for the text, has carried out his task in the scholarly way which 
we have learned to expect from him. He has revealed himself in these volumes not only as an admirable 
translater and commentator of difficult and defective texts, but also as an acute and painstaking interpreter 
of the scenes which the texts accompany. Particularly striking is his explanation of the position occupied 
hy the various scenes and by the various parts of the same scene. On p. 29 there occurs what we now know 
iy be an overstatement, and if we draw attention to it here it is only as an interesting example of how the 
best may err when relying on negative evidence. It is stated that in Pl. NIN a certain Huy is seen 
holding a gold pectoral “the size of which has been ludicrously exaggerated.” When these words were 
written they were true within the limits of our experience. Since then, however, the tomb of Tutfankhamiin 
has produced a gold pectoral—not the happiest example of the Egyptian designer's art—more than twelve 
inches in breadth, that is at least three times the size of any previously known to us. Consequently Huy’s 
artist was guilty of no exaggeration. 

24-2 
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As for the drawing of the scenes, the name of Mrs. Davies is in itself a guarantee that they are 
of superlative merit. There are five excellent coloured plates, of which the finest is Pl. XXVIII, “The 
Homage of the Nubian Princes.” We are inclined to think that this is the best piece of colour reproduction 
from an Egyptian tomb which has yet appeared. Both Mrs. Davies herself and the makers of the plate 
are to be congratulated on the result. 

One suggestion in conclusion. Among plates nearly all of which are double it is difficult to turn 
quickly to any particular plate desired, because the alternate blank pages give one no clue as to one’s 
whereabouts. This difficulty could be very simply avoided by printing the number of each plate not only 
on the front but on the back, in such a way that it appeared at the top right-hand corner of the blank 
page preceding the plate. We believe that this is not at all a costly operation, and we know by experience 


that it makes reference to isolated plates five or six times as rapid. 
T. Eric Pret. 


duectent Egyptiun Muteriuls. By A. Lucas. Londou: Edward Arnold and Co., 1926, 
Ancient Lyyptiun Metallurgy. By H. Gartaxp and C. O. Bannister. London: Charles Griffin and 
Co., 1927. 

These two books are both written by specialists in exact sciences who have had exceptional opportunities 
of studying their respective subjects in relation to Egyptology. Consequently they both have a great deal 
of invaluable information to offer the Egyptologist of a kind which is normally beyond his reach. 
Archaeologists are realising more and more the necessity of calling in outside specialists, and no two 
experts could in their own lines be better chosen thau Mr. Lucas and the late Major Garland. But both 
the books under review are marred by an underlying attitude to the reader which is thoroughly unscientific. 

It seems that Mr. Lucas is so impressed with the inexactness of archaeology that he feels that he can 
talk down to us; that he can in short lapse from the exact standards of his own science to the loose ones 
of ours. Only on such a supposition can we explain the extraordinary ineftectuality of his references 
throughout this book. Although there are references on about three-quarters of the pages of the text, 
frequently to several authors and their works, in no single case, so far as I am able to discover, is the page 
indicated; and this in spite of the fact that the majority of the references are to isolated objects which in 
many cases one could not possibly expect to find in the index of the volume cited. On p. 142 there 
is a reference to an article by Noel Heaton in the Pupers of the Society uf Murul Decorators and Painters 
in Tempera, Not only is the title of the article omitted, but there is no mention of the fact that this 
article occurs in the second of the two volumes published—at some interval between one another. The 
pearl of this collection of almost useless references occurs, appropriately enough, on a page headed 
“shelly” (213). The passage reads: “A few objects of tortoiseshell...among which may be mentioned... 
a soundboard for a small harp,” to which is appended a note of three words: “ British Museum Guide” ! 
Which guide ? 

The principle underlying this grave fault has a deeper significance and has led to a vital misconception 
of the proper treatment of the subject. Mr. Lucas is entirely justified in accusing Egyptologists of repeating 
initial nistakes made in the past “without inquiry or verification” until, from constant repetition they 
have become accepted without question (pp. iv and v); and we cannot be too grateful for the many 
instances in which he has pointed out these errors and corrected them, both in journals and in the present 
volume. But this does not mean that he may ignore the work of archaeologists, as he confesses that he 
does (pp. ii, iv), in the matter of translations from the ancient records. If authorities differ in their 
translations, then at least he should consider the merits of the various sides in the light of his own 
investigations, Nor is it clear why “the ancient records” can “at best only have been second-hand 
originally ” (p. iv), unless he is referring to classical writers solely ; in which case his neglect of the actual 
Egyptian record is the more downright. Nor, again, has he the right, when dealing with precious stones, 
to say that although some of the names have been translated, the possibility of mistranslation excuses the 
author from taking any notice of this sort of information (p. 157). If in a matter which must clearly 
contain some element of conjecture no attempt is made to harmonise or sift divergent opinions, how can 
archaeologists be expected to pay due respect to the author when he impugns a fellow-chemist, Dr. Reutter, 
on account of such a materialistic investigation as the analysis of resins (pp. 118-19)? 

In short it is useless for Egyptologists to call in scientific experts or for these experts to preach to 
Egyptologists, unless the two are prepared to work together—the more literally so the better. And the 
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chief objection to Mr. Lucas’ book is that, because he has refused to take the archaevlogist into his 
confidence he has failed to do justice to many of the subjects which he discusses. Not only is the scientitic 
value of what he has to say frequently invalidated by the incomplete uature uf his references, but the book 
itself is far too small for the scope envisaged by him. Our chief hope is that the present volume is 
a sketch for a much bigger book—preferably to be written in collaboration with an Egyptologist—which is 
to follow. Unfortunately this is not likely to happen, as in spite of its faults, Ancient Egyptian Materials 
is itself too useful to be neglected by any Egyptologist, and will thus lessen the demand for a better book. 

Mr. Lucas’ frequent correction of traditional errors has been noted above. In sume cases these have 
already been dealt with by him elsewhere—e.y., the nature of Egyptian plaster: of the stone used for the 
Great Pyramid; of materials used in mutnmification with special reference to the absence of bitumen. His 
remarks on the distinctions in stones ,the nomenclature of which would appear to hold a different * blessed 
word” for every archaeolugist) are very salutary, though clearly the best description will not enable the 
layman to acquire proficiency in identifying different kinds without considerable practical experience of 
the stones. Mr. Lucas shows frequently that objects and materials which have regularly been called 
foreign by archaeologists, are almost certainly home products, or at least that there is no reason to look 
outside Egypt for their origin. An important example in the latter connection is the “fat” in the wavy- 
handled jars of Nakidah, with obviously far-reaching possibilities. His statements as to the possibility of 
hardening copper by beating alone, and his definite assertion ‘in complete agreement with Garland) that 
there was nu secret process of hardening the metal bevond the hammered stage, must be taken as final. 
On the other hand his view /p. 215) that copper was first produced in Egypt is based on the misinformed 
statement that “in every other country copper appears at a later date.” Putting aside archaeological 
arguments for the orig of copper working outside Egypt, which at least demand a more careful examination 
of the subject than Mr. Lucas has given it, the quotation above can hardly stand agaist the evidence from 
the first civilisation at Susa. Presumably Mr. Lucas himself will he less certain of Lis opmuon after seeing 
the amazing wealth of copper tools from the earliest graves (certainly before 3000 B.c.) excavated last 
season by Mr. Woolley at Ur. Clearly those graves represent a civilisation which presupposes a very 
considerable antecedent period of apprenticeship in copper-working, besides showing in their own copper 
contents a great superiority of technique over the contemporary copper remains from Egypt'. 

Similarly, through his neglect of Mesopotamian evidence the author has heen led to make a inuch too 
definite attribution of the ¢nvention of glaze (with less detinitely—as a rider—the origin of glass) to Egypt. 
Even were the lump of blue glass of about 2400 8.c¢ found by Dr. Hall at Abu Shahrain and now in the 
British Museum the only evidence for carly glass work in Mesopotamia it could not be so eanily disraissed 
as is implied by Mr, Lucas’ assertion. 

A few smaller points are worth noting. P. 21, the implication that the Egyptians did not snow of lime- 
burning till the Romans brought it from Europe is probably misleading, since the Cretans were burning 
lime for their frescoes at Knossos at the period of greatest contact between Crete and Egypt. Indeed 
there is the evidence of the painted pavements from Ameuophis IIl’s palace at Medinat Habu and from 
those of Akhenaten at Tell el--Amarnah, to show that the Egyptians had to some extent acquired the 

1 Since this review was written Mr. Lucas has published (Journal, xitt, 162 tf.) a somewhat longer plea for the 
discovery of copper in Ancient Egypt, but he does not there yive us any reason to modify our criticism. It is not 
generally denied that copper-working existed in Egyptian territory during the Middle and Old Kingdoms and even 
earlier, but it is regrettable that Mr. Lucas should dispute the opinions of such a well-known expert on copper- 
mining as Mr. T. A. Rickard in order to prove his view that Egypt supplied ail her own copper up to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Mr. Lucas dissociates himself from the ‘‘diffusionist’’ theory of a ‘single centre for the knowledge of 
copper.’ It is not clear, however, that he is not prepared to demand just such a primary position for Egypt, for his 
statement ‘+ but all stages of evolution from the simplest [copper] objects to the more complex have been found in 
proper sequence, and unless it can be clearly proved that copper was known outside Egypt at a period anterior to 
its use in Egypt, which has not yet been done, it is only reasonable to credit the Egyptians with the discovery” 
certainly implies that, were there proof that copper was known outside Egypt at a period anterior to its use in 
Egypt, we should have to conclude that the Egyptians (in spite of their sequence of copper objects) did acquire 
copper-working from outside. This seems to bring us back to the ‘‘diffusionist’’ theory. Whether that is a right 
view in this particular instance is perhaps a matter of opinion, but the most recent copper tinds from Mesopotamia 
are matters of very bulky fact. For some persons they may not preclude the possibility of an independent discovery 
of copper by the Egyptians (though certainly precluding the discovery of copper by them); but if we are to take 
Mr. Lucas at his word, he at least will now have to admit that Exypt borrowed the art of copper- working from 
abroad, 
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technique of true fresco at this time—clearly from Crete. P. 50, nut all red glass, at all events during the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, is of the cuprous oxide type which shows green breaks when corroded. P. 90, the red 
discoloration of gold was not always, as is here implied, eecideatal owing to impurities in the metal, 
though doubtless this was the origin of the discovery of the means to produce this red tint. Mr, Harold 
Ridge and later Dr. Alexander Scott have pointed out that the colour of the red »equins in a robe of 
Tutfankhamiin was intentional, being caused by the admixture of a small amount of iron with the gold. 
P. 130, also some of the cosmetic found in Tutfankhamiin’s Tomb has been analysed by Mr. Chaston 
Chapman and Dr. H. J. Plenderleith (Journ. of the Chem. Soc., Oct. 1926). Pp. 137, 138, in the New 
Kingdom pink colour was regularly obtained by simply mixing red and white. Pp. 141, 142, there is 
a cylinder seal in the British Museum of blue frit of the Sixth Dynasty. P. 149, the comparatively late 
date of the introduction of the domestic fowl into Egypt is surely no arguinent for denying the possibility 
(for which there seerns to be some material evidence) of the use of albumen a» a medium in painting: 
The duck wax the Egyptians’ “domestic fowl,” and they doubtless counted at least one or two good laying 
strains among the various breeds. A» a producer of albumen the “Egyptian Runner” could probably hold 
her own with the “ Buff Orpington.” 


Major H. Garland was, before the war, Superintendent of Laboratories at the Citadel, Cairo, where he 
had “exceptional opportunities for the collection and thorough examination of ancient metal specimens 
not easily obtained by other metallurgists.” After distinguished service in Arabia during the war, he was 
with Lord Allenby at the Residency in Cairo, as Director of the Arab Bureau. In 1921 ill-health 
compelled his return to England, where he died suddenly, six days after his arrival. 

This tragic incompleteness of his life is painfully mirrored in the book under review. Major Garland 
was at work on the manuscript when he died, but it was still in such an unfinished state that the 
publishers handed it over to Professor Bannister, of the University of Liverpool, to put in order. 

Professor Bannister is a metallurgist, and evidently very ul acquainted with ancient history. It is 
« great pity that he did not submit his proofs to the scrutiny of an Egyptologist hefure allowing the book 
tou go to press. This would have saved it from “howlers” and ineptitudes which may well damn it 
outright for an archaeologist who happens to open it at certain passages, © Piupi” for Pepi (pusstm), 
* Professor Flinders Petrie” (p. 6) and “Dr. Budge of the British Museum” (p. 86) are merely anachronistic ; 
to say that in the Eighteenth Dynasty ‘Asia was subdued” /p, 10), and to call the wife of Takeloth I 
“just pre-Saitic ? are inaccuracies ; to describe a bronze foot as engraved on each side with “the Ankle or 
symbol of life? may be the printers error, but looks very much as if it might be the editor’s; but to 
confuse Syria and Assyria on the same page, as he dees on two occasions (pp. 15 and 55), is a real offence. 

Tt may be some palliation that the book ts written primarily for metallurgists (though they also will be 
handicapped by the extraurdinary lack of references, and their unhelpfulness where they occur, ¢.g. of the 
olyject “generally alluded to as the Brazier of Khety, and now in the Louvre,” we are told “in the cutulogue 
uf the British Museum it is spoken of, ete.”). Moreover the buok is sufficiently intelligible to the layman— 
the important chapter on the metallography of antique metals is highly technical but presents its results 
clearly—to be obviously of first-rate importance for the study of metallurgy. Nor on the other hand 
should the Egvptologist be put off by the superticial if glaring faults enumerated above. 

The book contains six chapters, of which II and III (“ Bronze Industry of Ancient Egypt” and “Tron 
ge in Egypt,” respectively) are far the most important. The essential fact to be learnt from the former 
is that the ewe perdue or waste wax process of casting copper and bronze objects was in far greater use 
and lasted much longer than has generally been supposed, and that “raising,” ie. the “gradual shaping of 
a vessel by haminering” ‘as opposed to roughly casting and then finishing off with the hammer) was very 
much less in use than it is frequently stated to have been. One of the details in the evidence adduced tu 
prove these facts is perhaps of more interest than the facts themselves, namely the use of iron struts 
to hold the core in place when caxtiug by the above method. 

These iron struts go some way to secure our confidence it: Major Garland’s thesis put forward in the 
next chapter—easily the most important for Egyptologists. His thesis is that the Iron Age began with 
the Old Kingdoin in Egypt, that is about a miilennium and a half before it begins in Europe. In a long 
chapter he states his case forcibly, with nothing but the short list of four or five iron specimens dated 
before the New Kingdom as material evidence—the same list from which Lucas and Wainwright before 
argued for a late arrival of the Iron Age in Egypt, more in keeping with the European date and the slightly 
more frequent occurrence of iron specimens in Egypt from the late New Kingdom down to Roman times. 
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Wainwright implies (The Lubyrinth, Gerzeh and Meaczghuneh, 17) that the smelting of iron is a more 
difficult process than the smelting of copper. Actually copper is “far more difficult to obtain from its 
ores” than iron (Garland, p. 85). But given the two metals, iron is the harder tu work, particularly if the 
smith has not got handled hammers, as appears to have been the case with the ancient Egyptians, because 
it has to be worked hot. But this is a further point in favour of Garland’s view, for it helps to account for 
the one real ditticulty in the way of accepting an early date for the Iron Age, ie. the extraordinary rarity 
of iron remains. Garland argues that the difficulty of working the metal confined its use te a few and 
skilled craftsmen, as well as to those purposes only which could not be served by copper or bronze. These 
practically amount to one thing-—-providing the stone-cutter’s chisel. But copper and in its turn bronze, 
hardened by beating, were sufficient for the ordinary stones, limestone, sandstone, alabaster, ete., and were 
used for this purpose even after iron is generally considered to have been in regular use. Hevee the still 
compuraticdly rare occurrence of tron remains even ufter 1200 B.e.—a point to which Exyptologists have 
not allowed due weight. Moreover the supplies of the metal were probably not abundant. And finally, iron 
rusts and disintegrates much faster than, e.g., copper. 

This postulating of an early Iron Age in Egypt is no mere academic challenge. To the metallurgist it 
is the least difficult solution of a problem of which archaevlogist> haye all been aware for some time; to 
explain how the ancient Egyptians were able from the Third Dynasty onwards to incise the hardest stones 
they knew with clear-cut hieroglyphs, with apparently no harder metal than copper. 

With a view to its solution Mr, Lucas reminds us of the following points (lacteut Lyyptian Materials, 
p. 82): 1. Tools of flint and other hard stone were in common use, 2. Abrasives were used. 3, The 
Egyptians used other tools besides the chisel, ¢.g. drills and saws which could he fed with abrasives. 4. The 
infinite patience of the Egyptian worker. 

Take point 3 first. Major Garland shows that it is inconceivable that certain details, notably in the 
cutting of sinall hieroglyphs in granite ‘‘ with sides and bottums perfectly flat and corners sharp,” were 
done by any tool but a chisel, though he would certainly admit in general an extended use of saws and 
drills. Now he has found (Lucas’ point 2) by experiment, that a chisel of the best copper fed with emery 
is entirely ineffective against this stone. As to point 1, it is obvious to anyone who knows anything about 
flint, that its use as a chisel on hard stone ix quite impracticable because of the tendency of flint to flake ; 
and it would certainly not be possible to obtain a sufficiently fine edge on any other stone of sutticient 
hardness to cut granite, except with a still harder metal tool. On the other hand Mr. Lucay’ fourth pout 
is one to be stressed, and has scarcely been taken into account by Major Garland. The latter “strongly 
begs” us to try the copper-emery method ourselves, and describes the results as “to say the least, dis- 
heartening.” Unless “disheartening” is a euphemism, it rather gives away the less compromising phrases 
of his previous paragraph. One can imagine few more disheartening things than grinding out a large 
breccia pot in those still earlier days when even he would not postulate the use of iron, 

Nevertheless, weighing both sides of the argument it seems to the present writer that Garland has the 
better of it. And now fresh archaeological evidence is coming to his aid. Mr. Carter’s dagger from the 
tomb of TutCankhamtin caused a considerable sensation when it was published. A less interesting find 
(but still an important addition to the list)! of about the same period was made by Professor Griffith at 
Tell el--Amarnah in 1924, when he discovered in a house a limp of iron oxidised on to a bronze axe-head. 
How much more to the point than both these objects are the considerable remains of an iron weapon or 
tool, from one of the earliest tombs (before B.c. 3000) excavated by Mr. Woolley last season at Ur, and recently 
on exhibition in the British Museum? The chances of iron of that or later dates persisting in anything 
like recognisable form down to the present day, are far more remote in Mesopotamia than in Egypt, and 
it is therefore useless to argue that this was a unique specimen, Iron remains are just as rare in 
Mesopotamia at a much later date—-during the fourteenth century B.c.—when there is ample inscriptional 
evidence for its use—a date which incidentally is well antecedent to that commonly assumed for the 
general use of iron in Egypt. 

There is not yet enough evidence to prore Major Garland’s contention, but it merits, if not provisional 
acceptance, at least the very careful consideration of Egyptologists. For this chapter on the Iron Age, if 
for no other, this book should be read. 

Ss. R. K. GLANVILLE. 


1 Py, Hall tell, me that there is a pair of iron bracelets of the Eighteenth Dynasty in the collection of 
Mrs. J. H. Rea, roughly worked with dogs’ heads, 
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Kings and Queens of Ancient Egypt. Portraits by Winy1FRED Bruton. History by eminent Egyptolo- 
gists. Foreword by Professor J. H. Breasrep. London : Hodder and Stoughton. pp. 163. 18 plates. 


In this delightful book Mrs. Brunton has published colour reproductions of her miniatures representing 
some of the rulers of Egypt. In the Foreword her work is announced as a contribution to history. This is 
hardly correct and to review this work in an Egyptological journal brings with it the same difficulties as 
the discussion in a historical journal of a literary biography, such as those by André Maurois or Emil 
Ludwig. The literary biography deals with its hero for his own sake, while histury is only concerned with 
him in so far as he has influenced the course of events in his time. Portraits however are biographies 
condensed in one significant moment, pregnant of the past which it explains and of the future which it 
foreshadows. Both portrait and biography therefore, once assuming that proper use is made of all the 
available data in their conception, find their value dependent on the power of representation, the con- 
vincingness with which a particular subjective view on past life is rendered, the artistic qualities in short. 

In some cases the royal mummies, in others statues, have been the starting point for the resuscitation 
of these kings and queens in Mrs. Brunton’s mind ; and all the subsidiary features, such ay dress and 
ornaments, are given as truly as one may expect from an artist of such high archaeological standing. The 
rendering in a modern way of so many objects only known to us from Egyptian conventional drawings is 
often a revelation. But that the reconstruction of the appearance of these rulers is based on so much 
objective evidence does not do away with the fact that they are entirely subjective in essentials. For, of 
course, the attributes and the dead remains of a human being give but the smallest and least important 
elements which determine his bearing. Thus the powerful portrait of Seti I, whose mummy could be 
studied, is neither more nor less valuable than that of Ty, based on statues only, or than the dream-like 
vision of Khafra, frankly given as such ; for all three show the same penetrating understanding. The witty 
portrait of Ramses II remains somewhat more at the surface ; and those of Akhenaten and Nefertiti do 
not do justice to the complicated and interesting psychology of their subjects, and we may well hope that 
Mrs. Brunton will treat them again, using to the full the extensive material which Dhutmose’s workshop at 
Tell el--Amarnah has provided. 

Besides the pleasure they provide these portraits have a particular value for an Egyptologist because 
they compel him to scrutinize anew his own ideas on these monarchs now that he is confronted with the 
impression they created on the highly sensitive mind of an artist able to render what appeared to the 
mind's eye. 

Ax to the text of this volume, it is obvious that it will be best either where it provides a word-picture 
permeated by the same spirit as the portrait to which it refers (this is the case with Mr. Winlock’s 
charming treatment of Tetisheri) or where it merely gives facts without attempts at literary biography. 
Professor Peet’s discussion of the ‘Amarnah-rulers deserves special notice ax it contains original research, 
and is in fact the most up-to-date treatment of that important period. 

\ H. FRANKFORT, 


The Credibility of Herodotus’ Account of Egypt. By WitHELM SPIEGELBERG, translated from the German 
by A. M. Brackmay, Oxford: B, Blackwell. 1927. Pp. 40, 2 plates, 5 figures in text. 


This little book is a translation of a lecture delivered by Professor Spiegelberg and published by Winter 
of Heidelberg in the series Orient und Antike. The discussion is mainly confined to testing the credibility 
of the historical statements of Herodotus with regard to Egypt, since it is in this respect that his account 
has been mostly called in question. The circumstances of Herodotus’ tour in Egypt are reviewed, and the 
very probable conclusion reached that he never came into contact with the upper classes of the country, 
but that his informants were innkeepers, dragomans, and minor officials of the temples ; just the types in 
fact with whom the tourist in any land comes most into contact. On this supposition rests the whole of 
Spiegelberg’s argument, for his main thesis is that the marvellous tales which are embodied in Herodotus’ 
history and which have earned for him so much disrepute as a romancer are just those folk-tales which 
were current in his time among the lower classes, to which his cicerones chiefly belonged. An apt com- 
parison is made with the extraordinary tales told by the modern dragoman to tourists in Egypt today. 

Herodotus is thus acquitted of the charge of deliberate lying, but one must admit that by the insertion 
of such stories in a serious work he shows a lack of the critical faculty which is in marked contrast to 
the acuteness of his observation in other matters. Nevertheless, as Spiegelberg points out, his very cre- 
dulity has enshrined for us folk-tales which would otherwise have been lost, and thus enables us to catch 
something of the spirit of the Egypt of the fifth century B.c. 
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This lecture is to be recommended to all, Egyptologists and others, who are interested in the classical 
accounts of the Ancient East, and Dr. Blackman has done a great service in rendering Spiegelberg’s paper 
available to those to whom German is either an obstruction or a stumbling-block, The translator’s foot- 
notes are of value in supplementing the text at certain points, 

R. O, FAULKNER, 


Etudes @égyptologie: Buses, méthodrs et résultats de la chronologie yyptienne. Par Raymoxp WEILL. 
Paris: P. Geuthner. 1926. Pp. 216. 


M. Weill begins this book with a brief account of the systems of Egyptian chronology current prior 
to Meyer's exposition of the Sothic method of date-determination in 1904, and describes the steps which 
led up to Meyer's work. He re-states the grounds on which the Sothic system is based and submits it to a 
fresh examination. For this system to have any value for fixing Egyptian chronology, it must be tirst 
demonstrated that the slow revolution of the Egyptian civil year on the fixed Sothie year pursued its 
course undisturbed throughout the period with which chronologists are concerned, and a chapter is devoted 
to discussing this point, the conclusion reached being that there was no adjustment of the two calendars 
within the dynastic period. The date for the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty given by the 
astronomical calculations is sufficiently in accord with the historical evidence to show that there was no 
interference with the calendar as far back as that date, and although there is no decisive evidence of non- 
adjustment during the Second Intermediate Period, the arguments advanced by M, Weill against the 
possibility of adjustment of the calendar are very weighty. 

As a result of his re-examination, the author accepts the Sothic chronology, and, in accordance with 
his views previously expressed elsewhere, adheres to the “short” dating of Meyer. The corruption of the 
“ Manethonian” figures for the Second Intermediate Period ix demonstrated hy the remarkable arith- 
metical relations which exist between them, but M. Weill goes further, and attempts from those relations 
to establish the prototype of the dynastic figures of the Greek writers fur the Thirteenth to Seventeenth 
Dynasties, The result at which he arrives allows 259 and 151 years for the Fifteenth aud Seventeenth 
Dynasties respectively, and an unknown number of years for the Thirteenth, while the Fourteenth and 
Sixteenth drop out completely. Results, however, which are derived solely from the manipulation of 
figures are very precarious, and Weill himself takes no account of these totals in the scheme of chronology. 
The Turin Papyrus of Kings is entirely ignored in the discussion of this period. 

With regard to the period prior to the Twelfth Dynasty, the author accepts Meyer’s datings, but with 
the reservation that they might perhaps be reducible by a century, the burden of difference falling on the 
Seventh to Tenth Dynasties. Assuming a mean date of B.c, 2500 for the Sixth Dynasty, he points out 
that the dates of working expeditions to Sinai and Hamméamiat recorded during that period fall between 
February and July of the Gregorian calendar, whereas the normal season for expeditions durmg the 
Middle Kingdom lay between January and April. Weill is inclined to bring the date of the Sixth Dynasty 
down a century to obtain agreement between the seasons, but the discrepancy may be due simply to the 
paucity of records in the Old Kingdom, and as we lack the conclusive evidence of a Sothic date in the Old 
Kingdom it is safer to accept Meyer’s figures, which are based on the Turin Papyrus, Borchardt’s theory, 
which would date Menes in B.c. 4186, is rejected in toto. Weill denies Borchardt’s supposed high Nile 
datings in the early Annals, and equally rejects the latter’s view that the Palermo and the Cairo fragments 
come from two different monuments. He is of opinion that they are portions of the same document and 
supports his view by a comparative table of measurements. These measurements, though only approximate 
in the case of the Palermo stone, agree so closely that it is ditficult to believe that the two fragments are 
not connected. 

From the general historical chronology the author proceeds to the difficult questions of the month- 
names and their corresponding feasts. In discussing the apparent discrepancy between the arrangement 
of the monthly feasts shown by the Ebers calendar and that shown in the later temple-calendars and 
the Graeco-Roman month-names he rejects the theory advanced by Gardiner and supported by Meyer, 
according to which there was a backward shift of all the feasts in the calendar to the extent of one month 
at a date subsequent to that of the Ebers list, and adheres to that of Sethe, whose view is that the feast 
after which a given month was named was celebrated at the end of that month and culminated on the first 
day of the following month, so that for example the feast of the “ Birth of Ré‘,’ after which the twelfth 
month was named, was actually dated on lst Thoth. The feast-calendars of the temples, as well as of the 
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Ebers Papyrus, seem to have referred to a fixed (Sothic) year which was used for religious events alone, 
the corresponding months of the civil year being named in accordance with those of the religious calendar. 
Just before the beginning of the Christian era, the Alexandrine calendar was introduced, with its 
New Year’s Day on the 29th or 30th August (Julian), so that for a while there were three calendars in use 
at the same moment. This remarkable state of affairs renders it necessary to ascertain to which calendar 
uw given date refers, and this point is illustrated in this book by a discussion of the dating of the feasts of 
Osiris, stated by Plutarch to have taken place in the month of Athyr. These feasts however are dated in 
the temples on the 26th Khoiak, which in the Sothic calendar corresponds to the middle of Athyr in the 
Alexandrine calendar, so that it is clear to which systems the datings of the temples and of Plutarch 
respectively refer. On the other hand, the testimony of the Decree of Canopus and of the astronomer 
Geminos points to religious events having been dated in terms of the shifting civil year. Weill gets over 
this difficulty by suggesting that this latter state of affairs held good only for certain places or perhaps 
certain periods, and maintains that all the temple calendars which have survived refer to the Sothic year, 
During the Roman period the winter solstice was marked by celebrations on the 5th-6th January 
(Julian), which were Osirian in character, and it would seem as if a second Osirian cycle fell on that date, 
During this period however the true solstice fell on 22nd December, and this also was marked by religious 
feasts. Weill points out that the January date was the true solsticial date at about the end of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and suggests that it was at this time that the second Osirian cycle was instituted. He further 
shows that the 22nd December, the true solsticial date in the Roman period, coincided in the Alexandrine 
calendar with 26th Khoiak, the traditional day in the Sothic calendar of the Osiris mysteries, Frotn this 
coincidence he seeks to demonstrate that ultimately the mysteries were transferred from the old calendar 
to their traditional date in the new Alexandrine system, in order to agree with the solstice, supporting his 
view by passages from the Edfu calendar and the bilingual Rhind papyri which in his opinion show that 
the old feasts of 26th Khoiak also had a solsticial character, The appearances certainly are in favour of 
this supposition, but even though it may be correct for the late period, it is difficult to imagine that the 
Osiris feasts of Khoiak bore a solsticial character in the earlier times, for the further one goes back in 
history the further they become removed from the true solstice. As a matter of fact there is no direct 
evidence of the observance of the solstices at all prior to the Graeco-Roman period ; on p. 119 of this book 
Weill himself says: “ Mais le solstice, d’été ou @hiver, est sans doute, de tous les phénoménes de Pannée 
xolaire, celui dont le temps précis est le moins accessible 4 Yobservation simple.” It seems therefore im- 
probable that the Osiris celebrations had a solsticial character until very late in history, and equally 
improbable that a special solsticial festival was inaugurated in the Twelfth or Thirteenth Dynasties, 
Although it is inevitable that some of the conclusions reached in this book will not attain universal 
acceptance, yet it performs a great service in bringing together into a convenient compass the most recent 
discussions of the Sothic chronology and the religious calendars, the chapters on the Alexandrine calendar 
and the late religious festivals being of great interest. There are however one or two matters which one 
would like to see treated at greater length. In the discussion of “short” versus “long” chronology, for 
example, it would not have been out of place for the author to have summarised briefly the results of his 
work on the Second Intermediate Period and to have shown how he proposes to fit the long series of names 
in the Turin Papyrus into the chronology. The possibility of a serious error in the ancient observations of 
the heliacal risings of Sirius, suggested by Hall in the Cambridge Ancient History, is not discussed, and his 
equation of the “ Menophres” of Theon with Afn-phty-ré Ramesses 1 is quite overlooked, Weill failing to 
find a satisfactory identification. Nevertheless, this is a most useful book and it should find a place on the 
shelves of all who are concerned with the problems with which it treats. 
The type used in printing is clear, and misprints are few, but in the hieroglyphic passages quoted the 
Op is in nearly every case printed sideways O. This is a small matter which might well be rectitied if a 


second edition of the book should be called for, 
R. O, FAULKNER. 


The Oxford Excavations in Nubia. By F. Lu. Grirriva, M.A. Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
xi-xiv. Liverpool, 1924-7. 

In 1924 we noticed in this Journal (x, 191-3) the detailed reports in course of publication by Professor 

Griffith of the excavations he conducted in Nubia during several consecutive seasons up to 1913. Our 

previous notice dealt with those instalments of the report which appeared in the years 1921-31, and we 


1 Liverpool Annals, viti-x. 
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now have to consider the further contributions to the report that have been published by Professor 
Griffith from that point to the end of 19271. 

It is notable that in Lower Nubia compact groups of remains occur that belong to well-defined periods, 
but without apparent link to what precedes or follows then. In the previous parts of Professor Grithth’s 
reports, the relatively abundant remains of the New Kingdom have been dealt with, hkewise the numerous 
but less important finds belonging to the Ethiopian Dynasties“, but thereafter there is a complete break 
until the age of the Ptolemies. The paucity or absence of remains leads Professor Grittith to think that 
Lower Nubia during these intervals passed out of cultivation and settled habitation’. 

Since the Oxford Expedition ceased to operate in 1913, Dr. Reisner has carried on extensive excavations 
at Napata and Merve, and his results, combined with those previously ubtained, have enabled him to 
outline a scheme of historical sequence based upon archaeological grounds, since practically no help is to 
be obtained from written records. According to Dr. Reisner, the Ethivpian kingdom of Napata was forced 
to cede, or at least to share, its supremacy with Meroe after the reign of Nastasen. Hence the Mervitic 
kingdom came into existence about 3008.c., but the ‘ Meroitic Period’ is used by Professor Grittith as a 
convenient label for the time during which pagan Nubia with its survivals of Pharaonic religion and art 
was under the influence of the contemporary Hellenistic culture of Greece aud Rome, a period which is 
most marked in Lower Nubia from the end of the first century B.c. to the middle of the third century a.D. 

The large cemetery of the Meroitic Period at Faras+ was explored in the seasons 1910-12, and yielded 
a large crop of antiquities. The total number of graves excavated wa» about 2000, but as inany of these 
had been re-used, the actual number of burials was far larger. Owing to the alluvial nature of the soil, 
and to subsequent irrigation, the general condition of the graves was bad. Most of them were large 
enough only for a single interment, but some were spacious chambers which probably had superstructures. 
A gradual evolution from simple cave-graves to rectangular brick-lined graves can be discerned. So far as 
can be ascertained from the damaged state of the human remains, it would appear that the bodies had not 
been bandaged or enclosed in cartonage as was usual during the Ptolemaic period in Egypt aud elsewhere 
in Nubia’, From the numerous studs found it seems probable that the bodies were buried in garments, 
and a few fragments of coarse cloth, sometimes dyed red, were discovered, It further seem» improbable 
that mumumitication had been attempted, for had it been, it is likely that traces of the molten resin with which 
Ptolemaic mummies were treated would have survived even in a damp soil. By the complete absence of 
reference to such traces of resin in Professor Griffith’s report, we can be assured that none was found. 
Possibly the custom may already have been introduced of packing the corpse externally in salt which was 
the usual method of preservation in Coptic times when burial in garments was also in vogue, If this 
method had been employed at Faras, the dampness of the soil would have caused the salt to deliquesce, 
and the body consequently to decay. The objects found in this burial ground are particularly interesting, 
and include a very fine series of decorated pottery ’. 

Of the superstructures, most, if not all, were of a masfabu-like shape, with shrines. All bad been 
plundered, but the fragments recovered from the chambers suggest that the equipment must originally 
have been rich: in one of these chambers the gold jewellery, reproduced in colour, was found®. On the 
outskirts of the Farasy cemetery were found some graves of the type ealled by Dr. Reisner “ X-group.” 
These are of a primitive character and contain contracted burials together with objects of poor quality and 
workmauship® 

In addition to the funerary objects from the cemetery, Faras yielded an interesting series of other 
remains, the most notable being a fortified enclosure, and a series of antiquities frum a palace. There are 
also extensive remains of churches of the Christian period”, and these have well-preserved, though gene- 
rally fragmentary, wall-paintings, which may be compared with those found by Quibell at Sakkarah®, A 
very interesting small church was excavated at the south-east end of the mustubs-tield of the Faras 
cemetery 8. Near this church ig a Christian burial-ground, in which the graves are vaults or rectangular 
chambers with superstructures. It is interesting to note that a regular feature of these graves 18 the use 
of whitewash, both on the superstructure and sometimes within the vault, The association of “whited 


1 Liverpvol Annals, XI-x1v. 2 Op. cit., VII, Ix. 3 Op. cit., x, 119. 

+ Op, cit., x1, LAL ft. 5 Of, rch. Survey of Nubia, Report for 1908-9, u, Pls. xx ff. 

® Liverpool Annals, xu, 59. 7 Op. cit., x1, Pls, xiv fi. 

* Op. cit., xu, 63. and Pl, xx. 9 Op. cit., x11, 69 ff. W Op, cit., xm, 17 ff. 
LL Op. cit., xm, 50ff., Pls. xxxi ff. 2 Quibell, Ercuvations at Suyqaura 1906-7, Pls, x] if, 


18 Liverpool Annals, xiv, 57 tf 
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sepulchres” with Christian burial is very widespread and its use survived in this country almost within 
living memory'. Other Christian burial-grounds were explored on the western side of Faras. 

On the high desert to the west of Faras is a small group of grottoes dating from the New Kingdom. 
One of these had been appropriated by a Christian anchorite who had converted the chamber into a 
decorated cell?. On the whitewashed wall is inscribed a series of texts in square compartments. These 
texts, which have been known since the time of Wilkinson’, have been copied by various modern scholars, 
and they include the Nicene Creed and the sayings of saints and holy men of the type known to us from 
the large manuscript collections: in many cases the names and dates of the writers are appended. 
Another group of Christian sites was explored on both sides of the Nile in the neigh ourhvod of Faras'. 

The arrangement of this extensive series of reports, which bas now reached an aggregate of 509 pages 
and 316 plates is excellent, for the account of each locality worked and of the antiquities there discovered 
is preceded by a history of Lower Nubia during each successive period. By these historical introductions 
and by his frequent discussion of conclusions, Professor Griffith has rendered the report—-which in other 
hands might have been no more than a tiresome catalogue of sites and finds—a most valuable and in- 
teresting account not only of the work done by the Oxford Expedition, but of its bearing upon the history 
and culture of the localities explored and of the periods that they represent. The collotype plates are 
excellent. Warren R, Dawson. 


A History of the Ancient World. Vol. 1. The Orient und Greece, By M. Rostovrzerr. Translated from the 
Russian by J. D, Durr, 418 pp., LXxxIX plates, 36 figs., 5 maps. Oxford Press, 1926. 

Orientalists must have turned to this book already with interest. Written by an eminent scholar 
whose special theme has led to considerable researches in the history of Egypt and Asia Minor in classical 
times, this book has much to recommend it. The outlook is broad, the style free from the worst vices of 
the “scientific” history, the translation into English excellent, the illustrations better than in any current 
book of the kind. The most natural question to ask is, What purpose will it serve? It originated as a 
course of lectures to Freshmen at a University; but the chief object was to collect Professor Rostovtzetf’s 
own fundamental views and ideas on ancient history. It is in fact an introduction to an immense subject, 
but is intended to give a single view, designed both for students and the general reader ; it is devoid of the 
baggage of learning, but has a good bibliography. The book has, then, a unity of conception which will 
make it attractive reading. 

The first part of the work dealing with Oriental bistory down to Darius occupies about 175 pages, and 
is a fair and impartial summary. The present writer must confess to having found the section cramped ; 
the effort to put in all the known facts together with a broad view of the historical trend has led perhaps 
to a lack of that easy mastery noticeable when Professor Rostovtzeff turns to the classical world. There 
is little to be said about the statements contained. Time will doubtless bring the necessary corrections. 
ti the next edition doubtless the Kharri or Khurri (p. 67) will be associated with the Subaraeans on the 
score of language; the use of mercenaries (p. 144) should be specially restricted to Egypt, for there is no 
proof of it in Assyria, or in Babylonia, unless an isolated Greek adventurer be counted such; Persian 
tolerance of Babylonian religion (p. 153) probably ceased shortly after the reign of Darius, for the wide- 
spread destruction of Babylonian temples to be seen at Babylon, Borsippa, Ur, can only be dated to the 
Persian period ; “incantations against these spirits are” not “found in thousands among the cuneiform 
texts on Babylonian cylinders” (p. 166) but on stone amulets and clay tablets—a point of archaeological 
haportance ; “ Tiamat and his monstrous brood” (p. 167) may be a momentary lapse; I rather doubt the 
description of the divine symbols as “ sceptres” (p. 169, fig. 14). In general, Professor Rostovtzeff takes a 
invre generous view of ancient Oriental religion than some will be inclined to do; surely the words 
*,..religion passes out of its primitive chaos to order and system; and...its moral and spiritual aspect 
becomes, especially in the more enlightened classes, more and more predominant over the primitive terror 
and superstition born of terror” constitute a serious mis-statement of the facts ? 

May the book pass through many editions! No better fate can befall it than to fall into the hands of 
schoolboys in leisure hours; we believe that it will give them something that books confined to classical 
history cannot give, a wider outlook on the ancient world, and a keener appreciation of the true genius of 
the Greeks. Sipyey SMITH. 


1 J. E, Vaux, Church Folk-Lore, Ind ed., London, 1902, pp. 162-3. 2 Liverpool Annals, xrv, 81 ff, 
* Topography of Lhebex, 1835, p. 498. + Liverpool Annals, xtv, 97 ff. 
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The Psulmists, By Hugo Gressmann, H. W. Rosrnsox, T. H. Rosryson, G. R. Driver, and 
A. M, Brackmay. Edited with an Introduction by D. C. Snresox. Oxford University Press, 1926. 


The main interest to Egyptology of this group of essays consists in a section written by Dr. Blackman 
on the Psalms in the light of Egyptian research. This is a sober and diypassionate exposition of the facts 
concerning the reputed borrowings from Egyptian literature in the Hebrew Psalms. In view of the 
extravagant statements which have been made on this subject, especially since the publication of the 
Amenope papyrus, Dr. Blackman’s calmly reasoned essay is of very great value. Though not denying the 
direct influence of Egyptian works on Hebrew literature, he draws attention to the evidence of borrowings 
in the contrary direction, and attributes to Semitic origins that element in Egyptian religion of the New 
Empire which consists in the realization of the fact of sin and the need of forgiveness. It is this, 
combined with the native cheerfulness and love of nature of the Egyptian, which explains the religious 
outlook of the Eighteenth and following dynasties, “an outlook so closely resembling that of the Psalmists 
that it can alinost be said that the Songs of Sion were being sung in a strange land before they were sung 
in Sion herself.” 

T. Eric Perr. 


The Fellahin of Upper Eyypt. By Winurauo 8. Buavka ax, London: Harrap, 1927. 


Miss Blackmau’s work is of the highest interest and importance to anthropologists at large and to 
Egyptologists in particular. For six years she has spent several months annually among the peasants of 
Upper Egypt, endeavouring to rescue for science information about their methods of life and thought 
before these become completely deformed and destroyed by being forced into the vulgar and uniform 
mould of advancing civilization. 

One of the difficulties of the sciences of ethnology and anthropology is that their material consists to a 
large extent of evidence which is, to say the least of it, suspect. Much of our knowledge of the rites and 
customs of modern tribes rests on the report of traders, missionaries and travellers almost devoid of any 
equipment which might suit them for the task of collecting anthropological evidence. The two most 
essential requisites—apart from the more intimate personal qualities such as that aptly styled by 
Dr, Marett “a genius for hobuobbing ”—are firstly a sound training in the principles of anthropology, and 
secondly an intimate knowledge of the language or languages concerned. With the first Miss Blackman 
eqnipped herself by a serious course of study including the taking of a Diploma in Anthropology in the 
University of Oxford. That she also possesses the second is clear from a close examination of the List of 
Arabic Words at the eud of her volume, where she reveals that scrupulous accuracy and regard for small 
differences of sound and pronunciation which show that a language has been studied nut only with care 
but with affection. S¢ ste omnes! Miss Blackman possesses also an accidental advantage in that she has 
constantly at her immediate disposition her brother's erudition concerning the life, and especially the 
magic and religion, of Ancient Egypt, a store of which she has not failed to make admirable use. 

The results of her researches as so far published consist in a nuinber of articles in various journals and 
the present volume, which is intended as a popular work, and contains only a fraction of the material 
which she has already accumulated. It is arranged in a readable manner under various well chosen heads, 
It forms easy and pleasant reading both to those who do not know Egypt and to those of us to whom 
the guttural bickerings of the Alexandrian dock-labourer as our ship nears the quay are among the 
most tuneful music in the world. 

From the Egyptological point of view the value of the book lies in the fact that so much of what is at 
first inexplicable in Ancient Egypt receives light and explanation from this study of the modern customs 
and lore. This is a subject touched on in the last chapter, but one which is naturally capable of much 
greater development, which either Miss Blackman or her brother will nv doubt eventually give it. Its full 
importance can be best realized by those of us who have excavated an ancient Egyptiau town site, such as 
that of Tell el--Amarnah, where many features which were obscure to us were at once intelligible to the 
native workmen, who are still using precisely the same thing in their villages. 

The volume is well and fully illustrated. Most of the photographs are quite excellent: a few only, 
e.g. Figs. 27, 36, 41, 127, and 148, are less good. A photographer friend who saw the book otfered the 
opinion that in some casey the photographer, anxious to get the figure as large as possible, had advanced 
too close for the focus of the snapshot camera which must of necessity be used for such work, with conse- 
quent loss of sharpness to the image. He suggested that rather than do this it would be better to secure a 
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sharper if smaller image and have it enlarged to the required size. I give this opinion for what it is worth. 
To my less sophisticated eye, however, it looks as if in some cases at least the old old difficulty of holding 
the camera steady, which most of us know so well, had caused the defect. Some people get over this by 
always resting the camera on something solid, others acquire almost at once the trick of a steady grip, and 
then marvel at those of us who cannot. The anthropologist is occasionally wituess of unique scenes, and 
it is important that he should be so complete a master of the art of snapshot photography that failure is 
iunpossible to hin. 

We welcome the book most cordially, and look forward to seeing not only more of its kind, but also the 
more specifically scientific work at which Miss Blackman hints. No doubt she is possessed of a divine 
anxiety to get as much as possible collected before it is lost for ever, but we need not remind her that 
knowledge stowed away in a scholar’s notebooks is often just us effectively lost as that which has never 
heen gathered. It will shortly become her duty to review her position and to make some definite apportion- 
ment of her time between collection and publication. 

T. Ertc Pret. 


A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By Eowyn Brvax. London: Methuen and Co., 1927. 

This book, which replaces Mabaffy’s work of the same name in Sir Flinders Petrie’s series, is to be 
cordially welcomed as the only up-to-date account in English of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Dr. Bevan, while 
paying a well-deserved tribute to the work of his predecessor, has wisely decided to re-write the history in 
his own way, inserting here and there a characteristic passage from Mahafty in inverted commas. I notice 
that on p. 352 he has been misled by Mahaffy into confusing the sukiyu or water-wheel with the Archimedean 
screw, but this is an exceptional slip; in general he has sifted the contents of the earlier book very carefully 
and critically. The dynastic history is recounted in eleven pleasantly written chapters, no easy task, while 
as an interlude between the reigns of Ptolemy II and Ptolemy III we have a long description, largely 
derived from papyri, of the internal organization of the country. Dr. Bevan seems to have utilized all the 
material that has come to light in recent years. Inevitably some of his remarks and judgments will have 
to be modifed when this material has been more thoroughly scrutinized. For instance, the theory (p. 77) 
that on Nov. 12 or 13, 247 B.c. Ptolemy III became co-regent with his father is already discredited, and 
I have noted various other erroneous or disputable statements, which are of no great interest except to the 
specialist, But in the imperfect light of our present knowledge we may say that the author has given us as 
good a sketch of the Ptolemaic state as the scope of his work permitted. It seems to me a very successful 
achievement. 

Dr. Beyan’s views are for the most part sane and sober, but he has propounded one or two new theories 
vn which I tind it hard to agree with him. As regards the vexed question concerning the vids who appears 
as co-regent with Ptolemy IT from 266 to 259 B.c., he rejects two of the former explanations on the ground 
that they are irreconcilable with the statement of the scholiast on Theocritus xvi, 128, that Arsinoe II 
died drexvos, His own view is that the vids was an elder and short-lived brother of Euergetes. But the 
xcholiast has carefully given us the names of the children of Ptolemy and Arsinve I, and this elder brother 
is not among them. Nor is it correct to say that Arsinoe II adopted these children. It was the king who 
adopted her as their mother, probably long after her death. Nor, again, need drexvos in the passage referred 
to mean more than that Arsinoe died without bearing any children to her last husband. On the whole, the 
view of Beloch that the vids was the son of Lysimachus and Arsinoe accords better with the evidence and 
with the political situation than any other that has been proposed. 

Another new suggestion made by Dr. Bevan is that the ddepq who figures in the historical papyrus from 
Gurob is not Berenice the daughter of Philadelphus, but Berenice the wife of Euergetes visiting her husband 
“at the front,” or rather, it would seem, directing military operations from Antioch before her husband had 
arrived there with the main Egyptian force. A romantic conjecture, but the Gurob text remains to me a 
mystery. 

In discussing the daéporpa, the tax which in year 23 of Ptolemy II was taken over from the temples by 
the government and devoted, at least nominally, to the maintenance of the cult of Arsinoe Philadelphus, 
Dr. Bevan has overlooked one important fact. The daépoipa was a tax on orchards and vineyards, and the 
transfer took place just at the time when the government was endeavouring to make Egypt a great fruit- 
growing and wine-producing country. This appears very clearly in the Zenon correspondence, more 
especially in the letters of Apollonius the dioecetes. More than that, the papyri show that all or almost all 
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the new vineyards and orchards were in the hands of the Greek settlers. We cannot say how much of the 
dmopoipa was paid by foreigners, but certainly it must have been a very large proportion of the whole 
amount. Was it equitable then that these people, who were developing the land with the encouragement 
of the government, should be heavily taxed for the benefit of a religion which was not theirs? It seems to 
me that the king was perfectly right not to allow this unearned increment to flow into the coffers of the 
Egyptian temples, But in fact the action which he took was a compromise. He retained the tax, but 
diverted the proceeds to a State cult in which all classes of the population were obliged to take part. 
During his reign the Arsinoeia was a very great festival, at which every man was expected to sacrifice 
according to his means, and no doubt the government maintained the service of the cult, not only at the 
festival but throughout the year, with a lavish hand. But itis probable that even from the first the proceeds 
of the dépoipa were far greater than the current expenditure on the cult and that the king had a large 
balance at his disposal. 

The reform of the Egyptian calendar, as proposed by the priests in the Canopic inscription, is ascribed 
to a Greek brain in Alexandria, supported by the royal will (p. 207). This seems an unnecessary assumption 
when we reflect that the Egyptians were quite capable of devising the required adjustment and that the 
object of it was to stabilize the recurrence of their own festivals with reference to the solar year. Why should 
we suppose the Alexandrians to have troubled about the slight imperfection of the Egyptian calendar, which 
they had not yet begun to use in Alexandria, when we know that they neglected to regularize their own 
calendar, in which the dated festivals moved round the seasons with far greater rapidity than in the Egyptian 
year? Moreover, if the reform had been ordered by the king, it would have been effected ; if the government 
had taken a serious interest in it, the leap-year holiday would have been ofticially instituted and main- 
tained. 

The author has done well to drop a large number of the illustrations which appeared in Mahaffy’s book 
and to add a certain number of more interesting ones. With regard to the colussal figure of the young 
Alexander (fig. 8) he might have quoted a curious demotic dating, published by Reich in the Philadelphia 
Museum Journal, in which this very statue is spoken of. The extravagant coiffures shown in fig. 23 are not 
earlier than the 2nd century a.D. and are copied from Roman models; the Alexandrian women of the 
Ptolemaic age are not to be debited with such bad taste. A Letter choice would have been the charming 
faience head of a queen, inadequately reproduced in Vuuhratis 1, Pl. 17, and now in the British Museum. 


C. C. Epaar. 


Vie de Petosiris, grand-pritre de Thot. By Exrme Svys, with a preface by JEAN Capart. Brussels: 
Fondation Reine Elisabeth, 1927. Pp. 158. 6 plates. 


One of the most interesting Egyptian discoveries of the last ten years was that of the magnificent tomb 
built by the high-priest of Hermopolis, Petosiris, for his father Nesishu and his elder brother Zedthotefonkh, 
his predecesyors in the high-priesthood (he himself was also buried in the tomb) at Derwah, near Ashmiinén, 
which has been published in extenso by M. Lefebvre (Ann. Serv., 1920, 41 ff; Le Tombeau de Petosiris, 
Cairo, Service des Antiquités, 1923-4). Its reliefs are of extraordinary importance on account of their 
combination of Greek with Egyptian elements; they are documents inestimable in the history of 
Egyptian art as proof that Greek art could and did influence Egyptian artists in a way and to an extent 
we had hardly deemed possible hitherto. No doubt there were other examples of this really Graeco- 
Egyptian art besides the tomb cf Petosiris. We have examples of its earlier stages in the tombs of 
Zanefer and Psamatik-nefer-seshemu, described by Maspero; but in none is the foreign art so largely 
adopted as in that of Petosiris. Yet we see that the artist is an Egyptian. He was not a Greek imitating 
Egyptian motives. He was an Egyptian openly and intelligently expanding his artistic repertory by the 
admission of the artistic ideas of the foreign rulers of the land, and doing it more successfully than his 
successors in the Roman period, not at all unnaturally, in fact. The result can be seen in M. Lefebvre’s 
plates, of which examples are reproduced in the rather curious book before us by Pére Suys, who at the 
instance of M. Capart, who prefaces it, has written it to popularize not only the art of Petosiris’s sculptor, 
but also, apparently, Petosiris himself, who does not really interest us so much. However M. Suys gives us 
a more or less imaginative sketch of the probable life of Petosirs, which takes a good deal for granted, 
especially as regards the precise period at which he lived. We agree that the probable period of his life is the 
latter part of the fourth century Bc. It is a very probable deduction from the style of his artist, which can 
hardly he any later than the very beginning of the Ptolemaie period, owing to the comparative purity of 
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its Egyptian elements, but, on the other hand, cannot possibly be so early as the date to which M. Montet 
ascribes it (Rec. Arch. 5¢ série, t. xxiii, 1926, 161 ff.), ¢. 500 B.c., on account of its strongly emphasized 
Greek elements, which, besides, show no trace whatever of archaic Greek style: a mere glance at 
M. Suys’s Plate i is enough to show the veriest tyro that the Greek art imitated is that of the fourth, 
not the sixth century B.c. I see no reason to suppose that this relief (which is strongly Graecizing, but not 
pure Greek) is of any later date than the rest of the tomb, though M. Suys apparently does (p. 18). If 
this is so, we are afraid that M. Montet’s learned argument ahout the calendar must go to the wall in face 
of the facts of Greek art, and we agree with M. Lefebvre’s date for the monument, e. 300 B.c., which is 
also followed by MM. Capart and Snys. But there are 7nponderabilia to be considered, nevertheless. We 
do not snow that Petosiris was a contemporary of, let us say, Ptolemy Soter, though with M. Lefebvre, 
we think it extremely probable that he was, and that the foreign tyranny to which he refers in his inscrip- 
tions was that of Artaxerxes Ochus. But he might be later: a fine artist like his might have lived in the 
third century: there is nothing in his Graecizing style against this, though his Egyptian style seems a 
little too good. And he may have been referring to the Macedonian conquest, though this does not seem 
probable. The possibility however remains, just as does the other possibility also, that the reliefs may 
date earlier in the fourth century, as early as the time of the Nectanebos, and that it is the earlier Persian 
domination that he refers to. So that it is perhaps a little risky to speculate too much as to what events 
in the history of Egypt Petosiris may have seen or taken part in. The book therefore lacks the element of 
reality, and is to be treated not as a serious contribution to archaeology, but as a didactic romance, of 
admirable intention and undoubted use as a means of interesting the unlearned in Egyptian matters. The 
only thing that is really interesting, however, in connection with Petosiris is the extraordinary style of his 
tomb sculpture, and on this M. Suys does not, we think, lay nearly enough stress. We note an error on 
p. 19, on which, referring tu Plate vi, the mummy-case of Petosiris is said to have the head “ coiffée de la 
perruque royale (4laft)”: it is, of course, not the royal headdress nemes (the so-called “klaft,” which was 
incidentally not a wig at all, but a hair-bag), but the usual conventional coiffure of the dead. And why, 
on p. 14, should the writer of the Greek graffito @:81s Amoddwvos be “ Pheebis, fils d’Apollon” : the name 
is the Egyptian Phib, “the ibis,” and has nothing to do with Phebus, although his father was called 
Apollon (=Hor). “ Pheebis” in Greek would have to be a feminine name. 
H. R. Hatt. 


DT? Art égyptien. Par CHARLES Borgvx. Bibliotheque histoire de Part; Paris and Brussels, Van Oest, 1926. 
Pp. 62; 64 plates. 


Monsieur Boreux has written a very acceptable appreciation of Egyptian art in its chief aspects at all 
periods, as preface to an interesting anthology of pictures of Egyptian works of art of all kinds, arranged 
in 64 plates. Naturally and rightly he has chosen the majority of his examples from the collections of the 
Louvre, now, since the regretted death of the late M. Bénédite, under his care. The remainder are chosen 
from the Cairo Museum, with the exception of two from Berlin (Nefretiti, of course, and an ‘Amarnah 
relief), two from Turin (Ramesses IT and a Sebennytite royal head), and one from Florence (the well-known 
Nineteenth Dynasty stone head of a lady). The British Museum does not appear at all in the plates, and its 
name is not mentioned in the preface, so far as sculpture is concerned ; for although the portrait-statues of 
Sesostris III from Dér el-Bahri are mentioned, no hint is given that the three best of the four are in the 
British Museum. In other branches of art the only objects in our national collection to which reference is 
made are the famous little ivory statuette of a First Dynasty king (No. 37993) found by Petrie at Abydos. 
and our “‘cuillers-4-fard,” which were published not long ago in the Journal ( XI, 7 ff.) by Mme Frédériog: 
The great blue glaze was-sceptre in the Victoria and Albert Museum (placed there by Petrie on account 
of its remarkable technical interest as a triumph of glazing) is also mentioned. We are surprised that 
one at least of the Prudhve lions was not illustrated, and that the little ivory king was not illustrated 
as well as mentioned, for there is nothing like him of his date anywhere else. However one knows the 
difficulty of compiling an anthology such as this, and everyone has his own preferences in art. It is 
impossible to satisfy everybody, and we are grateful to M. Boreux for his admirable selection of the master- 
pieces of the Louvre and of Cairo. Of those of the Louvre that are not well known here, we welcome, for 
instance, the fine Fourth Dynasty head of king Dedefré¢ (Didoufri), Pl, xx ; the bust of ‘Alhanaten 
Pl. xxviii; the granite group of TutCankhamiin and the god Amin (PI. xli), of which the only drawback i 
the fact that the king’s head is broken off: the face of the god however is no doubt an idealized portrait 
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of him ; and, above all, the remarkable little portrait-head of a princess in two shades of blue glass, 
of about the time of Amenophis III (PI. Ixi). From Cairo, besides the well-known masterpieces, we 
welcome the small statue of Amenemmes III from Karnak (Pl. xxx). The TutCankhamin treasures are 
well represented by two plates (lv, lvi). From the Louvre we are given the old favourites, such as the 
always cheerful and welcome little “scribe accroupi,” and the rest, including that remarkable head of a 
man of high cheekbones in painted limestone from the Salt Collection (Pl. xxii) which is always ascribed 
(as it is by M. Boreux) to the Fourth Dynasty, though personally I believe it to belong to the end of the 
Eighteenth, It seems to me that the piercing of the ears makes it impossible to date it before the middle of 
the Eighteenth at earliest: and its general appearance otherwise inclines me to ascribe it to the time of 
Akhenaten, or at any rate to that of Amenophis III. I notice that M. Borenx accepts the current 
attribution of a well-known royal head at Copenhagen to the Twelfth Dyuasty (p. 24): it seems to me (it 
also does to von Bissing and to Weigall) to be undoubtedly late Saite or Sebennytite (see Journal, XIN, 
66), like another rather similar head at Bologna, which is or was unaccountably regarded there as a portrait 
of Horemheb (!), but is certainly Sebennytite or even possibly early Ptolemaic. These two are the only 
criticisms of date-attributions by M. Boreux that I would make, and they are merely matters of opinion, 
of course, There appears to be a slip on p, 33, where M. Boreuy speaks of the bust of Nefretiti at Berlin 
as * passé d'Egypte en Allemagne pendant la derniére guerre, et exposé depuis quelques années au Musce 
de Berlin.” But how could it be possible for anything to pass from Egypt to Germany during the war? 
The bust with the other things from El-“Amarnah can only have gone to Berlin before the war, in full time 


of peace. 
H. R. Hatt. 


Die Kunst der Agypter. Von Geore Sternporrr. Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1928. Pp. 104, 17 text-illustrations, 
and 200 plates. 


Prof, Steindorff’s book is more catholic than M. Boreux’s. The majority of its illustrations are of 
objects at Berlin and Cairo, it is true, as most of M. Boreux’s are at Paris and Cairo; but Prof, Steindorff 
does not ignore England wholly ; both the British Museum and the Ashmolean contribute representative 
pieces to his plates. One of the Prudhoe lions appears, for instance, and an example of the archaic 
objects from Hierakonpolis at Oxford. Several objects from the Louvre are given, including, of course, 
the “scribe accroupi.” 

Prof, Steindorff’s book is very up-to-date. He not only includes most of the chief of TutCankhamiin’s 
treasures in his repertory, but also the lately found statue of king Zoser at Sakkarah: the first good 
illustration we have seen of it (p. 173), showing well the strange and clumsy shape of the xemes-headdress 
at that early period, and giving a good idea of this rather terrifying, spectre-like figure. Then at the 
other end of the scale he includes the strange reliefs of the tomb of Petosiris at Derwah, with their mixture 
of Egyptian and Greek art and their delicate arabesques, reminding us of nothing so much as of the wall 
decoration of some Italian house of the cinquecento. The Middle Kingdom Mér reliefs appear, and it is 
interesting to compare them with Petosiris or earlier Saite work. The Old Kingdom is well shown. 
‘Amarnah naturally bulk largely, and is well illustrated with several of the famous casts from the living 
and from statues found in the “ House of the Sculptor.” So also is the late Eighteenth Dynasty generally, 
Is it certain that the head of a king on p. 211 is really of the Eighteenth Dynasty? It does not give me that 
impression, though I should not like to date it. The head of a young man at Florence on p. 212 is called 
by Prof. Steindorft a “ Madchenkopf,” as it was by Frau Fechheimer (Plastik, p. 63, “ Kopf einer Frau”). 
To me it has the face of a young man, not of a woman, and the method of wearing the hair parted in the 
middle was used by men under the Eighteenth Dynasty, as we see from the statue of Amenophis, son of 
Hapu (p. 214), and that of Horemheb at New York, published by Winlock in Journal, x (1924), Pls. i-iii, 
and naturally flowing in the same way under the Twentieth, as we see from the sketches of the painter 
Hui published by Erman in Zedtsehr. f. dg. Spr., X11 (1905), 130, and Spiegelberg in op. ezt., Liv (1917), 78. 
Can it any longer be maintained that this head is that of a woman, in face of the Horemheb statue which 
it so closely resembles / We may regret that Prof. Steindorff did not include that statue in his anthology, 
for America would be better represented by it than it is by the gold Amin from the Carnarvon collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum (p. 219). The collection of famous reliefs of the time of Amenophis IIT and 
Horemheb at Berlin, Leiden and Bologna is most welcome. : 

Of Saite sculpture one is inclined to doubt whether the head of an elderly priest on p. 258 is not later 
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than “um 500 vy. Chr” From the extraordinarily naturalistic style, especially the quite un-Egyptian 
treatment of the ear, I should myself be inclined to date it rather about 350. 

Prof. Steindorff includes the smaller arts in his scope, and illustrates them well. The golden dagger of 
TutCankhamiin and the chased gold sheaths appear for the first time in a general work here. And we may 
specially commend his beautiful illustrations on p. 275 of four of the finest examples of Eighteenth Dynasty 
blue glaze bowls that are known. One with a figure of a girl squatting on a cushion and playing a rabab, 
with a monkey at her side, beneath a trellis of plants, is surely unique : almost Persian in effect. Personally, 
I could have dispensed with those dreadfully tasteless and ugly painted alabaster monstrosities of Tut¢ ankh- 
amiin’s, pp. 271-73; muds chucwn & son godt. The translucent lamp with its picture (p. 272) is at any 
rate a Kuriosum ; but the lion on the lid of the box on p. 273 looks as if he were a sweetmeat, and intended 
to be eaten. Egyptian taste was not always impeccable, and personally I would not be the one, in my 
anthology, to draw attention to its lapses. However, let us make up for this with the beautiful little 
wooden “Salbschalen ” or “Cuillers-d-fard” of pp. 283-4, and the “Spiegelkapsel ” of p. 287, not to speak 
of our well-known old friends of the grand time of the Twelfth Dynasty, the gold-work and the jewels 
from Dahshtr (pp. 291 ff). 

Like M. Boreux, Prof. Steindorff includes architecture in his scope, and gives a good selection of views 
of buildings of various periods, including the recently discovered Third Dynasty buildings at Sakkérah. 

Needless to say, his text, forming a complete introduction to his plates, is admirably written and will 
be most useful alike to the archaeologist and to the general reader. His description of the development of 
the tomb-temple is specially clear. 

A translation of the book, with an anglicized transliteration of the Egyptian names (avviding the 
German “ch” and “j” and such forms as “Edjdjet” or even “ Wedjéjet” (p. 198) for king Loe and 
with additional plates illustrating the British Museum more worthily, would probably find a considerable 
sale here. It could not of course be recommended without these additional plates. A book on Egyptian 
art, if published in England, should devote more space to examples in our collections. But we wish cordially 
to acknowledge Prof. Steindorff’s courtesy as well as acumen in publishing those English objects that he 


has included in the German edition. 
H. R. Ha. 


Animals of Ancient Egypt. E. By Davin Paton. Princeton University Press: Humphrey Milford, 

Oxford University Press. 

The conception and intended scope of this work are undoubtedly good, but the production and style 
are so poor that we are afraid it will be of little use to the student. Although this book is the first voluine 
of the series, no introduction descriptive of the method of its use has been given. ‘Che chief fault, 
however, lies in the illustrations and the hieroglyphic text. The figures of the animals to which the 
text refers should have been reproduced on a much larger scale, and where it is possible notes of the 
colouring should have been added, so that the reader would easily be able to distinguish the peculiar 
features of each type. To take one example, page 2, nos. 6 and 7. Where is the distinction between E. 3. A. 
and E. 3. B.? The illustrations in the text are much too small and very badly drawn. On page 23 (E. 72. B.) 
we have a copy of Mrs. Davies’s painting of a hippopotamus at bay from the tomb of Amenemhét. This 
js a typical example of the careless drawing and absurdly small scale of the illustrations throughout this 
work. To sum up, Mr, Paton’s book puts us in mind of a student’s note-book, quite intelligible to the 
writer but of little value to the reader. W. B. Every. 


Thebes. The Glory of a Great Past. By JEAN CaparT and MaRcELLE WeRBRoUCK. London, 1926. 

This comprehensive survey of the Empire capital of Egypt will be of great value both to the specialist 
in Egyptian art and architecture and to the visitor who hitherto has been only able to turn to Baedeker 
for reference. 

The photographs are excellent, both in quality and selection, and M. Capart is himself to be congratu- 
lated on a number of these which come from his own camera. We notice a mistake on page 250 which is 
of some importance. “ Ramosis was in office at the end of the reign of Amenophis JII and during part of 
the reign of his predecessor.” Surely this last word should be successor. 

In the event of a further edition of this book we would like to suggest the insertion of a number of 
plans of the temples and tombs, which would be df immense value to the visitor to Egypt. 

For a non-specialist work on Thebes this book is unique. W. B. Emery, 
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Relazione sui luvori della Missione Archeologicu ltalianu in Egitto (Anni 1903-1920); II. La tomba 
intatta dell’ architetto Cha. By E. ScHiapare.ti. Torino: R. Museo di Antichitd, 1927. Pp. 187; 
- 169 illustrations. 


One of the most pleasant variations of a ride through Western Thebes is to turn up sharply to the left 
between Medinat Habu and Kurnat Mur‘ai into the Valley of the Queens’ Tombs and then strike off right 
up the little desert valley that leads to Dér el-Medinah. Crowds of tourists are left behind: one is in the 
real solitude of a rocky desert valley, along the side of which our narrow path runs to the head of the 
little pass, where stands within its high wall of unbaked brick the little temple of Dér el-Medinah. Further 
on the path, avviding the enormous hole which was dug probably for the tomb of some noble or king of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, goes on by the rocky dale behind Shékh ‘Abd el-Ktirnah to Dér el-bahri. In this region 
fruitful tomb-excavations have been carried on by the Americans and the Italians, and more recently by 
the French. The excavations of M. Bruyére and of Dr. Schiaparelli in the valley were situated near the 
temple of Dér el-Medinah and between it and the Valley of the Queens, where Schiaparelli had already 
dug. The present volume describes the important contents of the intact tomb-chamber of Khat, a chief 
royal architect under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and of his wife Meryt, which was discovered and excavated in 
1906. The chapel of this tomb (No. 8) has always been known: for references see PorTER and Moss, 
Topographicul Bibliography, t (The Theban Necropolis), 57. The objects found in the chamber have been 
at Turin for twenty years, and it is odd to our thinking that their publication should have been delayed 
for twenty years. But all things come to those that wait. However, by this delay Schiaparelli has missed 
his market. Tutfankhamin has intervened, and our appetite for the contents of intact Egyptian tombs 
has been somewhat jaded. However, despite TutCankhamtn and Juya and Tuyu, the contents of the tomb 
of Khaf are of very great interest, and tell us several things that we did not know before or illustrate more 
completely things that we did know. 

Khar, the (U1 § | QIor= 4g}, was a chief royal architect at the end of the reign of 
Tuthmosis III, confirmed in office under his two successors, and died in the reign of Amenophis III. If he 
died about 1405 B.c. and was already chief of the works under Tuthmosis ITI, i.e. before 1450, he will, if he 
was appointed to his office at about the age of thirty, about 1460 (let us say), have been eighty-five at his 
death, which is a good age, quite good enough, one would think. But Schiaparelli for some reason (p. 190) 
makes him born under Tuthmosis I, which would mean that he was at least a centenarian at his death, 
probably about 110 years old, which is not at all probable. It would be interesting to have his mummy 
examined; but this Schiaparelli tells us nothing about: there is no description in the book of any 
scientific examination of it, It is not probable that he was more than 85, and he may have been five years 
younger, at his death. Nor is there any description of the mummy of Meryt. 

Of their splendid coffins (Figs. 17 ff), however, and of the remarkable objects buried with them, 
Schiaparelli gives general descriptions and very good photographs. The contents of the tomb were found 
heaped up much in the same way as they were in the tomb of Tutfankhamin, so that the chamber looked 
much like a furniture-repository. The same linen covers were found stretched over important objects, such 
as the coffins. The funerary papyri, which are very finely written and vignetted, are fully described and 
illustrated (Figs. 31 ff.). But the discoverer thinks too much of the wooden figure of Khar ‘Figs. 32 f£), which 
is not a good example of the art of the time. 

The chair on which it was found standing with some ushabtis (Fig. 38) is a good example, the other 
furniture numerous but normal, with the exception of a little “garden-table” of reed (Fig. 103) which might 
have come from modern Japan. The many and various funeral boxes are all good and interesting. But 
(with the exception of the golden cubit, to be mentioned later) the most interesting things of all in the 
tombare the clothes, bedclothes, towels, etc., of which there were a great number, placed in rolls (Figs. 64-67). 
The clothes especially are most interesting and rather disconcerting: they do not quite tally with ideas 
derived froin the statues and paintings. The heavy winter sleeveless tunics, for instance, are a surprise, 
so are the coloured borders, and, to a less extent, the long fringes. We should have liked Schiaparelli to 
ilustrate lay-figures with some of these things on, to see how they look. Of course one has to allow for 
starching and gauffering, which would make a difference in their appearance. A queer touch is the laundry- 
mark on each garment. Meryt’s wig (Fig. 74), with its cover and basket, is a good example of its kind. 

Of the vases the painted pottery funnel (Fig. 45) is unique, and most interesting, as are also the metal 
strainers, Fig. 52, with the accompanying drinking-apparatus of metal and fayence. We can compare the 
leaden drinking-syphon with its strainer-end found at ‘Amarnah in 1921 and now in the British Museum 
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(No. 55,148; exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room, case E). Of the pottery Schiaparelli notes (p. 140) 
forms almost indistinguishable from some of the Middle Kingdom; another proof of the shortness of the 
period separating the Twelfth from the Eighteenth Dynasty. The metal vase-stands are very fine, especially 
one in openwork that proves the Eighteenth Dynasty date of the similar but more elaborate stands at Leipzig 
published by Steindorff (Bliiteze’t?, p. 146; and Auust der Agypter, p. 300) as Eighteenth Dynasty, which 
otherwise might have been thought to be Ptolemaic. The wash-hand basin and ewer of bronze (Fig. 117) 
are singularly beautiful, and might well be Japanese. The wooden case of the curious leather object (Fig. 51), 
supposed to be a level, looks oddly Roman or Coptic with its incised design, but the zigzag round the 
rosette is not Roman. The most interesting instrument, and in some ways the most valuable object found 
in the tumb, is the golden cubit-rule with inscriptions of Amenophis IJ, referring to his opening of royal 
buildings at Hermopolis, which was no doubt presented to Kha by that king on that occasion (Figs. 155, 156). 
“#...di lamina d’ oro, sostenuta internamente da anima di legno” (p. 168). The incised inscriptions are very 
unusual, especially that referring to Hermuopolis: qa |v | 1g Se i = * 2 | { % us — 


iG ewe el Lil 2 MB iCe ea ER Se jSe oy 


{= eee Schiaparelli thinks this refers to the starting forth of the king on the Asiatic campaign of 
his second year (¢. 1446 B.c.): on his way north from Thebes: “Came H.M., his heart rejoicing, into the 
house of his venerable father Amin. His soldiers with him were as locusts. He stayed at Hermopolis ; 
he built (s’v) the walled house of ¢Aa-kheperu-Ré¢ ou the second day of the inundation, when the river 
ruse at the time of (its; widening.” It is not a case of a ‘piccolo tempio,’ as Subiaparell: says, but of a 
secular building, probably little more than a walled royal kiosk, No doubt Khat built it, but whether he 
did it in one day we do not know. Perhaps he did, and that was why he was given the golden cubit-ineasure. 

Another present from royalty was a small handled saucer of electrum, with the incised prenomen of 
Amenophis III (Fig. 157}, no doubt given to Khat in his old age as a mark of the young king's favour, and 
with a further inscription in black, oi ex Li Sah, added after his death, unless it was a special post- 
mortem gift from the king’s store of such things to the funeral equipment of his distinguished subject, 
which is equally possible. A scribe’s palette with inscription of Amenmes, a very iniportant court officer, 
Habellifer on the right hand, superintendent of all the works of the palace and of the treasuries, decorated 
with the golden fly, in the reign of Tuthmosis [V, was no doubt a present from him to his more humble 
colleague. But the great situla (Fig. 158) with the inscription of the scribe Userhet, priest of the deceased 
queen Mutnofrit and em-ha of the princess Sitamitn, was perhaps not a present from anybody, though we 
do not know how it came into Khat’s possession: it was made probably some time before he was born, 
about a century before it found its last resting-place in his tomb. Other objects in the tomb cited by 
Schiaparelh as presents can hardly be such: we may moetance the draughts-box of a certain rather 
reverend gentleman, devoted to the service of Amin, named Mery-benret, <oh j= ya \ (not ‘Bener- 
merit,’ as Schiaparelli says; which would be a woman's name), which bears funerary inscriptions for 
Mery-benret, and sv was no business of Khas, properly speaking. Nor had it, properly speaking, anything 
to do with another persun, the superintendent of the king’s works Neferhebef, who is represented on it 
seated with his wife and receiving funerary offerings from his son, whose name, so far as 1 can read it 
from the illustration (Fig. 161) is Mery-benret. I may be wrong, as it is ditticult to see, and Schiaparelli 
dves not give the name of the son, which however is certainly ‘Yr and »0 presumably i although 
this has not occurred to Schiaparelli, It explains the occurrence of the names of both Neferhebef and 
Mery-benret on the same object: Mery-benret commemorates his futher and mother on bis own funerary 
draughts-box. Besides this bos, a walking-stick with a long funerary inscription of Neferhebef cut un it 
was also found in the tomb, and the stick of a Khafemuas, who bore the same title ( _ i a) as Khaf, 
N ow Khat may be the same person as Khat emuas: names were shortened at that time in this rave we may 
instance User-Amin, of tomb No, 131 at Shékh ‘Abd-el-Kurnah (recently published by DE Garis Davies, 
Bull. Met. Mu us. A . ¥., 1926, 11, 2) who was usually called plain ‘User’ So we nay discount the separate 
existence of this Khafemuas, and suppose with reasun that this stick was a present to Khat from himself, 
or rather from his executurs, a» it too bears a funerary inscription (J), like the stick and draughts-box 
ot Neferhebef and Mery-benret. The most probable explanation of the existence of the two latter objects 
i Khat’s tumb is that it was not originally made for Khat, but housed the burials of N eferhebef and his 
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son Mery-benret, who were evicted from it for some reason by Khaf, when two pieces of their tomb-furniture 
were left behind. The fact that Neferhebef was apparently a predecessor of Khaf in office (he was 
sah i = ; p. 179), may or may not supply a hint as to motive. He lived not very long before 
Kha, for the inscriptions of Mery-benret are to my mind no earlier than the reign of Tuthmosis III, 
though the scene of offering to Neferhebef looks older. The only other explanation is that Kha bought 
from the maker the draughts-box which Mery-benret had had inscribed for his and his father’s tomb, but 
had rejected for some reasun, and that Khat forgot to substitute his name on it for that of the original 
owner, before he died, and his heirs omitted to do so after his death. Such an explanation, although possible 
in the case of one thing, becomes less probable when we are dealing, as now, with two: for Neferhebef’s 
stick has also to be taken into consideration. Anyhow there can he no question of any present from a 
benevolent friend of Khat’s in this case. 

Among other things in the tomb the provisions are also worthy of special notice, especially the loaves 
and above all the cakes and biscuits in various forms, three-cornered scones (like the loaf from Dér el- 
bahri [Brit. Mus. No, 40,942], published by me in NaviLty and Hatt, Deir el-buhari, Y/th Dyn., ut, p. 24, 
pl. xix), Aes-vases, figs, papyrus-flowers, j-signs (2), and goats (Fig. 135), reminding us much of the similar 
“mixed biscuits” found by Sir Aurel Stein at Astana, near Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, and dating from 
the T’ang Dynasty, ¢. 650-750 a.p., which were exhibited at the British Museum last year. 

A very remarkable thing is an alabaster vase in which is a medicament: an oil or ointment (p. 154) 
containing iron and morphine (“un grasso di natura vegetale, continente ferro ed oppio”). The opium is 
understandable; but the iron is a surprise. However, iron was now well known to the Egyptians, though 
very precious, as the dagger of TutCankhaman shows so far as arms are concerned. And it would appear 
that its medical use was also known. 

There remains little more to be said with regard to the objects found, except to mention a furmidable 
leather truncheon left behind by a taskmaster of the workmen (Fig. 14) and to note that there is a contri- 
bution to the vexed question of Egyptian lighting in a bronze lamp in the form of a bird, mounted ona 
slender wooden stand in the shape of a lotus-column (Figs. 127-8). 

The outer chapel of brick, originally pyramidal, which has been known since the time of Wilkinson, was 
well painted, so far as the vaulted roof is concerned (Figs. 164, 166), and has recently attracted the attention 
of Mr. pp Garis Davies (Bull. Met. Mus. N.Y., 1922, 11, 51). The stele “che da oltre un secolo fa parte 
delle collezioni del Museo di Torino” (p. 184), wien it is No. 162, is remarkably poor. On it Khaf and 
Meryt receive offerings from their son Amonemopet (Fig. 165). 

From the above it will have been seen how interesting the contents of this tomb are. Schiaparelli’s 
account is easy and flowing, but lacks precision. It is readable, which too many accounts of excavations 
are not, and which this deserved to be. But it is not scientifically precise. We do not want the whole 
book to be a dry catalogue; but we do ask nowadays for an inventory of all the objects found, with the 
measurements of everything, and we do ask for the complete text of every inscription, so that one has not 
to guess at a reading with a magnifying-glass as in the case of the probable name of Mery-benret in the 
scene of the offering to Neferhebef and his wife on Mery-benret’s draughts-box (above, p. 204), And in 
the illustrations we do ask for a scale against every object. Schiaparelli not only does not give us a 
single one, but he does not mention in his text the measurements of all the objects described, by any means. 
Schiaparelli is an Egyptologist of the older school, and the strict discipline in these matters of the 
younger archaeologists (which to them is second nature) is not adopted by him. Apart from this, however, 
we have nothing but praise for this fine publication. Schiaparelli may be of the older school, and so 
lack the scientific precision that the younger school demands, but he is an Egyptologist of great position 
and knowledge, and he has given us of his best in this edition of the treasures of ancient civilization which 
he was lucky enough to discover in the tomb of Khar, and which the museum of Turin is to be congratulated 
on possessing. We cannot close this appreciation of the book (which the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
General Direction of Antiquities and Fine Arts, has forwarded to us through the Embassy and the Director 
of the British Museum) without a further reference to the excellence of the photographs and of their 
reproduction in photogravure, which is a credit to Italian workmanship. We wish we could say the same 
of the printing of the hieroglyphs, which is very bad: they are of an ancient fount, and sometimes look as 
if they were wood-blocks. The other printing is so excellent that we would suggest that Schiaparelli 
should not in future disfigure his books with so bad a fount, but should advise the “O.P.E.S.” (his printers) 
to invest in Dr. Gardiner’s new fount which we use in the Journal. 

: : HL R. Haun. - 
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Kinderspielzeug uus alier Zeit. By Karu Groper. Berlin. 1927. 

Dr, Karl Grober, of Munich, has published with the Deutscher Kunstvertug, of Berlin, an interesting 
volume on children’s toys of all ages from Twelfth Dynasty Egypt to the nineteenth century, which 
devotes a short section to ancient Egyptian toys. Several examples in the British Museum are illustrated, 
notably the well-known wooden walking lioness with the moveable lower jaw (No. 15671), the jerking toy 
(on the monkey-on-a-stick principle) of a bound and prostrate negro prisoner being worried by a hound 
(No. 26254), and several dolls. The lioness is described as a tiger: although the tuy is of the Roman 
period, when the tiger had no doubt become known to the Egyptians, we think it more probable that 
a lioness was intended. The prisoner-and-hound toy, which is of the Nineteenth Dynasty or possibly of the 
Eighteenth, throws rather an unpleasant reflection on the sort of royal pastime that was considered 
appropriate then to be reproduced as a child’s toy. Other toys illustrated, of the same type, are the very 
remarkable wooden ichneumon (mongoose) pouncing on a snake, in the Leyden Museu, the early figure 
(Twelfth Dynasty ?) grinding corn or kneading bread, also at Leyden, and the crocodile with moveable lower 
jaw (Roman) at Berlin. The common Roman horses on wheels of course appear. But of the two supposed 
toys from the Louvre, a stone lion and faience hedgehog mounted on wooden four-wheeled carriages, we 
Lelieve that the lion and the hedgehog cannot originally belong to the carriages. These are no doubt both 
Roman; but the hedgehog is Saite and the lion is dificult to date, but probably not Roman. We believe 
that here is an example of the way in which in pre-archaeological days unrelated things were often put 
together to “look pretty.” Whether the lion and the hedgehog themselves are to be regarded strictly 
speaking as toys is doubtful; certainly the Sixth-Eleventh Dynasty wuoden figures of servants, also 
illustrated, are not: they are, of course, funerary models, placed in the tunh, and should not have been 
included. The book is finely got up, the photographs are excellent, and the descriptive text interesting, 

H.R. Haut. 


LT papir: ieratici del Museo di Torino. Il Giornale della Necropoli di Tebe, Vol. 1, a cura di Gicseere Borrt 
e T. Eric Pest (fascicolo 1). Torino, Fratelli Bocca editori, 1928. (Obtainable from Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, and Geuthner, Paris.) 

The appearance of this first part of a systematic publication of the papyri of Turin, one of the most 
important collections of ancient Egyptian papyri iu existence, is certain of a warm weleome from 
Egyptologists. So fragmentary is the condition of most of the papyri that an adequate publication of 
them was hardly possible until now when Egyptology has exercised itself upon them more or less for 
a whole century, and a combination of skill in reading the hieratic, fitting the fragments aud reproducing 
the result by photography has found alsu a publisher willing to undertake the heavy cost of issuing 
the work. 

While, in November 1824, Champollion was at Turin studying the Drovetti collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, he relates that after examining those papyri that were well preserved he was brought to 
a table ten feet long covered “at least six inches deep” with fragments. In this heap of hieratic writings 
(only some thirty months after his first decipherment of a hieroglyphic sign ‘) his practised eye and keen 
intelligence recognised the remains of a chronological list of kings and many other important documents 
bearing royal names, discoveries which he briefly describes in his Seconde lettre au duc de Blaecas. In 
1826-7 the erratic scholar Seyfarth extracted from the mass every fragment of the Papyrus of Kings and 
fitted them all together with great ingenuity in a series of which first Lepsius and then Gardner Welkinchii 
published facsimiles. Forty years after Champollion’s visit a new period of activit ¥ commenced. Lepsius 
Lieblein, Chabas and Devéria published some important documents from the collection, and in 1869-76 
Rossi, the acting director of the museum, having summarily catalogued the fragments 
in Holland with tracings of many of them, the latter issued no less than 158 } 
commentaries and translations. 

About thirty years ago Professor Schiaparelli, the present director of the lnuseul 
sorting and fitting together of the fragments, most of which proved to be of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
Signor Botti in his spare time has continued this work (excluding only the fragments of funerary 
documents) and has lately published nutes of several very interesting discoveries—remnants of a register 
of households, and of a hymn celebrating the deeds of Tuthmosis III in Asia, & precursor of the uocealled 
“Poem of Pentaur” of Ramesses IT. Now, collaborating with Professor Peet, our tireless Editor, who as 
we all know has made a special study of the judicial papyri of the Twentieth Dynasty, Botti has begun the 


and supplied Pleyte 
arge plates of facsimiles with 


n, began a systematic 
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publication, commencing with a group of fragments which has been brought into a final state of preparation, 
the publishing house of Fratelli Bocca most nobly supporting the enterprise. 

The necropolis of Thebes with its sumptuous private tombs and its fabulously rich royal sepulchres was 
a centre of great activity during the New Kingdom and the home of a large population of priests and 
workmen employed at the tombs and temples The most valuable and extensive series of the fragments at 
Turin (excluding the Papyrus of Kings) is that which belongs to journals, which when complete probably 
gave a record of the principal events concerning the necropolis during the later part of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. Would that some of them had been complete! The construction of royal tombs, the robberies 
from them, the commissions of enquiry, the equipment and composition of the office of management, the 
days of accession of the obscure Ramesside kings would all have been read in black and white (or rather 
brown) on the papyri, but alas! only tattered pages of some isolated portions have been preserved. 

In this first instalment we are given a piece of a journal of the end of year 13 and the beginning 
of year 14 written on hack and front of two fragments. The editors show that the reign is that of 
Neferkeré¢, commonly known as Ramesses IX. The remains of the recto are entirely occupied by a list, in 
three pages, of boats and other equipment valued in silver deben and Aite. On the three pages of the verso 
is a diary from the fifth epagomenal day of year 13, apparently with little break in the fragments, to the 
twenty-fourth day or more of the first month of inundation of year 14, de. about one month; yet the 
editors point out that there are serious difficulties as to the date on which the change from year 13 
to year 14 took place. Beside the photographic plates there is a very useful diagram of the fragments and 
of the pages of writing. There is a diagram also of a much longer series of about thirty fragments, large 
and small, of the journal of year 17, of which sixteen pages are recognisable on the recto and about the 
same number on the verso. The entries for each day vary from one line to twenty and for months 
together the principal and often the only item was that the workmen were not working, the reason being 
apparently that their wages or food supplies were in arrears all the time. Absence of “strangers” or 
of “ Libyans” is also often noted, but the exact significance of this tantalising entry is not yet apparent. 
At the same time enquiries were being conducted into robberies of tombs, which were indeed likely to have 
taken place in such a disorganized state of things. 

About one-third of this papyrus is published in the fasciculus. Four pages give the names of eight 
persons imprisoned for tomb robbery and the rations allowed for them and for others; the other pages 
record many particulars from the middle of the first winter month to the middle of the third of year 17 
during which the workmen were still starved and doing nothing and the most important business was that 
of the robberies, the confessions of some of the thieves being recorded. 

These fragmentary journals mention people and events that appear also in other papyri in Turin and 
the British Museum. Very little of all this had been published previously—only parts of two pages 
by Pleyte and Rossi in a tracing and with little understanding of the contents. It is not until the whole 
has been published that we can realize its contribution to the picture of Ancient Egyptian life at an 
alarming crisis. 

The authors’ method of publication is the most complete possible: the fragments are carefully listed 
and described, and all the writing is turned into hieroglyphic in plates corresponding to the facsimile and is 
translated with brief but learned commentary. 

The following corrections and suggestions have occurred to me in reading the fragments. 


Journal of year 13: 

Page 3, recto, 1.10. A pee | must be the gerer-boat of Nauri stela, Il. 24, 25; ¢f Brugsch, Wb. 1466. 

Page 1, verso, 1. 6. “This day the wazir arrived (back ?) from the south (lit. ‘going north’), whereas he 
had gone to bring the second priest of Amin.” Ku is for Kb. 

ib, 1, 11. “The inspector of the province departed saying ‘ We will report to the vizier’ (z.e. ‘intending 
to report to the vizier’), as the scribe Pbés was waiting for them.” 

Page 3, verso, lL. 3. “The workmen came.” 

Journal of year 17: 

Page 1, B. recto, 1. 2. Certainly 14 not a@; 1. 4, d: seems to me the real equivalent of this common 
late group; 1. 9, “hungry, short of their (sx-my for sn-imy) provisions” ; Il. 10, 17, f < NE L 18, “regarding 
(m) all provisions”; 1. 25, add xan before wCriw. 

Page 2, B. recto, 1. 17. Omit “pescatore”; 1. 30, ae 1. 31, for “andar su” rather “ mount,” “ride.” 

We shall all look forward to the continuation of the “ Journal” in this fine publication, 

F. Ly, Grirrita, 


Plate NVI. 
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A PAINTED TERRACOTTA HEAD IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xvi and xvii. 


The head in the British Museum (No. 21820) of which photographs are published 
in Plates xvi and xvii is an interesting piece, unpublished previously, so far as I am 
aware. It is said to have been found in the Fayyim, but for this there is nothing but 
the word of the man who sold it to the Rev. Greville Chester, from whom it was acquired 
in 1887. From the facial traits it has usually been taken to be a portrait of a woman. 
Its date has generally hitherto been assumed to be Roman, but for no very cogent 
reason that [ can see. It is odd and ditficult to place, but it can hardly be of the Roman 
period. The treatment of the features makes this unlikely, and I cannot believe it to be 
Roman, and am inclined to assign it to the Eighteenth Dynasty. It looks to me like a 
work of the reigns of Tuthmosis IV or Amenophis III, between 1425 and 1375 B.c. The 
way in which the nose, mouth, and chin are modelled is to my eye distinctly reminiscent 
of work of the end of the fifteenth century. 

If so, is it a man or a woman? One would say, certainly a woman. But an Egyptian lady 
of that time should have a much longer coiffure, parted in the middle. This short wig or 
hair with the square fringe over the forehead (not worn then by women) looks more like 
that of aman. The head may represent a young man. Young male portraits at this period 
not seldom present a rather feminine contour. But the point cannot be definitely decided, 
as it can in the case of the well-known bust of a young man of this period in the 
Birmingham Museum of Fine Arts (cast in the British Museum) which is of course with- 
out doubt male, despite the fact that it has mistakenly been attributed to the opposite 
sex}, The coiffure in No. 21820 is not quite of the regulation male type, as is that of the 
Birmingham figure, but is very like it. But if the head is not of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and is that of a woman, the only suggestion I can make is that it belongs to the Old 
Kingdom (Fourth-Sixth Dynasty), like the wife of the Shékh el-beled (who has “bobbed,” 
though parted, hair), and that does not seem to me to be at all so probable as an 
Eighteenth Dynasty origin. 

It is a curious piece. For one thing, it is not the broken off upper part of a figure. 
It is a bust, intended to be fitted either on a simple pedestal-block (and so be a simple 
bust), or possibly on to a body of a different material, wood perhaps. For the shoulder- 
part is hollow, to fit over the tenon of the body (?) below; and the edges of the bust are 
carefully rounded off and the paint covering the whole is carried round them into the 
cavity. But there are no arms. This is then a true bust. And so it is in all probability 
just a sculptor’s model, and had no body. 


1 See Perrig, ve. £y., 1 (1914), 48. This is part of a seated group of a man and his wife, of a type 
common at that time; his wife’s hand is seen on the man’s back, in the usual affectionate position. 
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It is half life-size, measuring 14 ins. (0°355 m.) in height; the head from chin to 
crown 6 ins. (0°152 m.). Its material is terracotta, well baked brown-red pottery with a 
deep red surface reinforced by red paint; this is best preserved on the lower part. The 
hunched appearance of the right shoulder is due to the rubbing away of the softer 
material where, as can be seen in the plate, the red surface has flaked off. On the 
face the original surface has mostly gone, but there are remains of red paint on the 
forehead, of black on one eye, and of black on the fringe of hair over the forehead. 
Luckily the features, however, are intact, showing an individual portrait with large mouth 
and short upper lip. The short wig or hair was originally painted black over the red 
surface. At some time the head has been partially burnt so that the whole of the wig 
on the right side has been charred and has broken away, leaving a blackened surface. 
It is evident that the wig was slapped on to the clay head when the latter was getting 
dry; it is not altogether of one piece with the rest of the head, and was inclined to separate 
from it. The head had broken off from the shoulders, and is mended with modern glue, two 
streaks of which run down the front of the bust and should not be mistaken for darker 
ancient paint. Whether the burning is due to bad firing on the part of the potter or is 
later is difficult to say. Is it a potter's failure? 

The style is summary: the fringe of hair over the forehead for instance is indicated 
by a rough succession of marks. The treatment of the eyes with the dipping line next 
the nose, and with careful outline cut out with the knife, is noticeable. The portrait is 
obviously well characterized. Is it of the Eighteenth Dynasty or of the Old Kingdom? 

I think, on account of the facial characteristics and the treatment of the eyes, that 
it is of the Eighteenth Dynasty, about the time of Amenophis III, and that if so it is 
probably intended to represent a man. The coiffure seems to me male, with the typical 
square-cut fringe of the men of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Men sometimes parted their hair 
in the middle then too, but women always have their hair parted in the middle even when 
it is “bobbed,” until under the later New Kingdom and the Saites we find them wearing 
short coiffures (probably wigs), not parted. But that coiffure is quite different from that 
of this head, which seems to me to be very like the ordinary Eighteenth Dynasty male 
hairdress minus the two lappet-like locks or masses of hair that usually fall from behind 
the ears on to the shoulders. It is a question whether these two locks did not originally 
exist on the head, but have flaked off. I doubt this, however, as the “bob” is square and 
not rounded off so as to show part of the ear, as it normally would. 

The red colour of the bust is also an argument in favour of its representing a man. 
The face (though, of course, much coarser and rougher) is, with its short upper lip, 
curiously reminiscent of that of the Birmingham head, the date of which is undoubted. 
It is an “Eighteenth Dynasty face,” in my opinion. And from the date of its acquisition, 
1887, I should say that it is highly likely that it really came from El-‘Amarnah. 


Plate XVIL 
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THE PIG AND THE CULT-ANIMAL OF SET 
By P. E. NEWBERRY 
Plates xviii and xix. 


I. The Domestic Pig in Ancient Egypt. 


The domestic pig was already known to the Egyptians of predynastic times; small 
models! of it in clay have been found in graves of that period at Abydos and elsewhere 
in Upper Egypt. A glazed figure of a sow? dating from the First Dynasty has been 
discovered at Abydos (Pl. xviii, fig. 4), and it is remarkable that it is similar in shape 
to the faience amuletic sows that were common in Saite times (Pl. xviii, fig. 3). The 
earliest mention of the domestic pig in literature occurs in the biography of Methen3, 
an official who, under one of the monarchs of the Third Dynasty (circa 2900 B.c.), held 
important administrative posts in Lower Egypt. He says that on the death of his 
father he was given the deceased man’s property, which included “people and small 
cattle,” the latter, according to the determinatives of the word used, comprising asses 
and pigs. Swine (sw) are mentioned in the inventory of Thutinekht’s possessions given 
in the Story of the Peasant® (circa 2200 B.c.). An Egyptian sage®, describing the 
conditions of his country during the civil wars between the Thebans and the Herakleo- 
politans, says that so scarce had food become that men had perforce to “eat herbs, 
and wash them down with water; no fruit nor herbs were to be found for the birds, 
and even ordure (?) was taken away from the mouth of swine.” Under Sesostris I 
(1950 B.c.) a certain Menthuweser’ was placed in charge of the royal farms, and he gives 
as one of his titles \\ = / “Overseer of Swine,’’—the only instance of such a title that has 
been found in Egypt. That pigs were bred in considerable numbers throughout the Nile 
Valley in the New Kingdom is proved by several contemporary statements. Renni’, 
Mayor of El-Kab, says that he possessed 100 sheep, 1200 goats, and 1500 pigs. The 
royal scribe Amenhotep records® that among the property given by King Amenophis III 
to the temple of Ptah at Memphis were 1000 pigs and 1000 young (?) pigs. In the reign 
of Seti I the pig was bred in the temple domains at Abydos?°. In the Ebers, Hearst, and 


3 British Museum No. 50639; QvuIBELL, Hierukonpolis, 1, Pl. xxii, 8. . 

2 Perris, dbydos, u, Pl. vi, No. 66, and p. 25. 3 Serue, Urkunden, 1, 3. 

# In the Satrap Stela (Alexander II) in the Cairo Museum, the word mamun, “cattle,” is determined by 
three oxen, a ram, a gazelle, a pig and an ass (Sere, Urkunden griech.-rém. Zeit, 19). 

5 VoGELSANG-GARDINER, Die Alagen des Bauern, Taf. 24, 1. 138. 

6 GaRDINER, Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, 45. 

7 CO. L. Raxsoun, The Stela of Menthuweser, 18. * SerHE, Urhkunden, 1v, 75, 1. 15. 

9 PETRIE, Jemphis, Vv, Pl. Ixxx, 1.24. An gecoiiid papyrus in the handwriting of the late New Kingdom 
(Mariette, Papyrus égyptiens du Musée de Boulug, 1, Pl. v) also refers to swine. 

© Professor Griffith in his paper on the Abydos Decree of Seti I at Nauri in Journal, XI, 201 ff, 
translates the word 33 (lines 35, 56, 58, 59) by “dugs,” but this is obviously an error; the domestiontell 
animals named are kine, assex, goats and pigs, For the reading sw see p. 202 Pntiote 9, and cf. p. 204, 
footnote 1. 
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other medical papyri, the blood, gall, liver, etc., of pigs were often directed to be used 
in medical prescriptions!. In Renni’s tomb? at El-K4b occurs the earliest representation 
of domesticated swine in an agricultural scene. In the tomb of Paheri?, also at El-Kab, 
a swineherd is figured driving a drove of pigs. In three tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
at Thebes* swine are again depicted in agricultural scenes (PI. xix, figs. 1 and 2), and 
in two of these the animals are shown being driven over fields of newly sown corn to tread 
it in,—a custom that still prevailed in Egypt a thousand years later when Herodotus® 
visited the Nile Valley. In Graeco-Roman times swine were bred in considerable numbers 
throughout the country®. A tax was imposed upon them, and there are many refer- 
ences in the papyri of the period to swineherds and pig-merchants’. At the present day 
pig-breeding in Egypt is mostly confined to Coptic villages®, but in some of the larger 
towns of Upper Egypt considerable numbers are reared by the Greek merchants for export 
to Cairo and Alexandria. 


II. Names for the Pig in Ancient Egyptian. 


The commonest name for the domestic animal was #3) => 879, fem. ZS OR St, 

= . Sai a 
pl. 25 23! Sw; Coptic we: fem. eww, pl. ewar. It is first found in texts of the 
Herakleopolitan Period; #223 (abbr. <3), 23 sy, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., uv, 17*, 20%. 


1 In the Hearst Medical Pupyrus, 16, 4-6, there is a prescription “against the bite of a pig.” 

2 Tytor, Wall-Drowings of El Kab, tv, Pl. iv. 

3 Tyror-GrirFitH, The Tomb) of Paheri, PA. iii. 

4 SpleGELBERG-NEWBERRY, Leport on Some Exrcaratious in the Thebun Necropolis, Pl. xiii, p. 14. The 
illustration given in Pl. xix, fig. 1, is reproduced from a tracing of the scene of swine in the tomb of 
Inena (No. 81) at Thebes. This scene is now much mutilated; a pencil drawing of it, made by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, probably in the late twenties of last century, is preserved among his papers (Vol. 11, f. 19), and 
a woodcut made from this drawing is printed in his Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, ed. 
Birch, 1878, 1, 100; it 1s, however, very inaccurate and the striping of the young animals has been 
omitted. 

5 Herodotus, m1, 14; Pliny, H.4., xvit1, 47; Aelian (Vat. Anim. x, 16) quotes Eudoxus as saying 
that it was customary with the Egyptians to drive swine over newly sown grain that the seed might be 
trodden into the ground and so protected from the ravayes of birds. 

6 Polyaenus (Strat., Iv, 19) refers to herds of swine in the Memphite province in Ptolemaic times; 
Heliodorus (v, 28; 1X, 23) speaks of them in the districts about the Herakleopolitan (Canopic) mouth 
of the Nile, and at Syene (Awan). An inscription on a wall of the temple at Kalabshah records an order 
of Aurelius Besaron of Ombos and Elephantine, that proprietors should “keep their pigs at a distance 
from the temple” (Greek text, L., D., vi, 95, No. 379). Among the papyri from the archives of Zenon there 
are many references to the sacrifice of pigs on the day of the festival of Arsinoeia, the festival instituted 
in honour of the deified Arsinoe and held in the Arsinoite nome; see Epcar in Ann. Serv., XVII, 239. 

* For the tax on swine see WILCKEN, Griechisehe Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, Index under tiny ; 
GRENFELL-HUnt, Unyrhynchus Papyrt, Nos, 288, 289, ete. ; Hunt, Rylands Greek Pupyrt, No. 193. The sums 
paid by individuals under this heading in tax receipts show considerable variation ; “this variation,” writes 
Dr. Hunt, “ cannot be explained on chronological or geographical grounds and combined with the evidence 
of WILcKEN, Ostr., 0, 10, 31, gives ground for supposing that the ticy was not a licence-charge, but was 
assessed on a basis of number or value.” For swineherds, see GRENFELL-Hunt, Tebtunis Papyri, 47; 
and for a pig-merchant, GRENFELL-Hunt, Faydm Towns and their Papyri, 259. Thefts of pigs were 
frequent (Hunt, Rylunds Greek Papyri, No. 134). A tawny-coloured pig in the Fayyfim or in Middle 
Egypt in a.D. 36 is stated to have been valued at 8 drachmae (Hunt, op. cit., No. 140), and a tawny- 
culoured brood-sow “about to litter” was valued at 12 drachmae (HUNT, op. cit., No. 134). 

8 On pig-keeping among the Copts, see Ann. Serv., x1, 162. 

® In Greek the pig was named ad-s; Latin, su-s. According to Curtivs, Gr, Etym., Rt. 579, the root is 
to be found in Sanskrit sd, generare. 
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The pl. 254, $23! is found in Peasant, B. 2, 138. A remarkable variant [$s51 
occurs in the tomb of Bebi at El-Kab dating from the period immediately preceding the 
Highteenth Dynasty. In the New Kingdom the following writings occur: £5 },s3 Pap. 
Ebers, 82, 14; with \ determinative, op. cit., 54,3. In the Eighteenth Dynasty copies : 
the Book of the Dead (Ch. cxtt) we have =, iss and == % .( Bs5, Zettschr. f. a 
Spr., tv, 17*, 20*. In the Ptolemaic Period the word is sometimes written = 
(NavILLE, MW wile @ Horus, Pls. xi, 5, and ix). In another late text the writing — is found 
(DimicHeEN, Tewpelinseher., 1, 41, 1. 8). 

Another name that was sometimes employed for the domestic animal was et rri; 
fem. rr-¢?; Copt. psp; but this name seems originally to have denoted the wild boar; it 
was also occasionally used for the hippopotamus. In a list of offerings in the temple of 
Ramesses III at Medinat Habu the pig is named |0{55 but this word has not been found 
elsewhere. 


III. The Pig as a Sacred Animal in Egypt. 


There is a considerable amount of evidence to show that the pig was regarded as a 
sacred animal among the ancient Egyptians. The statement of Herodotus (1, 47) that 
they held swine to be unclean animals does not militate against this view, tor Robertson 
Smith? has shown that the notions of holiness and uncleanness often touch. Frazer# 
remarks that “the view that in Egypt the pig was sacred is borne out by the facts 
which, to moderns, might seem to prove the contrary.”’ He refers to the statement of 
Herodotus that a man had to wash himself and his clothes after touching a pig, and 
says that this fact favours the sanctity of the animal, for “it is a common belief that 
the effect of contact with a sacred object must be removed, by washing or otherwise, 
before a man is free to mingle with his fellows.” Herodotus (11, 47) further tells us that 
in Egypt swine were sacrificed to the moon-god and to Dionysus (7.e., Osiris) at the 
season of the full moon; “they then eat the flesh.” Plutarch (De Is., 8) states that 
“those who sacrifice a sow to Typho (2.e., Set) once a year at full moon, afterwards eat 
the flesh.” Aelian (De Nat. Anim., x, 16) remarks that the Egyptians have “a firm 
conviction that swine are particularly abhorrent to the sun and moon,” that they sacrifice 
these animals once a year, 7.¢., when they hold the annual lunar festival, but on no 
other occasion do they offer them either to the moon or to any other gods. Aristides 
(Ap., 12), Clemens (Coh., 2) and Cyril (De Ador., 1, Migne, tom. 68, p. 189) all refer to 
swine as sacred among the Egyptians, and Clemens notes that they were particularly 
sacred with the Thebans and Saites®. We also have important evidence from native 
Egyptian sources as to the sacredness of the animal. In the Book of the Dead, Ch. oxu1®, 


tIn Grapow, Meliyluse Crkunden, 191-2, there is a similar variant (PS) in the writing of the 
common plant-name a3 QR The ze plant was connected with Set ; 33-3 pw Absyt tw hrt sd St; 
“its $z-plant, it is the hair under the tail of Set” (op. cit., 151). It is interesting to note that in the same 
Middle Kingdom text the $-plant is a variant of the Lo W-plant ; “its [a ship’s] reeds, they are the 
spittle in the mouth of Bebi” (fT &f). 

2 Journal, wu, 103, 1 6: on a Thirteenth Dynasty Stela in Turin occurs the personal name 
oh _ Ss (Ree. trav., 11, 123). 

3 The Religion of the Semites, 446. 

4 The Golden Bough; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 1, 25 

5 Cf Pyramid Texts, 1521, where we read of Osiris and Isis, Set and Neith; the latter was the goddess 
of Sais. 

6 SetHE, Die Spruche fiir das Rennen der Seelen der heiligen Orte, Leipzig, 1925, 
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Set is said to transform himself into a black pig. In the same chapter we read of the 
sacrifice of swine, and of swine being an abomination of Horus but the traditional animal 
of Set. In the annals of Sahurét on the Palermo Stone, Set appears as a hog with 
bristled back?. It is as a pig, not a hippopotamus, as is usually said?, that Set is figured 
in the scenes of the Horus myth on the walls of the Temple of Edfai: this will be 
obvious if we compare the figures of the Set-animal as he appears at Edfi with a 
drawing of a hippopotamus (see Figs. 1, 2 and 3). In the inscription on the Metternich 
Stela? it is a white sow that is said to have given birth to the god Min. In a late text?* 
the pig is actually named as the Typhonian animal. 


D) caer a2 


Fig. 3. The hippopotamus. 





Fig.1. The pig, figured inthe 
temple of Edfai (NAVILLE, Fig. 2. The pig, figured in the temple of 
wythe @’ Horus, V1. xi). Edfa (NAVILLE, Mythe d Horus, Pl. ix). 


IV. On the Origin of the Domestic Pig. 


The domestic pig, we have seen, was known to the Egyptians as early as 3500 B.c.; 
we may therefore well ask the question, from what source or sources was it derived? 
The question is important, for the answer to it may be expected to throw some light on 
the early migrations of man. In studying this subject we have to bear in mind that the 
domestic pig is not a pastoral animal, that it does not belong to a people in the pastoral 
stage of civilization. The ox, sheep, and goat can be driven from pasture land to pasture 
land but the pig has to be housed, at all events during part of the year®, and conse- 
quently it must have been first domesticated by people living in a partially-settled 
agricultural condition. Several Greek writers® have, in various ways, remarked on the 
peculiarity of the pig as contrasted with other domesticated animals, in that it is only 
useful when dead, giving neither milk as do the cow and goat, nor wool as does the 
sheep. The pig lives chiefly upon succulent roots and tubers which it digs up from the 
ground with its mobile snout, and on fruits like the acorn and chestnut, and on grain. 

Dr. Jevons’ gives the following important note on the early history of swine. He 
points out that it was forbidden food to the Hebrews and the facts regarding it seem 
to be as follows: “The swine as a domesticated animal was not known to the undispersed 


? ScHAFER, Lin Bruchstiick altagyptischer Annalen, 36, last vertical line. 

2 IT myself fell into this error in my paper on “ The Set Rebellion” printed in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 42. 
Not only is the animal figured as a pig, but it also bears the name — in the important historical scenes 
given in NAVILLE, Mythe d Horus, Pls. ix, x, xi. 

* 1,86 5 Je MAY NefoZ hs. 

* Pres, Jnscr. hiérogl. (Nouvelle Série), PL civ, 1. 9. 

5 See footnote 7 below. 

6 Aelian, Aesop, and Lactantius (cited by Bocnart, Hierozotcon, 1, 698); this is noted by Rolleston 
in his Scientific Papers and Addresses, ed. Tylor, 1884, 11, 528. 

7 FB. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 1908, 118, n. 3. 
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Semites or to the Sumerian population of Babylon (ScuRapeER, Prehistoric Antiquities, 
261); on the other hand, its flesh was forbidden food to all Semites (ROBERTSON SMITH, 
Religion of the Semites, 218). The inference, therefore, is that (1) it was after their 
dispersion that the Semites became acquainted with the swine as a domestic animal, 
(2) it was forbidden food from the time of its first introduction and spread amongst 
them. In the next place, (1) the pig can only be housed and reared amongst a settled, 
ie., agricultural, population, (2) the pig is associated especially with the worship of agri- 
cultural deities, e.g., Demeter, Adonis, and Aphrodite. The inference again is that, as 
agriculture and the religious rites associated with it spread together, it was in connection 
with some form of agricultural worship that the domestication of the pig found its way 
amongst the various branches of the Semitic race. Finally, the swine (1) was esteemed 
sacrosanct by some Semites, (2) is condemned in Isaiah (Ixv, 4; Ixvi, 3, 16; cf. RoperTson 
SMITH, op. cit., 291) as a heathen abomination. The inference, then, is that the worship 
with which the swine was associated did not find equal acceptance amongst all Semites. 
Where it did find acceptance, the flesh was forbidden because it was sacred; where it did 
not, it was prohibited because of its association with false gods.” 

The effects of domestication have been very marked on swine. As regards bodily 
form we have but to contrast the long-legged, long-headed, thin-bodied, ‘‘ greyhound 
pig” of Ireland with some of the best modern breeds, to see how enormous is the 
difference in this respect. In studying all domesticated breeds of animals it must be 
borne in mind that domesticated breeds often die out; Darwin in his Variation of Plants 
and Animals under Domestication, 1, 96, has noted, for instance, that the Berkshire breed 
of pig of 1780 was different from that of 1810, and that since that period two distinct forms 
have borne the same name. Besides the great difference in bodily form there are also 
marked differences in the shape of the ears; in some breeds they are large and pendent, 
while in others they are small and erect. In practically all breeds the tusks of the boars 
are small and very different from those of all wild species at present existing; in this 
respect Lydekker1 remarks that we have a “reversion to extinct species of swine, in the 
earlier forms of which the tusks are but slightly developed.” 

Zoologists are not agreed as to the origin of the various breeds of domesticated swine 
and many different views have been expressed by different writers. Some consider that 
certain of the earlier races found in Europe had an eastern origin. Others hold to the 
view that all breeds are descended directly from the European Wild Boar (Sus scrofa v. 
ferus). Others again believe that the original domesticated races of different parts of the 
world have been derived from the wild species inhabiting the same districts. A large 
number of the species of the genus Sus have been described, but Lydekker in his 
Catalogue of the Ungulate Mammals in the British Museum, tv, 306 ff., reduces them to 
seven: 


(1) Sus scrofa, the Wild Boar of Europe, with nine local varieties, the range of which 
formerly included the whole of the afforested districts of temperate Europe from Ireland 
and Scandinavia eastwards throughout temperate Asia north of the Himalayas to 
Szechuan, as well as Africa north of the equator. 

(2) S. erestatus, the Wild Boar of India, with two local varieties ranging throughout 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and part of the Malay Peninsula. 

(3) S. leucomystax, indigenous in Japan and Formosa. 


1 R. Lypekker, Royal Natural History, London, 1894, 431. 
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(4) S. vittatus, with twelve varieties, natives of Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula, 
Great Nicobar Island, and the Andaman Islands. 

(5) S. celebensis, with seven local varieties, ranging throughout the Celebes, Philip- 
pine Islands, Amboina, and Ceram. 

(6) S. verrucosus, of Java. 

(7) S. barbatus, with five varieties, of Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippines. 

No species of the genus has been found wild in North, Central, or South America, 
and none occurs in Africa south of the equator, in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, or 
in the South Sea Islands. The domestic pig, however, has now spread over nearly all the 
world except the polar regions where the climate is too cold for it to live. 

In 1860 the German naturalist Hermann von Nathusius published his important 
work Die Racen des Schweines! in which he showed that all the various breeds of 
domesticated pig can be divided into two groups, one resembling in all respects the 
Wild Boar of Europe, the other differing in several important and constant oxteological 
characters. This latter group he believed to be descended from an eastern type now only 
known in a domesticated condition. The name that has been given to this group is 
Sus indicus in spite of the fact that there is no evidence that the wild aboriginal ever 
inhabited India. Charles Darwin, in his Variation of Plants and Animals under Domesti- 
cation, 84, notes that after reading the remarks of Nathusius “it seems to be playing with 
words to doubt whether S. indicus ought to be ranked as a species, for the differences 
are more strongly marked than any that can be pointed out between, for instance, the 
fox and the wolf, or the ass and the horse.” “Sus indicus,’ Darwin goes on to say, “is 
not known in the wild state, but its domesticated forms...... come near to 8S. vittatus 
and some allied species....... The Roman or Neapolitan breed, the Andalusian, the 
Hungarian, the ‘krause’ swine of Nathusius inhabiting south-eastern Europe and 
Turkey, and the small Bundtner swine of Rutimeyer, all agree in their more important 
skull-characters with S. indicus. Pigs of this form have existed during a long period on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, for a figure closely resembling the existing Neapolitan 
pig was found in the buried city of Herculaneum?.” There has been much speculation 
among zoologists as to what the unknown wild parent of the Sus indicus group of pigs 
was like. In 1875 Professor Rolleston contributed a paper to the Linnaean Society ‘‘On 
the Domestic Pig of Prehistoric Times in Britain,” and in this paper he gathered together 
most of the material that was then available on the history of the domestic pig in 
general®, Regarding the parentage of the Sus indicus group, Rolleston considered that 
S. vittatus, S. leucomystar, and S. tavianus all have very strong claims, “in days sufficiently 
far off to have allowed the tendency to striping of the young to become eliminated.” 
With regard to the swine of prehistoric Britain he believed that it would be unsafe to 
postulate any other parent stock than S. scrofa v. ferus; but he adds “such is the 
diffusibility and transportability of Sus that it is not impossible, nor inconceivable, that 
the domestic European pig, even in the Stone Age, may have had an Asiatic or African 
origin.” Rolleston, however, omitted one important line of investigation; he did not take 
into consideration any of the feral or semi-feral pigs of those parts of the world where 
there are no native species for the domesticated animal that has run wild to breed with. He 

' See also his Schwetneschadel, Berlin, 1864. 

2 Antichita di Ercolano, Napoli, 1767, tome m1, 71; SaLomon Rervacu, Repertoire de la statuatre 
grecque et romaine, tome 11, 747. 

3 Linnaean Society’s Transactions, Second Series, Zoology, 1, 1876; reprinted with many additions in 
his Sezentific Papers and Addresses, 1884, 518-64. 
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did not take into consideration the remarkable fact that even in Europe domesticated 
swine when left to run wild for many generations have never been known to revert to 
the Wild Boar (S. scrofa) type. In the woods of Norway and Sweden the feral pigs, 
though dangerous, can always be distinguished from the Wild Boars which range the 
same woods?. In the north Highlands of Scotland the pigs are left almost in a state of 
nature and are allowed to search undisturbed for their food, yet these creatures, although 
they acquire a wild and grisly aspect, never assume the characters of the Wild Boar; 
they remain gregarious, the male continuing with the herd and never betaking himself 
to a solitary lair. Many of the swine of South America, carried thither by the Spaniards, 
have escaped into the woods, but they have not become Wild Boars and remain in 
herds. The pigs which have run wild in Brazil have not reverted to the Wild Boar 
type®. The feral pigs of the New Zealand swamps are not at all like the Wild Boars of 
Europe. Feral swine throughout the world become long and lean in the body with 
remarkably long head, the ears are large and pricked, and the tails that they carry are 
not tufted like those of the Wild Boar of Europe but have lateral hairs at the end which 
give them the appearance of plumed arrows. No wild animal answering to this descrip- 
tion is now known, but such a creature is figured on the ancient monuments of Egypt, and 
this animal actually bore the name #3. §?3,—the name that was given to the domestic 
pig. This animal is generally known as the cult-animal of the god Set; it is usually 
supposed to be a fabulous creature‘, but in one ancient text it is stated to be a denizen 
of the marshes®, and it is figured with other wild animals in a desert® hunting scene. 
I believe that in this Egyptian animal we have the original species of Sus from which 
the domestic pig has been mainly derived,—in other words this Egyptian animal is the 
Sus indicus of Nathusius. 


V. The Cult-Animal of Set. 


At a first glance this Egyptian cult-animal, as it is figured on the monuments from 
the Pyramid Age onwards, looks like a greyhound (see Fig. 4), but the greyhound-like 
appearance is characteristic of semi-feral and feral swine throughout the world. 

1 Low, Domesticated .Lntimuls of the British Islunds, 409. 

2 J. R. Rexucer, Vaturgeschichte der Suugethiere ron Puraguuy, Basel, 1830, 331. 

8 Quipenr, Eveurutions at Sugyara, 1906-07, 59; NEWBERRY, Bent Hasan, 0, Pls. iv and sini. A pair 
of these animals are sometimes figured on Egyptian monuments with the sb-tuses towing the boat of 
Horakhuti (Pierre, Set duns lu barque du soleil, tav. 1; ef. Laxzone, Dez. mit., PL ceelxxxii); also on 
a Ptolemate sarcophagus published in the wan, Serv., XVIL, 20, where they are called i seas The same 
animals are mentioned together with the s#b-animals in the Pup. Vag. Harris, v, 4, where they are called 
Tes Ma) F 

4 On the former identifications of this creature see below under Vit. p, 223. 

5 QUIBELL, op. eit., 50. 

6 Newserry, B77, 0, Pls, iv and xiii. It may appear strange to find a swamp-loving animal figured 
in a desert wady but there are several records of wild pigs going out into desert country, eg., TRISTRAM, 
Natural History of the Bible, 54 and 145; C. F. Tyrwartr Drake in Yuture, 1871, May 18, p. 52, notes 
that he was much surprised to tind traces of recent uprooting by wild boars in the Wadt Rakhamah in 
the Desert of Tih. “This place,” he says, “is far away from water except what may be collected in hollow 
rocks, and van boast of uo cover.” Tristram, Faura and Flora of Pulestine, 3, “remarks that the wild 
boar “extends into the bare wilderness, even where there is no cover, nor other food than the roots of 
desert bulbs.” In the desert between Hamah and Palmyra, Giovanni Finati saw on June 9th, 1816, “a wild 
sow with her four younglings; they were the only living objects that were seen, for it is a very drearv 
desert” (W. J. Bankes, Narrative of the Life and Adventures of G. Finauti, London, 1830, 4, i: ‘ 
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Livingstone}, writing of the pigs of the Portuguese settlers at Senna on the Zambesi, 
records that the village had a “number of foul pools, filled with green fetid mud, in 
which horrid long-snouted greyhound-shaped pigs” wallowed with delight. When Captain 
Cook visited the Fiji Islands towards the middle of the eighteenth century he found that 
the domestic pig was unknown to the islanders, and he left a pair on Vavau Island. The 
descendants of this pair have since led a semi-feral existence and have become “long- 
legged, lean, sharp-faced, and like in appearance and agility to greyhounds?.” In Man- 
churia the semi-feral pigs have assumed the greyhound-like shape?. In the West of 
Treland there was till a few years ago a famous breed that was known as the Old Irish 
Greyhound Pig‘. This animal is described as having been a tall, active-looking creature 
with very long head, large ears, long thin body, and long legs. Pigs similar to the Irish 
breed still roam the heaths of Jutland>. The descendants of the domestic pig that was 
introduced into Brazil by the early Portuguese settlers have reverted to this greyhound- 
like type®. Greyhound-shaped semi-feral swine have also been observed in the Pyrenees’, 
in Italy, and in Greece®. 


\ > 
i\ I Fig. 6. The s/a-animal in the 
Fig. 5. The cult-animal of Set, tomb of Sekerkhabau. Cairo 


from a M. K. monument at Museum. (MURkaY, Saygara 
Fig. 4. The cult-animal of Set. Lisht. (4.Z., XLVI. yo.) -Vastabas, 1, Pl. xaxviil, 24.) 

It is not only in its greyhound-like appearance that the Set-animal resembles feral 
or semi-feral swine. There are other points of similarity that are very striking. 
A remarkable feature of the Egyptian cult-animal is its tail, which is always shown 
erect and rigid, even when the creature is seated on its haunches (Fig. 5) or is lying 
down (Fig. 6). All specimens of the family Suidiae have this habit of erecting the tail 
when they are in any way irritated; even our own domestic pig will often uncurl its tail 
and erect it if angered. Lydekker® says of the members of the pig family that if excited 
they carry their tails straight upright. On the Egyptian monuments the tail of the Set- 
animal is usually depicted like a feathered arrow (see Figs. 4 and 5). Many of the 
feral pigs of Jamaica, derived it is said from a Spanish stock, have tails like a plumed 
arrow!9, P. H. Gosse!! records that a Mr. Johnstone of Portland, Jamaica, told him that 


1D. and C. Livixestoxe, Varrative of un Expedition to the Zambesi, 1858-1864, London, 1865, 152. 

* They were so described hy the late Rev. A. L. Cortie, the Astronomer of Stonyhurst College, in a 
letter that he kindly wrote me in answer to an enquiry about the descendants of Capt. Cook's pigs. 

* From information given me by Mr. J. R. Hughes of Bradford, who resided for many years in 
Manchuria. 

+ On this breed see the paper by R. F. Scharff in the Jrish Naturalist, 1917, 175 ff. 

> H. Tuer, Die Lntwieckelung der Schweinezucht in Dinemark in Lunduirtschuftliche Jahrbucher, XXXV 
(Ergunzungsb. 11), Berlin, 1906, 33. 

§ From information kindly given me by Mr. R. F. Scharff in a letter dated Wicklow, Oct. 1924. 

* My authority for this statement is Professor Percival of Reading University. 

5 T have myself noticed these pigs in Italy and in Greece. 

§ Royal Natural History, u, 441; note also D. Low, The Breeds of Domestic Animals of the British 
Zslands, London, 1842, 11, 398. 

10 C. Darwin, Plants and Animals under Domestication (ed. 1905), 1, 95. 

uP. H. Gosse, A Naturalists Sojourn in Jamaica, London, 1851, 386; the italics are Gosse’s. 
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1. Tomb of Inena (No. 81) at Thebes. 
2. Tomb of Nebamon (No. 24) at Thebes. 
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he had seen many of these swine with a feathered tail. The tail of the Wild Boar of India 
(S. cristatus) is described by Captain Thomas Williamson! as being armed near the tip 
with stiff lateral bristles giving it the resemblance of the wings of an arrow. The large 
erect ears are also very distinctive of the Egyptian cult-animal. Many breeds of swine 
have huge ears which, though generally pendent, can be raised immediately the animal 
is alarmed. I have raised many hundreds of pigs of various breeds on my farm in Kent 
and have been much surprised to see the power that they possess of erecting their ears 
when startled. The feral swine of New Zealand and of Jamaica are described as having 
large prick-ears. 

Furthermore the Egyptian cult-animal is figured with longitudinal stripes of dark 
and light colour along the body? (see Fig. 5). This longitudinal striping is charac- 
teristic? of the young of all the wild representatives of the pig family, though it generally 
disappears under domestication. Mr. Winlock recently sent me a photograph of a 
small model pig with striped body that he found in the tomb of an early Highteenth 
Dynasty vizier! at Thebes; this he has kindly allowed me to reproduce here (PI. xviii, 
fig. 2). In the tomb of Inena® at Thebes (No. 81) not only are the very young pigs 
represented with longitudinal striping but we see it also in the animals of a more mature 
age (see Pl. xix, fig. 1); it appears also on young pigs figured in the tomb of Nebamon 
(Thebes No. 24, date Early Eighteenth Dynasty, Pl. xix, fig. 2). The long-snouted 
greyhound-like pigs which Livingstone® saw in the Portuguese settlements on the Zam- 
besi sometimes had young that were striped; he speaks of a litter at Senna which was 
“ beautifully marked with yellowish brown and white stripes alternately, and the bands, 
about an inch broad, were disposed, not as in the zebra, but horizontally along the 
body.” The feral pigs of Jamaica’ and the semi-feral pigs of New Granada’ are said to 
have resumed this aboriginal character and produce longitudinally striped young. Longi- 
tudinal striping has also been observed with the young of Turkish’, Westphalian®, and 
Indian domestic pigs. Very rarely does it appear with our own domestic breeds in this 
country but it has occasionally been noticed". 


1 Oriental Field Sports, London, 1807, 22. For a figure of a pig with a feathered tail see W. H. Flower 
and R. Lypexker, Lntroduction to the Study of Maminuls, London, 1891, 286. A genus very closely allied 
to Sus is the Potamochoerus (River Hogs). There are only two species belonging to this genus: (1) the 
West African Red River Hog (2. porews), and (2) the Nyasa Bush Pig (P. ehaeropotumus nyusue. The 
first is remarkable for its vivid colouring and ° feathered” tail. The young of both species present the 
striped character of the true Sus. 

2 In the tomb of King Setnakht in the Biban el-Mulak at Thebes the Set-animal is coloured green 
with black stripes (see L., )., 7eet, UT, 212); I have carefully examined all the examples in this tomb and 
find that the striping was not aloag the body, but merely marked the reticulation of the ribs of very lean 


animals. 
3 P. L. Sutarer, Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1861, 390; W. H. Flower and R. LypEKKER, 
op. cit., 285. 


4 The vizier’s name was Iuy; he is mentioned on a stela in Vienna (No. 117), ef. Ree. trav., tx, 62. His 
scarab-seal is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (NewBerry, Scarabs, Pl. xi, 2, p. 125). 

5 See note 4 on p. 212. 8 LIVINGSTONE, op. eit., 152. 

7G. Darwiy, op. eit., 94; Gossk, op. cit., 386; Hainton Suita, Vuturalist’s Library, 1X, 83. 

S ROLLESTON, op. cit., 542. 

9 H. D. Ricnarpson, Domestic Pigs, London, 41. 

10 ROLLESTON, op. cit., 553, 

4 Commander W. Ward Hunt, the owner of the Islip Herd of Pedigree Middle Whites, tells me that 
many newly born Middle Whites have horizontal stripes along the sides and back. 
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VI. The God Sha. 


Upon the sacred perch the sha-animal forms the standard of the XIth or Hypselite 
nome of Upper Egypt (Pl. xviii, fig. 1). As a hieroglyph the creature standing (Fig. 4), 
seated on its haunches (Fig. 5). or lying down (Fig. 6) is an ideograph of the god Set. 
On sealings of wine-jars! of the Archaic Period (Figs. 7-11) there is sometimes represented 
a male deity with human body and the head of the sha-animal; he wears the White 
Crown and holds in his hand the was-sceptre. His name is written = 5? or ‘Qo 38? 
(Figs. 7-11). He was the tutelary deity of Perabsen and appears with prominence under 
that king’s successor Khasekhemui: he is found again with Neterkhet (Zoser) and 
possibly also with Hetepsekhemui®. All these representations of the god are found upon 
the seals of wine-jars; nearly three thousand years later the god Sha was still the good 
genius of the vineyard, and later still, in the time of Diodorus (tv, 1), “Typhon” (i.e., 
Set) “was not only worshipped in the temples in the cities, but in the fields and villages 
where he is reputed guardian and keeper of the vineyards and orchards.” 

In the Old Kingdom this deity appears in the mortuary temple of Sahuréc® (see 
Fig. 12) but he is there figured with human head and is described as %& =>) .° “Lord of 
Tehenu-land,”” showing that he was connected with the west of Egypt, that he was, 
indeed, the god of the: Libyans. In the inscription by his side he says that he brings to 
King Sahurée “all good things that are in foreign (Libyan) lands.” He is accompanied 
by the Goddess of the West, who gives the king the —%) © \AVi\A “princes of Tehenu-land 
(and all other) lands (of the West).” 

In a New Kingdom tomb at Dér Rifah®, where lies the cemetery of the metropolis 
of the Hypselite nome, there is a prayer to a god named a as A Sw, who is aera 
identical with the earlier =, % The capital of the Hypselite nome was 23 {<3 
Shashotep, wwtn, the modern Shuteb; Greek, Hypselis, chy-p-%; this name can he 


1 The sealiungs upon which the name and figure of this god appear have been, for the most part, 
inaccurately published. I have examined specimens of all the sealinys, except the one of Hetepsekhemui 
figured in Ann. Serv., 1, 187, and tind that the god in every case wears the White Crown and has the 
curved head of the sha-animal (see Figs. 7-11). In two examples (J. DE Morcan, Recherches, 243, 
Fig. 816; GarsTANG-SETHE, Aihisne and Bet Khulliéf, V1. ix, p. 22) the name of the deity has been misread 


A= Horakhuti, instead of ¥ a . The form = appears on sealings of Perabsen (Perris, &.7., 0, 


Pl. xxii, 178 =Cairo Museum, Nos. 11238-9, 11240-3 and others) and Khasekhemui (&.7"., 11, Pl. xxiii, 199; 
AMELINEAT, V7), 0, 301, 3; J. pe Moreay, Recherches, 244, Fig. 819=Cairo Museum, Nos. 11149-50, 
11173-4, etc.). ane is found on sealings of Perabsen (&.7., 1, Pl. xxii, 179; AMELINEAU, VF, 11, 
Pl. xx, 1-4=Cairo Museum, Nos. 11238-9, 11240-3 and others), of Khasekhemui (#.7., 1, Pl. xxiii, 200; 
AMELINEAt, ¥/., m1, 301, 1; J. pe Morcay, Recherches, 243, Fig. 816=Cairo Museum, Nos. 11126, 
11132, 11174, ete., of Neterkhet (GARSTANG-SETHE, op. cit., PL. ix, 4). 

2 On metathesis, see LAcau in Lee, trur., XXV, 139. SHORTER in Journal, x1, 78, has an interesting note 
on a late representation of the god ’Ash=Sha. 

3 On one of his seals appear the name and figure of a deity; I should read iN with the figure of 
the god standing (dan. Serv., 111, 187; Bull. de U'Instuut égyptien, 4° série, 107-16, No. 20; Masprro, 
Etudes de m ythologie, VII, 257; R. WEILL, Anznales du Musée Guimet, xxv (1908), 155, 2 B). 

4G. Leresyre, Recueil Champollion, Paris, 1922, 81. 

5 BorcHarnt, Das Grabdenkmal des K. Sahurel, 11, Pl. 1, p. 74. 

® GrirFits, Siut and Der Rifeh, Pl. 18, line 68. 
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mean “(the city) pacifying (the god) Sha},”’ and suggests that Sha was the original deity 
of the locality, although from the Old Kingdom onwards to Roman times Khnum? was 
the chief deity of the place. 

Sha, Shau, the god of Shashotep, is also identical with Shay, the god of Destiny. 
In a note on Khnum in Journal, x11, 226, Griffith remarks that he was the chief god of 
Shashotep, “where Shau (sic Psais, Destiny) was appropriately associated with him as a 
subordinate deity.” Shay was god of Fate as well as of the vineyard and harvest. His 
name frequently occurs in Egyptian inscriptions. At El-‘Amarnah*®, Akhenaten is the 
shay who gives life. In late texts* “his shay” is sometimes substituted for “his ka,” 
and in an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb at Thebes there is an inscription® which reads 
“bringing all kinds of good things for Amenemhet [the owner of the tomb], and for his 
ka,...... for his sha,...for his akhu,...and for all his modes of being.”” It is interesting to 
note that in this inscription shay-f is written 28,2, and that the last two signs have 
been written over a deleted \}, which can be clearly seen in the original. I may remark 
here that it is a rule in totemism—and Egypt, as Sir James Frazer has truly said, is 
“a nest of totemism”-—that when a clansman dies he is supposed to join his totem and 
to assume the totem’s form. It was for this purpose that the numerous “ Transformation 
Spells” which are found in the Coftin Texts® and in the later Book of the Dead’ were 
composed; these spells were written to enable a man to change himself into his totem, 
whether it was an animal, or a plant, or an insect, or an inanimate object. To secure 
himself fully he composed the spell® whereby a man may change into “anything that he 
desires.”” In the tomb of Paheri® at El-Kab there is a very interesting text which bears 
upon this subject. “O excellent satisfier of the heart of his master,” it runs, “mayest 
thou go in and out, thy heart enlarged, in the favours of the lord of gods; a good burial 
after a long life of honourable service: when old age comes and thou arrivest at thy 
place in the coffin and joinest the earth in the necropolis of the West, becoming a living 
5 O! may it enjoy bread, water, and breath, may it make its transformations 
into a Jo} heron, “"<- swallow, L1\Q hawk, or % \ 58 egret, as thou desirest.” 
Much has been written upon the meaning of the words Uj, eS, ‘e; etc., but in my view 
they were originally only local names of the totems into which the men of different clans 
passed at death. Later the original meaning was forgotten and the Egyptians began to 
regard the words as denoting distinct entities, hence the plurality of souls! 


1 Tn a Hymn to Osiris on a tomb-stone of the Eighteenth Dynasty in Paris Osiris is said to be 
“very terrible in Shashotep” (ERMAN-BLACKMAN, The Literature of the Anetent Egyptians, 141). There 
was a place in Nubia named ms | Shascheryt, “(the city) terrifying Sha.” Here it was that 
Horus overtook and defeated the Companions of Set, at the time of the great Set rebellion. I pointed this 
out originally in Aévo, xu, 402; see further on the Set rebellion my paper in dncient Egypt, 1917, 44. On 
the situation of Shaseheryt see ScHAFER, Beztruge zur alten Geschichte, tv, 152-6. 

2 Middle Kingdom, GRIrritH, op. cit. Pl. 16, line 20; New Kingdom, ibid, line 16; Pup, Harris, 
PL 61a, 14; Ptolemaic period, Petrie, Gizeh und Rifeh, 33; Marretre, Dendera, tv, Pl. 40. 

3 Davies, Al wtmarna, u, Pls. vii, viii. 

4G. Motter, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, 1, 10, d. 14; hieroglyphic text uu Ae equals p3i-f $i 
in demotic text. 

+ GarDINER-Davigs, Tomb of Amenemhet, Pl. xix, p. 99, n. 3. In regard to the determinative of the 
word (which is translated “seal of fate”), Gardiner says that he has “no parallel.” 

6 Lacav, Tevtes reliyieuc, Nos. xvi, xvii, ete. 

7 NAVILLE, Das aegyptische Todtenbuch, 1, Chapters 77-89, 

4 NAVILLE, op. ect., Chapter 76. 

9 Tytor-GriFFitH, The Tomb of Puheri, Pl. ix, ll. 5-6, p. 29. 
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VII. On the Former Identifications of the Cult-animal of Set. 


The identification of this animal has long been a puzzle to Egyptologists. Many 
scholars have held to the opinion that the creature was a purely imaginary one, that it 
was, like the Sphinx or the Griffin, a compound animal. This opinion was held by 
CHAMPOLLION (Not. descr., 360), RoseLutint (Won. civ., 1, 218), Lepstus (D., Text, Iv, 
778), BorcHarpT (Zettschr. f. dg. Spr., XLVI, 90), RoEDER (“Set” in Roscuer’s Lexicon 





Fig. 14. The jerboa. Fig. 15. The okapi. 


der griech. und rom. Mythologie, 111, 1165 sq.), and BENEDITE (Journal, v, 227). PLEYTE 
(La religion des Pré-Israélites, 1862, 187) thought that it was a degenerate form of an ass, 
but later (Quelques monuments relatifs au dieu Set, Leyden, 1863) he suggested that it 
might be an oryx, and this seems also to have been at one time the opinion of Hrrnricn 
Bruescu (Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 1890, 703, 786), although the latter 
scholar had earlier (Wb. 1422) suggested that it was a greyhound. Erman (Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, 20) remarked that “the animal by which Set is represented, or whose 
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head he wears, was considered in later times to be a donkey!, although at least it could 
only have been a caricature of one. Probably it was intended for some animal with 
which the Egyptians of historical times were not familiar.” Max MULLER (Egyptian 
Mythology, 1918, 102-3) suggested that it may have been derived from “an animal which 
had, perhaps, become extinct in prehistoric times, or that the figure of it had been drawn 
from an archaic statue of so crude a type that it defied all zoological knowledge of 
subsequent artists.” Binipire (Journal, v, 227) seems to have had a suspicion that, 
although the Set-animal was an imaginary creature, it merely “replaced a real one which 
very early disappeared from the Egyptian horizon, or else subsisted but was unrecog- 
nised.”? Maspero (Dawn of Civilisation, 1895, 103, 108) thought that it might be the 
fennec (see Fig. 13) or the jerboa (see Fig. 14). WIEDEMANN (Religion, 1897, 117, 221) 
remarks that the head bears some resemblance to a camel’s head, but later (O.L.Z., v, 
220, and Umschau, 1902, 1002) he identified the animal with the okapi (see Fig. 15), and 
in this identification he has been followed by Epvarp Meyer (Hist. de Vantiquité, u, 1914, 
86), Breastep (History, 1920, 32), and GAILLARD (Bull. de la Soc. d Anthropologie de Lyon, 
xxu, 1903). Tuitentus (Rec. trav., xxl, 216) considered that it represented the long- 
snouted mouse (Macroscelides). LEFEBVRE (Sphinx, 1, 63-74) identified it with “un chien, 


—— 
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Fig. 16. The Aard Vark. Fig. 17. The Ass. 


et plus spécialement un lévrier,” and Lorer (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxvi1, 1906, 131; 
cf. Bull. de Inst. frang. du Caire, 111, 20) says “un lévrier d’un genre tout spécial.” 
Scawernrurtu (Umschau, 1913, 783; Ann. Serv., xm, 272) thought that it might be the 
Aard Vark (Orycteropus aethiopicus) (see Fig. 16). Von Bissing suggested a giraffe (Rec. trav., 
xxx, 18). In 1912 (Alio, xu, 401) I noted that it certainly belonged to the pig family, 
and that it was possibly the Wart Hog. In 1917 (Ancient Egypt, 1907, 44) I again stated 
my belief that it must be a pig of some kind. Daressy had come to much the same con- 
clusion in 1917 (Bull. Inst. frang. du Catre, xu, 89 ff.) but he identified the animal with 
the Wild Boar of Europe (Sus scrofa). The grounds on which he made this identification 
are remarkable. “L’idée,” he writes, “que je voudrais soumettre est que le sanglier est 
le véritable animal réprouvé. La malfaisance de cette béte dangereuse, farouche, de- 
structrice des récoltes, la rendait bien digne de symboliser le génie du mal et toutes les 
sensations doloureuses; mais vu J’influence funeste de son seul aspect on avait décidé de 
lui substituer dans les représentations un animal dont tous les caractéres seraient juste 
Vinverse de ceux du Sus scrofa.” 


1 In Fig. 17 I give a drawing of a hieroglyph for Set which is found on the Early Middle Kingdoin coffin 
of Ankhef from Asyfit which is in the British Museum. Here the animal certainly has an ass’s head. 
This is the earliest instance that I know of, of the Egyptians identifying the Set-animal with the ass. 
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VIII. The Wild Boar (Sus scrofa) in Egypt. 


The Wild Boar (Sus scrofa), Egyptian ~~ | rri, fem. — oss rrw-t, Coptic psp, 
frequented the marsh-lands of Lower and Middle Egypt and survived in the Delta, 
Fayyim, and WaAdi Natrin, till the end of last century. This animal is figured by 
ANDERSON (Zoology of Egypt, Mammalia, Pl. \xiii, 354~5), who states that “so far as is 
known, the wild pig of Egypt does not differ from the typical form of Europe.” 
As a hieroglyphic sign the animal appears on First Dynasty sealings (PETRIE, R.T., 1, 
Pl. xxvi, 60); it is seen also in two early place-names:—{*\"_<q10 “ pig-bane” (PETRIE, 
Medém, Pl. xxi, end of Third Dynasty), and } ®=43e “ pig-destroyer” (MasprEro, Trois 
années de fouilles, in Mém. de la Mission arch. franc. au Caire, 1, 191, Fifth Dynasty). 
The wild animal is not represented in any of the hunting scenes of the tombs of the Old, 
Middle, or New Kingdoms, but wild (?) pigs are figured in a marsh scene in a Middle 
Kingdom tomb at Beni Hasan (NewBerry, Ben: Husan, u, Pl. xi). In Roman times 
the animal was hunted in the Fayyim. Among the Greek Papyri in the Rylands 
Library at Manchester is a letter (Pap. No. 238) written in a.D. 262, by one Alypius to 
his steward, relating to a boar hunt. The steward is instructed to supply the huntsmen 
and their animals with “everything that they are accustomed to receive so that they 
may hunt with zeal.’ In the first half of the eighteenth century a.p., Dr. PocockE 
(A Description of the East, London, 1743, 1, 17) notes that he was informed that about 
the convents of the Wadi Natrin there were a great number of Wild Boars. According 
to Col. FrowEer (ap. ANDERSON, op. cit., 354) a few specimens still survived in that 
locality towards the end of last century, and he says that steps were being taken to 
preserve them there. Sir GARDNER WILKINSON (Modern Egypt und Thebes, 1843, 1, 446) 
states that in the first half of the nineteenth century Wild Boars were numerous in the 
marshes near San (Tanis) and also about Nader on the east bank of the Nile. They 
were also to be found in many other parts of the Delta, particularly in the low marsh- 
lands to the north, and about Lake Menzilah as well as in the Fayyim. Wild Boars 
were frequently seen about thirty years ago in the neighbourhood of Damietta; the 
natives used to shoot them and bring them into the town slung across a donkey’s back. 
They were obtained from the marshy ground to the west of Farascon, not many miles 
from Damietta. Between Ressendila and Lake Burlos it is also said that many were to 
be seen (ANDERSON, op. cit., 354)1. 


1 [The Editor regrets the long delay, due to lack of space, in the publishing of this article, the 
manuscript of which was received in October, 1927. ] 
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EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM UNDER GREEK 
AND ROMAN RULE’ 


By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


The conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander of Macedon brought Egypt, for 
the first time in its recorded history, under a European ruler. Invaders of various races 
had broken into the Nile Valley in previous generations, from East, West, and South; 
and some of them had established themselves there for considerable periods: but the 
country was always secured against attack from the North by the impassable barrier of 
the Delta marshes; and it was not till the Greeks* had captured Western Asia that they 
could get hold of Egypt. They were not entirely unknown there: trade had been carried 
on between Egypt and Greek countries at several periods: during the centuries when 
Crete dominated the Levant, there is much evidence of intercourse between Crete and 
Egypt: when the centre of Greek power had shifted to Mycenae, the cities of Greece 
proper are shown by finds to have kept up the communication: and when a new Hellas 
was developing itself by colonial expansion, the leading mercantile cities joined in the 
establishment of a depot in Egypt at Naukratis. But the influence, moral or material, 
of these traders on Egypt was negligible: they simply went for business, or at most 
travelled up the country to see the sights as tourists: the fragments of the so-called 
wisdom of the Egyptians found in Greek writers before the time of Alexander show no 
real knowledge of Egyptian life or literature, and even a keen observer like Herodotus 
reported nothing but external appearances and superficial talk: while there is no trace 
on the Egyptian side that any native knew or cared anything about Greek ideas. 

The establishment of a Greek kingdom in the country, therefore, presented an 
entirely novel set of problems. None of the alien dynasties which had ruled Egypt, 
in all probability, was so totally distinct in its mentality from the Egyptians as the 
Greek: yet, if Greek rule was not to be a purely military domination, it was necessary 
for some kind of fusion of Greeks and Egyptians to be effected: and the whole policy of 
Alexander, in the organization of his empire, was aimed at securing such a fusion of 
races in each province—in other words, at the Hellenization of the Near East. His early 
death left his organization little more than a sketch: but Egypt had the fortune, in the 
division of his empire among his generals, to fall to the lot of one of the shrewdest, who 
had been with Alexander during his stay in Egypt and may well have been his con- 
fidant in the plans which he made for dealing with the country: and it is most likely 
that the scheme adopted by Ptolemy son of Lagus was essentially an embodiment of the 
ideas of Alexander?. 


1 A lecture delivered to the Glasgow and Edinburgh Egyptian Societies in November 1927. 

2 For the purpuses uf this paper, Macedonians are regarded as Greeks. 

3 This apples equally to Greek mercenary soldiers serving in Egypt. 

4 It had many points in common with the scheme of Seleucus in Syria, which suggest a common source. 
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Ptolemy’s leading principle was “peaceful penetration”: he made no display of 
armed force. There was one great military settlement, but it was planted in a position 
chosen with notable skill, in the oasis of the Fayyiim, which, while it commands the great 
artery of traffic at the head of the Delta, and forms a salient for protecting the Western 
frontier, is outside and shut off from the main valley of the Nile, so that the soldiers 
there would be unobtrusive. The two centres of Greek life, which were to be the nuclei 
for the Hellenization of Egypt, were Ptolemais in Upper Egypt and Alexandria on the 
coast—both essentially civilian foundations, organized on the Greek model as self- 
governing cities. In none of these three cases was there any substantial expropriation 
of the natives: the soldiers in the Fayyim were settled on newly-reclaimed marsh-land: 
Alexandria grew up on a ridge of sandbanks, previously occupied at most by a few 
fishermen’s huts: and the village of Psoi, which had stood on the site of Ptolemais, was 
so insignificant that it has left nothing but its name. 

From these centres the light of Greek culture was to permeate Egypt. But Ptolemy 
proceeded warily on his way in introducing Greek ideas: his treatment of the religious 
system may be taken as typical. There was no interference with the Kgyptian worship— 
such action would have been contrary to Greek practice: the natives were free to, and 
did, continue the customary rites of their ancestors in the old temples, the king assumed 
the traditional position of the Pharaohs in relation to them, and a rather haphazard identi- 
fication of Egyptian with Greek divinities helped to suggest a community of interests. 
But the keynote of the Ptolemaic plan is to be found in the introduction of a new cult, 
which contained both Egyptian and Greek ideas, and, adopted as the official State 
worship, was no doubt intended to supersede all minor deities. This was to be provided 
by the invention of Sarapis—a really remarkable event in religious history, when a 
committee of scholars sat down and compounded a god out of elements derived from 
various nations and religions and selected to suit the needs of the moment as they 
understood them: Sarapis, with his consort Isis and their child Harpokrates, was to be 
attractive to Greek and Egyptian alike, and to form the bond of religious union. At the 
same time this measure gave the State a chance of controlling the Church without 
upsetting established interests; the new worship could fitly be placed under the ad- 
ministration of Royal officials, while the old foundations could be left to themselves, in 
the hope that they would fade before or be absorbed into the more brilliant novelty. 

However carefully veiled by ceremonies and attributes borrowed from Egyptian 
sources, the Greek spirit was predominant in the original conception of Sarapis, with the 
object, presumably, of drawing those who worshipped him into the Greek circle: and 
similar indirect ways of Hellenizing the Egyptians were found in other quarters. Greek 
was, of course, the official language: and, though there is no trace of compulsion to its 
adoption, and the old language and script continued to be used, it was natural that 
Egyptian boys who wished to make their way in the world should learn Greek, and to 
this end schools were established for them. Greek schools brought with them Greek 
sports, in the form of the gymnasium, and before long this institution appeared even in 
such an eminently Egyptian city as Thebes. The Museum at Alexandria collected 
scientists and engaged them in preparing compendia of Egyptian learning for the benefit 
of the world generally, in a Greek dress. The commerce of Egypt was brought into 
conformity with Greek practice by the adoption of coined metal as a medium’ of 
exchange. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, but these must suffice: we must 
now see what were their results: 

The main features of the scheme of Hellenization had been developed before the 
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death of Ptolemy I in 283 B.c., though some additions to it were made by his son: but 
it was very shortly after this that the first sign of reaction can be found, in a concession 
to Egyptian prejudices in the matter of currency. Ptolemy had based his monetary 
system, in the usual Greek way, on a silver standard, with gold as a metallic ratio for 
higher values, and copper as a subsidiary token-coinage only: but Egyptian merchants 
were accustomed to quoting prices in copper, and evidently objected to the introduction 
of a strange metal, since about 270 B.c. the system was rearranged and the principal 
part of the currency formed of copper, no longer in small coins of the size usual in Greek 
cities, but in huge pieces apparently rated as bullion. This was the first step in a 
process which led, in a few more years, to the recognition of copper as the standard for 
internal currency, while silver took a secondary place. It is significant that the obverse 
type of these big copper coins was the head of a god with local affinities—Ammon— 
whereas the types used previously had been the heads of Alexander, Ptolemy, or 
the Greek Zeus. ; 

Evidence of the revival of the native race is to be found in the increasing numbers of 
men bearing Egyptian names who are mentioned as holding official positions in and after 
the latter part of the third century B.c. It might be argued that this only shows that 
the Egyptians were profiting by Greek education so as to get into Civil Service or other 
posts: but a measure of the extent to which they brought Egyptian ideas into their 
work is given by a comparison of two great inscriptions, the decree of Canopus and the 
Rosetta stone, both drawn up under similar conditions by priestly colleges at an interval 
of less than half a century. The first, in 237 B.c., runs much on the lines of a Greek 
decree: the second, in 196, reverts to Egyptian formulae. In both cases the text is 
given in Greek and Egyptian, but in the first the Greek version seems to be the original, 
in the second the Egyptian. Another very significant event was that, when Ptolemy IV 
had to meet an attack from Syria in 217, he raised and incorporated in his army a large 
body of native troops, who played an important part in the defeat of the Syrians at 
Raphia. 

' To some extent this native revival was due to the feebleness of the royal house. 
If Egypt was to be brought under Greek influence, it could only be done by judicious 
nursing: so long as the kings were capable—as it may fairly be said the first three 
Ptolemies were—there was a certain spread of Hellenization: but as soon as the race 
deteriorated, which it did very markedly in the next generation, the movement ceased 
and old ideas began to come to the surface again. And not only were the later Ptolemies 
incapable, but, during the latter half of the three centuries for which their house ruled 
Egypt, they were constantly quarrelling amongst themselves: from 180 B.c till the 
Roman conquest, there was nearly always some claimant to the throne awaiting an 
opportunity to upset his kinsman in possession, and ready to adopt any means to 
secure this end. So, as it was naturally the aim of each party to win the support of the 
natives, and the obvious way of doing this was by bribing them with favours and con- 
cessions, the Egyptians profited by the quarrels of their kings. The power and property 
of the priesthood, in particular, increased rapidly: the more influential they became, 
the more important it was to win them over, and the more heavily they had to be paid. 

At the same time it appears that the Greek settlers in Egypt, apart from the 
purely official class, instead of Hellenizing the Egyptians, were themselves becoming 
Egyptianized. So far as they were engaged in farming or trading, their interests were 
much the same as those of the natives: it was no longer any advantage to a man to retain 
Greek nationality and Greek habits, as a link with the government, when the govern- 
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ment was divided against itself and favours were given indiscriminately to anyone who 
would take a side: and, in the natural order of things, the life of the farmers was 
assimilated to the tone of the country where they dwelt. Even in Alexandria, where 
Greek influence should have been strongest, we have the statement of Polybius that, 
when he visited the city in the latter part of the second century B.c., he found that 
the section of the population which had originally been Greek had become a mixed race 
and was no longer truly zoActexdv-—it did not possess the essential virtue of the member 
of a Greek community: and the remarks of Roman writers in the next century show 
that the estrangement from Huropean customs had gone steadily forward. 

The history of Egypt under the Ptolemies is still very fragmentary, but there is 
enough evidence as to the condition of the country in the last years of the dynasty to 
enable us to form some estimate of the extent to which the plan of Alexander and 
Ptolemy I had really affected the natives, when the Romans came in and supplanted the 
Greek government. Of the lower classes of the population, indeed, there is hardly any- 
thing to be said: they were regarded by the Greeks as serfs, outside the scope of 
any scheme for the regeneration of Egypt by Greek ideas and incapable of benefiting 
by Greek culture: they remained as they had always been, mute and inglorious. It was 
the middle and upper classes to whom the apostles of Hellenism had directed their 
attention: and the middle classes at any rate, the farmers and traders, as we have just 
seen, had coalesced to a considerable extent with the Greeks of their own rank and 
formed a mixed Graeco-Egyptian race: but the resultant was more Egyptian than Greek. 
It is true that there was a veneer of Greek learning among them: they spoke and wrote 
Greek—very badly, for the most part, if judged by the letters preserved on papyri— 
and the occasional occurrence of tags from Greek literature suggests that Greek authors 
were read in schools: but the purport and spirit of what they wrote was essentially 
Egyptian. Again, the Greek institution of the gymnasium continued to exist in the 
towns, and officials were chosen to preside over it and provide for its maintenance: but 
there is scant evidence that it was ever used in the Greek manner for the training of 
the body and the practice of physical exercises: it seems rather to have become a sort 
of select club, membership of which conferred a social distinction, and was used 
more as @ lounge than for athletics. The best test, however, is to be found in religion: 
and here it is quite clear that the scheme of Hellenization had failed. The new god 
Sarapis, who was to have been the supreme object of worship for Greeks and Egyptians 
alike, had not caught the fancy of either, and, in spite of the attempts of the govern- 
ment to push his cult and the foundation of temples dedicated to him in all provincial 
centres, the evidence of papyri, inscriptions, and artistic representations goes to show 
that Isis and Harpokrates, the more Egyptian members of the triad, were infinitely more 
popular with the mass of worshippers, and Sarapis himself gradually tended to revert to 
the character of Osiris, the original Egyptian consort of Isis, who had been used as one 
of the elements in his composition. Even the great temple of Sarapis at Alexandria was 
invaded by Egyptian ideas, and that at Memphis, which ranked second in importance, is 
shown by a curious group of documents to have been thoroughly Egyptian in spirit as 
early as the middle of the second century B.c.: the papers of Ptolemy son of Glaucias, 
which chance has preserved, reveal him and others, by their names men of Greek blood, 
living a characteristically Egyptian and utterly un-Greek life as recluses in the temple 
precinct. It is rather remarkable, and a token of the strong Hellenic element in 
the conception of Sarapis, that his worship was more popular at this time outside 
Egypt than in it: temples and guilds of Sarapis were founded at many ports in the 
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Eastern Mediterranean, and still flourished under the Roman Empire, when in Egypt 
itself the god was ignored by the lower classes and only remembered perfunctorily by 
the upper. The really important temples, both in wealth and in popularity, were those of 
the old native deities: as we have seen, the power of their priests increased rapidly under 
the feeble rule of the later Ptolemies, and they maintained a purely Egyptian ritual. 
Several of the great temples now standing, such as Dendera, Edft, and some of the 
buildings at Philae and Thebes, were erected or reconstructed during the Ptolemaic 
period, and they adhered to the old Egyptian style of architecture and decoration, with 
only slight traces of Greek influence in details of technique, while the inscriptions on the 
walls, in the old hieroglyphic characters, follow the old formulae. In short, the attempt 
to Hellenize Egypt had produced only a superficial result—-nothing comparable to that 
achieved in Syria by the Seleucids, where there had been a genuine infusion of Greek 
culture into the minds and lives of oriental peoples: there had been no open nationalist 
opposition to it, but none had been necessary. Ptolemy J, as already suggested, had 
sought to do his work by peaceful penetration, to which the Egyptians had simply 
replied with passive resistance: and the passive resistance had been effectual. 

The Roman conquest completely changed the situation: the Ptolemaic policy was 
thrown to the winds, and there was no longer any idea of bringing Egypt into the circle 
of European civilization: the sole object of Augustus and his successors was to exploit 
the country as a source of revenue, particularly in the form of corn. which was shipped 
off to Rome and distributed there as an antidote to Republicanism. No attempt was 
made to Romanize the Egyptians, or even to settle Romans there on any system: 
practically the only Romans who appeared in the country were civil or military officials 
holding short-term posts, and merchants whose stay was even shorter. It is true that 
there was some infusion of “Roman citizens” among the natives, in the form of veterans 
who were serving in the army of occupation in Egypt when they took their discharge, 
and settled down there: but these soldiers were recruited from all parts of the Empire, 
and were not of a type to raise the level of culture in the districts where they finally 
made their homes. 

The policy adopted by Augustus was one of compulsion pure and simple: the country 
was garrisoned with an army of three legions to keep it quiet, and an elaborate machinery 
was devised for assessing and collecting the taxes, which secured that the uttermost 
farthing was squeezed out of the natives. And it was not only the Egyptian fellahin 
who were to be the milch-kine of the emperor: the Greeks teo were treated as part of 
the spoils of war and subjected to exactions quite as burdensome as those of the 
Egyptians. At the same time the priests, who, as we have just seen, had recovered 
much of their old influence and accumulated considerable wealth under the later Ptolemies, 
were brought under strict control: their property was confiscated and they had to exist 
on a fixed allowance from the State, thereby losmg not only money but position. The 
result was one which commonly follows on persecution: the persecuted cause was 
strengthened, and the Romans were hardly established in the country when the nationalist 
spirit, which had been quiescent under the Ptolemaic system of toleration, began to 
assert itself, the more effectually because the Greeks, who had already realized to some 
degree their community of interests with the Egyptians, were now more closely linked to 
them in a fellowship of misfortune. 

In fact, the first serious disturbance with which the Romans had to deal in Egypt, 
after the desultory fighting which went on for two or three years after the conquest, 
was headed by the Greeks of Alexandria, and the circumstances are significant. The 
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immediate object of their attack was, not the Roman garrison, but the Jewish community, 
an important body of merchants, at Alexandria. The Jews had long been established 
there and throughout Egypt, and under the general toleration of the Ptolemies had got 
on well enough with both Egyptians and Greeks. But Augustus chose, for some reason, 
to favour the Jews at the expense of the Greeks: he deprived the Greeks of Alexandria 
of their local powers of self-government by a senate, while he confirmed the Jews im all 
the privileges they had enjoyed. This, naturally enough, exasperated the Greeks against 
the Jews: when they saw their competitors in business placed in a more favoured position 
than their own, they regarded them as the representatives or the tools of the Roman 
oppressors, and started a series of attacks on them which continued intermittently for 
about a century. References to some of these attacks are to be found in contemporary 
historians: but a much more picturesque, though fragmentary, account has been obtained 
from papyri which contain parts of what have been termed the Acts of the Alexandrian 
Martyrs. This is of course a partisan document, intended to glorify the leaders of the 
Nationalists who suffered death for opposing the Roman emperors: but the noteworthy 
fact, for the present purpose, is that it is the recognized heads of the Greek community, 
the gymnasiarchs, who regularly appear as the leaders and spokesmen of the Egyptian 
party and are punished accordingly. It is evident that in Alexandria the fusion of Greek 
and Egyptian interests was practically complete in opposition to the Romans. 

The distribution of parties in Egypt was altered at the end of the first century a.D., 
when the destruction of Jerusalem had made the Jewish zealots into an implacable anti- 
Roman body. The responsible leaders of the Jewish community at Alexandria strove to 
keep their people from a breach with Rome: but they were overborne, and the disastrous 
Jewish rising of a.p. 115, which during three years’ guerrilla fighting laid waste a large 
area of the Nile valley, forced the Graeco-Egyptians in self-defence to side with the 
Roman government. But when they had aided the Romans to crush the Jews, they got 
no reward in any alleviation of their burdens: some temporary reductions of assessments 
seem to have been made in places, but the old system remained in force, and ruin 
proceeded apace. 

Half a century later the first great peasant revolt took place: it was not headed by 
Greeks or Graeco-Egyptians, for by this time the Graeco-Egyptian class had been taxed 
into impotence, but by an Egyptian priest—a new and significant phenomenon. For nearly 
a century there had been indications that the national religion was reviving from the 
blow dealt to it by Augustus, but this was the first occasion on which it had provided a 
leader for a popular rising. The course of the struggle was marked by incidents which 
in their fanatical savagery were more Egyptian than Greek: and it is probable that the 
bulk of the rebels were natives, small farmers and labourers who had been driven from 
home by over-taxation and had taken refuge in the marshes of the Delta to live by 
brigandage. Official documents of the period from A.p. 150 to 250 which have been 
preserved are full of reference to the problems of the desertion of the land and the 
growth of freebooting—an analogy to which, as an expression of nationalist spirit, may 
be found in the story of Robin Hood. 

In the turmoil of the third century, it more than once seemed likely that Egypt 
would be severed from the Roman Empire, either as an independent kingdom or as a 
province of an oriental monarchy: and the natives welcomed and supported leaders or 
invaders from any quarter who offered them a hope of deliverance from the yoke of 
Rome. But the military recovery of Rome under Aurelian and Probus reduced Egypt 
to subjection once more, and the reorganization under Diocletian seemed to have bound 
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the fetters of serfdom more firmly than ever, when a new chance of national develop- 
ment was afforded by the official recognition of Christianity in the reign of Constantine. 

The first way in which the Egyptians who desired to secure freedom from the demands 
of the Empire sought to profit by its changed attitude towards religion was through 
monasticism. The eremitic habit of withdrawal from the world is one which seems 
indigenous in Egypt—something of the kind had been known there centuries earlier— 
and when it became possible for a man who was ruined by the exactions of the govern- 
ment, instead of betaking himself to brigandage, to secure a position which, if not 
exactly comfortable, was at any rate respectable, by merely disclaiming all connexion 
with mundane affairs, the practice of self-dedication to the contemplative life became 
popular so rapidly that in a.p. 373, little more than half a century after the recognition 
of Christianity, the Emperor tried to check this practice by edicts. But the hermits 
banded themselves together in monasteries, and these organized communities proved 
powerful enough to defy the Emperor: they became the controlling authorities and 
owners of large districts, in which nearly all the inhabitants were under religious vows 
and paid more heed to the orders of their ecclesiastical heads than to those of the 
government. A well-known instance of the way in which the monks could and did flout 
the representative of the Emperor, even in the capital of the country, is to be found in 
the events leading up to the murder of Hypatia in 415. 

But the nationalist spirit showed itself even more strongly in the organization of the 
Egyptian Church. From the first days when Christianity gained an imperial standing, it 
had been evident that there were fundamental differences on points of doctrine between 
the theologians of Alexandria and of Constantinople—in other words, the Egyptians and 
the Greeks had entirely different philosophies of religion, and worked out their definitions 
of their creeds on entirely different lines. The Emperors, having accepted the position 
of patrons of the Church, were dragged into the controversy: the more prudent of them 
tried to find a way of compromise between the parties, but without success: the breach 
became ever wider, and, as the Emperor at Constantinople was usually under the influence 
of the patriarch of that see, religious bitterness increased the political estrangement of 
Egypt from the Empire. In the middle of the fifth century the Council of Chalcedon 
witnessed the real severance of the Egyptian and the Greek Churches: for some decades 
after this the history of the Alexandrian patriarchate is an unedifying one of unscrupu- 
lous manceuvring by both parties, but when Justinian at last tried to settle matters with 
a high hand, and invested his nominee to the see with temporal powers to maintain his 
spiritual position, the Egyptians flatly refused to have anything to do with him, and 
thenceforward elected a patriarch of their own without regard to Constantinople. 

While the Egyptian Church had been making itself more and more independent, the 
local landowners had also been working out their own salvation. Just as the Emperors 
in the fourth century issued edicts which were intended to prevent the peasantry 
of Egypt from escaping their obligations to the State by placing themselves under the 
wing of the Church as members of religious communities, so they issued other edicts 
against patronage—that is, the practice which was growing up among the smaller 
farmers of making themselves the serfs of a powerful neighbour who was in a position 
to defend them against the exactions of the tax-collectors and the bullying of the soldiery, 
But the one set of edicts was as futile as the other: in spite of all the imperial efforts to 
check it, the system of patronage grew until in many districts of Egypt the government 
was obliged to recognize these local magnates as the effective rulers of their estates: 
theoretically they acted as the deputies of the Emperor in such matters as the collection 
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of taxes and the maintenance of order: but it would appear that they simply paid over 
a lump sum in respect of the taxes assessed on the villages they administered, like 
tributaries rather than agents: and they policed their lands with armed retainers, who on 
various occasions proved themselves more efficient than the imperial troops and enabled 
their masters to act as independent authorities. These magnates, on the evidence of 
their names, were mainly Egyptian in race, and were clearly Egyptian in sympathies: 
and they entered into a kind of alliance with the national churches, of which they are 
found acting as patrons, in several places. It is instructive to compare them with the 
provincial nobility of the Western Empire, who, in the decay of the central power, had 
been forced to organize their own districts for self-defence against barbarian invasions: 
certainly in Gaul, as to which there is most information, and probably also in Britain, 
the basic idea of these nobles was the maintenance of the connexion with Rome and 
Roman civilization, as contrasted with the desire of the Egyptian lords to cut themselves 
free from it: a notable instance is the attempt of the Gaulish prince Syagrius to uphold 
the cause of Rome against the Franks in the valley of the Seine, and I have little doubt 
that in Britain King Arthur similarly regarded himself as the representative of Rome 
against the Saxons. 

Thus by the end of the sixth century there was not much of Egypt left under the 
effective rule of the Emperor: the country was parcelled out into semi-independent 
estates, somewhat resembling the feudal lordships of mediaeval Europe, interspersed 
with large areas controlled by religious corporations: and, if one of the magnates had 
possessed sufficient genius for leadership of his fellows, Egypt might have achieved its 
freedom. But, before this could happen, the Persian and Arab invasions subdued the 
country and completely swept European control out of it for many centuries, to be 
replaced by a government which, if not Egyptian, was at any rate oriental, and so more 
instinctively sympathetic to Egyptian ideas and customs than any Greek or Roman 
ever was. 

The Roman dominion in Egypt had lasted more than twice as long as the Greek, 
but it made far less contribution to the development of the country: in fact, so far as 
the introduction of European ideas was concerned, its chief result was to undo nearly all 
that the Greeks had done. The Ptolemies had brought Greek settlers into Egypt and 
established Greek institutions: and. though the Greeks did not maintain either their race 
or their culture pure, but fused with the natives into a Graeco-Egyptian class, whose 
customs and ideas were a mixture derived from both sources, the element of Greek in 
the mixture was quite appreciable: the Greek language was established in the educated 
classes as the ordinary medium of communication, and certain Greek habits of life had 
been adopted in the towns: the composite religion too, though the Egyptian traits in 
the conception of the deities became gradually more prominent, preserved a good deal 
of its Greek dress. But Hellenism was an artificial culture—an exotic plant introduced 
to Egyptian soil, which needed to be tended carefully and fed with Greek stimulants, if 
it was to flourish and maintain its specific character: if it was neglected, it could only 
live by assimilating itself to its surroundings. And the Romans did not merely neglect 
Hellenism in Egypt: .they crushed it out of existence: and when a new growth of 
culture appeared, it was very naturally one of a kind indigenous to the country. 

This point may be illustrated by the revival of the national language under the 
Romans. For literary purposes, its use had practically ceased at the time of the Roman 
conquest: it is true that inscriptions in the old hieroglyphic characters continued to be 
cut on the walls of temples—the latest dated one is of a.p. 250—but they were 
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an archaistic survival, probably regarded more as a necessary feature in the decoration 
of the building than as an intelligible record of facts: and documents written in demotic 
become rare after the middle of the first century. But it is evident that Egyptian was still 
spoken among the lower classes, and just when the old script was finally disappearing 
the language was resuscitated in the form of Coptic, which, though it adopted Greek 
characters and borrowed Greek words, was philologically the direct descendant of the 
old Egyptian. As Christianity established itself, Coptic rapidly became the recognized 
tongue of the Church, at first perhaps as a convenient means of reaching the lower classes 
of the population, then as a distinction from the adherents of the pagan religion, finally 
as an assertion of national independence against the Greek-speaking churches under 
the patriarch of Constantinople. This resulted in the revival of a national literature 
—if the lives of the fathers and martyrologies can be called literature—which is 
interesting on account of its avoidance of Greek spirit despite its borrowing of Greek 
forms. For Egypt, notwithstanding the presence of the Museum at Alexandria, never 
caught the literary inspiration of Hellenism as Syria had done: not only Antioch, but 
many lesser towns of Syria, produced writers who carried on the great traditions 
of Greece, some rising to the first rank: but the eminent professors who were imported 
to fill the chairs at the Museum at Alexandria, if they lectured at all—which is rather 
doubtful as regards the Roman period—did not rouse their hearers to literary activity. 
On the other hand, the Christian rival of the Museum, the catechetical School founded by 
Pantaenus and developed by Clement, trained a series of able controversialists who, 
though they wrote in Greek and were often well acquainted with Greek literature, were 
definitely anti-Greek in their line of thought and gave the keynote for the distinctively 
nationalist theology of later centuries which found expression in the Coptic ecclesiastical 
writings. ; 

Here and there, a dying flicker might be seen amid the ashes of Hellenism in Egypt: 
the last clear flame is Nonnus of Panopolis: but by the time of the Arab conquest all 
wa quenched, and Egypt had subdued the European invader, 
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JT. STeELaAe. 


The stelae recovered in the last season’s work in the Cemeteries of Abydos were all 
found loose in the drift sand, or re-used as paving-stones in late tombs, but never in 
connexion with the tombs for which they were originally intended; they may well, 
therefore, be treated by themselves. 


Old Kingdom. 


No. 23 (PJ. xx, 3). Limestone, 1°06 by 0:25 m., probably an architrave from a tomb. 
On the left are depicted the deceased and his wife, holding a perfume-vase and a flower 
respectively, seated side by side on a couch, the lion-feet of which rest on stone cones. 
Both wear a composite bead necklace, the woman a short and the man a long wig, and 
the latter the “full-dress” loincloth (to judge by the folds) which was worn with a 
more or less ornate girdle on festive occasions. (BoNNET, degyptische Tracht, 40 ff.; 
ErMaAn-Ranke&, Aegypten, 234.) The man is called the venerable Shenay, while in the 
column in front his name is accompanied by the titles Mayor and Real Friend. Over and 
behind the woman one reads his beloved wife Neshememhet. 

In front of the pair stand their two sons, his beloved eldest son the courtier (‘‘friend’’) 
Ideky, who offers incense to his parents, and his beloved son Inpuiam, surnamed Mury, 
who wrings the neck of a goose for them. The sons are dressed in striped loincloths 
which are not very clearly rendered; that of the elder son especially seems garbled; it 
may be that a fringe is indicated. 

The main inscription consists of a short funerary formula in the first line, and 
further of words said by Shenay, who leans leisurely on a stick on the extreme right 
of the stone. This figure is, in contrast to the others, of some artistic merit; particularly 
remarkable is the subtle contrast between Shenay’s left leg, which carries his weight, 
and his right leg, which is loosely bent forward. The somewhat peculiar style of both 
representations and inscriptions would make it difficult to assign a date to the stone; 
the emaciated figures on the right and the use of relief en creux are links with the Middle 
Kingdom. But the main inscription shows in a number of its phrases such definite 
parallels with late Old Kingdom texts that it seems impossible to remove it far from 
these. 


The main inscription runs: 


(1) A boon which the king gives and Osiris, invocation-offerings of bread and beer of 
the Mayor and Real Friend, honoured with the great god, Shenay. (2) He says: I came 
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from my city, I came down from my nome. I was one who said good things, I was one 
who repeated good things. I was one beloved (3) of his father and praised of his mother. 
I never took away the possessions of anybody (4) with violence. As to any people who shall 
take away any possessions from (5) <this) tomb, I shall be judged with them by the great 
god in the necropolis (6) when <they will be) in the West, their memory being evil in the 
necropolis. I am a virtuous spirit. (7) I know all magie which is advantageous (to me?) 
in the necropolis; I did all things which are advantageous to me. 


1.2. The beginning of this line, which is senseless as it stands, should be con- 
sidered as an abbreviation of a fuller text given by Herkhuf (Serue, Urk., 1, 121, 11 ff.), 
who states in detail that he has come to-day from his town and his nome, has built a 
house, set up its doors, dug a Jake and planted trees. Here we have clearly the 
enumeration of the essential features of a funerary establishment, house standing for 
tomb, and the meaning of the passage is evident: the speaker has just died (came to-day 
from my town) and finds waiting for him a well-appointed dwelling which he has prepared 
in the West. Thus the statement finds appropriately its place at the very beginning of 
the speech of the dead man. A variant, which changes the sense of hz-n-¢ m slightly, 
is quite explicit (SETHE, Urk., 1, 150, 16£.) [2 A Qmm RA? $455 I went forth from 
my house, I descended into my tomb. Another inscription from Abydos (SeTHE, Urk., 1, 
150, 6f.) and one at Dér el-Gebriawi (Davies, Deir el Gebrawi, 1, Pl. xxi, tomb 38 A 2) 
show the same abbreviation of the passage as our inscription, and so does MARIETTE, 
Mastabas, 185; this shortened formula survives now and again into the Middle Kingdom 
(e.g. Hieroglyphic texts from Eg. stelae etc. in the British Museum, 11, Pl. 14, no. 214, 3, 4). 
The second half of line 2 stands similarly as an abbreviation to represent a fuller state- 
ment. This is preserved by Herkhuf (Serue, Urk.1, 122, 17-123, 2) and Pepinekht (ibid., 
132, 16 ff.), who give as reason for their abstaining from libellous or objectionable talk, 
that they wished that it would be well with them in the presence of the great god. On 
the identity of this great god see below. 


ll. 3-5. The beginning of line 3 has numerous parallels; a difficulty arises, however, 
with the words {7 at the beginning of lines 4 and 5. I am inclined to take the 
beginning of line 5 as miswritten under influence of the word standing immediately 
above it; the condition that the word which should open line 5 ought then to be very 
similar in sound to the one which was erroneously put in its place is admirably fulfilled 
by \\--4 5, for the result would then be that we get an injunction against those who 
would do damage to the tomb: and such admonitions are exceedingly common in the 
inscriptions of the period, which use, just as our text does, the emphatic future of 
the sdmtyfy-form in this passage (SETHE, Urk., 1, 35, 1; 49, 1, 2, 8; 50, 16f.; 58, 6, 7; 
70, 12, 15; ete.). Jt may be said against this that the word mchr-t for tomb is not used 
in the Old Kingdom; but, as we have seen above, the style of the sculpture of our 
stone points similarly to the succeeding period in some of its peculiarities. In view of 
these arguments there seems to be little probability in the alternate view, viz. that 
with violence was meant to stand in both places, and that the sculptor merely doubled 
the preposition m in line 5 by mistake, under influence of the words above it. One 
would get good sense, though, on this assumption, namely, a general pronouncement 
of a moralistic nature: I have acted well, for ‘as to those who shall take away any 
possessions with violence, there will be” etc. Unfortunately such statements are very 
unusual in these texts. The explicit qualification with violence is even in line 4 
unusual; generally the verb stands alone. Srrur (Urk., 1, 75, 15) gives AF AH. 
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"Iw wd¢-(7) in line 5 is also uncommon, the future of the sdmtyfy-form being generally 
carried on by wnn-(?) (ibid., 35, 3; 49, 3,11; 51, 1; 58, 10; 72, 5; 73,5; Hotwerpa, 
Beschreibung Aegypt. Samml. Leiden, Atlas, 1, Pl. vii; Romper, Aegypt. Inschr. Berlin, 
1, 42) or otherwise, in the texts most closely related with ours, by éw-(7) r (SETHE, 
Urk., 1, 117, 6; 122, 16; 150,10; Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch , x11, 122, ¢. 3; Capart, Chambre 
funéraire de la sixiéme dyn., PI. iii). 


1.7. This is the greatest crux of the text, and unfortunately the parallels (SETHE, 
Urk., 1, 89, 17; 90, 1: 143, 2f.; of. 122, 18, and Caparr, Rue de tombeaux, Pls. 19, 20) 
are too different to help much. There need be little uncertainty about the first half, 
whether or not one wants to read sh-n-é for #h-n-f, which would have been written 
under influence of the ink sh ikr of 1. 6, end. It is the latter half of the line which is 
confusing. I am inclined to see in it an 7w sdm-n-f (in its exceptional reduplicating 
form), standing in parallelism with dw + old perfective, because the two members of this 
phrase are also parallel in meaning: I know all magic which is useful, and I have taken 
all measures useful to ensure a good hereafter. Professor Peet, on the other hand,-would 
consider the possibility that the sentence was not complete, and that irr ni is a parti- 
ciple + dative: He who does for me everything which is useful to me (shall...). 

A few remarks have to be made as to the writing. Strange is —= in the last word 
of line 4, and sp in line 3 is written with ©. The n of h3-n-d in line 2 and the f of 
mut-f in line 3 are transposed for graphic reasons, contrary to the usage in Herkhuf. 
The § is, both in the name of the woman and in 7§-t in line 4, written with a sign 
which shows three groups of vertical lines, viz. in the middle and at the ends, and which 
resembles thus the mat on which the bread is put in the Old Kingdom form of =. 


Lastly we have to consider the main peculiarity of our text, v2z, the insistence with 
which the judgment in the hereafter is referred to. In all the parallel texts quoted 
above we find either a reference to a judgment in the place of judgment, or to a judg- 
ment by the great god. In neither case is there definite proof that a judgment in the 
hereafter is referred to at all, and Kees (Totenglauben, 49; cf. 33f. and 154) may well 
be right when he suggests that these formulae applied originally to the king, by whose 
special favour the tombs were made and who could be trusted to vindicate the rights 
of their legal owners. But our inscription contrasts sharply with the others, and is even 
much more emphatic than the few texts which were known before and in which a 
somewhat similar tone prevails. (Capart, Chambre fun., Pl. ii; Rue de tombeauz, 
Pls. 19, 20). The term the great god, which up to the end of the Fourth Dynasty was 
a regular reference to the king, and may in religious texts well have persisted with the 
same meaning even after its change to the good god in the Fifth, in ordinary usage—this 
term is in our case qualified as the great god in the necropolis. The judgment will over- 
take the evildoers when they are in the West, and the essential danger to which they 
expose themselves is that their memory will be evil in the necropolis. Obviously a change 
in beliefs, which may have been developing for some time already, has here found full 
expression. The weakening royal power of the late Old Kingdom could not be relied 
upon to afford protection to those who needed it, and thus an all too human craving 
created the belief in a counterbalancing justice in the hereafter, or, at least, such beliefs, 
which may have existed vaguely and ineffectually, now came to the foreground. And it 
is no mere accident that our inscription, in which the new conviction has found such 
emphatic expression, lacks on the other hand the threat of personal vengeance which 
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certain nomarchs addressed to the would-be defilers of their tombs (SeTHe, Urk., 1, 122, 
15; 142, 17; also probably 90, 4). It was the lesser people who were left exposed by 
the disintegration of the central power, and if they did not despair in the pessimism of 
the “man who discourses with his soul,” they had to find, as our mayor Shenay did, 
consolation in a strengthened belief in divine justice after death. 

This stela is in the Museum at Cairo. 


Middle Kingdom. 


No. 19 (PI. xxi, 3 and Fig. 1). Limestone, 0°31 by 0°19 m., very much damaged by 
salt. Underneath two uzat-eyes and a © sign follow six lines of inscription. A man 
without wig, wearing the simple Joincloth, a bead-necklace and an amulet, stands behind 
the offering-table. On the other side stands a woman whose name is lost, but who is 
called a Royal Daughter. The man is: the Royal Son Dedtu, triumphant. The inscription 
runs: 

(1) A boon which the king gives to Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, Lord of Abydos, that 
he may give invocation-offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fouwl,...(2) incense and oil, 
and all good pure things on which the god lives, (3) which heaven gives, and which the earth 
brings forth and which the Nile brings as his food offerings; (4) and the sweet north-wind 
of life [to the ka of] the hereditary [prince] and count who is great before the king of Upper 
Egypt (5) and grand before the king of Lower Egypt, a prince at the head of the people, the 
Chancellor of the king of Lower Egypt, The Royal Son Dedtu (6) [born of | the-priest-who- 
has-admission-to-Sebek, Sebekemheb, triumphant. 

It may well be that so poor a monument of a Royal Son and high official belongs 
already to the Second Intermediate Period, when a number of principalities existing side 
by side claimed each the royal prerogatives and titles for their ruling families. Other 
instances are known of people called Royal Son without their being of full royal descent, 
like our Dedtu. So, for instance, on the Cairo stela 20537, where the Royal Son is the 
son of a “count and overseer of the priests,” and a “ Royal Daughter,” while the Royal 
Son of the Cairo stela 20304 seems to have sprung entirely from commoners. 

This stela is in the University Museum, Manchester. - 
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No. 25 (Pl. xxi, 1). Limestone, traces of red paint on faces, 0°49 by 0°46 m. The 
deceased, seated on a square seat, and his son who performs the sacrifice, are both 
clothed in the simple long loincloth of the Middle Kingdom, and wear a bead necklace, 
a “handkerchief” and no wig. The seated man has also a band which starts from the 
right hip and seems to pass over the back and the left shoulder but is not shown to 
rejoin the loincloth or its own beginning. Perhaps a sash is meant, if not clearly 
indicated. (Compare ScHAEFER-LANGE, Grab- u. Denksteine d. Muttl. Reichs, 1v, Pl. xxxii.) 
The seated man is styled: the venerated Overseer of Peasants Ameny, triumphant, born of 
Sitsneferu, triumphant. The vertical column and the horizontal column over the offerings 
read: (1) A boon which the King gives to the ka of the Overseer of Peasants Ameny, triumph- 
ant, (2) celebrated by his beloved son, the Overseer of Peasants Khakheperrée, the venerated one. 
The main text reads: 


(1) A boon which the King gives to Geb, to Ptah who-is-on-the-South-of-his-wall, the Lord 
of ‘Ankh Tawy, to Sokaris, to Osiris the Great God, Lord of the Shyt (2), to Osiris Lord of 
Abydos, (2) to Anubis who-is-on-his-mountain, who-is-in-Ut, the Lord of the necropolis, 
that they may give invocation-offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, of linen, of all 
vegetables and all gifts, (3) of food-offerings, of a thousand of all good pure things which the 
heaven gives and the earth brings forth, on which the god lives, to the ka of the (4) venerated 
Overseer of the Peasants Ameny, born of Sitsneferu, triumphant, and to the ka of everyone 
whose name is on this stela. (5) (Done) by his beloved son, who causes his name to live, 
the Overseer of the Peasants Khakheperréc, triumphant, born of Yeta, triumphant, the 
venerated one. 


The photograph does not do full justice to the exquisite relief en creux, while it 
shows well the fine spacing of inscriptions and figures. The purely decorative character 
of the work, with its rigid hieratic poses and the difference in proportion of main and 
secondary persons, shows that the so-called “naturalistic” indication of the folds in the 
body of fat men, started no doubt in an attempt to a more life-like rendering, has soon, 
in the Middle Kingdom, become mere convention in its turn. The symbol of Anubis at 
the beginning of the second line deserves notice. 

This stela is now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


No. 4a and b (PI. xxii, 4). Limestone; the largest fragment is 0°46 by 0°30m.; the 
smallest, with only the leg of the chair, 0°18 by 0:17 m. A man with a long wig, short 
false beard, holding a “handkerchief,” is engraved rather than carved on the left half of 
the stone. We cannot say whether he was the main personage. The inscription is too 
damaged to yield any information, besides a few names: two women, the mistress of the 
house, Hediry, and Wenta; and her son Rétpu.... 

This stela is in the Chadwick Museum at Bolton. 


No. 13 (Pl. xxii, 1). Flake of very hard limestone (0°09 by 0:10 m.), showing the names 
of a number of people. (Compare ScHAEFER-LANGE, op. cit., No. 20374.) The first line 
gives the name of the butler Herreshy, son of Theta, while the other three lines enumerate 
Sitkherta daughter of Sitrét, and the two sons of Sitkherti, the Treasurer Senmery and 
Senebu. 

No. 14 (Pl. xxi, 2). Limestone, 0°37 by 0°21 m. Flesh dark-red, hair and stick red; 
collar bright blue, signs blue; plastic border yellow, with black lines; stripes on cornice 
red, green and blue alternately. The man wears a long wig, short false beard, necklace, 
handkerchief, long walking-stick and short loincloth, which shows particularly well how 
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the projection in front results from a loose slip with the seam hanging down where it is 
tucked in in front of the body. Near this stela was found the statuette (PI. xxii, 3) which 
shows the same inscription as the stela, except that the latter specifies Menthuhotpe’s 
descent, born of Uya, triumphant, while the statuette specifies the granary: 

A boon which the king gives, a thousand of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, to the ka 
of the Overseer of the Granary of the God, Menthuhotpe, triumphant. 

Though the figure is a rough piece of work its importance is nevertheless obvious. 


The inscription is that of an ordinary funerary 
statuette, but the fact that it is inscribed on 


the body instead of on back-pillar or base, a 
and the general shape, hint already at € ara h ef 
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considered an attire of the living by Bonnet, 


and indeed it resembles the mummy-shroud D DSA I: Aopen iin b= = Z AX tae? 


rather than the long mantle worn by old 

Zz 
men in the Middle Kingdom, which leaves 777 SAT 2g Z y= (eet an 
the arms or even a shoulder free (Daviss, Sea O 
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are free, in contrast with our statuette and 
with the later shabti-figures. 

Stela and statuette are now in the Museum 
at San Diego, U.S.A. 


No. 6 (PI. xx, 1 and Fig. 2). Limestone, 1:00 by 0°50 m. This stela, dated to the reign 
of Sesostris III, is very much damaged by salt, more so than Mr. Felton’s admirable 
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Fig. 2 
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photograph would lead one to suspect. Both Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Gunn have suggested 
various readings, and the latter collated our copy most carefully when visiting us at 
Abydos. 

At the left-hand bottom corner we see the deceased in front of his offerings, which 
are marked as such: dbh-¢. Then are enumerated, from left to right: sty-hb, ointment; 
hknw, oil; sft, balsam; nhnm, oil; twsw-t, oil; first quality foreign oil; green eye-paint; 
black eye-paint. The main text is shown in Fig. 2. 


(1) A boon which the king gives, Horus Divine-of-Being, (2) the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Khakauréc, Son of Rée Sesostris, given life; (3) May he give glory, power, 
force, triumph to the House-Official of the Palace Sesostris, the venerated one. (4) A boon 
which the king gives to Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, and to Anubis and to Wep-wawet 
and to Horus, Avenger of his Father; (5) May he give a beautiful Tomb of Triumph to the 
House-Official of the Palace Sesostris, the venerated one in the presence of the Great God; 
(6) May he “open the face” of the House-Official of the Palace Sesostris, so that he may 
see (in?) the sarcophagus; May he cause that (7) the House-Official of the Palace Sesostris 
be amongst the Circumpolar stars every day eternally. (8) A boon which the king gives to 
Osiris, Chief of the Westerners, (and which he) gives to Anubis and to Wep-wawet, Chief of 
Abydos, (9) and to Hekt and Khnum, to all the gods of Abydos, that they may give in- 
vocation offerings of bread and beer, of cattle and fowl, of every good and pure thing 
(10) which goes forth in the presence of the Great God to the House-Official of the Palace 
Sesostris, born of the Nurse Hetept. (11) He says: O Priesthood of the temple of Abydos, and 
every citizen of this town who shall pass (12) by this my tomb; If you love Osiris the Chief of 
the Westerners and if you would repeat the celebration of his festivals. (13) If you love 
Anubis and Wep-wawet your gods, sweet of love, and you wish that your hearts be happy (14) on 
the king for ever, loving life and hating death, (15) then you shall say for me: a thousand 
of bread, a thousand of beer, a thousand of cattle, a thousand of geese, a thousand of linen, 
a thousand of every good thing (16) to the ka of the venerated House-Official of the Palace 
Sesostris, born of the Nurse Hetept, triumphant. 

Line 14 contains some deviations from the parallel texts preserved in three large 
stelae in Cairo, which are contemporary with our inscription. (ScHAEFER-LANGE, Grab- 
und Denksteine d. Mittl. Reichs, Nos. 20536 d, reign of Amenemmes III; 20538, reigns of 
Sesostris III and Amenemmes IIT; 20539, reign of Sesostris II.) All three show the 
harsh parallel, with substantives, of the sdm-f-form ndm ib-tn. Then however follow in 
all three cases two more sdm-f-forms: sh3-tn (or mrw-tn) Cnh, smh-tn (or smhw-tn) mut. 
Professor Peet suggests that the participles, which seem to be used in line (14) (for the 
absence of the reduplication in mrw in participles in this formula see, e.g., Bent Hasan, 
1, Pl. xxiv, a), are used vocatively, even though that implies a slight anacolouthon: 
“_..(if ye love all these things) then, O ye who love life and hate death, say....” 


No. 24 (Pl. xx, 2). Limestone, 0°56 by 0°39 m. The hieroglyphs are coloured light 
blue, and each line of script is surrounded, within the engraved rectangle, with a red 
line. Light green are the wigs of the two main personages, the spouted water-vessel, 
and its basin and the loaves on the offering-table; the latter are dotted with red. The 
pots, the geese and the joints of meat are red, and so is the right-hand bottom person. 
The whole is surrounded by a semi-circular plastic border at the top and the two sides. 
The drawing of figures and hieroglyphs is very clumsy. A seated man is seen stretching 
his hands towards the offering table. The text says: A boon which the king gives to Ptah 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 31 
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for the ka of Senebtef (or probably Senebtyfy), triumphant. Opposite stands an unnamed 
woman, smelling a flower. Below on the left is the deceased’s mother squatting behind 
her offerings to the ka of the lady of the House Keseru, triumphant. For the strange and 
apparently foreign name compare SPIEGELBERG-PORTNER, Aegypt. Grabst. aus siid- 
deutschen Samml., 1, No. 31, p. 17, ¥G=5, with an additional s, and moreover from 
the New Kingdom. To the right one sees another woman squatting in front of her 
offerings; with her is a servant, with her hands in or on the top of a large pot, such as 
we see in baking- or brewing-scenes when the pots are cleaned out, or in the brewing- 
scenes when the thick fermenting liquid is filtered through a basket into the big pot 
underneath. It is probable that that scene is meant to be shown here. Other instances 
are known where the brewing is the only activity represented besides the offering to the 
dead. (Borsrr, Beschryving ete., Leiden, Pl. ii. Also Kuxss, Reliefs u. Malereien d. 
Mittl. Reichs, 120 ff.) It is probable that the inscription in the frame belongs to the 
woman, and the loose one (to the ka of Ir...triumphant) to the servant. The woman 
seems to have the domestic title try-¢ ft, and seeing that foreigners are so prominent 
on this stela one wonders whether her name means she who speaks foreign languages, as 
the New Kingdom has a corresponding word for “interpreter.” The main text gives: 


(1) A boon which the king gives to Osiris, Lord of the Two Lands, living, the Great God, 
Lord of the necropolis, and to Anubis who (2) 1s on his mountain, who is in Ut, Lord 
of the necropolis, (3) that he may give invocation offerings of bread and beer, of catile and of 
fowl, of linen, incense and oil, and food-offerings (4) to the ka of the washerman Senebtyfy, 
triumphant, born of Keseru, truumphant. 


The bird of % possesses three heads but only one pair of legs—A work which falls 
so far short of the average standard of workmanship can hardly be assigned to one 
period rather than to another, within the scope of the Middle Kingdom. 

This stela is now in the British Museum (No. 1653). 


New Kingdom. 


No. 12 (PI. xxii, 2). Limestone, 0°16 by 0°10 m. This small stela shows Amiin’s goose 
with the fan, and near it “Amen-Rér.”” The two lines of inscription run: 


Made by the Overseer of the cattle of Nebpehtirét Acabau. 


It is interesting as a monument from the reign of Aahmes the Liberator. It was found 
in one of the tree-pits of the Cenotaph of Seti I, which had been dug out to some extent 
anciently, perhaps for the good black earth of its filling, and some objects of little use 
were thrown into it apparently by those who had been robbing graves in the necropolis 
and who passed there on their way back to the town. At least we found close by our 
little stela a group consisting of Predynastic and Nineteenth Dynasty pots—this as a 
warning to those who would conclude from the finding of this little stela that Seti I 
found an earlier building on the site. Now in the British Museum (No. 58520). 


No. 7 (PI. xxiii, 1). Limestone, 1°50 by 0°58 m., broken through the middle, and left 
top corner missing. The scene shows divinities enthroned round their offerings. Above 
the scene is the winged disk of Horus of EdfG, on both sides of which is written He of Edfi, 
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Stelae from Abydos. 
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the great god, the Lord of Heaven, may he give life and health. On the extreme left is the 
falcon-headed god Horus the son of Osiris, the great god, the Lord of Heaven who dwells in 
the Thinite nome. He wears the double crown and holds, as the other gods, the g and 
the { sceptre. Facing him sits Osiris, the great god, the Lord of the necropolis, with the 
Atef-crown and flail, and wrapped in the mummy-shroud. Behind him sits Isis the 
mother of the gods. The right half of the stone repeats exactly the scheme of the left half, 
two gods facing one, but the combination of the two identical groups is so deftly done 
that we get the impression, not of repetition, but of pleasantly varying asymmetry, in 
which a group of three gods in the centre is flanked by a single figure on one side and 
a pair on the other, while the whole composition is nevertheless well balanced. On the 
right of the centre we see Hathor, Mistress of the High House, dwelling in Abydos, and 
opposite her Anhert,...dwelling in Abydos; and finally the lion-headed goddess, Mehyt, 
Mistress of Heaven, Mistress of the gods. The line in the centre between the two god- 
desses says: All protection of life to her, every day like Rér. The stone was probably part 
of the superstructure of the grave, and is now in the museum at Brooklyn, U.S.A. 


No. 2 (Pl. xxiii, 2). Limestone, 0°30 by 0°11 m., right half damaged. On both sides 
one sees the adoration of Osiris. On the left it says: Giving of praise to Osiris who nurses 
the Two Lands, the Lord of the necropolis, by the scribe’s father [Amen ]hotep, (and by) his 
mother, the Mistress of the House Ir-t-nefer-t. On the other side a similar text was given, 
with the name of the scribe himself, but there is too little left to allow of a reconstruction 
of the name. In the middle is again a column with the usual blessing. 


No. 13 (PI. xxiii, 3). Limestone, figures daubed with yellow, 0°93 by 0°35 m. Adora- 
tion of “Osiris, Lord of Eternity,” who is depicted with the Atef-crown and flail and crook 
behind a small altar bearing the Children of Horus—all anthropomorphic in this case. 
The adorer is the Osiris, the Charioteer Amenmessu, triumphant, but it is not he who has 
erected the stela. That was Done by his father, who causes his name to live, the scribe 
Mahu, triumphant, in peace. On the other side one sees the adoration of Anubis who-is- 
in-Ut by the Osiris the scribe of the Treasury Mahu, triumphant, and by his wife, the 
mother of Amenmessu, his mother, the Mistress of the House, the Chantress of Amun, 
triumphant, in peace, mistress of veneration. 

This stela is in the British Museum (No. 1654). 


Doorjambs from Tombs of the Nineteenth and later Dynasties. 


No. 11 (Fig. 3). Sandstone, signs painted yellow; size of inscribed part 0°70 by 0°15 m. 
Found in fragments, giving the name of Ramesses II and funerary prayers to Bastet 


and Neith. 


No. 16 (Fig. 4). Roughly cut stone, limestone, 0°65 by 0°11 m. Osiris the Scribe of the 
Royal Documents, Thay, triumphant. 


No. 8 (Fig. 5). Limestone, two columns, 0°75 by 0:12 m. (1) A boon which the King 
gives to Osiris Lord of Abydos, the great god, Ruler of Eternity, that he may give every good and 
pure thing to the ka of the Leader of the festivals of Osiris, the Royal Scribe Amenemheb. 
(2) A boon which the King gives to Horus the Avenger of his father, and to Isis the mother 
of the gods, Mistress of Heaven, that they may give good life with honour to the ka of the 


31—2 
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Royal Scribe, the Scribe of the Offering-table Amenemheb. This stela is now in the Museum 
of Sydney. 


No. 10 (Fig. 6). Limestone, 0°90 by 0°08 m. A boon which the king gives to Osiris, 
Chief of the Westerners, and to Horus the Avenger of his father, and to Isis the mother of the 
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gods, that they may give a good lifetime (with the determinative of the sacred serpent 
chew instead of ©) to the ka of the deputy of the scribe of the offering-table Bekenptah. 


No. 18 (Fig. 7). Limestone, 0°70 by 0°15 m., two columns, bottom part missing. 
(1) Mayest thou revive, may thy soul go forth, mayest thou come and go in the necropolis, 
mayest thou not be repélled from the side of the great god in the Hall of the Two Truths... 
(2) Osiris the Imy-is, the ka-priest, the scribé of the Treasury, Osiris Horkhebt, triumphant ; 
his mother the mistress of the House, Nebthetwt, daughter of Pathesemhor.... 


No. 20 (Fig. 8). Part of lintel and one jamb of a doorway; limestone; extant 
height 0°90 m. On the lintel the bark of the sun is shown, carrying the beetle in the 
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disk and a human-shaped figure. Besides the bark are two persons. Over the door 
is the winged disk. The inner column gives: A boon which the king gives to Osiris, the 
Lord of Eternity, the King of the gods, that he may give every sweet thing to the ka of 
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the venerated Pafherneter, triumphant, born of Terekhy. The other two columns give a 
prayer that Osiris may grant to come forth as a living soul and to drink at the sources... 
to the ka of his wife the mistress of his house Shepenhor, born of Irthorru, triumphant. 
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PTOLEMY II’ 
By W. W. TARN 


I am speaking to-night of the second king of the line of the Ptolemies, who were the 
first Europeans to rule Egypt. Egypt had been included in Alexander’s conquest of the 
Persian empire; after his death in 323 B.c. it fell to his friend and general Ptolemy 
Soter, and the dynasty Soter founded ruled the country for nearly three centuries, till 
the Roman conquest. I am taking Ptolemy Soter’s son, Ptolemy II—commonly though 
quite inaccurately called Ptolemy Philadelphus—because his long reign, from 283 to 246, 
was the culminating point of Greek rule; though a Macedonian himself, his culture was 
Greek and most of the Europeans who supported him were Greeks, and during his reign 
this small minority of Europeans ruled Egypt like a conquered country and had to see 
what it could do with the vast mass of natives. Later on the natives began to reassert 
themselves, but with that we are not concerned to-night. I propose to say something 
first about Ptolemy himself and the power and glory of his kingdom, and then sketch 
briefly his administrative and economic system, the latter probably his own creation. This 
system is of interest, because it displays the most thorough-going scheme of State 
nationalization which up to 1917 had ever been put into practice by Europeans; some 
day it may be possible to compare Ptolemy’s system with that which now obtains in 
Russia. 

Our direct information about Ptolemy himself is slight; the few Greek anecdotes, on , 
which is based the idea that he was a voluptuous dilettante, are rather futile, and the 
Jewish stories of his magnanimity and justice are no better; he had been a good friend 
to the Jews, and one of them in the Aristeas letter used his name for a fancy picture of 
the ideal king. His character has to be collected from his actions and his letters, and 
there we see a man with two distinct sides; on the one hand, a king ambitious and im- 
perious, fond of power, of magnificence, of pleasure, generous with money, a patron of 
learning and literature, the first diplomat of his age—a fairly well-known type; on the 
other hand, a man with the mind of a modern captain of industry, ready for economic 
innovations on a great scale while capable of minute attention to small details. He had 
been highly educated; one of his tutors was the poet and lexicographer Philetas of Cos, 
friend and teacher of several notable literary men, like Theocritus and Callimachus; 
another tutor was Philetas’ pupil Zenodotus, who became Librarian of the Library at 


1 This lecture, one of a series entitled “Great Personalities in Egyptian History,” was delivered before 
this Society on March 7th, 1928, Mr. Bell kindly reading it in my absence through illness. A few refer- 
ences to recent publications, or bearing on points raised after the lecture, have been added, and a curious 
blunder, to which Dr. Rushton Parker kindly called my attention (I had twice written 331 for 331), has been 
corrected. The principal general works dealing with the subject are: A. Boucué-LecLerce, Histoire des 
Lagides, 1903-7; A. Mirrers and U. WILcKEN, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Pupyruskunde, i, 1912 ; 
W. Scuunart, Evaleitung in die Papyruskunde, 1918; J. Betocu, Griechische Geschichte, 2nd ed., Iv, 
1925; P. Jovevgr, Limpérinlisme macédonien et Vhellénisution de ? Orient, 1926; Epwyn Bevan, A history 
of Egypt under the Ptolemate dynusty, 1927, See also, on Apollonius’ estate, M. Rostovrzerr, uf great estate 
tn Egypt in the third century p.c., 1922. 
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Alexandria and was the first of the great textual critics who rendered Alexandrian philo- 
logy famous. His third tutor was Straton, head of Aristotle’s school at Athens, the last 
Greek to practise the study of physics. Education at the hands of these men obviously 
meant science and literature, and did not mean moral or metaphysical philosophy; 
Ptolemy’s culture must have resembled that current in the Alexandria of his day, where 
literature and science were all-important and philosophy as such had no place. His am- 
bition shows in his wars, his imperiousness in his letters and in many other ways; he put 
two of his brothers to death, which it could always be claimed prevented civil war and 
the consequent deaths of many quite harmless people. Many things illustrate his love of 
pleasure and magnificence: the pleasure fleet he kept on the Nile, his numerous mistresses, 
the dispossessed princes who lived at his court, the emphasis laid on the festivals he 
celebrated, the elaborate architecture of his festival pavilion, the huge warships he built, 
the great show at Alexandria when from dawn to dusk of a winter’s day an endless 
procession of troops, play-actors, and slaves displayed to the people the symbols of his 
power and wealth. His patronage of brains must have been genuine, for the architect 
Sostratus, who built the lighthouse on the Pharos, once acted as his ambassador—a most 
successful one. Of love of science one cannot speak; the papyri vouch for his interest in 
scientific agriculture, but the literary tradition knows only of his zeal in collecting strange 
animals; beside many African and Indian birds, his zoological gardens contained leopards, 
panthers, lynxes, Indian and African buffaloes, wild asses from Syria, an Ethiopian 
python 45 feet long, a rhinoceros, a giraffe, and a polar bear!, showing that some Arctic 
tribe he had never heard of had heard of him. And with it went a mind which calculated 
profits and percentages like any trader, but on a great scale; no operation was too big, 
no source of income too small to handle. Others may have helped him with the details 
of the economic system he created; but the main lines must be his own, for the simple 
reason that they are things which no one but the king could have dared to do. When 
one considers his long reign and manifold activities, one wonders whether the allusions 
to his weak health are not merely another Greek legend, invented to explain the fact that 
he was the only king of Macedonian blood who never took the field in person; he had 
no talent for war. 

The type of his kingship had been settled by his father. The king was the State, 
absolutely and for all purposes; the checks, such as they were, imposed upon Macedonian 
kings by the old quasi-constitution of Macedonia did not exist for the Ptolemies; they 
were autocrats like the Pharaohs. The first Ptolemy, originally the satrap of Alexander’s 
son, had subsequently claimed Egypt for himself as spear-won territory, which by Mace- 
donian law passed to the king; and outside the three Greek cities, Naucratis, Alexandria, 
and Ptolemais, Ptolemy II owned every inch of the soil of Egypt, including the temple 
lands and the lands of the old feudal nobility, who had been abolished; others, by his 
good pleasure, might use and enjoy part of his soil and its fruits, but on his terms. The 
army and navy were his; he was the fount of law, and his rescripts had legal force; 
ministers and officials were merely his men, whom he made and unmade as he chose. 
Just one Macedonian trait survived in his kingship; every subject still had the right to 
present a petition to himself personally, and though many petitions got no further than 


! Callixenus ap. Athen. v, 201 C (cf. 200 F); Diod. m1, 36, 3 syg.; P. Cairo Zen. 59075. Dr. Rushton 
Parker has reminded me that leopards and panthers are the same animal. But when Callixenus enume- 
rates ‘14 leopards, 16 panthers,” he means two different cats, whatever “panther” conceals—perhaps the 
ounce. The word, I believe, has often had local meanings, as in parts of America to-day, where “panther” 
means puma. 
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the district governors, some did reach the palace and were dealt with by the king’. In 
the second century even this trait vanished, and petitions no longer reached the king 
himself. 

As regards Ptolemy’s position with regard to religion, a sharp distinction has to be 
drawn between Egyptians and Greeks. Ptolemy Soter had broken the power of the 
Egyptian priests, and though the priestly hierarchies carried on the temple services and 
the priests still met in their synods, the administration of the temples was supervised 
by secular officials appointed by the king, and the only function of the synods, beyond 
the regulation of purely religious matters, with which the Ptolemies did not interfere, 
seems to have been to decree honours for the king?. Ptolemy II was thus head of the 
Egyptian religion; he subscribed liberally towards its worship, and built to Egyptian 
gods part of the temple at Philae and an expensive temple of red granite in the Delta; 
but we cannot say which of the first three Ptolemies it was who introduced into Syria 
the cult of the sacred animals of Egypt. But Ptolemy was much more than head of 
the Egyptian religion; to Egyptians he was himself an Egyptian god, and in Egyptian 
documents bore the five names like any Pharaoh*. To the Greeks in Egypt this of course 
meant nothing; to them at his accession he was merely a man, even if some Greek cities 
were worshipping him. Certainly Ptolemy Soter, after he took the crown, had instituted 
a State worship of Alexander. But Alexander stood apart; and it was a great innova- 
tion when in 280 Ptolemy II instituted an official worship of his dead father as a god, 
and so established the principle that the king became a god after death. A few years 
later he took the last step; his sister and wife, that extraordinary woman Arsinoe II, 
who died in July 270, had already been worshipped before her death as the goddess 
Philadelphus, she who loves her brother, and after her death she and Ptolemy officially 
became the brother-and-sister gods, the counterpart on earth of Osiris and Isis for 
Egyptians, of Zeus and Hera for Greeks. Ptolemy had now established the final principle 
that the king was during his life officially the god of all his subjects, both Greek and 
Egyptian; after this each succeeding Ptolemy was officially a god during life, and each 
royal pair became incorporated in the State worship, with Alexander at their head. 
Ptolemy II was thus the real author of the Hellenistic State cults. Greek cities, anyhow 
at first, had usually worshipped a king because he had done something, something helpful 
to themselves; but the official State cult, as settled by Ptolemy and copied by other 
dynasties, was simply a political expression of divine right. Ptolemy Soter had been a 
usurper whose right was the right of the strongest and the ablest; Ptolemy IT made that 
right the gift of heaven; the king now ruled, not because he was a conqueror, but because 
he was a god. 

But even a divine autocrat needed human support. In theory, Ptolemy was all- 
powerful; in reality, he was strictly conditioned by the difficult fact that Egypt, a small 
country, was densely populated by its own native race, from time immemorial grouped 
in their villages and cultivating the soil. Ptolemy Soter had settled that the rule of the 
dynasty must be based on Greeks alone, including among Greeks people like Thracians 
and Anatolians, who readily became hellenized (the Macedonians were too few to count), 
and that there was no room in Egypt for Greek cities—he founded just one, Ptolemais 


1 P. CoLtomp, Recherches sur la chancellerde et la diplomatique des Lagides, 1926, ch. 111. 

2 The latest discussion of the synods is by W. Orto in Siteungsber. Bayer. Ak., 1926, Abh. 4. 

3°W. SpreceLBeRG, Bettruge zur Erklurung des neuen dreisprachigen Priesterdekretes zu Ehren des 
Ptolemaios Philopator, 20-21. Sttzungsber. Bayer, Ak., 1925, Abh. 4. 

4 P, JOUGUET, op. cit., 333. 
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in the Thebaid. Hence the attempt was made to create a Greek world without Greek 
cities. Greeks had flooded into Egypt, and the power of Ptolemy II rested on two 
things, a Greek mercenary army and a Greek bureaucracy. Under him no Egyptian bore 
arms, unless in the fleet; while the higher bureaucracy, roughly speaking, was Greek, 
and only the village and small officials natives. The Greeks who came to Egypt came 
for money or a career; at the end of the fourth century there was still a superfluous 
population in Greece, and the great number of exiles, and the popularity of mercenary 
service with its chances of enrichment, had accustomed many Greeks to do without city 
life. For mercenaries Egypt had great attractions. Theocritus speaks of Ptolemy’s 
generosity as a paymaster, and a later story makes him raise the current rate of mer- 
cenaries’ pay!; but, if true, every other king must have done the same in self-defence, 
and the real attraction to mercenaries was that they received a holding of the best land 
in the world. Those who came were attached to the country by being attached to the 
soil; they were given a cleros or military allotment, the holders of a cleros being called 
cleruchs. What they got was the use of the land, with a moderate rent and the obliga- 
tion to come up for service when called; the lot passed from father to son, but the 
property in the land remained in the king, and he could take it back; later on the lot 
became alienable by the holder. Most of the cultivated land, however, was already 
occupied, and the cleruchs were often given uncultivated or reclaimed land, which they 
brought into cultivation. To our ideas the holdings were small; an infantry soldier got 
30 arourae, say 20 acres, about the size of a typical Highland croft; if one compares the 
farms of 160 acres given free by the Canadian Government, one sees once more that 
Greeks had much more modest ideas of a competence than we have, for ultimately the 
cleruchs formed a military aristocracy. 

The Greeks settled in the country districts kept their own life as far as they could, 
and at this time rarely mixed or intermarried with natives, though that came later; they 
were foreigners camped in a strange land. They brought their own gods, read their own 
poets, set up their own gymnasia for their sons’ education, and formed endless clubs like 
the Greeks at home. As they were debarred from city life, they grouped themselves in 
the quasi-autonomous corporations called politewmata, which imitated the forms of city 
life as far as possible; the Greeks settled in the Delta formed one such group, those in 
the Fayyiim another, and so on; the mercenaries similarly grouped themselves, at first on 
a national basis, like the politewma of the Cretans or the Boeotians. A good deal is known 
about the life of the up-country Greeks from their letters. Education was not run by the 
State, about the only thing in Egypt which was not, though some Greek cities of Asia 
Minor were turning to State education; secondary education was largely occupied with 
subjects which would be useful to a good bureaucrat; and the women had more freedom 
than one expected. It was a material sort of life; and one need not look there for 
ideals. 

Ptolemy at his accession already possessed a considerable empire; in Syria he ruled 
Palestine, most of Phoenicia, and Coele-Syria, that is the Lebanon district, though it is 
doubtful if he ever held Damascus; in Africa the Cyrenaica, which was governed by his 
half-brother Magas, possibly as chief magistrate for life? of the great city of Cyrene; 
over-seas, Cyprus and perhaps the Lycian coast; also he enjoyed unquestioned command 
of the sea and control of the Cyclades. His foreign policy largely consisted of warfare 

1 Aristeas, ed. WENDLAND, 36. 

2 This should follow from the constitution of Cyrene of 321 (or 322): S. Ferri, Alcune iserizion di 
Cirene, 1926, no. 1. 
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with the other two Macedonian kingdoms, that is, Macedonia itself and the Seleucid 
empire, which was his neighbour in Syria and Asia Minor and embraced much of Asia. 
Iam not going to trouble you with the complicated story of the so-called Syrian wars 
between Egypt and the Seleucids, but one point in the first Syrian war is of importance. 
It is now known that Ptolemy was the original aggressor}; he first deprived the Seleucid 
king Antiochus I of Miletus, and then in 276 invaded Seleucid Syria; but he was defeated 
and driven out, and Antiochus besieged Miletus, secured the help of Magas of Cyrene, 
and was expected in turn to invade Egypt. It is these events which probably supply 
the answer to that controverted question, why did Ptolemy marry his full sister Arsinoe, 
widow of king Lysimachus of Thrace? The marriage of a full brother and sister was as 
repugnant to Greeks as to ourselves; and though it was common enough among Egyp- 
tians, Ptolemy’s marriage had nothing whatever to do with Egyptian custom; the 
Greeks were ruling the Egyptians as a conquered race, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, and Ptolemy was the last man in the world to go out of his way to adopt a 
native custom. But the evidence now points to this marriage having taken place in the 
winter of 276-275, that is, in the full tide of Antiochus’ success; and the reason was 
probably political. Arsinoe was about the ablest person living, and Ptolemy needed her 
brains and will-power to win the war he was fast losing himself; while she desired and 
obtained scope for her extraordinary talents, for she became, not merely queen, but 
virtually ruler. She did win the war, and a very brilliant feat it must have been; at 
the peace Egypt not only retained all her previous possessions but acquired the whole 
coast of Asia Minor from the Calycadnugin Cilicia round to Miletus. Had Arsinoe lived, 
she might have extended the empire further; but she died, and after her death Ptolemy’s 
wars were uniformly unsuccessful; he lost the command of the sea and the Cyclades to 
Macedonia, much of the coast of Asia to the Seleucids, and also lost control of the 
Cyrenaica. It speaks well for his real ability in any field except war that before he died 
he had largely retrieved the position by diplomacy. It does not appear that these per- 
petual wars damaged Egypt herself much, but they helped to prevent Greek civilization 
establishing itself more firmly in Asia than it did. 

Why Ptolemy sought to extend his empire has been much debated: was it an offen- 
sive measure, or was it defensive, a means for the security of Egypt? There is something 
to be said for the latter view: Syria did act as a buffer for Egypt, and Syria and Cyprus 
were economically necessary, for Egypt produced no timber and no metals except gold, 
and the timber of Cyprus and the Lebanon was vital to her for shipbuilding, as was the 
copper of Cyprus for the copper coinage which alone appealed to the native Egyptians. 
But these places were already Ptolemy’s at his accession; his subsequent conquests in 
Asia Minor and his attempts to control the Aegean cannot be classed as defensive 
measures; and now we know that he was the original aggressor, it seems certain that his 
empire was an end in itself. The question, however, may be open whether he was urged 
by dynastic ambition or by trade interests. The oriental and Indian trade was an im- 
portant factor, and the great overland routes of the third century came to the sea in 
Phoenicia and Ionia, primarily at Tyre and Ephesus; but Ptolemy held unchallenged 
possession of Tyre, and also got the chief benefit of that section of the Indian trade 
which came by sea to South Arabia; and though probably trade considerations did enter 
into his wars, I should myself attribute them primarily to ambition, Ptolemy’s desire to 
rule and profit from as large an empire as possible. For every fresh place he acquired 


1 The Antiochus Chronicle: 8S, Sire, Babylonian Historical Texts, 1924. See the present writer in 
J.HS., XLVI (1926), 155, 
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was a source of profit; it was heavily taxed, and he would have been much amused at 
the modern idea that, if you administer a country, the money raised from it must be 
spent upon it. I must pass over his administration of his subject provinces, merely 
saying that his interferences with the autonomy of his Greek cities went far beyond 
those of other dynasties, and that he made some attempt to subject them to the 
Egyptian financial administration. 

His foreign relations extended beyond the Hellenistic kingdoms. In 273 he sent an 
embassy to Rome, probably on trade matters; and he sent an envoy, Dionysius, to the 
Mauryan emperor Vindusara in India, to obtain Indian trainers for his African elephants, 
just as a few years ago the Belgians at Api on the Congo imported Indian trainers for 
their elephants; Indian Buddhists have been traced in Egypt in the third century, and 
I believe a gravestone with the Buddhist wheel of life has been found at Alexandria}. 
There may have been a difficulty in sending Dionysius to India across Seleucid territory, 
and possibly Ptolemy engaged an Arab captain to take him by sea, just as Ptolemy 
Soter when similarly blocked had once engaged an Arab sheikh and his camels to take 
an express messenger to Babylon across the desert. Ptolemy’s actual relations with the 
Arab world are obscure. In 273 he took measures to protect Heroopolis near the Gulf 
of Suez against some Arabs, whether local tribes or from across the water. He sent an 
officer named Ariston? with orders to explore the Arabian coast as far as the Indian 
Ocean; Ariston coasted round the Sinai peninsula to the gulf of Akaba, but how far 
south he got beyond this is unknown; and Ptolemy sent a military expedition to some 
place across the Red Sea, which visited other unidentified places in Arabia. Diodorus 
relates® that, when Egyptian traders began to frequent the gulf of Akaba, the Naba- 
taeans of Petra, jealous for their trade, fitted out ships and plundered them until 
driven from the sea by an Egyptian squadron; it is difficult not to connect this with 
Ptolemy’s expedition, but if, like the first Antigonus, he really dreamt of dominating 
Petra and the head of the great caravan route from the incense-land of South Arabia, 
he certainly failed. But on the African side of the Red Sea he initiated a movement 
which had large consequences. Driven by the desire to obtain elephants for war, he 
began a systematic exploration of the coast, and his officers founded towns and trading 
posts southward from Arsinoe, the modern Suez, to Ptolemais of the Elephant hunts, 
near Suakim; his successors steadily continued the work till their officers had reached 
the incense district of Somaliland and the “Horn of the South,” Cape Guardafui; finally 
this led to direct voyages from Egypt to Southern India. Ptolemy’s elephants when 
caught were shipped to Berenice, opposite Assuan, in great elephant-transports, and 
thence taken to Coptos over a well-equipped road which he made, and so down the Nile 
to Memphis. Beside the African elephant he introduced the camel into Egypt; camels 
are often mentioned‘, and later a camel post ran from the south to Alexandria. He 
cleaned out and restored the old canal connecting the Nile with the Red Sea by the 
Bitter Lakes, though later it was allowed to silt up again. The best thing he did was 
to set Greek engineers to drain Lake Moeris, thus recovering a large extent of valuable 
land, now the Fayyiim, which became a centre of Greek settlement. Whether he carried 
out drainage works in the Delta is unknown. 


1 W. Furnpers Perrig in J.2.A.8., 1898, 875. 

2 Now known from papyri: P. Cairo Zen. 59247, 3 Diod. m1, 43, 5. 

4 Camels under Ptolemy II: P. Cairo Zen. 59143, 59207; P.S.T. v1, 562; Athen. v, 200 F. Ch BG.U,, 
vi, 1351. 
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The Egypt of Ptolemy II held the same place in the eyes of the rest of the world as 
contemporaries assigned to the France of Louis XIV. Theocritus boasted that Ptolemy 
ruled 13,333 cities, perhaps a rounding out of some real census of villages and hamlets 
throughout the Empire; and Callimachus prophesied that Ptolemy would rule the world 
from the rising to the setting sun, the rule which the gods of Egypt had been wont to 
promise to the Pharaohs. A few perhaps divined that Egypt was not quite so strong as 
she looked!; but how it appeared to the common man is shown by the description given, 
half in burlesque, by Herondas. ‘‘ Egypt is the very home of the goddess; for all that 
exists and is produced in the world is in Egypt; wealth, wrestling-grounds, might, peace, 
renown, shows, philosophers, money, young men, the domain of the Brother and Sister 
gods, the king a good one, the Museum, wine, all good things one can desire®.”’ 

That was Egypt; and to the world generally the most important thing about Egypt 
was its capital Alexandria. I need not describe the city to you in detail, as Mr. Bell did 
that in a very excellent lecture last year’. We must figure a city of brick and stucco, 
not of stone, enclosed by a vast wall some ten miles round—the greatest city wall known 
except that of Syracuse—but which soon overflowed the wall on both sides; a city with 
a great motley population, of which the Greek citizens, so-called, who had some form of 
quasi-autonomous organization, constituted little more than the nucleus; a city of a 
new type, a royal capital, where the royal quarter occupied literally a quarter of the 
space, where the real authority was not the Greek magistrates but the king’s governor, 
and to whose constitution we cannot apply considerations drawn from the Greek city- 
state. It was fed by a royal official, the eutheniarch, that is, the ultimate food authority 
of the city was Ptolemy himself, just as the Attalid kings were the ultimate health 
authorities of Pergamum; and just as its food authority was a god, so its water supply 
too was divine, for the canal which supplied it was called Agathodaimon, the name of the 
good Genius of the city, the local earth-god who in the form of a serpent had been there 
long before Alexander; only gods could supply such a city. Alexandria’s wealth and 
magnificence were based on its great trade; but while some cities at this time were 
growing great on their manufactures, and others on transit trade, Alexandria was the 
only city (except perhaps Tyre) to do both on a great scale; and in both branches she 
probably led the world. She was not part of Egypt, but was known as “Alexandria 
beside Egypt”; Greeks called her simply “the city,” while Egypt was “the country,” 
xopa, the name a Greek city gave to the territory it ruled, as though Egypt were 
Alexandria’s territory. But we possess a document in which some enthusiast goes far 
beyond this*; Alexandria, he claims, is not only “the city” but the world, for the whole 
earth is her territory, her city-land, and all other cities are only her villages, or as we 
might say her boroughs. 

And in matters of the intellect this claim was not so very absurd, if we omit art, 
and the philosophies of Athens. For great art Alexandria did little or nothing; she 
concentrated on the smaller arts and domestic adornment. The expense of imported 
marble led to her inventing incrustation, the panelling of rooms with marble veneer; 
the crowded houses led to the walls of a room being painted as gardens or colonnades, 
so that you seemed to be in an open hall. Alexandria invented cameo-cutting and 
mosaic paving, and specialized in gem engraving and goldsmith’s work; but for what 
was done we are too often thrown back on literary descriptions, like that of the golden 

1 Antigonus Gonatas in Plut. Arat. 15. 2 1,1, 26 (Headlam’s translation). 
3 Published in this Journal, x111 (1927), 171. 
* Berlin Pap. 13045, Il. 25 syq., in B.G.U., vit, 1923. 
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table which Ptolemy II had made, encircled with golden plants whose leaves quivered in 
the breeze as though alive. But of most of the world’s intellectual interests—literature, 
learning, and science—Alexandria became the centre; and if the literature was rather 
like ours to-day, a varied output of interesting and respectable work of the second class, 
science too rather resembled our own, for it was to constitute the one outburst of true 
scientific achievement which ever took place prior to quite modern times. 

These intellectual interests had been cared for by Ptolemy Soter, himself no mean 
historian; it was he who founded the Library (the idea may go back to Babylon) and 
also the Museum, where an association of learned men worked in peace, freed by him 
from all worldly cares; and under him many men of repute came to Alexandria, like 
Demetrius of Phalerum from Athens, who perhaps gave him the idea of the Museum, 
Euclid the geometrician, and Herophilus, the great physician who discovered the nerves 
and the circulation of the blood!. Ptolemy II had only to follow his father. It was well 
on in his reign before the books in the Library were sorted and arranged; tradition 
speaks of 200,000 rolls in this reign, 700,000 ultimately; he also founded the daughter 
library in the Serapeum, perhaps for duplicates. His tutor Zenodotus was the first 
Librarian, and arranged the books; Callimachus, who was never Librarian, made the 
catalogue, a vast work with biographies of the authors. Callimachus, with his polished 
and uninspired verses, was the arbiter of literary taste; but the great glory of the reign 
was that Theocritus was in Alexandria during the golden years when Arsinoe was queen. 
Towards the end of the reign, Apollonius of Perge, the second name in Greek mathe- 
matics, may have begun to work there, and also the greatest of Greek geographers, 
Eratosthenes, whose measurement of the circumference of the earth was only 200 miles 
out; but both really belong later. The story that Ptolemy encouraged the Jews to 
translate their Scriptures into Greek—the Septuagint version—is legend; but the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch was made in the third century. We know many names of those 
who at this time worked at Alexandria—poets, grammarians, physicians, literary men; 
it was the age of the specialist, who spoke, not to one city, but to the world, and what- 
ever the world did was reflected there, except one thing: philosophy was not for 
Alexandria. But in the whole list there are only two important writers who were 
Alexandrians. One was Cleitarchus, who wrote that imaginative history of Alexander 
which exercised such influence and has given modern historians such trouble; the other 
was Apollonius, afterwards called the Rhodian, who succeeded Zenodotus as Librarian 
and wrote an epic we still have, the Argonautica, remarkable as containing the only 
serious attempt ever made by any Greek to portray a girl honestly in love—extra- 
ordinarily well done, too. A group of Ptolemy’s officers wrote their reports on the 
exploration of the Red Sea coast, and associated with them was Dalion, the first Greek 
to go right up the Nile to Khartum; the reports of these officers and their successors 
form the basis of one of the most interesting of Greek books, Agatharcides’ description 
of the strange tribes of savages they discovered. Lastly, the astronomer Aristarchus of 
Samos was working in Alexandria. He discovered that the sun was much larger than 
the earth, and proceeded to guess that the earth went round the sun in a circle. His 
idea ought to have been epoch-making; but naturally the great mathematicians who 
followed him could not make the sun as centre of a circle agree with observations, and 
merely rejected his guess. If Archimedes or Hipparchus had had the patience, as they 

1 What he actually discovered was that the arteries carried blood, not air, and pulsed from the heart. 
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had the ability, to work that guess out and discover elliptical orbits, the history of human 
thought might have been very different. 

On Egyptians all this activity had no effect at all. Egyptians had no share in the 
intellectual activities of Alexandria, and these had nothing to do with Egypt. Ptolemy 
Soter had thought for a moment that there might be some participation; the Egyptian 
calendar was translated1, and the Egyptian priest Manetho wrote a history of Egypt for 
Greeks; but though Manetho dedicated his work to Ptolemy I, in this reign all interest 
in native Egypt was dropped, and a little later Alexandria appears as merely an object 
of hatred to many Egyptians?. But we possess a curious story of the effect which 
Alexandrian civilization produced upon one native at this time, an Ethiopian named 
Ergamenes, king of Meroe. The priests of Ethiopia had an old custom that, when they 
thought the king had reigned long enough, they gave him notice that the gods now de- 
sired him to die; and he died. Apparently they gave Ergamenes notice. But he had 
learnt how educated Greeks regarded such matters; his answer was to seize the temple, 
execute the priests, and live happily ever afterwards. 

I must now turn to the Ptolemaic system in Egypt itself, though every description 
must be very imperfect, for all the threads, both administrative and economic, ran to 
Alexandria, and of the central offices in Alexandria nothing is known; we only know 
certain country districts. I need not give a list of all the officials who formed the 
bureaucracy; the rough outline is this. On the administrative side, the native nomarchs, 
who had governed the divisions of Egypt called nomes, had by the reign of Ptolemy II 
lost all importance, and the nomes were governed by Greek generals; their functions were 
chiefly civil, but their names remained a sign of conquest. At the head of the whole 
was the divcecetes or finance minister, who was nominally the head of the economic side; 
no trace remains in this reign of any minister at the head of the administrative side, 
such as is found in other kingdoms. The finance minister had a subordinate in each 
nome, the economus, with smaller local officials again under him, appointed by the 
finance minister; this side looked after the taxes and Ptolemy’s trade interests. There 
was a mass of small officials of every type, from the village authorities upwards. It has 
been pointed out how rarely the word d&ixéa, injustice, occurs in complaints about 
officials®; the king’s bureaucracy could do no wrong. I suppose that in fact every 
bureaucracy requires constant and drastic supervision. This one may have worked 
pretty well under the strong Ptolemy II; but judging from what is known of affairs in 
Syria—the bribery and intriguing that went on over getting the taxes to farm, and the 
way some officials traded for themselves instead of minding their business—the officials 
in Egypt can hardly have been immaculate; the Greeks who emigrated to Egypt were 
possibly not the best of the race, as may be surmised from the fact that any well-known 
Greek who came later at once received high office. A little later one hears of much 
delay and red tape; and in the second century the bureaucracy broke down in a mass 
of abuses, till Ptolemy Euergetes II reformed it sufficiently to enable it to last another 
century and serve as model for the bureaucracy of the Roman Empire. 

The absence of a minister for affairs, who should have been head of the administra- 
tive side, and the powers and duties of the finance minister, illustrate the unique position 
occupied by the revenue in the affections of Ptolemy II. His finance minister Apollonius 
was almost a regent; he uses the royal “we” and gives orders in language proper to a 


1 The calendar of Sais, Hibeh P. 1, 27. 
? Its destruction is prophesied in the “ Potter’s Oracle.” 3 COLLOMP, op. cit., 91. 
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king!; the hierodules at Bubastis say “The king has released us from liturgies and so 
has Apollonius.” Beside supervising all the economic officials and his own great estate, 
Apollonius engaged in such diverse activities as putting pressure on the government of 
a subject Greek city? and preparing the galleys which took Ptolemy’s daughter to Phoe- 
nicia for her wedding‘; he did some trading on his own account, and was also quite 
capable of influencing the course of justice. There were judges for the Greek population 
called chrematistae, who went circuit; but a recent papyrus has revealed a chrematistes 
acting in effect as Apollonius’ agent and taking his orders®; even where Greeks were 
concerned the revenue was put above the law, a horrifying idea. It was even put above 
the interests of the very Greeks on whom Ptolemy’s power rested; for no subject who 
came into conflict with the Treasury was allowed to employ a professional advocate. We 
possess a letter to Apollonius, written by Ptolemy himself and not by a secretary, 
which bears on this matter and is so illuminating that I will read it. “King Ptolemy 
to Apollonius, greeting. Since certain of the advocates hereinafter mentioned are taking 
up Revenue cases to the injury of the revenues, see that those who have been advocates 
are made to pay to the Crown twice the amount of the damage, increased by one tenth, 
and forbid them to be advocates in any case whatever. If any of those who are injuring 
the revenues are in future convicted of having acted as advocate in any case, send him 
to us under arrest and confiscate his property to the Crown®.” When humble persons 
who presented petitions to the king, or romance writers of a later day, praise Ptolemy 
for his justice, it is not a bad thing to turn back to his own letters. 

I come to the economic system itself. Its basis was the land, which belonged to 
Ptolemy; and one of its objects was to get the land cultivated to the best advantage. 
Of part of the land Ptolemy granted the use to others; but a large part—perhaps in 
the Delta and the Fayyiim the larger part—was in his own hand, and cultivated for him 
by the native peasantry; this was called king’s land, and the cultivators were the king’s 
people, the royal peasants. Of the four classes of land granted out, the temple lands 
were now cultivated by the king like king’s land, he allotting to the temple what pro- 
duce it actually required; the grants to the military settlers, the cleruchs, have already 
‘been described; and the third class, the so-called private land, which received much ex- 
tension later, at present really only meant houses and gardens. The fourth class was the 
great estates “in gift,” as it was called. Ptolemy would make a revocable grant to some 
high official of a tract of land, and he had to develop it. A great deal is known 
about one such estate in the Fayyim, of over 6000 acres, including the village of Phila- 
delphia, which he granted to Apollonius. Thanks to the discovery of much of the 
correspondence of Apollonius’ steward Zeno, the fortunes of this estate and the draining, 
building and planting that went on can be followed rather closely; Apollonius, except 
that he has no legal jurisdiction, is a little king there, with his own court and army of 
officials; but how closely Ptolemy himself kept in touch with his kingdom is shown by 
his once ordering Apollonius to try a certain crop’. 

Just as the whole land of Egypt was Ptolemy’s, but he granted to others the right 
to do certain things with it, so we may say, in a sense, that the whole of the business 

carried on in Egypt, whether agriculture or trade, was his also, and that the rights of 
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others in the matter were only such as he granted or permitted. Speaking roughly, this 
took three main lines. There were businesses which Ptolemy, that is the State, kept 
entirely in his own hands for himself; that is the famous monopoly system. There were 
businesses in which he had a share, that is, he took part of the profits but allowed his 
subjects to have the rest. And there were businesses in which he took no share of the 
profits but in respect of which he received a fixed annual amount, whether part of the 
produce or as payment for a licence to carry on the business; that is, in effect, he sold 
to his subjects the right to do business. Such things as free trading or free work 
were apparently unknown in his Egypt outside the three Greek cities; retail traders 
were probably little but State agents for distribution, and you paid the State for the 
privilege of earning your living. Of course we all pay taxes; but in Egypt also they 
paid plenty of taxes; what I am speaking of goes a good deal beyond taxation. The 
three Greek cities were probably exceptions; just as they owned their own land, so 
perhaps they had free retail trade; while at Alexandria the association of export mer- 
chants may have had certain rights and a certain freedom, for one does not see how 
export could be worked otherwise. But everything else was State controlled. As it happens, 
one sees the three systems—a fixed payment to the State, a share of profits to the State, 
and a State monopoly—at work in the three chief food staples, corn, wine and oil; and 
we may look at these first to see what Ptolemy was doing. 

All corn land, in whatsoever hand, rendered to the king part of the corn produced; 
but as regards the king’s land a startling innovation had been made in the matter of 
the king’s share. It had been immemorial custom in Egypt and Asia that the king took 
a tenth of the harvest. This meant that he was a true partner with his peasantry, for 
what he took was a fraction. and therefore in a bad year he shared the loss. Ptolemy 
shared no losses; from each royal peasant he took a fixed amount of corn, and nothing 
belonged to the peasant till he had taken out the king’s share, transported it to his 
village barn, had it weighed, and got a receipt from the proper officials. It was a tre- 
mendous breach with ancient custom, and very lucrative. The king’s corn was taken 
from the village barn to the nome barn, and thence down the Nile to the King’s Barn 
in Alexandria, ready for export. Ptolemy was the greatest of all corn-merchants; and 
he reserved also the right to buy at his own price all surplus corn offered for sale. 

The natives grew corn, but the Greeks largely grew vines; the cleruchs could make 
their land vineyards if they liked, and they often did, for vines gave roughly five times 
the profit of wheat off the same acreage!. There was an old tax, the apomoira, of one- 
sixth of the produce on vineyards for the benefit of the temples, which Ptolemy diverted 
to maintain the cult of his deified wife Arsinoe Philadelphus; some think this meant that 
part went to his Treasury, but in any case it relieved Greek growers from maintaining 
the native religion. Ptolemy’s own tax on wine produced was 333 per cent., based on a 
three years average; and he had a duty of the same amount per cent. on foreign wines 
imported, which protected his wine business. But the point is that here, unlike corn, he 
took a fraction; that is, he was a partner with the Greek wine grower and shared losses, 
but was not a partner with the Egyptian wheat grower—an instructive instance of racial 
discrimination. 

Oil introduces Ptolemy’s greatest innovation, the monopoly system. The idea may 
have come to him from the temple monopolies of ancient Egypt, and possibly other 
kingdoms occasionally copied; it is difficult not to suppose that, in some way or other, 


1 A. Jarp&, Les céréales dans Pantiquité greeque, 1, 1925, 187, 
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pitch was a royal monopoly in Macedonia and parchment in Pergamum. But the mono 
poly system, as we know it, belongs to the Ptolemies and was probably originated by 
Ptolemy II. Monopolies were very profitable, as the figures for papyrus show. In Greece, 
a roll of papyrus in 333 cost over a drachma; in 296, with Egypt open to trade, a 
drachma bought several rolls; from 279, after Ptolemy II had established the papyrus 
monopoly, a roll cost nearly 2 drachmae!; perhaps Ptolemy used a differentiation in the 
price of paper to attract writers to Alexandria. As to oil; olive trees were scarce in 
Egypt, except much later in the Fayyim, and throve badly, and the olive was chiefly 
used as a fruit; the oil of the country was vegetable oil, of five kinds, sesame, croton, 
linseed, safflower, and colocynth (that is gourd seeds). For the bulk of people oil was 
the staple fat food, butter and margarine being unknown. Each year Ptolemy ordered 
what and how much land should be sown with oil-producing plants, and the whole crop 
had to be sold to him at his own price; the oil was made in his own factories, the 
workers being semi-serfs like the royal peasants. It was then sold through retailers, 
who were really State agents for distribution, as the sale price was fixed; we possess an 
excited letter from an official who heard of a retailer in his district trying to make 
something for himself out of it. Ptolemy’s profits ranged from 70 per cent. on sesame 
oil to over 300 per cent. on colocynth. 

Naturally with such a business he had to exclude Greek olive oil, which would have 
driven his oils out of the field; and the import duty was meant to be, and was, pro- 
hibitive. Perhaps you will pardon me if I give the figures? for the year 259, which prove 
this; they really are interesting. Ptolemy sold his oil that year, all five sorts, at 
52 Ptolemaic drachmae the metretes; foreign oil was subject to an import duty of 50 per 
cent. and had to be sold to himself at 46 Ptolemaic drachmae. That is, the shipper of 
Greek oil paid 26 Ptolemaic drachmae duty, and another 2 drachmae for harbour and 
other dues, and sold at 46; this gave him 18 Ptolemaic drachmae, or say 15 Attic 
drachmae, to cover the original cost of the oil, the 2 per cent. export duty of the port 
of shipment, the cost of the voyage, and his own profit. Now at this time the price of 
free oil on Delos, retail, ran from 17 to 22 Attic drachmae; call it 18. Retailers on 
Delos usually made 20 to 30 per cent. profit; call it 25 per cent. This makes the cost 
price of olive oil on Delos 134 Attic drachmae as a low average; and 134 from 15 means 
that the shipper to Alexandria had just 14 drachmae left to pay export duty, cost of the 
voyage, and his profit. I cannot estimate the cost of the voyage; but supposing it cost 
nothing, his profit would still be little over 10 per cent., which was quite inadequate for 
sea risks, as is shown by maritime loans commanding two or even three times the usual 
rate of interest. Consequently no one would ship Greek oil to Alexandria as a venture; 
if a wealthy Greek wanted olive oil, and was ready to pay, he probably had to get it in 
for himself, as Apollonius did. Ptolemy provided for this also; if that Greek took the 
oil up the Nile for his own use he paid another 12 per cent., and if he tried to sell it it 
was confiscated and he was fined 100 drachmae the metretes. I suppose no such cast-iron 
monopoly in the way of State trading has ever been seen. But of course there was 
smuggling. 


1 See G. Gotz in Journal des Savants, 1913, 28. 

* The oil figures specifically for 259 are from P. Cairo Zen. 59015, the rest from the Revenue Papyrus. 
Prices at Delos c. 260 (the nearest): /.G. x1, ii, 219 A, IL. 8, 40 (20 and 22 dr.); 7b. 235, 1. 10 (20 dr.); 7b. 
240, 1, 2 (17 dr.); see the table in GLorz, op. cié., 21. I have taken a very low average, 18 dr., as prices 
were tending to fall; probably 20 dr. would be nearer the mark. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xtv. 33 
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Several other monopolies are known beside oil and papyrus; mines, quarries, salt and 
natron works, fulling and dyeing cloth, and probably banking. Weaving cloth and linen 
was a qualified monopoly. All spices entering Egypt had to be delivered to Ptolemy at 
his own price, and were worked up into ointments and perfumes in his own factories. 
As to businesses in which he owned a share and took part of the profits, it is known 
that, beside wine-growing, he had a 25 per cent. share in all fisheries and all honey 
(which took the place of sugar), with a 25 per cent. duty on imports to protect his 
interests; if a man went fishing for pleasure, an agent followed him to register his 
catch; he had no chance of telling fish stories. Other businesses are known which could 
only be carried on by purchasing a licence from the Treasury; it is thought this 
may have applied to all businesses not monopolized. Ptolemy also owned many cattle, 
pigs and geese, and merchant vessels on the Nile. I can give one instance of his personal 
keenness as a trader. Karly in his reign, in Greece and the Aegean, ivory meant Indian 
ivory, coming through Seleucid territory; it cost 8 drachmae the mina at Delos. Some- 
where between 269 and 250 Ptolemy threw enough African ivory on the market to break 
the price, which fell to 34 drachmae1—a very modern manceuvre. Whether he subse- 
quently reaped the harvest he expected is unfortunately not known. 

In addition to what Ptolemy made by trading, taxation was very heavy; the money 
taxes went as the corn went, through the village and nome banks to the central bank in 
Alexandria. There was a succession duty on estates, 5 per cent. on house rents, 10 per 
cent. on sales, 334 per cent. on dove-cots; taxes on cattle and slaves; octroi duties for 
goods entering the towns, or passing from Upper to Lower Egypt; import and export 
duties, some very heavy, at the sea harbours, and a 2 per cent. import and export duty 
at the Nile harbours; taxes for a gold crown at the king’s accession, taxes to maintain 
the fleet and the lighthouse, and many taxes for local objects. The taxes were farmed 
out, but in Egypt (not in the subject provinces) tax farmers were so closely supervised 
that they were really almost State agents for collection—a very good thing—and men 
had to be induced to undertake the work by a commission of 5 per cent. on the money 
collected, a figure which had to be increased later. But care was taken that they did 
collect the taxes, and that the tax-payer paid. One can get some idea of what this 
taxation meant from Telmessus in Lycia®. which Ptolemy III presented to a protégé of 
his: it had been damaged by war, and the new ruler remitted the Ptolemaic taxes on 
various products of the soil and re-imposed instead the old Asiatic one-tenth, for which 
relief the city heartily thanked him. Egypt was of course regarded as far the richest 
state in the world, but Ptolemy’s annual income is unknown. A late writer gives it as 
14,800 talents a year3, say £3,500,000; but the figure is worth little, and it is not even 
known if it applies to Egypt alone or the whole Empire. 

Naturally Ptolemy needed full statistics, and everything was registered and inspected. 
Censuses were regularly taken. Every village had its detailed land register, from which 
were compiled the nome registers and from them the central register in Alexandria. 
Houses were probably registered. All working animals were registered, and at seed time 
and harvest the State distributed them to the best advantage. The native population 
was registered and paid a poll tax, which Greeks did not; and every native had his 
“own place,” which he could not leave without official order or sanction, one of the bases 
of the whole system. 


1 LG. x1, ii, 163, 1. 7; 208 A, 1.71; 287 A, 1.118. 2 O.G.LS., 5D. 
3 Jerome on Daniel xi, 5. 
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And this brings me to the last matter, the native Egyptians. The peasants were 
not full serfs, bought and sold with the land; for one thing, no land was bought or sold 
in this reign. But both the royal peasants and the monopoly workers were quasi-serfs, 
tied to their own place unless shifted by official order; the royal peasants could be 
turned out of their farms at any time, could have their animals requisitioned, and could 
be compelled to cultivate extra ground if it fell vacant. The natives in fact were sub- 
ject to many forms of compulsion; they had to furnish men and animals for the postal 
service, and supplies for the king and his retinue if he moved about the country; troops 
on the march were billeted upon them; they filled the various village offices, which were 
regarded as burdensome, and if there were not enough volunteers men were compelled 
to serve. They had to give compulsory labour on the dykes and canals, but this was 
traditional, for it was life and death to everybody; the conscription for the fleet and 
the elephant hunts, though unpopular, might be justified by the safety of the State. 
The trouble was, it was not their State; the Greek motto of ‘The State before the 
individual” was being applied to people who had no voice in the matter, and the State, 
instead of being the sum of the individuals composing it, was just one man. They were 
accustomed to despotic rule, but the rulers had been of their own race, and an oriental 
despotism generally leaves loopholes for evasion; now there were no loopholes, and 
they were taxed as never before; the abolition of the old tenth of the harvest must 
have been bitterly resented—imagine some state to-day monopolising margarine and 
making 300 per cent. profit. The workers in the oil-factories got a share of profits, 
amounting to about 4 per cent., and it may ultimately turn out that this was a bright 
spot in the system; but at present one cannot say more than this, because too little is 
known about the question of wages. The wages actually recorded seem absurdly low, 
even on the wretched Greek scale; but corn was very cheap too, and as yet no proper 
study of the relation of wages to prices has been made. One sees Ptolemy’s attitude in 
the provisions for the military settlers. Land he gave them himself; but houses were 
assigned them in the villages, in the shape of buildings taken from the natives, one of 
the worst burdens in Egypt. But when some soldiers seized houses for themselves, he 
writes peremptorily to his governor “See this doesn’t happen again,” and tells him to 
make them build barracks, or anyhow to assign them what buildings are necessary 
himself!. That is, the natives may be deprived of their buildings, but injustice shall be 
done decently and in order. Ptolemy of course had no desire to be oppressive; he was 
careful not to interfere either with the native worship or social customs, such as the 
freedom of the women with regard to marriage and divorce; and he retained for 
Egyptians their native judges, called Laocritae. What he did desire was to be efficient, 
to get the utmost value out of the country; but there is no doubt it was felt as op- 
pression. One sees that in the numerous strikes of all sorts of workers; not strikes for 
better conditions, for there were none to be got, but the outcome of mere despair, when 
the men ran away to some temple with the right of asylum, and the worried officials 
had to coax them back as best they could. A revolt in the Delta broke out in the next 
reign, and the moment the Egyptians recovered their national consciousness at the 
battle of Raphia there began, just 30 years after the death of Ptolemy II, the great 
series of native revolts which were thenceforth a standing danger for over a century. 

Egypt was Ptolemy’s estate, which he farmed, and farmed very efficiently. No 
doubt he was not aiming at making money, but at constructing a strong state, though 


1 Pp. Hal. 1, Il. 166 sqq. 
33—2 
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since it became known three years ago that, contrary to previous belief, he was the 
aggressor in the first of the Syrian wars the “strong state” theory has assumed a rather 
different aspect. He could claim that he improved the land of Egypt, brought waste 
land under the plough, introduced new seeds, new fruit trees, new breeds of sheep and 
pigs; he could claim that he spent much money worthily, on promoting literature, 
science, exploration, even if much went in luxury; he could claim that he provided 
careers and competences for many Greeks, and that men were literally dazzled by the 
splendour and resources of his kingdom. Certainly he gave prosperity to his Greek 
followers; but there is no evidence that that prosperity extended to the natives. We do 
not know of anything done for them; no education was attempted, no public health 
measures (and the laws of Pergamum show that Greeks knew something about public 
health); they got nothing in his reign from Greek culture, and on them was thrown the 
whole loss of a bad crop. Some books will tell you that Ptolemy was the father of his 
people, ready to carry out the behests of philosophy. Putting aside romances like the 
Aristeas letter, there is no evidence at all for this, beyond an occasional exhortation to 
officials to behave properly. It is doubtful, as we saw, whether Ptolemy was educated 
in moral philosophy at all. Probably, like every king, he read philosophic treatises on 
how kingdoms should be governed; but we all read many things that we do not act 
upon, and there is always that third century Stoic fragment! which condemns some 
king—the writer certainly meant the reigning Ptolemy—who treated his people’s goods 
as his own. We need not compare Ptolemy’s practice with modern practice in the matter 
or even with the precepts of Greek philosophy; for he fell much below his neighbours, 
the Seleucid kings, who, though they had the same mass of natives to deal with as he 
had, imposed lighter taxes. progressively diminished the area of serfdom, gave many 
natives the chance of Greek culture, and, as they never amassed a treasure, must have 
put the residue of the money they raised back into the country. The condemnation of 
Ptolemy and his successors is, that the wealth they raised was in no sense used for the 
benefit of the people who made it; even the residue did not go back into the country, 
but went to form the great Treasure of the Ptolemies. Perhaps a century hence, if it 
be true that by then the dominant question on this earth will be the pressure of its 
population upon the food supply, someone in my place may be praising Ptolemy IT as 
one of the greatest of men, because he did increase the amount of food in the world, 
and his methods will no longer much matter. But in looking at his reign to-day, while 
recognizing what he did, we cannot omit from consideration the way in which it was 
done. 
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SOME PREHISTORIC VASES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND REMARKS ON EGYPTIAN PREHISTORY 


By ALEXANDER SCHARFF 


With Plates xxiv—xxviii. 


First of all I must take the opportunity of thanking Dr. Hall most sincerely for his 
permission to publish in this Journal some prehistoric vases recently acquired by the 
British Museum. During my stay in London in the summer of 1927 I was able to make 
accurate notes of the pieces themselves, which have been admirably supplemented by the 
excellent series of photographs and sketches shown here, for which I have likewise to 
thank Dr. Hall and also Mr. Glanville. This publication offers me furthermore the 
desired opportunity to submit to the circle of readers of the Journal some thoughts on 
Egyptian prehistory. 


A. Vases with white designs on polished red ground (Cross-lined Ware). 


1. B.M. 58199. Pl. xxiv, 1. Bought in 1926. Ht. 20 cm., diam. above 7-5 em., 
below 5‘7cm. Slender pot with flat bottom, slightly bellied in the lower part, and 
somewhat flared at the rim; for the shape cf. Petriz, Prehist. Zg., xv,58 and xvi. The 
polish covers only the outside surface and the inside of the rim. The design shows in 
thin white strokes a zig-zag pattern divided into groups by perpendicular lines; the 
designs of PETRIE, Corpus, xiv, 46 and xv, 58 are allied, but do not cover the whole 
surface. 

2. B.M. 58200. Pl. xxiv, 3. Bought in 1926. Ht. 7 cm., diam. above 10°3 em., 
below 58cm. Broad pot with flat bottom and projecting rim. Polish only outside and 
on the inside of the rim; the design is a similar zig-zag pattern to No. 1. The painting 
has faded very much in places. The pot of Perrix, Prehist. Eg., x1, 14 is to some extent 
allied in shape and design. 

3. B.M.53882. Pl. xxiv, 2. Acquired in 1914. Ht. 8em., diam. above 15 em., below 
83cm. Pot of similar shape to No. 2, but still broader. Only the outside surface 
(except the base) and the inside of the rim are polished. The design shows three hippo- 
potami, separated from each other by groups of W-shaped lines. On the inside of the 
rim are painted groups of five short strokes. Two of the hippopotami face the right, 
and the third the left. The cross-hatching on the bodies is different in the case of all 
three animals (Fig. 1). Note the different treatment of the hippopotamus in Perris, 
Prehist. Eg., xvut, 71, 72. 

4, B.M. 57523. Pl. xxv,1. Presented by the British School of Archaeology, from its 
excavations at Kau el-Kebir in 1924, marked 1743. Ht. 30m., diam. above 7-5 cm., 
below 4em. Red polished bowl with flat bottom, painted inside with thick yellow 
strokes, The artistic design is formed of stepped rectangles reaching from the rim to 
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the middle. The spaces between the rectangles at the rim are filled in with dots; the 
middle is occupied by a circle filled with dots. Cf. the design in Perrin, Prehist. Eg., x, 5. 

5. B.M. 58192. Pl. xxiv, 4. Bought in 1926. Ht. £5em., diams. 12 and 17 cm. 
Elliptical red polished bowl with rounded bottom; the rim is chipped. On the inside are ten 
disconnected cross-barred designs painted in thick white strokes. For the shape cf. PETRIE, 
Prehist. Eg., X,5, for the painting ef. Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., uxt, Pl. i, 4 (Berlin No. 22389). 

6. B.M. 58197. Pl. xxv, 2. Bought in 1926. Ht. 3 em., diam. above 11 cm., below 
57cm. Low, exceptionally thick-walled bowl of irregular shape with flat bottom ; it is 
polished outside and in, and decorated only on the inside of the rim with a white tri- 
angular pattern five times repeated. Cf.a somewhat similar vase, Petrig, Prehist. Kg., x, 11. 

7. B.M. 53881. Pl.xxvi. Bought in 1914. Ht. 40°5 cm., diam. above 8°8 cm., below 
6cm. A vase unusually tall for this ware, with flat bottom; the shape is slender, slightly 
bellied, and somewhat flared at the rim. Only the outside surface and the inside of the 
rim are polished. The yellowish-white design of this pot is quite unique for this ware ; 
an endeavour will be made below to give an explanation of this. We see two of the 





Fig. 1. 


designs generally described as pot-plants or palm-trees; between them two rather long 
fish-bone patterns: above, two galleys each with two cabins and in the prow a broad 
curved object ending in a pair of horns, and a standard of well-known type behind the 
after cabin. The boats are alike except for the two streamers which hang down from 
the standard of one boat only. The boats are surrounded by short wavy lines, whose 
ends, unlike those of the hieroglyph ~, are turned up. For parallels to these repre- 
sentations we must look to the red-on-buff (“Decorated”) pots; there we find them 
similarly combined, e.g., Perrie, Prehist. Eg., xtx, 41 N. For the standards ef, ¢.g., the 
same plate, 41 J. 


B. Black-topped red polished pots (B-Ware). 


8. B.M. 58207. Pl. xxv, 3. Bought in 1926. Ht. 7cem., diam. above 8-7 cm., below 
78cm. Small pot with strikingly broad base, and a somewhat chipped rim, 1-4 cm. 
thick. The inside is completely blacked, and the outside, too, comparatively far down- 
wards. Two small holes in the bottom. Was it intentionally made useless (“killed”) ? 
Cf. the black-polished pots, Petri, Corpus, x1x, 96 a-c. 

9. B.M. 57933. Pl. xxv, 5. Bought in 1925. Ht. 14 em., diam. above 8°8 cm., below 
85cm. Pot with broad base and funnel-like neck without special accentuation of the 
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rim. The inside is black only at the rim and is not polished. Outside the blackening 
reaches in one place down to the root of the neck. The shape seems to be new. 

10. B.M. 53885. Pl. xxv, 4. Acquired in 1914. Ht. 12°5 cm., diam. above 7°6 cm., 
below 3cm. Beaker-shaped pot, polished red outside, the rim being blackened both 
outside and in to a depth of lcm. only; inside unpolished. On the outside is modelled 
in relief a lizard which seems to be crawling in an upward direction from left to right ; 
it is clearly the animal represented by the hieroglyph #4. As a parallel may be instanced 
a white on red vase in Cairo (Cat. gén. 18804 = von Bissine, Tongefdsse, 23 and Pl. vii) 
in which the outside is decorated by four crocodiles in relief. The black-topped pot of 
Petrie, Diospolis, Pl. xiv, F66 of 8.D. 34 must also be taken into account here, if 
indeed the serpent (?) shown on it in the drawing is really in relief. 


The most interesting of the group of pots published here is incontestibly No. 7, 
shown in PI. xxvi, which reproduces in the white-on-red technique (‘‘Cross-line”) of the 
First Civilization the design and style of the red-on-buff (“Decorated”) ware of the 
Second. One feels clearly that the author of this design has attempted something new, 
which he has, however, not achieved with the same freedom as the old accustomed 
work. Thus the standards and prow-ornament are executed with great care, but there 
is lacking entirely the dash which these things are accustomed to have in the true red- 
on-buff pots; furthermore the water lines have an unusual form differing very much 
from that customary in the red-on-buff pots. Moreover in these latter the comparative 
size of the things represented is usually inverted: the ships are larger than the so-called 
pot-plants; here on the contrary in our white-on-red pot the plant design takes up more 
than half the room. This pot, which in shape and technique undoubtedly belongs to 
the First Civilization and yet bears designs which are only customary in pots of the 
Second Civilization, is a strong proof of the existence side by side of the two cultures 
in Egypt over a certain length of time. 

An inverted and rather less striking example is, I believe, to be seen in the pot 
from Grave 454 shown in Petrir, Nagada, uxvu, 14! (Fig. 2). On the whole it renders 


DADAAAAAAADA 4» 





Fig. 2 
(After PETRIE, Vaygada and Ballas, P|. xvi, 4.) 


1 The bowl shown in PETRIE, Corpus, XXXvi, 72, dated S.D. 32, which at first sight offers a perfect 
parallel and which, given as it there is as beloneine to the red-on-buff, would serve as an example of the 
stylistic transition from white painting to the red technique, is according to Prehist. Eg., 21 “incised,” 
and has consequently nothing to do with red-on-buff ware. 
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the designs of ships customary in this kind of ware; certain details, however, appear 
strange. Thus it is the only red-on-buff pot known to me with elephants on the 
standards ; the elephants, birds and fishes (?) represented on and over the ships are only 
given in outline with a few lines of shading, exactly as was customary with the white 
designs of the First Civilization, whilst in the red designs on the other hand the bodies 
of animals and men are executed entirely in block colour (cf. the two women on the 
same pot). Moreover the cabins, contrary to the rule, are increased in size by additions, 
and at the stern are placed large steering-oars which resemble those of the ships on a 
white-on-red pot! (Fig. 3). Thus the ships of 
these pots differ essentially from their fellows, 
giving the impression that a vase painter who 
was accustomed to work in the old technique of 
the white-on-red pots, has here made a first 
attempt in the technique of the red-on-buff ware, 
and has endeavoured to render as closely as pos- Fig. 3- 

sible the long-oared ships which were strange to him. In drawing the animals and 
steering-oars he has fallen back into the old accustomed style. If one may regard the 
elephant standards as pointing to Elephantine, then the pot would belong to the most 
southerly part of Upper Egypt, where the First Civilization was most firmly established, 
and where the Second Civilization only appeared as a foreign intruder. 

The designs of these two pots therefore show mutual influences in style between the 
First and Second Civilizations of Egyptian prehistory, the diverse nature of which 
moreover manifested itself in the most striking manner precisely in the two entirely 
different types of painted pottery, the white-on-red and the red-on-buff ware. 

Now since the introduction of Petrie’s 8.D. system it has been customary to assume 
an even development of culture in accordance with this system over the whole of Egypt; 
consequently such inconsistencies as the fact that red-on-buff pots sporadically appear 
during the First Civilization, 7.e., in 8.D. 30-38, have led Petrie to the supposition that 
these pots were already during the First Civilization being produced “in an adjoining 
region from which they were rarely imported?.” This “adjoining region” could have 
been, as I shall try to show, a part of Egypt itself. Thus, the purport of the following 
pages will be to examine some special features of both civilizations and to determine the 
culture-groups to which each belongs.? 

It is striking that the 8.D. system does not in reality apply with the same regularity 
to the whole of Egypt (i.¢., from Cairo to Aswn, since prehistoric finds are completely 
lacking in the Delta), for graves of the First Civilization have so far only been found 
in the southern part of Upper Egypt, from Kau el-Kebir, through the great centres of 
Abydos and Nakadah away into Nubia. In Middle Egypt, i.c., from Kau el-Kebitr 
northwards roughly to the point where the Bahr Yusuf turns off into the Fayyim, no 
prehistoric finds whatever are known to me. Then follows in the northern part of Upper 
Egypt a group of cemeteries lying close together (Abusir el-Melek, Haragah, Gerzah) 





* Compare dnc. Egypt, 1914, 32 (Petrie). Fig. 3, after Perris, Prehist. £g., XXiu, 2. 

* Prehist. Eg., 16, § 32. 

3 What follows includes the essential results reached in my publication of the finds from Abustr 
el-Melek (Dus voryeschichtliche Graberfeld von Abusir el-Melek, 1. Die archdologischen Ergebnisse. 49. Wiss. ; 
Verof. der Deutschen Orient-Gesellsch., Leipzig, 1926}, in connexion with my article “Vorgeschichtliches 
zur Libyerfrage” in Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., UX1, 16 ff, and the study called “ Grundziige der ag. Vorgeschichte” 
in Morgenlund, Heft 12, Leipzig, 1927. 
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among which one may include those of Tarkhan and Turah which are practically proto- 
dynastic: in not one of these has any trace of the First Civilization been discovered. 
J can give no explanation of the complete lack of prehistoric finds in Middle Egypt, 
which must have been just as closely searched for remains of cemeteries of the earliest 
down to the latest times as the rest of the country: the complete lack of products of 
the First Civilization among the finds at Abusir el-Melek I can only explain (and the 
argument is only one ex silentio) by the supposition that they never existed in that 
district. The absence of First Civilization remains there is the more remarkable in that 
the finds made in the adjacent Fayyim (see below, p. 271) are more closely allied to 
those of the First Civilization in southern Upper Egypt than to those of Abusir el-Melek 
and its area. So long as white-on-red and black incised pots, disk-shaped mace-heads 
and other objects typical of the First Civilization have not been found north of Kau 
el-Kebir we have no right, in my opinion, to assume the existence of the First Civiliza- 
tion for the whole of Egypt equally’. Consequently the 8.D. system with its First and 
Second Civilizations in chronological succession applies only to southern Upper Egypt. 
The First Civilization has been fully, and in most respects certainly correctly described 
by Petrie in his Prehistoric Egypt, 47. In opposition to Petrie, however, I would see in 
the bearers of this culture no foreigners intruding from outside, but the indigenous 
Hamitic people, and in the slim ivory figurines and the steatopygous female figures of 
clay I would see only two branches of a single art, differentiated by the nature of the 
material used. Such a view does not prejudice the question whether these Hamites were 
or were not ultimately immigrants from Asia; the Hamitic colonization of Egypt and 
North Africa is in any case archaeologically beyond our reach. Unfortunately we have 
in Egypt no cave-finds or dwelling- or burial-places of other types with remains of 
skeletons, from which—and from which alone—anthropological conclusions with regard 
to the exterior of the Stone Age men in Egypt could have been drawn. We have, 
however, stone implements in plenty, and from them we may, in addition to the 
evidence of a transition from cave- to valley-settlements afforded by the places in which 
they are found2, draw the important conclusion that in the Older Stone Age Egypt 
belonged culturally to the North African province. In Egypt, as elsewhere in North 
Africa, we have stone implements of Chellean, Acheulian and Mousterian types%, as well 
as those of the specifically North African Capsian*. This last replaces in North Africa 
the glacial cultures of the Later Palaeolithic in Europe, and it is thus impossible, on 
the ground of similarities of form between certain stone objects and bone harpoons 


1 The somewhat infrequent occurrence of black-topped pots of later types in the northern cemeteries 
does not contradict this, see p. 266. Quite isolated is the black incised bowl found by de Morgan at 
Dahshfr and said to belong to the time of Sneferu, z.e., to the early Fourth Dynasty. See Dahchour, 1903, 
Pl. xxvii and Cat. gén. Cairo, 2189 (von Bisstxe, Tongefasse, 46). 

2 Particularly clear in Vienarp, Bull. de l’Inst. frang., XX, 89-109; sketch on p. 106. 

3 The French names are merely convenient labels for the types of implement. The chronological 
sequence of the three Old Palaeolithic cultures known in France, with their distinct content, has never 
been stratigraphically proved anywhere in Egypt. According to Rivista Geogr. Ital., 1925, 111, P. Bovier- 
Lapierre has found Pre-Chellean, Chellean and Mousterian implements in three superimposed strata north- 
west of Cairo; cf. L’ Anthropologie, xxv, 37-46 and Bull. de PInst. @ Egypte, vinll, 257-275. For the Old 
Stone Age in Egypt see Eprrt, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, 1, 48 ff. (OBERMAIER). 

4 VienaRp in Bull. de l’Inst. franc., Xx, 1-76; he regards his finds at Sebil (Kom Ombo) as a kind 
of Aurignacian and has named them Sebilian. The shell-heaps so characteristic of the Capsian also occur 
at Sebil (p. 57). 
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found in Egypt, to speak, as Petrie does, of Solutrean and Magdalenian in Egypt}. 
To discuss here the dates of these Stone Age civilizations would lead us too far afield: 
the lower figures of Schuchhardt?, who, on the basis of the geological researches of the 
Swedish scientist de Geer, places for example the Aurignacian, 7.e., the first stage of the 
Later Palaeolithic in Europe, about 12,000 to 10,000 B.c., and the West Kuropean 
Tardenoisian and the northern Maglemosian culture down towards 5000 B.c., seem to 
a historically orientated mind more probable than the immensely high figures of many 
geologists. An unbroken development of the Late Capsian of Sebil near Kom Ombo 
down to the Badari phase, the recently discovered forerunner of the First Predynastic 
Civilization, is not, or at least not yet, demonstrable. Chronologically speaking Sebil 
cannot be separated by a very long period from Badari, since the Late Capsian roughly 
corresponds to the West European Tardenoisian, which Schuchhardt, as we have noted, 
brings down to 50008.c. Particularly striking is the absence of a true neolithic period 
in the Nile valley, where even at Badari copper is already present in small quantities: 
only the finds from the Fayyim (see p. 271) are purely neolithic in character. 

The Badari finds are especially important in that here for the first time in Predy- 
nastic Egypt three culture strata (Badarian, First and Second Predynastic Civilizations) 
have been found clearly lying one above the other®. Without wishing to anticipate in 
any way the publication of the Badari finds which one hopes to see in the near future, 
IT should like to note that, among much that is clearly new in type, a connexion with 
Nubian pottery is obvious, more particularly in the rippled bowls of black-topped ware. 
The beginnings of this black-topped ware are to be found without doubt in southern 
Upper Egypt or in Lower Nubia, where it survived, despite changes of various kinds, 
into the Nubian C-group, and beyond it down to about the middle of the second 
century B.c. Badari is linked to the First Civilization of southern Upper Egypt and 
Nubia by this ware, which throughout thousands of years formed one of the chief 
products of the dwellers in those parts of the Nile valley. During the Second Civiliza- 
tion (and the fact shows how deeply it was rooted) it maintained its popularity in the 
face of various new types of pottery, and spread, though in altered forms, further down 
the Nile. In northern Upper Egypt, however, it never forms the bulk of the contents of 
the tombs, as is shown by Abusir el-Melek, where, in nearly 850 graves, only five black- 
topped pots were found +. 

Quite different is the impression made by the white-on-red ware so typical of the 
First Civilization. The most striking fact about this is that it seems to be completely 
lacking in the Bad&ri culture, is found only sporadically in Nubia®, and has no 
descendants in the Nubian C-group. It must therefore have had a particularly strong 
local connexion with southern Upper Egypt with its centres Abydos and Nakddah. 
Moreover, within this area we can localize in separate districts the two different styles 
which I have always observed in. this ware, the one using a true white paint in thin, 
clean strokes (Pl. xxiv, 1-3) and the other a paint more accurately described as yellow, in 


' Miss Caton Thompson is quite right in opposing the assumption of a Solutrean in Egypt and the 
Fayyim. Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Soc., Lvt, 316 ff. 

2 Alteuropa, 2nd edition, 1926, 18 and 34. 

3 Anc. Eg., 1924, 33 ff. 

4 ScnarFr, Abusir el-Meleq, 28. 

° For white-on-red ware from Nubia see REIsner, Survey 1907-8, Pl. 60 b, 8 and p- 122, Grave 61 
(one bowl and one sherd from the early predynastic Cemetery 17); JuNKER, Aubanieh-Siid, 48 (two 
sherds, middle predynastic, explained by Junker as due to the remarkable survival of old forms in Nubia). 


Plate XXNVII. 
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Egyptian and European Pottery. 
1. The Hague, Carnegie Loan Museum, T774. 2. Berlin Eg. Mus. No. 22388. 
3a. Berlin, Museum fiir Volkerkunde: Culture of the lake-dwellings, Western Europe. 
3b. Univ. Coll., London (Corpus XXVII 58). 
4. Formerly Coll. Golenishchef N 2947. 5. British Museum 49025. 
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thick and thickly laid strokes often producing an irregular effect (Pls. xxiv, 4; xxv, 1-2; 
XXvi; xxvii, 2, 4, 5; xxviii). So far as I can discover, only the first type with the finer 
painting occurs at NakAadah and Diospolis. The examples of the second type, which is 
nowhere published in groups of any size, all come, so far as their provenance is known, 
from other sites, Pl. xxv, 1 from Kau el-Kebir, Pl. xxvii, 5 from Mahasnah near Abydos, 
while Pl. xxvii, 2 is said to be from El-Khozam near Luxor. 

What is more, the African connexions of the First Civilization are most clearly 
recognizable in the representations on the C-ware!. Out of the many known examples 
I shall here select only three, the men wearing the “Libyan” phallus-sheath and the 
“Libyan” feather, the “Libyan” dog and the “African” elephant. 
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Fig. 4. 
(After Petrin, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. xviii, 74.) 


For the representation of men and dogs a bowl in Moscow in the collection formerly 
belonging to Golenishchef is of great importance? (PI. xxvii, 4). It shows an archer going 
to the hunt with four dogs. The hunter clearly wears the phallus-sheath on his girdle 
and a feather in his hair. He resembles many a figure in the North African rock- 


drawings® the origin of which several scholars would push back as far as the Palaeo- 
lithic Period’. In the dogs are to be recognized, according to the zoologist Dr. 
Hilzheimer, ancestors of the tsm-dogs of historical times, which occur, as is well known, 
in the company of other Hamitic peoples of North Africa. The figure of the hunter 


1 The connexion so often insisted on between the white-on-red ware and modern Kabyle pottery has 
never impressed me. 


2 Musée des beaux arts Alexandre III & Moscou, Parts 1, 2, Pl. ii left and pp. 19-20 (Turaief). 
Cf. Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., UX1, 21 and PL. ii, 2. 

3 FROBENIUS-OBERMAIER, Hddschra Maktuba, e.g., Pls. 72 and 125. 

4 Jahrb. f. prahist. u. ethnogr. Kunst, 1927, 13 ff. (Herbert Kiihn). 

5 L. Apamerz, Herkunft und Wanderungen der Haimiten erschlossen aus thren Haustierrassen, Vienna, 
1920, 87. Of. also the Libyan dog-name Abaikur on the well-known stela of King Antef, Cat. gén. Cairo, 
20512. The dog bearing this name is racially very closely allied to the dog on the Golenishchef bowl. 
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also has a certain resemblance to the larger figure on the well-known white-on-red pot 
at University College, London (Fig. 4), the scene depicted on which has been thought 
to represent a duel!. The strikingly large phallus-like object might be explained as a 
phallus-sheath, and in his hair, in place of the feather, the man wears two hair-pins. 
For comparison with this piece I am able, through the kindness of Professor Capart, 
to figure the fine vase E 3002 of the Brussels collection. It is 29cm. high, 9°6 cm. wide 
at the mouth, and 7°8 cm. at the base (Pl. xxviii). Its provenance is unknown. Below 
the seven yellowish white bands which surround the neck is an eighth band, from which 





Fig. 5. 


hangs a row of drops and two designs reaching down, the one to the middle of the vase 
and the other to the bottom, both of which are unintelligible to me. The main space 
is occupied by eight figures of men, two of whom surpass the others in height by more 
than a head. The two tall figures stretch their arms upwards: twigs are stuck in their 
curly hair and the male organ—if this be not the phallus-sheath—is rendered exactly 
as in the larger figure on the vase of Fig. 4. Like the smaller figure on that vase the 
six on the Brussels vase have long flowing hair, and they further resemble that figure 
in having the phallus represented in the form of a curved handle. Four of these figures 
form two pairs, the hindermost figure in each of which lays his arm on the shoulder of 
the man in front of him; these two pairs are grouped symmetrically about the large 
figure in the middle. The two remaining smaller figures are not touching one another, 
but stand one behind the other turning to their right in the direction of the larger 


1 Prehist. Eg., XVUl, 74. 


Plate XXVIII. 
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figure. That all the figures on this pot, as well as the two on the University College 
pot, are to be interpreted as male is beyond doubt, despite the fact that the position 
of the arms and the coiffure of the larger figures point in reality to female customs!. 
I do not venture to give any explanation of the scene. Definite proof that the phallus- 
sheath regarded as Libyan was already in use in the First Civilization is afforded by the 
ivory figure found at Mahasnah, which comes from a grave which can be dated to the 
First Civilization ?. 

Another reliable proof of the African connexions of the white-on-red ware are the 
representations of elephants and hippopotami which so frequently occur on this ware 
(hippopotamus, e.g., Pl. xxiv, 2). In this connexion I reproduce in line-drawing the elephant 
depicted on a pot from Mahasnah, rendered, despite all its primitiveness, with great truth 
to nature, down to the tail-tuft (Fig. 5: view of the pot, which also shows oxen and 
other animals, cf. Pl. xxvii. 5). To this may be added a vase in the Berlin Museum which 
shows two (originally three) moulded elephants attached to the rim (PI. xxvii, 2)4. This 
type of ornamentation seems to me to be a characteristic of the white-on-red ware®. 
Closely related to it is the ornamentation of the surface with animals worked in relief, 
known to me only from the First Civilization (Pl. xxv, 4; of. the parallels given under 
No. 10). In this I find a contrast with the Second Civilization, 
for in the painted wares which are most completely peculiar to 
it from the very beginning these two animals never appear: 
clearly they cannot have been known in the area where the 
Second Civilization had its rise. The only exceptions are the 
vase with the elephant-standards (Fig. 2), whose special con- 
nexion with the white-on-red ware of the First Civilization 
has been mentioned on p. 263, and a vase in the form of a 
hippopotamus with red design®, which, however, seems not to 
belong to the earlier stages of the Second Civilization. 

The black incised ware (N-class) also belongs without doubt 
to the Hamitic-African culture stratum of the First Civilization, 
although no S.D. datings for it have been established. This 
seems to be proved in particular by the recrudescence of this 
ware in the Nubian C-group in the second millennium B.c., which 
there goes hand in hand with the remodelling of the black- 
topped ware. I am able to publish here a new example of this 
ware too, by the kind permission of Dr. Scheurleer and Professor von Bissing (Pl. xxvii, 1 
and Fig. 6). It comes from the von Bissing collection and is now in the Carnegie Loan 
Museum at The Hague (No. T 774). It is 13cm. high and 7 cm. broad at the mouth, made 
of the blackish brown clay usual in this ware. It is bag-shaped and shows a triple ribbon 
pattern made of punctured and white-filled dots. Close under the rim are two small 





1 It is in any case remarkable that no representation of a woman occurs in the whole of the white-on- 
red ware. The interpretation of the large figures as women, not improbable in itself, might be supported 
by reference to Borcuarpr, Sahvre, 11, Pl. 1, lower row, where a Libyan woman, probably a princess, wears 
an object sirailar to the phallus-sheath. 

2 Ayrron-Loat, Predyn. Cemet. at El-Mahasna: cf. Journal, u, Pl. xii, 3. 

3 Mahasnah, now in the B.M., No. 49025. 4 Zettschr. f. ig, Spr., UX1, 16 and Pl. i, 1. 

5 Op. cit., Pl. ii, 1= Cat. gén. Cairo, 11570: El-Mahasna, xt, 3=Journal, 1, Pl. xii, 2. 

& Cat. gén. Cairo, 2147 (von Bisstne, Tongefasse): cf. the hippopotamus vase from Diospolis, Pottery 
Corpus, xvii, F 67, of 8.D. 61. 
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holes bored (not traces of an ancient mending), and towards the bottom is a hole, 
perhaps made on purpose. The form is striking and makes a completely foreign impres- 
sion among the rest of the predynastic pottery of Egypt; it is related to only one 
equally isolated vase of the same ware (Pl. xxvii, 3b, after Pottery Corpus, xxv, 58). 
A vase related to these has recently been found in the Bad4ri culture, as Professor Petrie 
was kind enough to show me in University College: it is likewise in the incised technique. 
Both the two last-mentioned vases are of bag-shape but have the rim much more strongly 
flared. For comparison with the vase from the Hague collection and that published in 
Pottery Corpus I figure two vases which belong to the great West European culture circle 
(Fig. 7, after ScHucHHARDT, Alteuropa, and Pl. xxvii, 3 a), linked together by 
their provenance, and answering fairly closely to the Egyptian in form. Since 
the Egyptian vases are almost unique, while the West European on the other 
hand are thoroughly typical of their milieu, the possibility of a connexion 
need not be regarded too sceptically, the more so since other comparisons 
crop up between forms which are rare and striking in the First Civilization of 
Egypt but common in Western Europe, more particularly in Spain}. For 
the present this is mere conjecture, but the time will perhaps come when finds from 
Hamitic North Africa which would serve as links, but which are at present either com- 
pletely lacking or insufficiently published, will prove ancient routes of connexion between 
the First Civilization and neolithic Spain. The cultural connexion of Egypt with North 
Africa and so with West Europe of which we have a picture in the Older Palaeolithic 
Period and on into Capsian times may have persisted in essentials through the Bad&ri 
culture down into the First Predynastic Civilization, allowance being of course made for 
the separate development conditioned by the nature and position of the Nile valley. 
On the other hand I find nothing in the First Civilization which indicates any kind 
of connexion with Palestine or the rest of Nearer Asia. 

A general connexion with North Africa is also indicated by the well-known “Libyan” 
arrow-heads in their two forms (Fig. 8)? and a type of vase of truncated conical form 
which was recorded by Oric Bates at Marsa Matrih west of Alexandria, i.e., in Libya 
itself*, and also found by Reisner in an early predynastic grave in southern Upper Egypt4 
(Fig. 9). In the distribution of both these objects one may see the connexion at least 
between, on the one hand, the Libyan oases, including the Fayyiim, the districts west of 
the Delta, where the Libyans lived in historic times, and probably the Western Delta itself, 





Fig. 7. 


1 Cf. my Grundzige, etc., 23 ff. and Pl. 3. To the same enquiry belongs the question of the nature and 
origin of the Tberians, who are said to be of Hamitic origin and to have first settled in South Spain, 
Exzert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, v1, 4, §11 (Boscu-GimpEra, treated on archaeological grounds), p- 6, 
§ 4 (Pokorny, on linguistic grounds). There are serious chronological difficulties, for the neolithic cultures 
of Spain which are of importance for these connexions are at present attributed to the third millennium B.c. 

2 Provenances: Iberian Peninsula, Niis ABERG, La civil. énéolithique dans la Péninsule tbérique, 
Uppsala, 1921, 130, Fig. 162, 1-5; Mauretania, Prihist. Zettschr., vit, 61, Fig. 28 (FROBENIUS); Algeria, 
E. F. Gautier, Sahara algérien, 1, 1908, Pl. xix, fig. 37; Oasis of Siwa, O. Bates, The Eastern Libyans, 
145, fig. 56; the finds from the Fayyfim and Upper Egypt are well known; Nubia, Musewm of Fine Arts 
Boston Bulletin, 1921, X1X, 28 (REISNER). The origin of the Libyan arrow-head is to be seen in the tanged 
points of the North African Aterian, which is a form of the Mousterian, cf. Esert, Keallerikon der Vor- 
geschichte, 1x, Pl. 167, c, d (OBERMAIER). 

3 Anc. Eg., 1915, 163-4, nos. 12-13. 

4 Harvard African Studies, 1, 1917, 289, Fig. 6. Cf. Prehist. £g., XXXVI, 52-54 and xuil, 215-8 ; Zeitschr. 
f. dg. Spr., uxt, Pl. ii, 3. For copies of this stone vase-form in blackened pottery see Pottery Corpus, XIX, 
96, a-c of S.D. 38, 34. 
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and, on the other hand, Upper Egypt and Nubia, roughly from Abydos southwards}. 
In the cemeteries of northern Upper Egypt, on the contrary, nothing Libyan in this 
sense has been found, no white-on-red or black incised pot, no Libyan arrow-head, no 
truncated conical stone vase. This is the more striking since some of these cemeteries, 
such as Haragah and Abusir el-Melek, lie so close to the Fayyim. 

The finds from the Fayyim, discovered and carefully published by Miss Caton 
Thompson?, give for the first time a somewhat clearer picture of the prehistoric con- 
ditions, hitherto merely guessed at, which prevailed in this remarkable area. I cannot 
here go into details but will merely emphasize two points which seem to me of paramount 
importance. Here in the Fayyim we have for the first time true neolithic finds without 
any trace of copper. Moreover the finds as a whole show an independent stamp when 
compared with those of Egypt, including those of the Badari culture, which has some- 
times been mentioned as showing the closest relation to the Fayyiim finds. These latter 
have nothing in common with the Second Civilization, while they are connected with 
the First at least by the “Libyan” arrow-head and the disk-sh’aped mace-head. No 
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examples of white-on-red or black incised ware have yet been found in the Fayyim. 
That the Fayyaim finds belong moreover to the Hamitic-African culture circle described 
above is not doubted by Miss Caton Thompson. It is to be hoped that further finds will 
allow of a more exact chronological comparison between the Fayyim finds and the 
Egyptian. The finder is rightly very cautious in her dating, and only with all reserve 
does she place the Fayyaim finds earlier than those of Badari, mainly on the ground of 
their primitiveness. However this may be it is precisely the primitive nature of the 
Fayyim pottery which makes the remarkable perfection of the Egyptian pottery of 
roughly the same age so evident. 

Here in closing my discussion of the First Civilization I will once more emphasize 
the fact that this culture should not merely be characterized as “Libyan.” I shall 
rather, in all that I have to say, use this term in the sense of the common North- 
African-Hamitic motherland, including Egypt and Nubia, where the First Civilization, 
thanks to the special conditions of the Nile valley and its people, developed its particular 
Egyptian stamp. 

Now that we have studied the North-African-Hamitic culture circle, which can be 
followed as a whole from the Palaeolithic period down into the First Civilization, we are 
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Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 





1 In this connexion may be further mentioned the sherd of a black-topped pot with the &/-crown of 
Lower Egypt dealt with by Wainwright in Journal, 1x, 26 ff. With this we may compare the case of the 
goddess ’Jmn.t of Thebes who, while a definitely Upper Egyptian deity, yet wears the Lower Egyptian 
of -crown: see Lanzone, Dizionario, xxv, 1 and 3. 2 Journ. Roy. Anthropol. Soc., Lv1, 309-323. 
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in a position to approach the question proposed on p. 264 as to the relations to one 
another in time and space of the First and Second Civilizations. What were the con- 
ditions prevailing in the northern part of the country when the First Civilization of Upper 
Egypt was in full bloom!? Junker, in his publication of Turah, p. 2, fig. 1, has illustrated 
a number of blackened vases which were found not in his excavations but at the railway 
station of Turah and which are clearly different in form and material from the black- 
polished pottery of both the First and the Second Civilizations. Two other blackened 
vases similar to these were found in making a street near Gizah and are now in the 
Cairo Museum*. This material, unusual as it is, seems to me for the present too scanty 
and too uncertain in date to be claimed for the First Civilization in North Egypt?. I have 
shown in my publication of the finds from Abusir el-Melek that the 8.D. system does not 
hold for that site, and in connexion with this I have tried to show that the finds from 
there are in part earlier than the S.D. system would seem to make them, and can con- 
sequently to some extent replace the First Civilization in the north‘. My first conclusion, 
referring to the S.D., I still uphold, but I have since become convinced that the second 
is incorrect. The whole character of the finds from Abusir el-Melek is, if one lays aside 
the S.D., thoroughly late predynastic, in part even protodynastic, although there are 
no inscriptions. Thus neither Abusir el-Melek nor Gerzah nor Haragah can form a 
substitute for the missing First Civilization in North Egypt. 

Nevertheless I believe that the origin of the Second Civilization is to be sought in 
North Egypt, and more especially in the north-eastern part of the Delta and the area 
lying between the Delta and Palestine. Its predecessors are unknown to us owing to the 
lack of finds of any kind from those districts. The oldest cemetery of the northern 
part of Egypt, Gerzah, shows an already very advanced stage. 

We may from the outset in my opinion dismiss the possibility that the Second 
Civilization developed in southern Upper Egypt out of the First, however much the 
S.D. system, built up on the finds of Nakadah and Diospolis, seems to support such an 
idea. Are we for instance to imagine that one day the inhabitants of Nakadah declared 
“From to-day onward we will use no disk-shaped mace-heads, but pear-shaped clubs,” 
or “From now onward we will no longer decorate our red pots in white but we will 
paint in red on unpolished buff pots”? Such contrasts as these prove conclusively that 
the Second Civilization cannot have arisen where the First was indigenous, but that it 
was at first something quite new and strange in the area occupied by the First Civiliza- 
tion: the wavy-handled and the red-on-buff wares in particular show quite a new 
aspect, with which the mere development of the black-topped pottery out of the Badarian 
wares is in no way comparable. The same is true of all the other districts culturally 
connected with the First Civilization which we have mentioned above: the Second 
Civilization has at base nothing whatever in common with Nubia, or with Badari or with 
any of the other Hamitic culture areas of North Africa. Thus geographically there 
remain as possible places of origin for the Second Civilization only North Egypt, the 
Delta, the Eastern Desert and the frontier land in the direction of Sinai and Palestine®. 


1 It is conceivable that the original frontier between South and North lay in the district of Cusae, 
where Warxwricut (Ann. Serv., xxvit, 93 ff.) has proved the existence, at least as far back as the Old 
Kingdom, of a frontier near Gebel Abu Fodah. Cf. also Scuarre, Abusir el-Meleq, 78. 

® Cat. gén. Cairo, 3351-2 (von Bissina, Tongefusse, 45 and Pl. iv). 

3 Cf. also on this point the end of my article in 0.Z.Z., 1926, 719 ff. 4 p. 78. 

° Perrix, in Prehist. Eg., 48, pronounces himself in favour of the Eastern Desert or the southern half 
of the Sinai Peninsula. 
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No one will now doubt that the wavy-handled pots of Egypt are connected with 
those of Palestine. Since the form which can be proved to be the earliest in Egypt 
agrees closely with the Palestinian!, and since this type of vase had its separate develop- 
ment in the two countries, and since its area of distribution never surpassed Egypt- 
Nubia on the one side and Palestine on the other, its place of origin must lie somewhere 
in the middle between the two areas, be it in the Eastern Delta, or in Sinai, or in South 
Palestine*. Yet in no case can I imagine the origin of the wavy-handled pots in Upper 
Egypt or in Nubia as an invention of the First Civilization. The red-on-buff pots too 
point to some extent to the Delta, as Newberry has shown by an analysis of the ships’ 
standards’, A type of pottery on which representations of ships are so frequent points 
in itself to a region richly traversed by waterways, a description better answered by 
the Delta than by Upper Egypt with its one navigable river. The same is true, as 
Newberry has likewise emphasized, of the representations of flamingos, which are still 
characteristic water-birds of the Delta lakes. To this evidence may be added the 
occurrence in the Second Civilization of the falcon and of the ox-head amulet, which 
point to Delta deities*. On the other hand there is a certain difficulty in fixing the 
place of origin of the brightly coloured stone vases whose connexion with the red-on- 
buff pots is so well known. Petrie has rightly insisted that the home of the stone vase 
industry can ultimately only be sought in the mountains between Egypt and the Red 
Sea, where all the kinds of stone used for the purpose do actually occur, and these 
mountains do in effect stretch fairly far northward. However one pictures in detail the 
coming together of the various features known to us from the Second Civilization it is 
at least certain that the mountain region of the Eastern Desert belongs to the same 
culture area as the greater part of the Delta. 

In addition to the materials already mentioned there are three rarer materials, 
faience, lapis lazuli and obsidian®, to be considered. The first, on the ground of its 
name in Egyptian, may safely be traced to the Western Delta (see p. 274), and the 
other two must have first reached Egypt by way of the Delta, and were therefore 
probably widespread there before they reached Upper Egypt as items in the Second 
Civilization. The pear-shaped club, too, which is such a distinguishing mark of the 
Second Civilization as against the First, is ultimately eastern in its connexions: it is 
found, for example, very early in Babylonia®; in the specialized form of the knobbed 
club? it is frequent in Nearer Asia, but very rare in Egypt. By such references to 
Nearer Asia, however, I do not intend to give the impression that I regard the Second 
Civilization as something foreign in Egypt. It is just as Egyptian as the First, but it 


1 Cf. Abusir el-Meleg, 18 and Pl. 9. 

2 Cf. A. Hertz, Wiener Zeschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxxv, 66-83; the author claims Lower 
Egypt as the home of the wavy-handled pottery. 

3 Liverpool Annals, v, 132 ff.; out of 288 standards collected by Newberry 196 point to the Delta. 

4 Damanhtr, “Town of Horus” in the Western Delta, Greek ‘lepaxwvmokis according to Papiri della 
Soe. Ital., v, No. 548, is according to Sethe the original falcon-town: from here began the victorious move 
of the falcon-god into Upper Egypt (Hierakonpolis-Nekhen, Behdet-Edft). The rarely occurring falcon 
standard on the red-on-buff ware may fall into the same context. The Central Delta is a home of bull- 
gods; the bull’s head amulet No. 10045 of the Berlin Collection was found at Benha in the Delta. 

5 For obsidian see now Watnwricut in Anc. Eg., 1927, 77 ff., who regards Armenia as the chief source 
of the obsidian brought to Egypt: lapis lazuli was introduced, according to MOLLER, Metadlkunst, 14, from 
the Euphrates country, doubtless through Palestine. 

6 In the hand of King Eannatum on the Vulture Stela; pz Sarzxc, Decouvertes en Chaldée, Pl. 48. 

7 pe Morean, Délégation en Perse, XU, 21, Fig. 109 (Susa); Prehist. Eg., Xxv1, 63, 65 (Egypt). 
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was an Egyptian working out of a culture having its roots in another motherland, one 
connected with Nearer Asia. It occupied North Egypt as the First occupied South 
Egypt, perhaps a little later, but its earlier stages, which would correspond to the First 
Civilization in the south, are wanting. 

There are remarkably few human figures which can be attributed to the Second 
Civilization’. Petrie has referred to a fragment of ivory with a representation of a 
bearded man bearing a stone vase on his head which shows a certain resemblance to 
those of the Second Civilization?. This man, who has his parallels on other tablets3, 
clearly shows the features known to us in historic times as typical of the inhabitants of 
Sinai and Palestine. Thus the bearers of the Second Civilization were very probably 
related in race and speech to those inhabitants of Sinai and Palestine, and spread first 
over the Delta from the east towards the west, which was originally Libyan. Then they 
must have forced their way into Upper Egypt as a united Delta-people and implanted 
their culture in the south as the Second Civilization. In this theory, which points to 
North Egypt as the home of the Second Civilization, and which I believe I have shown to 
be supported by the archaeological evidence, I come to the same conclusion as Professor 
Sethe did on palaeographical grounds in his article on the hieroglyphic signs for west 
and east‘. 

The following consideration of Sethe’s seems to me proof positive of a movement 
up the Nile’. The Semitic stem ¢mn means “right,” and, among the Arabs and Pales- 
tinians, who orient themselves by the east, “south.” In Egypt on the contrary the 
same stem means “right” and “west.” This change in the meaning of the stem as 
applied to the points of the compass can only be explained by supposing that the 
people who brought the Semitic word tmn “right” to Egypt moved from north to 
south up the Nile valley, so that the west lay on their right. Had the immigration 
been from south to north—and these are, in the nature of things, the only two possi- 
bilities offered by the Nile valley—‘“right” would have stood in Egyptian for “east.” 

We can no longer trace in detail the process by which the First and Second Civiliza- 
tions became united. We have already seen that an occasional red-on-buff reached the 
south of Upper Egypt even before S.D. 38, and on the other side the white-on-red 
technique in the south, as Pl. xxvi shows, attempted to appropriate to itself what was 
new to it in the red-on-buff of the north. Moreover, much that belonged most closely 
to the tradition of the First Civilization survived later, as the finds show us®. Nubia 
was likewise drawn into the circle of the Second Civilization, though here the original 
tradition held on more tenaciously until it broke out anew in altered forms in the 
C-group. In the coalescence which we find completed in the Late Predynastic Period 
the Second Civilization had completely the upper hand. Pots and implements of the 
Karly Dynastic Period may be traced back in essentials into the Second Civilization. 
I do not agree with Petrie that it is necessary to suppose a third and new civilization 
beginning with 8.D. 63, for the immense cultural development just before and during 
the First Dynasty is far more intelligibly explained by a coalescence of these two 
cultures already on the spot, the one with Libyan-A frican colouring, the other with 

1 E.g., Abusir ef Meleg, Pl. 39, no. 433, and p. 62. 

2 Royal Tombs, 11, Pl. iv, 6. 3 Op. cit., Pl. iv, 12, 15, 20. 

4 SETHE, Die agyptischen Ausdriicke fur rechts und links, ete., in Nachr. d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. cu Gottingen, 
Phil.-hist. KL, 1922, 197-242. 

5 Op. ett., 241, § 11. 

6 So we find sometimes the disk-shaped mace-head and the pear-shaped side by side, e.g. Hl-Mahasna, 
Pl. xx, 3. 
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Semitic-Nearer-Asiatic, than by the assumption of an exotic “dynastic people.” The 
numerous relations with Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and even Crete which for the 
most part first become evident in the Late Predynastic Period are sufficiently explained 
by the increasing cultural and political importance of an Egypt no longer confined 
within the old frontiers. On this point it is not necessary to enter into any detail’. I 
refrain, too, from attempting here any historical reconstruction of the period before the 
First Dynasty or entering upon any questions of detail concerning the Early Dynastic 
Period, however attractive such questions may be?. My aim in this article has been 
to derive my conclusions so far as possible solely from archaeological evidence. 

In conclusion a word on the question of chronology. Many scholars are sceptical 
about admitting relations, not in themselves incredible, between finds from Egypt just 
before and during the First Dynasty and identical or similar finds from Jericho, Byblos, 
Assur, Susa, to mention only a few sites out of many, because the Egyptian finds cannot 
be placed later than in the middle of the fourth millennium while those from Nearer Asia 
hardly reach back to 3000 8.c. Even those who admit the relations claim Egypt in each 
case as the originator’. Now in the first place Eduard Meyer in the appendix to Vol. 1 
of his Geschichte des Altertums has brought Menes down to 3197 B.c., though he expressly 
allows for an error of two centuries either way (7.e., 2997-3397 B.c.)®. On the other side 
the finds of recent years have tended to confine into an ever narrower area the Nearer 
Asiatic culture referred to above, and that without reference to Egypt and quite unin- 
fluenced by her chronology: it is firmly fixed within the limits of the chronology of 
Babylonia, which at present does not go back beyond 30003n.c.6. The Egyptian and 
the Nearer Asiatic sides are by no means so far apart in date, especially if we adopt 
the lower limit allowed by the margin of error of 200 years offered by Eduard Meyer 
for the date of Menes. The chronology of the Old Kingdom, extremely problematical 
owing to our lack of a Sothic date, depends for the earliest period on the figure 955 in 
the Turin King List, of which no acceptable explanation has yet been given. This figure 
is taken by Eduard Meyer as the total of the years from the First to the Highth 
Dynasty. The figure of 419 derived from this for the 18 kings of the first two dynasties 
whose names have survived seems remarkably high. The lengths of lives which can be 
determined from the various tomb inscriptions naming kings of the Fourth and Fifth 
Dynasties show clearly that Eduard Meyer’s figures represent an extraordinarily high 
estimate’. I can suggest nothing more certain in their place, but I should like to 
emphasize the fact that the Egyptian chronology of the third and fourth millennia B.c. 
accepted by most scholars is open to the gravest doubts. The archaeological fact that 
a lively interchange of products and culture between Nearer Asia and Egypt existed 
just before and during the First Dynasty appears to me on the other hand more 
important precisely because it is more certain. Since Babylonian chronology is more 

1 Of. Franxrort, Studies, 1, 93 ff. 

2 Cf. Grundziige, 46 ff. A reconstruction of the historical conditions in the earliest times on the basis 
of religious texts of the late era, particularly with reference to the Osiris myth, is given by Junker, Die 
Mysterien des Osiris, in Internat. Woche f. Religions-Ethnologie, 11, 1922, 414-426. 

3 I would draw special attention to the figure of a baboon in Montet, Fondation Piot, xxv, 247, Fig. 10 
right, which exactly resembles the early dynastic baboon-figures from Abydos. 

4 Ep. Meyer, Die ultere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens und Agyptens, 1925, 40. 

5 Op. cit., 68-9. 

6 Op. cit., 39; further Curistian in Mitt. d. Anthropol. Ges. Wien, Liv, 37 and Lv, 186-7. ANDRAE, 
for example, dates Stratum H at Assur, which shows many connexions with Egypt, about 3000 z.c. 

7 Cf. for details on this point Grundziige, 51 ff and 0.L.Z., 1928, 73. 
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firmly settled and does not allow us to go back beyond the figure 3000 I see no other 
choice except for us on the Egyptian side to accommodate ourselves to that figure. So 
long as no compelling chronological grounds for the contrary appear we shall not need 
to go further back than 3000 B.c. for the date of Menes. If we now, as a pure 
supposition, allow the fourth millennium for the spread of the Second Civilization in 
Upper Egypt, and the fifth for the development and bloom of the First, including 
perhaps Badari and the Fayyim, we should get a date of about 5000 B.c. for the 
dividing line between this and the immediately preceding Capsian culture of Egypt and 
North Africa (see p. 266), which according to Schuchhardt! corresponds to the end of 
the post-glacial period in Europe (Tardenoisian, Maglemosian). 


APPENDIX. 


Since I wrote the above paper in the autumn 1927, some new material has come to my 
knowledge, which I wish shortly to record. M. le Pére Bovier-Lapierre has been excavat- 
ing during the last few winters in a neolithic settlement with cemeteries in the north- 
eastern desert near Helwan (Compte rendu du Congr. Internat. de Géogr., Le Caire 1925, 
Iv, 268-282). One of his most important results in relation to this paper is the discovery 
in the graves of several blackened pots of the same kind as those mentioned above from 
the Turah Railway Station (see above p. 272). Sherds of a similar black pottery were found 
last winter in the Western Delta, near the entrance of the Wadi N atrin, together with 
sherds of a polished and an unpolished red pottery. Of this we await a preliminary 
report from Professor Junker, which will appear soon in the papers of the Vienna Academy 
of Science. Thus the possibility of a special First Civilization in the Delta is becoming 
greater and greater, and it is of the highest interest to recognize that this possible First 
Delta Civilization is linked with the neolithic Fayyim-groups by its flint material, axes, 
saws, and “Libyan” arrow-heads. On the other hand, the pottery, as will be seen, is 
somewhat different from the Badarian, from the Nubian and from the pottery of the First 
Upper Egyptian Civilization. The neolithic culture of the Fayyim, belonging to the 
Hamitic or African culture-circle, seems to be the parent both of the First Civilization 
in Upper Egypt with Badari and Nubia and also of the different First Civilization in the 
western part of the Delta. Now since the Western Delta and the Helwan-region also 
belong to this group, only the north-eastern part of the Delta remains for the origin of 
all the new material of the Second Civilization (see above p. 273). As, however, finds are 
still lacking from this part of the Delta, this conclusion is a mere hypothesis, however 
possible. 

I must mention in conclusion a study of Professor Junker on the same subject, which 
appeared this spring in the Festschrift P. W. Schmidt, 865-896. On some points Junker 
is certainly right, on others I am unable to follow him, as I have explained above. There 
is no room in the present article for a detailed controversy. Besides, the discrepancy of 
detail between our results is to my mind completely outweighed by our general agreement 
on the main issues (Junker, op. cit., 890 and my Grundziige, 46). This agreement is of 
the more value in that we started from totally different standpoints, Junker working 
mainly on mythological material and I entirely on archaeological. Let us hope that 
further excavation in the Delta will throw fresh light on the dark problems of Egyptian 
prehistory. 


1 Alteuropa, 2nd edit., 1926, 34, 
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SUEZ AND CLYSMA 
By J. J. HESS 


In an article on the Isthmus of Suez in Antiquity! Professor H. Guthe seeks to prove 
two things: (1) that the Red Sea reached as far as the Birkat et-Timséh or thereabouts, 
and not merely to Suez as is held by Kiithmann, Eduard Meyer and others; (2) that 
Clysma, Al-Kulzum in Arabic authors, did not lie at the modern Suez. The first of these 
two propositions is true, the second I believe to be false. 

In favour of no. | is the following passage from Yakat?, who, after narrating how the 
canal from Fost&t to the Red Sea was made in the year 23 of the Hegirah, and was used 
down to ‘Omar ibn *Abd al-t Aziz (86-93 of the Hegirah), continues ‘“‘Then the sand filled 
it up and it was blocked and came to an end at Danab at-Timsah (7.e., ‘ Crocodile’s Tail’) 
in the neighbourhood (or in the direction) of the sand of Al-Kulzum.” This passage is 
out of Al-Kindi, who died in the year 961 a.p. Danab at-Timsah, “Crocodile’s Tail,” 
is meaningless unless the Birkat et-Timsih was then connected with the sea (see below). 

As to no. 2, in the passage concerning Al-Kulzum quoted by Guthe’ from Al-Mukaddasi* 
(A.D. 988) it is stated that “ Water is brought by ship, and other, of bad quality, comes 
on camels from a place that is distant one barid (i.e. ‘ two parasangs’ or ‘ one station’) and 
is named Suwais.”” Some remarks of Carsten Niebuhr? will serve for commentary on this; 
he says that the inhabitants of Sués draw their water from Bir Sués which lies nearest to 
them, from “‘the spring of Moses” and a spring called Naba. The last two, still named 
Iytin Masé (90 ogee) and En-Ndbta (4,W)), lie on the east side of the Red Sea at a 
greater distance than Bir es-Swés. The water of all these springs was bad, that of Bir es-Swés 
the worst; but the last was fortified because it was the nearest®, I fixed the position of this 
well exactly at five kilometres north-east from Suez. By the Bedouin of the neighbourhood 
(El-Hawétat) it is called Bir el-Kizmil (}opU! y.). Now Kizmil? is certainly the old 
Al-Kulzum which would become El-Kilzim in the Bedouin dialects, and metathesis is 
very frequent in them, especially in words containing a liquid. The spring which is 
called Suwais and Bir es-Swés respectively in the tenth century and by the present 
inhabitants of Suez can have obtained its Bedouin name Bir el-Kizmil only because 
Al-Kulzum= Es-Swés. 

This is confirmed by Linant-Bey’s map’, where Tell es-Swés is named Tel el Glismel, 
and by the Tag al-‘aris’, the largest of the original Arabic lexicons, compiled about 1765 


1 Die Landenge von Sués im Altertum in Zectschrift des Deutschen Pulastina-Vereins, 1927, 67-92. 

2 Geographisches Worterbuch (edit. WUSTENFELD), I, 466. 

3 Op. cit. 70. + Edit. DE Gorse, 195, 13-196, 8= Yakut 1v, 160, 23-161, 6. 

5 Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und andern umliegenden Landern, Kopenhagen (1774), 220. 

8 Op. cit., 217. 

7 Bir el-Qizmil is marked on the map of Egypt, 1:250,000 South-east Delta, sheet 2-F, Survey Depart- 
ment, 1912, in which the whole route Cairo—Es-Swés is drawn from my survey. 

8 Mémoires sur les principaux travaux exécutés en Kgypte, Atlas, Pl. iii, “Carte de ’Isthme de Suez tel 
quiil était en 1858.” 

9 Vol. 1x, $2, 18. 
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from various sources, where we read “‘ They say Al-Kulzum was a city in the east of Egypt 
near the mountain A(-Tér, which has long lain in ruins, and in its place another locality 
has been built which is named As-Suwais.”’ 

In any case the name As-Suwais did not exist in the fourteenth century as a designa- 
tion of the city; for Ibn Dukmak? (+ 1391) gives an exact description of Al-Kulzum lying 
at the end of the western, as Ailah did of the eastern, of the two “arms” of the Red Sea 
which stretched into the land, but without mentioning the name As-Suwais. 

The name Danab at-Timsah (chet 53) is already to be found in El-Masttidi (F 956)?, 
who writes of the canal which a king wished to dig through the isthmus, but was obliged to 
give up on account of the high level of the Red Sea: “and the place which he dredged 
out on the sea of Al-Kulzum is known as Danab at-Timsah, ‘The Tail of the Crocodile,’ 
and is a mile from the town of al-Kulzum.”’ 

Ibn Dukm&k says*: ‘*¢Amr ibn al-CAsi wished to cut through the land between the 
Sea of Ar-Rim (Mediterranean) and the sea of Al-Kulzum, a matter of sixty miles, at a spot 
(or place) which is called Danab at-Timsdh, but (Omar al-Khattéb prevented him....”” This 
passage, which is taken from Ibn Safid (f 1274), is also to be found in Abu ’1-fida4. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the perplexing name Birkat et-Timsdéh is derived from 
the Danab at-Timsdah at a time when the connexion with the Red Sea was broken and the 
name ‘‘Crocodile’s Tail” had no longer any meaning. I consider that the name, apart from 
several other reasons, is proof that the Red Sea in Arab times still reached to the Birkat 
et-Timséh. 

I should like to criticize three more of Guthe’s statements, in regard to the Tabula 


Peutingeriana: 
1, On p. 78 he states that after Clisma the road-line has a hook downwards, thus 


Clisma XL 
: \ 
and that ‘“‘the number after Clisma belongs to the preceding piece.” That is impossible. 


There is no trace of such a hook on the photograph (Fig. 1). What is visible after XL is 
a dot or the remains of an X; if it is the latter XIX must be read instead of XL. 





Fig. 1. 


2. On p. 76 he states that the Tabula Peutingeriana pictures the conditions of the 
fourth century a.p. That is not correct. The period of the Tabula is best defined by 


1 See his Description de Egypte (Le Caire, 1893), v, 53-54. 
2 Les Prairies Or, tv, 97. 3 Op. cit., V, 53, line 11 from below. 
* Géographie @ Aboulféda, traduite..,...par M. Retwavn, 1, 1, 146. 
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Kubitschek in his very valuable article “‘ Karten” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie'. 
He places the composition of the originals of the Tabula and of the Itinerurium Antonim 
which is related to it in the time of the Emperor Caracalla (211-217). 

3. When Guthe makes use of the drawing of the sea to support his assertions, he shows 
that he has not read W. Kubitschek’s Itinerarstudien®, where it is proved that the courses 
of the rivers, many parts of the sea, and the lakes were added to the Itinerary at a later 
date, and generally incorrectly. 


1 Vol. x (1919), pp. 2117 ff. 
2 Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, UX1, 3, Vienna, 1919, especially pp. 7-64. 


A RAMESSIDE ROYAL STATUE FROM PALESTINE 
By H. R. HALL 
With Pl. xxix, fig. 1. 


The upper part of an Egyptian royal statue illustrated in Plate xxix, fig. 1 was 
found recently either in Palestine or Syria, more probably the former (the precise locality 
is uncertain), and is now in the British Museum (No. 118544). It is of the usual 
Egyptian alabaster or calcite, and on it there are extensive traces of the original 
painting. As can be seen in the photograph, the head has the short round wig very 
common on royal figures of the Nineteenth Dynasty and later. The uraeus is broken 
away, and the face damaged, the nose and mouth being considerably knocked about. 
At the back is a rectangular plinth. 

There is no inscription on the figure, no cartouche either on the plinth or on the 
upper arms, to tell us the precise identity of the king represented; but there seems to be 
little doubt that it is intended for Ramesses II or possibly for Meneptah. It is of course 
a purely conventional official figure, without pretence to being a real portrait; but from 
the analogy of other royal statues I should guess this to be meant for Ramesses II or 
his son, possibly, though not so probably, for Ramesses III, judging by the style. It is 
an interesting example of the official royal portrait, set up in some town of Palestine as 
a mark of the Egyptian imperium, as it might be at Bethshan or at Megiddo or Gaza. 
It is 9} ins. (24 cm.) high. 


Plate NAIN 





1. Alabaster Statue from Palestine or Syria. Seale yy 
Fragment of a Stela from Tell el"Oreimeh.  Sralr 3 
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A ROYAL STELE OF THE NEW EMPIRE 
FROM GALILEE 


By W. F. ALBRIGHT ann ALAN ROWE 


With Pl. xxix, fig. 2. 


One of the most unexpected features of recent Palestinian archaeology is the rapid 
increase in the number of Egyptian royal inscriptions from a land supposedly poor in 
epigraphic monuments of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. In this paper we publish 
a fragment of a coarse basalt stele accidentally discovered on Tell el-‘Oreimeb in 
January, 1928, by the Rev. Charles T. Bridgeman of St. George’s Close, Jerusalem. 
Mr. Bridgeman has kindly given us permission to publish it, for which we wish to thank 
him most heartily. 

Our fragment is about 27 by 18 cm. and 16cm. thick. Fig. 1 and Pl. xxix, fig. 2. 
It was broken in antiquity and re-used as a door-socket, as shown by the rounded edge 




















Fig. 1. 


of the socket cavity, originally some 12-5 cm. in diameter, at the upper left-hand corner 
of the face. The absence of wear around the edge of the socket suggests that it only 
served a short time in this capacity, after which it was broken again, and one fragment 
rolled about a third of the way down the hill, where Mr. Bridgeman found it. That it 
cannot have been carried here from another site is shown by the following considerations. 
There are no other Bronze Age mounds less than five miles away, and the nearest mound 
occupied during the Late Bronze Age is Kurin Hattin, six and a half miles away in a 
straight line, but by road considerably farther. Since this region is full of blocks of lava 
(coarse basalt), there would be no object in such transportation, least of all to 
Tell el-‘Oreimeh. Moreover, our fragment weighs about 25 kg., and cannot have been 
transported except for a short distance, and certainly not to a hill-top already strewn 
with blocks of basalt. 
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The text - runs as follows: (2) I*QASC LES = el ] (3) fires FQ YS 
— ayy Si ***) 4 JeeeW— 9 j=. sdd-tw n-f wd-nsw}...... 
[02] ScSa-n-y heswt (hestyw?)? My-t-n my nty nn wn-[f?]....-. drt-[n-]y ...... , “There was 
recited to him the royal decree ...... I have repelled the foreigners of Mitanni (so that 
it has become) as one that never existed ...... that which I have done(?)...... e 
Apparently the words of the third and fourth lines belong to the royal decree, which was 
couched in the first person. In this case n-f, “to him,” refers to a royal envoy or 
district officer, who was commanded to erect the stele. For the expression s¢s? hzsut, 
properly s¢s: Azstyw, ‘to repel the foreigners,” ¢f. Pap. Harris, 1, 57. 12, 58. 8 (see 
Bruuscn, Worterbuch, v, 283): r s3s hestyw (|) F\4u) Ba) Ty-h-nw, “to repel the 
foreigners of Tehenu.” The expression my nly nn wn.[f?] stands for classical Middle 
Egyptian my nly n wn; ef. the full discussion by Gunn, Syntax, 189-90, 122-3. Gunn 
cites the substitution of my nty nn hpr-sn (properly my ntyw nn hpr-sn) for the more 
correct my nty n hpr in later copies of the Song of the Harper. 

A clue to the date of our inscription is provided by the reference to Mitanni in 1. 3. 
Nearly all the allusions to this country under its native name Mitanni occur in the m- 
scriptions of Tuthmosis III. The passages where the name Mén occurs have been 
collected by Mitier, Asien und Europa, 280 ff., and Burcuarpt, Die altkanaandischen 
Fremdworte, No. 541. In two other passages (Urkunden, tv, 589, 931) Tuthmosis II 
speaks of the “lands of Mitanni” (tw My-t-n)?; in our text the word hzsut, “foreign 
lands, foreigners” ( = Asstyw) is used instead of t7w, “lands.” The spelling — = 1™ of 
our text corresponds to Dik, a es, and ~~, in other inscriptions. 
MUitanni (also written in cuneiform Mitant and Mittanni) \ was the native name of a state 
in Northern Mesopotamia, called by the Assyrians Hanigalbat, and by the Semitic Syrians 
“ River-land,” Nahrim or Naharim in Canaanite, Nahrin or Naharin in the Amorite 
dialect. It is also possible that the dual Vaharém, etc., was used by the Syrians of the 
Bronze Age, just as Naharaim (in Aram Naharaim) was later by the Hebrews*. The 
cuneiform spelling Nakrima in the Amarna Tablets reflects a Canaanite Nahrim or 
Nahrém, while the Egyptian orthographies N-h-ry-n and N-h3-ry-n3, ete., seem to reflect 


1 The upper part of the first character is damaged, so it is not certain whether it is if (as seems most 
likely), Y, or {. The transposition of % and a is graphic. For {® wd, “command,” see ERMAN-GRAPoW, 


Worterbuch, 1, 396, col. ¢; for wd nsw, loc. cit. 

2 It is not quite clear whether 2#st is to be taken here in the sense of “inhabitants of foreign lands,” 
as often, or whether we are actually to read A’Styr as in the parallel passage from Pap. Harris cited 
below, The expression 8(3? AsSut may be due to contamination between the phrase 3%? Avstyw, “to repel 
the foreigners,’ and such expressivns as skh fw My-t-n, “to destroy the lands of Mitanni” (Urs, 1v, 931), 
and ptpt beset, which may mean either “to trample down foreign lands,” or “to trample daw foreign 
peoples.” On a scarab found by Rowe at Beth-shan in 1927, Ramesses II is represented as smiting a 
Canaanite, while before the king is written pipt Asésv't, which here must mean “ treader- down of 
foreigners.” 

3 Cf also Urk., tv, 616, in the Song of Triuinph, where we have Gwe nu m My-t-n, “the lands which 
are in Mitanni.” 

* There is nothing strange in the use of the dual to denote the Land of the Two Rivers. Throughout 
the history of Mesopotamia we find the duality of the region watered by the two great rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates constantly emphasized. Samsi-Adad I of Assyria, about 1850 B.c., calls himself “ruler 
cor the like) of the country between the Tigris and the Euphrates,” and the subsequent kings of 
Mitanni, who controlled both upper river valleys, must have stressed the duality of their country in the 
same way. 
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the pronunciations Nahrin and Naharin'. In view of our present knowledge concerning 
the history of Mesopotamia in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries u.c., we can assert 
with confidence that Nhrn and Mtn are absolutely synonymous terms. 

Recent discoveries have greatly increased our knowledge of Mitannian history in the 
fifteenth century B.c. About the middle of the century we find SauSsSatar*, the great- 
grandfather of TuSratta, ruling a kingdom which extended at its apogee from the Gulf 
of Issus to the Zagros Mountains. In the treaty between Mattiwaza of Mitanni and the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma we are toll that SausSatar was the overlord of Assyria, and 
that he removed a gate of gold and silver (electrum) from its capital Assur. It is 
probably to this period that the stelae of officials mentioning service under the king of 
Hanigalbat, stelae discovered by Andrae at Assur, belong. The excavations carried on 
during the winter 1927-8 in the region of Kerkak (Arrapha) by Chiera have proved that 
SauSSatar was also the overlord of Arrapha, south-east of the Lower Zab. The date of 
SauSSatar is fixed approximately by the fact that his son Artatama gave his daughter to 
Tuthmosis IV (Amarna-Kxuptzon, No. 29. 16), while his grandson Suttarna gave his 
daughter to Amenophis III. It follows that Artatama was probably contemporary with 
Amenophis II and Tuthmosis IV, while SausSatar was probably contemporary with 
Tuthmosis III and Amenophis II, and may be dated approximately 1170-1410, or 
1480-1440 if he had a long reign, as seems likely. It was, at all events, probably he 
with whom Tuthmosis III carried on the long conflict over the control of Northern 
Syria. 

During the second campaign of Tuthmosis III (1477 3b.c.)8, before there is any 
mention of a war with Nhrn, we find the land of Assur (Assyria) sending gifts to the 
Pharaoh, presumably in order to enlist his aid in the unequal conflict with Mitanni. 
Since there is no further allusion to the lands beyond the Euphrates until the eighth 
campaign (1468), it would seem that Tuthmosis was either too cautious to intervene, or 
had been worsted in making the attempt. The conquest of Assur by SauSSatar may then 
perhaps be dated in the decade between 1477 and 1468. In the latter year the Egyptians 
again invaded Nhrn, but the official account of the campaign (Urkunden, iv, 697) is so 
chary of details that the expedition can hardly have been very successful. However, the 
prince of Sngr, which corresponds to cuneiform Sanhar, south-east of the Khabir?, sent 


1 One of the writers (W. F. A.) is now convinced that the syllabic orthography of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty was a serious effort to reproduce the Vowels intelligibly, as always believed by Max Miller. 
Thanks to our new knowledge of the Egyptian vocalization at this tine, as well as te a much more inten- 
sive study of the West-Semitic dialects of the second millenninm 2B.c., it is possible to eliminate nearly all 
the remaining difficulties. 

2 Since we do not yet know the exact character of the Mitannian sibilants, it is safer to give them their 
conventional cuneiform transcription. The Hittites are known to have used $ for s, following the North 
Mesopotamian orthography, but they did not possess a sh at all, while the Mitannians may have ; see 
Journal, xt, 20, n. 1. Tt is likely that Sua%etur, for example, was actually pronounced Sueussatar ; cf. 
Journal, xu, 187. 

3 The chronology follows the generally accepted system of Meyer, based on the view that the uew moon 
dates given by Tuthmosis IIT are to be reckoned from the first appearance of the moon, and not from its 
astronomical conjunction, as held by Mahler, and inore recently by Sere, Gott. Ges, d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. 
Klasxe, 1919, 289. 

4 For the situation of Sanhar ‘pronounced approximately Shanghar) see Lm. Jour. Sem. Lang., Xt, 125 et ; 
Jour, Soc. Or. Res., X, 256-7. Sayr corresponds to the modern Djebel Sindjar, in the heart of Northern 
Mesopotamia, a district notable both for the abundance of its water and for its natural strength. The 
Khabir valley and the region of Hana also formed part of this state at one time. 
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gifts, evidently as a bid for assistance against Mitanni. The next mention of Nhrn is in 
the tenth campaign (1466), when the Egyptians won a victory over the Mitannians near 
a town called "Iryn. When, however, we compare the 180 horses and 60 chariots 
captured in this battle with the 2238 horses and 924 chariots listed among the booty 
taken at Megiddo, it becomes clear that the victory cannot be called sweeping. We do 
not know whether it was followed up, since the accounts of the two following campaigns 
are lost. It is quite possible that there was a more violent collision between Egypt and 
Mitanni at this time. Some details of the war with Mitanni, unhappily not dated, are 
given in the biography of Amenemhab (Urkunden, tv, 890 ff.), from which we learn that 
Halab (Aleppo) and Carchemish then formed part of the Mitannian empire, which 
probably extended as far as the Mediterranean. Tuthmosis III erected a stele east of 
the Euphrates, and the great list of places captured by him appears to include the 
names of some towns in north-western Mesopotamia, but his permanent conquests were 
probably all west of the Euphrates. It is, in fact, possible that Tuthmosis III was only 
able to defend the frontiers established by the Pharaohs of the sixteenth century. 
During the latter part of his reign the struggle with Mitanni continued actively. During 
the thirteenth campaign (1463), the state of Arrapha sent gifts to the Pharaoh, a fact 
which becomes important when we realize that Arrapha was then a province of Mitanni. 
The prince of Arrapha. who resided in Kerkik}, evidently was just as desirous of 
shaking off the hated Mitannian yoke as his neighbour of Assyria. There can be 
no possible doubt that Tuthmosis III did everything possible to stir up the spirit of 
revolt in Mitanni. On the other hand, the Mitannians endeavoured with greater success, 
it would appear, to instigate rebellion in Syria. About 1460 the native states of Central 
Syria revolted, led by the princes of Kadesh and Tunip, against whom the last campaign 
of Tuthmosis ITI, in 1459. was directed. It is characteristic of the situation that we find 
a body of Mitannian auxiliaries with the Syrian army. 

It is probable that the war with Mitanni was continued after the death of Tuth- 
mosis III. A text of Amenophis II from Karnak tells us: “The chiefs of Mitanni come 
to him, their tribute upon their backs, to beseech his majesty, etc.” (BREASTED, 1, 317). 
We may safely suppose that these ‘chiefs of Mitanni” are the princes of Sngr, Assur, 
and Arrapha, as well as of the other tributary states of Mitanni, who desired Egyptian 
help in throwing off the yoke of SauSSatar or his son Artatama. It is most unfortunate 
that we know practically nothing about the foreign wars of Amenophis II, during his 
long reign of twenty-six years, but we are justified in concluding that relations were 
hostile, since the first campaign of Tuthmosis IV (c. 1420) was directed against NArn, 
though no details of the conflict are given. That the Pharaoh’s rather grandiloquent 
claims are exaggerated appears from the fact that he married the daughter of Artatama, 
though we need not take the statement of TuSratta very seriously, that the Egyptian 
king was obliged to send seven deputations to Mitanni before the marriage was granted. 
The reason for the rapprochement is evidently that Hittite power was beginning to 
appear as a menacing cloud on the horizon. It was about this time, in all probability, 
that Tudhalias I, the father of Subbiluliuma, conquered Aleppo, after defeating the men 
of that place, who were assisted by a contingent from Hanigalbat (the regular Assyro- 
Babylonian name of Mitanni). The fact that a Mitannian army was sent to the aid of 


1 The ancient capital Arrapba is now known to have been located at the great mound on which the old 
city of Kerkfik is built ; cf. Conrenwac, Bubyloniaca, 1x, 83-6 ; ALBRIGHT, Journ. Am. Or. Soc., XLV, 211, 
XLVI, 225; Gapp, Ler, dulssyr., 1926, 84, 
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Aleppo proves that Aleppo had fallen once more into the hands of the Mitannians, 
perhaps in the time of Amenophis II. The Hittite menace continued to be serious 
during the reign of Hattusilis II and especially during that of Subbiluliuma, the latter’s 
successor. Hostilities therefore ceased between Egvpt and Mitanni, and a treaty was 
cemented by the marriage of Amenophis III and Giluhepa. daughter of Suttarna, king 
of Mitanni, a marriage celebrated with great éclat. So far as we know, Egypt and 
Mitanni continued to be allies down to the subjugation of Mitanni by Subbiluliuma, to 
whom the latter became tributary about 1350 or shortly before. Curiously enough we 
hear nothing further from Hittite sources about Mitanni, which was partially conquered 
by Assyria in the reign of Adad-nirfri I, about 1300 B.c., and finally ceased to exist after 
the crushing defeat of Sattuara and his Hittite allies by Shalmaneser I, early in the 
thirteenth century. 

In the light of the preceding sketch of Mitannian history, we may ascribe our text 
to the reign of Tuthmosis III, after the eighth campaign (1468 B.c.). The expression, 
“T have repelled the foreigners of Mitanni,” belongs to the early stage of hostile relations 
between Egypt and Mitanni, before the victories which were claimed by Amenophis II. 
A later date is hardly possible, since a vague claim of supremacy is all that we find in 
inscriptions of Amenophis III, the ally of Mitanni. A still later date is absolutely im- 
possible, unless we assume a deliberate copying from an older text. The language of 
our fragment does not exhibit any characteristically New Egyptian forms or spelling. It 
may also be noted that the stele of Tell el-‘Oreimeh was smaller than the Nineteenth 
Dynasty stelae of Beth-shan. The two smaller stelae, from the reign of Sethos I, have 
a thickness of c. 24-32 and 30-32 em. respectively, while the width of the lines is 6 and 
7 cm. respectively. The stele to which our fragment belongs was about 16 cm. thick at 
this point, and the lines are only 5 cm. wide. 

It is practically certain that Tell el-‘Oreimeh represents the ancient Canaanite and 
Israelite town of Chinnereth or Chinnaroth, from which the Sea of Galilee received its 
ancient biblical name. This identification, which was proposed independently by Dalman 
and Albright}, is now accepted by most topographers. Quite aside from the indications 
of our documentary sources is the simple fact that there is no other possible site on the 
Sea of Galilee, archaeologically considered, while Tell el-‘Oreimeh is suitable in every 
way. Some soundings were made on the site of the acropolis by Karge, shortly before 
the war2. From these trial excavations and other explorations a considerable quantity 
of pottery, bronze weapons, and other objects were recovered, dating from the end of 
the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Tron. During the Early Iron I (e. 1200-900) 
only the acropolis was oceupicd. but in the preceding Late Bronze (¢. 1600-1200) the 
entire summit of the hill which rises above the German hospice at Tabghah seems to 
have been within the walls. 

In 1925 Mr. Bridgeman found here a thick potsherd containing the incised repre- 
sentation of a stag, published in Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., vi. 167-8. On closer examination 
this sherd now proves to belong to a cult object like the ones found in abundance at 
Beth-shan. It is part of the top portion of a cylindrical stand of pottery, open at the 
top and bottom, with circular holes in its sides, one of which is still partly visible. 
Similar cylindrical cult-stands occur at Beth-shan in all the Canaanite temples from 
Tuthmosis III to Ramesses II (c. 1500-1200 .c.), after which they seem to disappear. 


1 Darsay, Orte und Wege, 3rd ed., 140; ALBRIGHT, Lnawal Asn, Sch, Or. Res., V1, 24-6. 
2 Rephatm, 1918, 172 ff 
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The sherd from Tell el-‘Oreimeh is practically identical in technique with the Beth-shan 
specimens from the time of Ramesses II, that is, from the last century of the Late 
Bronze. The technique is rather better than that of the specimens from the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

It may be more than a coincidence that the only mention of Chinnereth in Egyptian 
sources is found in the Tuthmosis List, No. 34, where it occurs after Lawis (= Heb. 
Layis, Tell el-Kadi), Hasér (Tell el-Kedah)!, and Pahel (Tell Fahil)?, though a more 
correct. geographical order would be Lawis, Hasér, Kinnarét, Pahel, in north-south 
sequence. The spelling A-n-ns-r3-tw seems to indicate the pronunciation Aennardt’, which 
might reflect an Amorite Ainnardt, corresponding to Canaanite-Hebrew Kinnarét. At all 
events, the discovery of this fragment on Tell el--Oreimeh will in all probability com- 
mend the identification of the latter with Chinnereth to scholars who are not in a posi- 
tion to control the topographical and archaeological questions involved. 

In concluding this paper it may be of interest to give a list of the Egyptian royal 
stelae and monuments inscribed with royal names of the New Empire (Highteenth— 
Twentieth Dynasties) which have been discovered hitherto in Palestine and Syria. This 
list will not include any of the numerous scarabs of the New Empire found in the exca- 
vations, nor small inscribed objects, like the portable sun-dial of Menephthes, found at 
Gezer. Nor does it include any of the inscriptions of the New Empire without royal 
associations, such as the famous Mekal stele of Beth-shan. A complete list of all the 
Egyptian inscriptions of the Old Empire, Middle Empire, Hyksos period, New Empire, 
and the subsequent age (tenth-fourth centuries) discovered so far in Palestine and Syria 
would run into many hundreds of numbers. 

1. Fragment of a relief with the name of Tuthmosis III found at Byblos and pub- 
lished by Woottey and Guny, Journal, vi, 200 f. 

2. Fragment from Tell el-‘Oreimeh, probably belonging to Tuthmosis IIT. 

3. Beth-shan stele from first year of Sethos I, found by Fisher in 1923, published 
in Museum Journal, 1923, 244, with an account of the text on p. 232. A full discussion 
is given by Moret, Revue de V Egypte Ancienne, 1, 18-30 (the topographical treatment is 
unreliable), and a translation of part of the text is also given by Ranxe, Altorientalische 
Texte und Bilder, 1, 95. For the topography see further ALBRIGHT, Annual Am. Sch. 
Or. Res., v1, 32 ff. 

4. Beth-shan stele of Sethos I (year lost) from Beth-shan, found by Fisher in 1921; 
see Museum Journal, 1923, 6 f. 

5. Stele of Sethos I (only upper part preserved) discovered by G. A. Smith at Tell- 
esh-Shihab (Quart. State., 1901, 347 ff.; cf. Vincent, Canaan, 451-2). 

6. Stele of Sethos I (upper part only), found by Pézard at Tell Nebi Mendu (Kadesh 
on the Orontes) in 1921 (Syria, 1922, 108; Fond. Piot, Monuments et Mémoires, xxv, 
387-9), and published by Louxianorr, Ancient Egypt, 1924, 101-8. 

7. Stele of Ramesses II at Shékh Sa‘d (Karnaim, Carnium). This is the famous Job 
Stone, published by Erman, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xxx1, 100 ff. For the reading of the 
divine name as Adén-saphén cf. ALBRIGHT, Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., vt, 45, n. 104. 

8. Beth-shan stele from ninth year of Ramesses II, found by Fisher in 1923, and 
published Museum Journal, 1923, 245, with description on p. 234. Now at Philadelphia. 


1 For this brilliant identification see Garstanc, dna. Arch. Anthr., XIV, 35-42. 
2 Phd, Roman Pella, is also mentioned in the new Sethos stele of Beth-shan, froi the first year of the 


king. 
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9. Stele of Ramesses II found at Byblos just before the war, and now in four frag- 
ments; see MonTET, Fond. Piot, etc., xxv, 237. 

10. Northern relief of Ramesses II at Nahr el-Kelb, date lost. 

11. Central relief of Ramesses II at Nahr el-Kelb, fourth year. 

12. Southern relief of Ramesses II at Nahr el-Kelb, tenth year. These reliefy are 
now conveniently described by WeIssBacu, Die Denkmaler und Inschriften an der Miindung 
des Nahr el-Kelb, 1922, 17-22. 

13. Fragment of afourth stele found by Rowe in the Northern Temple of Ramesses II 
at Beth-shan in 1925. Only the ends of the text of two lines are visible; the upper line 
ends with ““% ~ and the lower one with 7. 

14. Part of the statue of a king(?) holding a staff in either hand, very similar in 
appearance to a statue of Menephthes in the Cairo Museum, and to a statue of 
Kharemwése, son of Ramesses II, in the British Museum: this statue was found by 
Rowe in the Northern Temple of Ramesses II at Beth-shan in 1925. 

15, Fragmentary relief found by Virolleaud at Byblos (Mower, loc. cit.; WooLLey, 
Journal, vu, 200). The stvle is apparently that of the Nineteenth Dynasty. A Pharaoh 
is represented as kneeling before a god and a goddess, called “Lady of Byblos.” 

16. Statue of Ramesses III found by Fisher at Beth-shan in 1923, with the royal 
cartouches inscribed on its shoulders. 

It will be seen that there is every hope of finding many more royal inscriptions as 
excavations continue in Palestine. The number of stelae and tablets erected in the 
Asiatic provinces of Egypt during the New Empire alone must have been prodigious. 
Royal stelae were erected even in comparatively unimportant places like Chinnereth and 
Karnaim. Garrison towns like Beth-shan must have contained quantities of royal and 
private inscriptions. The great mounds of Gaza, once the capital of the Egyptian 
province of Palestine1, and Hazor, the metropolis of Galilee in the Late Bronze Age, as 
well as the much smaller mound of Megiddo, must contain nearly complete series of royal 
monuments. Just as explorations and excavations in Nubia have disclosed monuments 
recording the wars of the Pharaohs in Nubia during the Middle and New Empires, 
and giving information regarding all phases of Egyptian administration in Nubia 
during the New Empire, so excavations in Palestine will certainly yield a vast 
amount of material bearing on the history of the Egyptian Empire in Asia. The 
remarkable discoveries at Beth-shan and the fragment of a stele of Shishak found by 
Fisher at Megiddo are only an earnest of what is to come. It is, therefore, eminently 
fitting that two of the greatest Egyptologists of to-day, Professor J. H. Breasted and 
Sir William Flinders Petrie, have recently organized great archaeological expeditions in 
Palestine. We may be confident that their faith will be richly rewarded. 


Postscript: Two additional references to Chinuereth appear in scribal lists from the 
reign of Tuthmosis III (¢f. Mttter, O.L.Z., 1914, 103 1.). 


1 CE Zetochr. f. vy. Spr, LX, 64. 
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THREE PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI 
By C. C. EDGAR 


The three documents discussed below consist of a business letter, a legal petition and 
a royal order. They have little in common, but I have grouped them together because 
each of them in its own way forms a link between the Petrie papyri and the Zenon papyri. 
These two groups, belonging as they do to the same period and the same province, have 
naturally many points of contact, and Rostovtzeff has already shown how effectively they 
can be used to illustrate and supplement each other. 


No. 1. 


The papyrus re-edited below is one of the letters addressed to Kleon the chief engineer. 
It was tirst published by Mahaffy in P. Petrie, 11, 13 (11) and is now in the British Museum 
(No. pxxxix). Though the text was revised and amended by Smyly and by Wilcken 
(P. Petr., 11, 42 A and p. xv), it has remained till now a barely intelligible fragment. One 
could see that what the editors read as [...] yev was probably to be restored as 4 riyuv; 
but the adrfjs in |. 2 postulated the previous mention of a d:apu£, and yet there seemed 
to be no room for such a word in the preceding lacuna. 

In order to clear up this difficulty, Mr. Bell kindly had the papyrus detached from its 
old mount. We then saw that it consisted of two pieces which had been stuck together, 
either accidentally or mistakenly, in such a way that the ends overlapped; and it became 
clear that the lacunae were much longer than Mahaffy had supposed. The supplements in 
the following transcript seem to be of the right length and to give the sense required by 
the context. Kleon’s docket on the verso is illegible except for the number «8, which shows 
that the letter was received the day after it was written. 

Zrjveov Krewe yaipew. 10 USwp 70 ¢[v the Svopuye od« dva]BEBn[x]ev wreiw 4 [TH] yur, 

date py Svvacbar dn’ abths Trorifelcbas THY yi. Kados dv oliv Tlo]joass dvolkas 

tas Ovpas, va worikntat } yh. 
E€p[pwao. Len, Mecopy xy. 


Verso: 

L xn, Mecopn x6. Kréwrt. 
eis aie OV... VOne 

ra 


Translation: ‘Zenon to Kleon greeting. The water in the canal has not risen more 
than a cubit, so that the land cannot be irrigated from it. Please then open the sluice- 
gates in order that the land may be irrigated. Farewell. Year 28, Mesore 23.” 

The author of the letter writes like a person of some authority, and we are tempted to 
identify him with Zenon the confidential agent of Apollonios the dioiketes and to regard 
the land of which he speaks as the great dwpea at Philadelphia. It is true that Zenon did 
not settle down in Philadelphia till the end of year 29. We know, however, that he visited 
the Fayyim along with Apollonios in year 28 and that their party was in Krokodilopolis 
about the ist of Thoth, or within a fortnight of the date of the letter (see P. Cairo Zen. 
59087); and we may certainly assume that they inspected the estate and gave instructions 
about the work to be done there. It seems highly probable then that the present letter 
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was written by Zenon during or after a visit to Philadelphia. Moreover we know of no 
other person of that name important enough to have sent such a request to the chief 
engineer. 

It may be objected that the letter is not in Zenon’s usual hand and that it is dated by 
the Egyptian month, whereas at this period he was accustomed to use the Macedonian 
calendar. But in fact his other letters are not all in one and the same hand, and it is 
certain that he often employed a scribe. There is nothing unreasonable in the assumption 
that he dictated the present letter to a local scribe, leaving him to date it by the calendar 
which the Greeks domiciled in the interior of Egvpt had already adopted. 


No. 2. 


This is a formal petition to the king, of the type which the Magdola papyri have made 
so familiar. We may reconstruct the case somewhat as follows. The complainant Attalos 
had brought an action against Apollonia for the recovery of forty-three drachmas, and a 
certain Apollonios, a horse-breaker, perhaps the lady's brother. had become surety for her, 
undertaking to produce her in court by a certain date or, failing that, to pay the sum 
claimed himself. See the introduction to No. 3. In the event of Apollonios not fulfilling 
his contract the rpaxtwp iStotixdv had been ordered by Serambos. the local representative 
of Aristomachos, to exact the money from Apollonios. The rpaxtwp had failed to do this, 
and now Attalos asks the king to order Aphthonetos the orpatnyds to write to Serambos 
bidding him exact from the rpdx«twp and hand over to the plaintil! three times the amount 
claimed from Apollonios in accordance with the edict. A similar provision of the same 
edict is referred to in P. Hib. 34, 9, in which an adpyepvadakityns who prevented an execution 
is said to be liable for three times the amount of the debt: and no doubt all State officials 
who failed to carry out their duties with regard to the recovery of private debts were 
threatened with the same penalty. 

Aphthonetos mentioned in]. 7 appears in the Petrie papyri. vol. 17, 12 and vol. mt, 29, 
as strategos in year 6 of Ptolemy II and again (for there is little doubt that it is the same 
person) in a document of year 19 (P. Petr., tr, 25). The petitions addressed to him prove 
that he was the governor of a district and not-a purely military commander. From the 
present text and from P. Petr.. 1, 12, in which he writes to Agenor about the owners of 
oraOuot in Krokodilopolis, one might suppose him to have been strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome. But that is not possible. The Zenon papyri show quite clearly that from at least 
year 36 of Ptolemy II to at least year 7 of Ptolemy IIT the Arsinoite strategos was Agenor, 
We must therefore conclude that Aphthonctos belonged to another district, perhaps the 
Herakleopolite. The fact that we have several petitions addressed to him among the Petrie 
papyri does not invalidate this argument; for Gurob, where the papvri were found, lies 
midway between the two nome-capitals. and it 1s only natural that the material used for 
making the cartonnage should have come from the south as well as from the north. Besides 
Aphthonetos, another strategos called Aristomachos appears in the petition (whether the 
words cafectapévou otpatnyod go with Apeotoudyou or with SnpauBov), and he too, unless 
Iam mistaken, is not altogether unknown to us. For he is probably the colleague to whom 
Aphthonetos writes in P. Petr., 1, 29(7) and probably also the strategos of the Arsinoite 
nome mentioned in P. Gurob, 2, 7, which dates from year 21 of Ptolemy III. If these 
identifications are right, Aristomachos succeeded Agenor as strategos of the Arsinoite nome 
sometime after year 7 of Ptolemy III and continued in olfice till year 21 or later, after 
which he was himself succeeded by Diophanes (P. Mayd., passim). According to this theory 
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the strategos of a nome in early Ptolemaic times held office for a much longer period than 
in Roman times; for Agenor the fact is certain, for Aphthonetos nearly certain, and for 
Aristomachos highly probable. For though the present text might be as late as year 20, 
its date is more probably nearer to that of the bulk of Zenon’s correspondence, among 
which it seems to have been found; I would therefore place it not long after year 7, the 
latest in which we find a mention of Agenor. 

It may be asked how, if Aphthonetos was not the Arsinoite strategos, the petition 
should have found its way to Philadelphia in the Fayyim. The probable solution of this 
difficulty is that the petitioner belonged to the district of Aphthonetos and therefore sought 
redress through his own strategos, while the defendants were domiciled at Philadelphia, 
where the exaction of the money would be entrusted to the local agent of the Arsinoite 
strategos. A Serambos appears in P. Petr., 1, 18 and P. Gurob, 9 as owner of a «Ajpos in 
the ‘Hpaxdctdov pepis and, as the name is not common, may possibly be the agent mentioned 
in our text. 

The left half of the papyrus is in the Cairo Museum (Journal d’entrée, 48937) and the 
right half in the Michigan collection (Invent. 3138); when complete it measured about 
13 x 29 cm. This is a case in which the dispersal of the fragments is of little consequence; 
the text could not be clearer if the two halves were again joined together. Unfortunately 
it is not always such a simple matter to identify and combine the separate pieces of a 
document, especially if they happen to be distributed over three continents. 


Baciret Hroreuatws yaipew “Artados. adixodpar vd UHrorepatolu petjous tot Iro- 
Nepaiov TpaKTopos iSvwTiKav. 
4 BY v iA a A? , , a t 
ypawavtos yap SnpapBov Tov Tapa ’Apictouayou kabectapévou otplatny]od wpdcTraypa 
II torepaion, évreidy ’AtoAXK@YLOS 
>Q? ¥ \ nr 4 > Y \ + aed \ fel la > ¢ (4 ae 
ovd ére Kat viv KabéaornKev "ATror\Xr@viay, Edy pr) ETL Kai Viv KaTaTTHENL ev Huépass TL, 
Y , ? , \ > an , \ \ x , 
elompafavta ’AToA@viov TWOdapacTiy +b wy aTododval pol, Kai NaB@v TO TpdcTaypa 
kal Tov ’ArroAXwviov 
5 ov KabeatHKOTos THY Ato wviav Kai eEeMove ay THY HuEepay Kal c@AXoU TrELw emuyevo- 
pévov xXpovou 
x ¢ ig 4 \ > ? s s a ” n \ , 
aTatTovpEvos UTO mou Tas wy b OdK aTrodidwar. Séopar ody Gov, el cot Soxel, ur TEpLLdns 
pe abuxnOévta tT avdtod, 
Gra Tpootdtar APOovyntole Tdi] otpatnya. ypayat XnpdpBar, dv je adyOh, eiompa- 
Eavta Urodepatov tpimdHy Hv 
n \ \ / > a t \. 4 \ , a , f 
mpakw cata 70 didypapua b pxO drrodobdvai woe, Kal & bia oé Tod Sixaiov TeTevyas. 
EVTUYEL, 
There is an empty space before «al viv xataatyone. 
elattpdéavta: &a above the line over a deleted letter. 
ovk atrobiéwat: added above the line. 
ap me adnOA: added above the line. 
8. pot is not quite certain, but it does not seem possible to read “va or 67s and more- 
over the phrase cai @...rerevyas without a preceding conjunction seems to have been 
regularly used in such petitions (cf. P. Cairo Zen, 59351). 


Translation: “To King Ptolemy greeting from Attalos. I am being wronged by 
Ptolemaios the younger, son of Ptolemaios, exactor of private debts. For Serambos agent 
of Aristomachos, who holds the post of strategos, having written an order to Ptolemaios 
to the effect that, since Apollonios had not even till then produced Apollonia, if he did not 
even now produce her within ten days, Ptolemaios was to exact from Apollonios the horse- 
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breaker forty-three drachmas and pay them back to me; though he received the order and 
though Apollonios has not produced Apollonia and the days have expired and a further 
period has gone by, in spite of my requests he does not attempt to pay me back the forty- 
three drachmas. I therefore beg you, if it seems good to you, not to overlook the wrong 
which he has done me, but to order Aphthonetos the strategos to write to Serambos that, 
if the above be true, he is to exact from Ptolemaios in accordance with the edict three 
times the amount of the claim and pay to me one hundred and twenty-nine drachmas; 
and so by your help may I obtain justice. May you prosper.” 


No. 3. 


This text, which also belongs to the Michigan collection (Invent. 3106), is a roval order 
headed by the usual formula Baotdéws tpoordEavtos. It is written in clear characters 
across the fibres, and the papyrus, which measures 23. 12°5 em., is folded horizontally. 
Starting from a particular case which had been submitted to him, the king decrees that 
whoever becomes surety for the appearance of another person by a certain date shall be 
released from his bond if he produces the body of the defendant even after the appointed 
term. The surety usually bound himself, by contract with the plaintiff, to produce the 
defendant within a given time or else pay the sum claimed (e.g., P. Cairo Zen. 59323), 
while in P. Hib. 93 he makes himself liable for the additional charges of ta évtidcéxara cal 
Ta yiwoueva. The language of the present decree is somewhat ambiguous, for to oda 
might mean ‘‘the person” (as in P. Hib. 34, 8) or “the corpse” of the defendant, whose 
death had prevented the surety from fulfilling his contract ; but the latter meaning seems 
more probable and makes the appeal to the king more intelligible. 

The heading adds that the royal order was communicated to Zenon by Aischylos agent 
of Sostratos. This Sostratos is probably to be distinguished from Zenon’s friend of the 
same name with whom he shared a vineyard and with whom he had many common interests 
at Philadelphia. But without doubt he is the Sostratos who writes to Zenon from Alexandria 
in year 28 of Ptolemy II, asking him to give some help to his friend Aischylos (P. Mich. 
3107, unpublished); the appearance of Aischylos in both texts makes this evident. Further, 
in P. Petr., 111, 20, col. 4 and verso, col. 1 we have two other decrees of the same nature, 
dating from between year 16 of Ptolemy II and year 2 of Ptolemy ITI, one of which is 
officially delivered by Theon rapa Swatpdrov and the other by Diodoros (?) rapa Swortpd- 
tov. This is evidently the Sostratos of our text, while the occurrence of his name in the 
heading of these three documents shows that he had something to do with the publication 
of the royal rpoordyyata. Now a fragmentary letter composed of P.S.7. 505 and a smaller 
scrap in the British Museum speaks of a certain |étwvos Tod emt TOV TpocTtaypaTor in 
year 29, and it seems to me probable that Sostratos was the successor of this man in the 
office denoted by the above title. Though the date of the two decrees in P. Petr., 111, 20 
is not quite certain, Smyly remarks with reason that they should perhaps be assigned to the 
first or second year of Euergetes, which would accord very well with the above suggestion. 
The evi rv rpoctaypadtey was a Court official, like the émtatoroypados and the tropuyy- 
patoypados; probably he had to draft the mpoordypara in accordance with the king’s 
instructions and then submit the draft for approval, as described in the Epistle of Aristeas, 
261; and another of his duties was to see that the orders were delivered to the persons 
concerned by one of his agents, as we see from the headings of the three documents. 

! eladobévros S€ rod mpoordyparos, Gras emavayvadOie TH Barrel, ra ddda wavr’ Exovros wiv Tod “Kai 
ei Tes Mpojoav 7 Kai pera TavTa elonypevot TOY TOLOvT@Y,” a’Tds TodTO 6 Paces mpooéOnke peyadopuepeia 
kai peyadowuyia xpyodpevos. 
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The present text is dated year 10, Audnaios. no doubt the date on which the order was 
drawn up. As it was bought with a large lot of Zenon papyri, we cannot doubt that 
Zjveov in 1.3 is the Zenon of the correspondence. And if, as presumably was the case, 
the order was communicated to Zenon shortly after being drawn up, year 10 must refer to 
the reign of Ptolemy III, for the correspondence does not go back beyond year 25 of the 
previous reign, nor is it at all probable that Sostratos was in office in year 10 of Ptolemy IT. 
It might perhaps be maintained that what we have here is a copy, made and guaranteed 
by Sostratos, of an earlier deerce preserved in the records of his office; but such a suggestion 
seems unnecessary and unlikely, and the name of Eukles in |. 7 is an argument in favour 
of the later date. 

Until recently we had no documents from Zenon’s files indubitably later than year 8 
of Ptolemy II, and it seemed natural to suppose that that was the date of his death or 
of his departure from Philadelphia. But Hunt has now published a taxing-list (this 
Journal, xm, 113) in which Zenon appears as a tax-payer in year 18, the tax-collector 
being Achoapis. Taken by itself, this evidence would not be conclusive, as Zenon is not 
an uncommon name; but the British Museum possesses a letter from Zenon to the same 
Achoapis, dated year 13 and acquired along with a large number of other papyri which 
certainly come from the archive. This is evidence that cannot be disregarded, and we 
must admit it to be highly probable that Zenon was alive and resident in Philadelphia as 
late as year 18. If so, the date of the present text presents no difficulty. 


, , 
Bactréws tpoctiEavtos, 

’ LA a ‘ NS , 
AlayvArou Tod mapa Nwotpatov 
arayyeiravtos ZAyveve. 

P ey cane 
umep ov évéruxev ‘Hytoyo[s] 

lal ? 7 , 

3 Tov AvOirrov Takiapxos, 

ve 
el éyyuos yeyévntau 
Tapapovis KadXtiov mpos Hixnrh, 

x an ¢ 
KaTaoTioas TO copa adeicbw 
THs UTEpnuepias, KATA 
\ x a lal 
10 TaUTa b€ Kal bool eyyvavTat 
Tapapoviys TuVES KATAGT?)- 
cavTes TO cOpa apecOwoar 
THs eyyuns Kab an exKrELec- 
Owoar THs dTEepynmepias. 
15 Lu, Adédraiov. 


5. Anthippos is not in the list of eponymous commanders given by Lesquier, Inst. mil., 
337, nor was ta€iapyos (cf. P.S.I. 513, 11) known to him as a title in the Ptolemaic army 
(op. cit., 92-97). 

7. Ed«d%: a prominent personage in Philadelphia and at one time ériatdtns of the 
former estate of Apollonios (P. Cairo Zen. 59366). 

ll. tues: so the papyrus. though one would have expected tiva. 

14. If the text is right, vrepnwepias cannot have the same connotation here as in |. 9. 
But it may be that a line has dropped out between 8 and 9 (rs éyyudns Kat wn exxderéc Oo). 
I do not venture to alter the text, but am much inclined to think that the scribe has been 
guilty of some omission. 
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Translation: “By order of the king. reported to Zenon by Aixchvlos the agent of 
Sostratos. Concerning the matter about which Heniochos of the troop of Anthippos, 
taxiarch, made a petition, if he has become surety for the appearance of Kallias in the 
action brought by Kukles, on producing the body of the defendant he shall be released 
from the penalty of exceeding the term [or, he shall be released from his guarantee and 
not be debarred from exceeding the term]. and in like manner all who become surety for 
the appearance of another shall on producing his body be released trom their vuarantee 
and not be debarred from exceeding the term.” 


ADDENDUM. 

In the commentary on no. 2 I have argued that Agenor, strategos of the Arsinvite 
nome in Krokodilopolis up to at least year 7 of Ptolemy IIT. was succeeded by Aristoma- 
chos and that the latter was succeeded by Diophanes. who held the appointment till at 
least year 4 of Ptolemy TV. It may seem to conflict with this theory that in ?. Pfr. u1 31 
and P. Frankf. 6 we find a strategos called: Agathis acting administratively in the Fayviim 
in years + and 7 of Ptolemy IT. But as it is quite certain that Agenor was still in oflice 
at that period (P. Cairo Zen, 59351, 59369), we are led to infer that Avathis. who bears 
the unusual title of orpatynyos cat imrapyns, taust have been a subordinate strategos, 
stationed somewhere in the country. This again suggests that Serambos may have been 
an officer in a similar position and that the words ca@eoraperov otpatyyod really refer 
to him (ef. Dika‘omata, 42, 6 mapa Tob vopopuraxos KaGeoras). though without doubt 
Aristomachos was the metropolitan strategos. Perhaps we may also compare B.G.0, 1297, 
rob mporepor bro ‘Inn dvexov?| ozpatyyijaavtos ev ‘O€upuyyors (a village in the Fayyam). 
As regards Aphthonetos. it should be noted that his letter (P. Pefr..11, 12) reached Agenor 
within two days and that he cannot therefore have been residing far from Krokodilopolis. 
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THE LETTERS OF AAHMOSE OF PENIATI 
By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates xxx—xxxv. 


The British Museum Papyri Nos. 10102, 10103, 10104 and 101071 contain four letters, 
or parts of letters, written at a period of which we have very few epistolary remains. 
They come almost certainly from the correspondence files of a single man, a certain 
Aahmose, whose name is known to us from other inscriptions, and from whose corre- 
spondence two other documents, now in the Louvre?, have already been published by 
Maspero’, Spiegelberg* and Peet®. Hitherto the chief interest of these two published 
letters has lain in their date, and in the scarcity of their kind. Palaeographically and 
linguistically they exhibit a mixture of classical and New Egyptian, while in their own 
genre they give us an example of the formulae employed at this transition stage in the 
language. The publication of four more letters of this period should therefore be valuable, 
both as confirming our knowledge of the nature of these formulae, and as further illustra- 
tion of the palaeographical and linguistic peculiarities of the Middle Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The six letters taken together have also considerable historical interest. 

The central figure of this correspondence is a scribe called Aahmdse®; and the only 
reasonable explanation of the coincidence of their interrelation and preservation is that 
all six letters come from the same dossier. The proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that of the six, four are addressed to Aahmése by different persons, ¢.¢e., one of the two 
Louvre papyri’ and B.M. 10102, 10103 and 10107, while the remaining two, ostensibly 
written by Aahmise to two different individuals, were never meant to be delivered. They 
were in fact fair copies. The name Aahmdse occurs in every letter. In the four letters 
addressed to him (and in those only) it is accompanied by the title “scribe.’’ In three 
cases Aahmise is described as “of Peniati,” n pnisty, (namely in both the letters written 
by him, and in B.M. 10103,) while in B.M. 10102 he is described as “He of Penit, pry 
Pnit, where Pnit is certainly a mis-spelling of Peniati. In the two remaining letters, 
Louvre 3230a and B.M. 10107, where the addressee is called simply the “Scribe Aahmose,” 
the identification of this man with him “of Peniati’? may be considered certain. The 
arguments put forward by Peet in the case of Louvre 3230a also hold good, mutatis mu- 
tandis, for B.M. 10107, And as subsidiary evidence we may note the similarity in the forms 


1 T am indebted to Dr. Hall for permission to publish these papyri for the first time. 

2 Pap. Louvre 3230. 

3 Notices et eutraits des manuserits dela Bibliotheque Nationale, xxiv, premitre partie, 105-113. 

+ Zeitschr. f. ay. Spr., UV, 84-6. Only one letter is treated here: that from Aahmose. 

5 Journal, xu, 70-74. 

6 T retain, without comment, the form Aahmdose used by previous writers. 

* These are both “gummed down on to a mummy wrapping” (PEET, 7béd., 70) and share a single number, 
Louvre 3230. For the sake of clearness I propose to refer to them henceforward as Louvre 3230a and b in 
the order in which they are taken by Professor Peet; ie, Louvre 3230a=Teti to Aahmdse, and 
3230 b= Aahmose to Tai. 

8 dbid, 73. 
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of the two letters. Both begin with the name of the writer, with no titles attached; both 
are written to the “Scribe Aahmose.” In the circumstances such coincidences can only 
indicate that they both belong to the larger group. The following table of the letters 
showing the writer and addressce in each case will be useful for reference, and helps to 
correlate the evidence for a single correspondence. 


























BM. Louvre 
1OTO2 10103 1O1oOt 1o,a7z 3230 a BL30 1) 
2 . — 7 
Water nano Mentuhotep Hori Aahuwse §  Ptalu Teti Aahindse 
ee ‘ Mentuhetep!* (ELort) (Ptahu; 
: 1 
1 
a3 *s ze (es 3 i Le ep dill es 
Writer's title | \ \ | | 
or ‘and ‘ hity€ | of Peniati , of Pemati 
description | 
poe \ S 
Addressee’s — { Aalimiose '  Aahmose | WaZtrenput | Aahmose [| Aahimose Tai ‘ 
name ( (Aahmose) (Aahmise | (Awhmose) | 
F 
| a ha 
Scribe | | Serihe Scribe Treasurer 
| Addressee’s title (Scribe) | (Seribe) | Comptroller | (Scribe, 
and ‘or “ |; ofthe | 
description | pty Prit ; Household | 
(pty Pni{t]) | fof Peniati: | t 

















* Names in brackets from the address, as opposed to the body of the letters in question. 
+ “Beloved brother,” ete. 


Aahmése of Peniati, then, is the central figure of all six letters. This fact is of im- 
portance in itself, but chiefly because we know Aahmdse as an historical person. The 
identification of our scribe with a man whose professional diploma! in the shape of a 
wooden palette?, bearing his name and a suitable prayer, is now in the Louvre, is due 
to Professor Spiegelberg?. The palette also explains the elliptical phrase “Aahmise of 
Peniati,” for his full title as given there is {fa} 7° gl-~3} 2 <4, “the scribe 

(sve) 
Aahmise, assistant of the Director of Works of Hermonthis, Peniati.”” When Aahmése 
speaks of himself, or is addressed as n Pnisty, we are probably to understand an emphasis 
on the personal relation of Aahmése to Peniati in his official position®. 

From Sethe, Urk., tv, No. 18 (p. 53) we learn that this Peniati held office under five 
successive rulers, namely Amenophis I, Tuthmosis I and II, Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis ITI, 
and the later half of this period we may assume, in agreement with the evidence of the 
writing, was the period of Aahmése’s activities. The two inscriptions which supply these 
facts about Peniati’s life are both in the Shatt er-Rigal, on the West bank of the Nile, just 
below Silsilah. They are very short: the names of the Pharaohs (three in one case and 
two in the other) above the name and titles of Peniati. The second, which contains the 
names of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis only, is “far up the ravine on a rock round a corner 
turning to the 8.H.’® Presumably a faithful servant, perhaps Aahmdse himself, had 


1 Erman, Die ueg. Schulerhandschriften, 24. * Louvre E. 3232. 
3 Zeitschr. fo aq. Spr, Lv, 8&4. + SerHE, Crk, tv, 52; No. 19, 


5 Zeitschr, fo ag. Spr. UV, 85, “Amasis, im Dienste (od. it.).” 
6 PETRIE, Season in Egypt, Pl. liv, 357. 
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written it; for Peniati was dead, his name being followed by {/. Hatshepsut was also 
dead! and Petrie argues therefore that as her name is not erased she can only recently 
have died, and that Peniati’s death must have followed close on her own?. The equation 
of Peniati who was Director of Works of Hermonthis with Peniati who left his name in 
the Shatt er-Rigél as Director of Works in the temple (or estate) of Amiin under Hat- 
shepsut and Tuthmosis III, cannot be doubted for a moment. Who would be a more 
likely person to be sent south, to the most productive of sandstone quarries, Silsilah, 
than a director of works under two of the greatest builders of the Eighteenth Dynasty? 
His duties would have carried Peniati well beyond the immediate range of the worked 
quarries, in search of better stone: hence our inscriptions. Returning to Aahmése him- 
self, Sethe? (followed by Spiegelberg+) has suggested another identification. In the sand- 
stone of Silsilah on the west side are a number of tombs, one of which, copied by 
Sir Flinders Petrie and Professor Griffith®, contains inscriptions chiefly devoted to a man 
called Aahmdse, and described once as TH’ “Director of works,” or 7 ¥87, “ Director,” 
and once as [i “5, “Scribe of the Nome.” We have seen that it is highly probable that 
Aahmése of Peniati did accompany his superior to Silsilah on his expeditions to the 
quarries; but the uncertainty of the reading of the sign after } makes us hesitate at 
first sight to accept the titles of the man whose tomb (cenotaph?)® is in West Silsilah as 
sufficient evidence to justify the identification of him with Peniati’s lieutenant®. The 
fact that the same tomb contained two more shorter inscriptions for two Theban officials!® 
(and their wives), may be taken as evidence for supposing that Aahmdse also came from 
that city. It is indeed possible that the words “of Hermonthis” of the Louvre palette 
refer to the native town of Peniati and not to the sphere of his activities: it is far more 
likely that his actual headquarters from which he directed the work, ¢.g., on the Temple 
of Amiin, would be in Thebes. However, any uncertainty in the equation of the descrip- 
tions of Aahmése of Peniati and of Aahmdse the Scribe of the Nome is considerably 
lessened by the existence of two inscribed objects in the British Museum. These are a 
shabti-figure and a kohl-pot, both inscribed with the name of a Director of Works, Aah- 
mose. The shabti, B.M. 24427, (height 8 inches,) is of alabaster (PI. xxx, fig. 1). The 
inscription is incised and filled with blue frit, largely vanished, and is set between 
narrow lines filled w ith red paint; it consists of the usual text of the VIth Chapter 
for the Osiris “aye “*. The style of the figure and inscription, and the spelling 
sy £\ JY i, date tlie object to the middle of ‘the Eighteenth Dynasty. 











: “ es 2 ate 

! ‘{s) osult] (for yt: see Urk., IV, 52). 

2 Perrtg, op. edt, 14. The force of this arguinent is lost when we remember that the inscription was the 
furthest from the river, aud a considerable distance beyond all the others (id). Tuthmosis’ officials 
might be excused for ee turning that last “corner.” At the same time Peniati can hardly have survived 
her loug, since he would have been an old nan at the time of Hatshepsut’s death. 

3 Urk., iv, 466, no. 148. + Leitschr, f. tig. Spr. tv, 94. 
Grirrita, Pree. Sor, Libl. Arch, xu, 94. 

So Sethe, following the earlier reading of L., J, text, Ix, 89. 

So Gripricn, dbed, “ SETHE, op, ctt., IV, 66. 

Surely Professor Sethe has begeed the question of their identity by calling Aahmose (up. e/t., IV, 06) 
“Gauschreiber und Leiter der Banten wnter Hutschepsowet und Thutmoses TIL” ‘italies mine), since the 
only evidence for his having served under these rulers is in the possible identification of him with the 
Aabimdse of the Louvre palette E. 3212, whose master we have seen worked under then ; whereas he 
appears to deduce the identification from the remark already quoted. 

0 GrirFirH, iid. The incomplete name of the second priest may also have been Aahinose. 
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Shabti-figure of Aahmose, British Museum 24427. 


Seale Jz 
Front and back views respectively of a wooden kohl-pot belonging 
British Museum 3337. Seale » 
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Aahmose. 


Plate XXX. 
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The wooden kohl-pot, B. M. 5337, is of the quadruple-cylinder type (Pl. xxx, figs. 2 
and 3) with five separate wells. Height over all 3;; inches. A button (Pl. xxx, fig. 2) was 
to hold the lid of the pot (now lost) in place. A metal loop (same fig.), if part of the 
original object, was doubtless to retain the kohl-stick. The pot is inscribed with a single 
line of hieroglyphs on each cylindrical face as follows (Pl. xxx, fig. 2): 

“Fine eye-paint for every day—(from) the first month of Inundation to the fourth 
month of Inundation, (from) the first month of Winter to the fourth month of Winter, 
(from) the first month of Summer to the fourth month of Summer.’’ Down the plinth 
at the back runs (PI. xxx, fig. 3) “An offering which the King gives to Amen-Rér, that he 
may give every good and pure thing for the Ka of the Director of Works, the scribe 
Aahmise, justified.” 

The delightful cutting of the hieroglyphs determines the date of the pot, which is 
much the same as that of the shabti, with perhaps the possibility of greater range on 
either side. Both objects are therefore covered by the period during which Aahmése of 
Peniati lived. We thus have a series of inscriptions from this period giving the following 
table : 

Louvre palette: {if aA/] 2° gi~ISt om. 


Silsilah graffito: } (or }yf) and {FBG <A. 
Kohl-pot, B.M. 5337: ‘g\ {4 = {f). 
4, Shabti, B.M. 24427: “q@° 7S. 


Without evidence to the contrary it is difficult to avoid seeing in the Aahmose of 
these four inscriptions a single person—the Aahmise of our letters. The table represents 
the chronological order of the inscriptions (3 and 4 are more or less contemporary), and 
the letters would belong to the same period as the Louvre palette. 

Summing up all the evidence, we may say of the Scribe Aahmése, with whose 
correspondence we have to deal, that he was the clerk, or assistant, or secretary to a 
Director of Works, Peniati, whose headquarters or more probably place of origin was 
Hermonthis: that he almost certainly lived at Thebes—the bulk of the Anastasi collec- 
tion is believed to have come from there, and it is improbable that his letters were 
moved after his death—and worked there under Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis ITI, surviving 
well into the reign of the latter, since he was presumably a younger man than Peniati. 
It seems probable that in later years, after the death of Peniati, he took over some of 
his duties, being promoted to be Director of Works, and was given the rank of Scribe of 
the Nome. As Peniati’s deputy he must have made many visits to the quarries at Sil- 
silah, and there would be nothing unusual in his having prepared for himself a tomb on 
the west bank which bears his name. We must turn to the letters themselves for further 
information. 


SN oS 


Papyrus B.M. 10102". Pls. xxxi, xxxii, fig. 2 and xxxv (facing p. 312). 
TRANSLATION. 


Recto (1) The Noble Mentuhotep greets the scribe Aah-(2)mése of Penit, in life prosperity 
and health ; and in the favour of (3) Amen-Ré¢, King of the Gods, of Atum, Lord of Heliopolis, 
Rée-(4)Harakhti, Thoth, Lord of the Divine words, Seshat (?)1, (5) Lady of writing, and of 

1 The papyrus is 9 inches long, and varies in width from 4} inches at the top to 4! inches at the bottom. 
It has been attacked by the worm and is tern in places. Its legibility is ouly seriously affected along a 
strip about ? inch thick down the length of the left-hand edge. Here the papyrus is not only full of holes 
and tears, but its surface also has been badly rubbed, the signs being almost obliterated even where the 
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thy revered God?, who loves thee: may they grant thee favour (6) and love, and enterprise 
in all thy undertakings. Further: (7) please have® erected the matting* and beams of (8) 
the storehouses and back of the house. (9) The wall is six cubits (10) high. Then, as to the 
doors of (11) the storehouses, let them be five cubits (12) high; and® as to the doors (13) of 
the living-room, let them be (14) six cubits high. And thou (15) shalt tell the builder 
Amenmése to do it thus, (16) and to hurry on the building of the house hard®. (17) How 
fortunate that my brother is with thee; two heads are better than one!’ Verso (1) Further: 
I will send thee the height of the (2) house, as also its breadth. Further: let (3) a shelter be made 
from some of the matting and (4) let it be given to Benya. Further: let (5) the price® of the 
property be given to (6) its owner; let his heart be satisfied, mind! (7) See that he does not 
quarrel® with me when I™ arrive! 
(Address) Mentuhotep to the scribe Aahmodse™ of Peni{eé]. 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 

1. The @ is certain; =\ extremely probable; but is # possible ? 

2. Peet (Journal, xu1,70) takes nir-k Spsy in apposition to Amen-Rér, as indeed is possible 
on the evidence of the single example provided by the Louvre letters. Clearly, however, it 
cannot refer to Amen-Rér in the present context : nor can it be taken in apposition to the 
preceding deity since that is a goddess. (Even if the difficulty of concord could be overlooked, 
the point of the phrase would be lost, since two different deities would both be referred to as 
“thy revered god” in addressing the same man.) Surely the words must mean something like 
“thy patron saint,” and in the two most formal greetings (B.M. 10104 and Louvre 3230 a) 
are appropriately coupled with the name of Amen-Rér—as if to emphasize at the outset 
the two extremes of possible worship, the official first god of the state and the private 
god of the individual. This interpretation is clinched to my mind by the words mr tw 
which follow. Peet took the verb as sdm-f with optative sense, and the names of the 
gods which followed as subject. With the new examples before us (B.M. 10102, 5 and 
10104, 3) it is clear from its position that the phrase mr tw is to be taken with nér-k ¥psy 
“thy revered god who loves thee.” The word-order in both cases makes it impossible to 
take mr tw as sdm-f. But we should expect the more idiomatic form of the participle, 
the geminating mrr: and that is precisely what we find in Louvre 3230a, 2. If further 
proof were needed that mr in the B.M. letters is the participle and not sdm-f, it would 
be found in the omission of mr tw altogether from the one lengthy greeting which also 
omits ntr-k Spsy. 

3. See Gardiner, Eg. Gram., § 440, who suggests that the force of the imperfective 
sdm-f in such a case is diffidence or politeness. The form <i, With the r is quite 
anomalous (op. cit., § 289, 1). It is possible that the scribe meant to use the introductory 
phrase r nit (as in vs. 1) and accidentally omitted the second word. 

4. The word ¢n, which occurs again (vs. 3)in the plural, is, I believe, unknown. It is 
clearly an object sometimes used in house construction, and from its determination 
appears to be made of wicker or wood, rather than stone. It occurs here in juxtaposi- 
tion to ssw, ‘‘beams,” and should therefore be connected with the process of roofing. 
From its use in vs. 3, and the presence of the plural article n?, we should read it as a plural 
here also. The reference in the second passage is still more definitely to roofing, since 
the inw are to be used to make a shelter (lit. “‘protection”). The modern inhabitants 
papyrus itself has not been torn. The surface of the recto (H/YV) only is thus affected. The writing on the 
verso i» very Clear, and as the scribe has started again at the original top of the pave (7.¢., the top of the 
recto is also the top of the verso), and allowed himself a small margin, there is no difficulty in reading it. 
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of Upper Egypt roof their mud brick houses by laying palm fibres on wooden beams and 
plastering them together with mud, weighing down this layer with broken pottery. A 
similar process must have been in use among the ancient Egyptians, but the determina- 
tive of in shows that the word means something actually made rather than reeds or 
leaves simply. It must therefore have been some kind of basket work or matting which 
was placed on the beams and then plastered, both sides, with mud. We can probably 
define the word even more certainly, in the light of the excavations of the palace of 
Amenophis III at Medinat Habu. The very important description given by Tytus! of 
the different types of roofing construction in use in the palace, shows that the lighter 
kind was identical in principle with that employed to- day in Egvpt. More than that, it 
tells us the exact nature of the én, viz., ‘heavy mats of palm fibre,” the gerid of the 
modern Egyptian, used by him for this purpose*, We may therefore translate 7n(w) mat” 
or “matting.” S3(w); +~ is probable, but the traces of the plural strokes are doubtful. 

5. See Gardiner in this Journal, xtv, ae 

6. I owe the reading of the signs after | to Dr. Gardiner. The phrase occurs again 
below vs. 6; see Wérterbuch, sub voc. and Gardine:, Lit. Terts, 42, n. 6, with his reference 
to Erman in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xii, 107. 

7. The second fi in the phrase did?-? hr-i hr-k is certain. The imperfective sdm-f suggests 
that the whole phrase may be a proverbial saying: perhaps literally ‘let me place my 
head and thy head (together).’” At any rate something like ‘Two heads are better than 
one” is indicated by the context, and seems possible. 

8. For Sét see Peet, Journal, xu, 71. divtn n pr, literally the ‘land of the house,” seems 
to be the land on which the house is being built, and “property” is the word nearest in 
sense to the Egyptian phrase. I took /wtn at first in the more technical sense of “ flooring,” 
‘floor’ (see Borchardt, Zur Baugeschichte des Amontempels in Karnak, 40, line 4, and cf. 
Worterbuch, sub voc.), translating, “let the price of the flooring [mud tiles, perhaps painted] 
of the house be given to his (Benya’s) master.” The translation above (p. 298) is Peet’s 
suggestion, and to my mind much happier in the context. 

9. Cf. Gardiner in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xuvut, 43, n. to 1. 16. 

10. In Pl. xxxv read = for —. 

11. The stroke here does duty for the determinative used as ideogram. See Gardiner, 
Eg. Gram., Sign-list, Z. 5, where he quotes examples of this name so written. Cf. below, 
B.M. 10107, the writing (1. 5) of Tetisheri and (1. 9) of Ramase. 


COMMENTARY. 

The general sense of this letter is quite clear. A certain Mentuhotep, a person of 
some small importance, writes to Aahmése to give him instructions about a house which 
is in the process of building. (Our letter is presumably not the first on the subject.) 
Aahmise is superintending the operation—he may have been the contractor, hardly the 
architect—and is to pass on his information to the actual builder, Amenmése. The first 
part of the letter is taken up with detailed instructions for the building of the house, 
which is to be carried on with as much speed as possible. The writer then congratulates 
himself on having a brother with Aahmdse who can give an eye to his (the writer’s) 
interests. The second part of the letter looks further ahead. Mentuhotep promises to 
send further instructions with regard to the building operations and he gives orders for 
the putting up of a hut for a workman® (?) who is, one supposes, to assist in the building. 

1 Ross ve P. Tytes, af preliminury report on the re-evcu vation of the Palace of Amenhotep HT, 13. 

2Cf Pret and Woourey, City of ALhevaten, 1, 57 and 73. 

3 Or does Mentuhotep mean that some of the 7a are to be reserved for Benya? (Peet). 
38-2 
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Finally he arranges for payment to be made for the land on which the house is being 
built and urges that this should be satisfactory to the recipient, who is (evidently) 
a neighbour of his with whom he wishes to be on good terms when he comes to live in 
his new house. Several points, however, require discussion. 

Mentuhotep himself is, as far as I can discover, unknown. He was probably a Theban, 
since the capital was the centre of Aahmdse’s activities, and Mentuhotep proposes (vs., ll. 1-2) 
to inform him of the progress of the building, proving that he cannot have been far from 
the spot. Peet’s suggestion! that the invocation of Ptah of Memphis in Louvre 3230a 
may imply that the writer’s home was at Memphis seems to me unfounded. Throughout 
these letters the invocations are to the Great Gods of the Empire, Amen-Réc of Thebes, 
Ptah of Memphis and Atum of Heliopolis? (with possibly a local reference to Thebes in 
the “Gods and Goddesses who are in Karnak” of B.M. 10103, 1010+), and to Thoth® 
(and his female counterpart?) as Patron of Scribes. Ptah may indeed have been envisaged 
as Patron of Building, as well. Rér-Harakhti simply stresses the solar side of the state 
cult of Amin. 

The recipient of the letter was Aahmdse, here called “‘(he) of Penit.” The name itself, 
Penit, is sufficiently close to the probable pronunciation of Pnizty to be explainable as 
an attempt to spell that name. This fact, taken into consideration with the strong 
evidence already cited for the equation of the two names—namely, the common origin 
of all four letters in the British Museum, the rareness of letters at this period, and the 
mention of Aahmése (with or without » Pnisty) in the five other letters, is sufficient to 
convince us that Mentuhotep was writing to the man we know as Aahmidse of Peniati, 
even though he was not so certain as ourselves how to spell the name of his corre- 
spondent’s superior. 

Aahmise’s official position as confidential clerk to Peniati can scarcely have been 
gained without some knowledge of the duties of a builder and contractor, and even of an 
architect. And the inscription at Silsilah (see above p. 296) shows that though his routine 
work may have lain in a Theban office, he was not merely a Civil Service clerk. There 
is nothing surprising, then, in a friend appealing to him personally to superintend the 
building of his house near by. The house would be built chiefly of sun-dried mud bricks‘, 
and we know that stone was very little used in private houses except for the doorways® 
and certain internal fittings. Now the details emphasized by Mentuhotep in the first half 
of his letter to Aahmdse are the respective heights of two doorways. It is very possible 
that Aahmdése had undertaken to supply the stone needed for the house, which he would 
no doubt be able to get at “wholesale” prices®, 

There are several difficulties connected with the interpretation of Mentuhotep’s 
instructions in r. 7 and 8, “Please have erected the matting and beams of the store- 
houses and back of the house”; we should expect the word s3(w) (beams) to come 
before in (matting), that being the natural order of construction. This is not so serious 


1 Journal, xu, 73. 2 Cf. Griffith in Journal, x11, 195. 

3 Professor Peet agrees that the signs after the god’s name in Louvre 3230a should read 4 ah A, not 
as he read them, Journal, xu, pl. xiii, top piece, 1. 3. 

+ See Peet aud Woottey, City of Akhenaten, I, 37. 5 abid. 

® At El-‘Amarnah, the only site from which we have concrete evidence of normal housing construction 
in classical Egypt, stone doorways are as a rule only found for the main entrances of the large houses, 
partly owing to the poor quality of the native limestone, and partly owing to the speed with which building 
was carried out there, But there is no reason why doorways of stone should not have been the general rule 
for all rooms at Thebes in the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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an objection as the awkward phraseology after wh. If we had ir instead of n at the 
beginning of line 8, we should translate simply “cause the matting and beams to be 
placed on the storehouses, ete.” Can the preposition » be used in this way with wh? 
Certainly the sense of the whole passage is improved if we take n as the preposition (if 
only with the meaning “for” or “to”), rather than the genetival adjective nit. But 
whatever the precise phraseology may have been, the general meaning is clear, that the 
beams and matting for the roof were to be put in position on the (already standing) 
walls of “the storehouses and back of the house.” What are we to understand by the 
“storehouses” and the “back of the house”? For each phrase two explanations are 
possible. First, the storehouses may be granaries or other sheds standing outside and 
(generally) unconnected with the main house; or they may be rooms inside the house 
which, we know?, contained cupboards, and were obviously used as storerooms. The 
“back of the house” might similarly refer to the complex of kitchen and general rooms, 
etc., which stood outside, and detached from, the main house on any fair-sized middle- 
class estate, and which is generally considered to have been the servants’ quarters. These 
rooms are usually at the back of the house. Or, again, the phrase phwy n p3 pr may 
simply refer to the hindmost rooms of the house. For the Egvptian house of modest 
size, although built round a central room, so as to form a square building, was divided 
into three essentially different parts, each part becoming more intimate and less public 
the further in one went®. This can be well seen by a study of Mr. Newton’s plan of the 
house of the Vizier Nakht at Akhetaten*. Now, immediately after speaking of the 
phuy n p3 pr, the writer goes on to give the height of the wall, which was presumably 
either literally a single wall, or at any rate a series of continuous walls. And since this 
wall has clearly something to do with roofing the storehouses and back of the house it 
follows that the Snct and the phwy n p? pr were parts of the same architectural complex. 
The height of the wall would naturally condition the addition of the roof (’n, sz); and 
the meaning of this whole sentence must be: Please roof the storehouses and back of the 
house now, as the wall is already high enough, 7.e., 6 cubits. The part of the building 
thus referred to is more likely to have been the back of the house itself than a complex of 
kitchens and storerooms outside and separate from it. This is borne out by the allusion to 
the hmst, “living-room,’’> which by its nature is certainly the “central hall” of the private 
side of the house (not the large “Central Hall” in which guests were received), and which 
is mentioned in parallelism with the “storerooms.” The wall referred to therefore 
probably formed the outside of the living-room and a number of storerooms, and the 
beams for the roof were to rest on this and at points an equal height from the ground 
in the wall of the Central Hall (which was allowed a greater height than the rest of the 
house to enable it to be lighted by clerestory windows), and thus to condition the height of 
the roof of the “ back of the house,” as opposed to the height of the great central hall next 
door. The difference in height between the doors of the “storerooms” and of the “living- 

1 Cf, however, r wih whrt n wi? nsit, “for building the dockyard of the reyal barge,” BM. 10056, 
verso, col. 9, 11 (unpublished), and Berlin Worterbuch, 1, 256, sub voc. F. 11. 

2 Peet and Woo.tey, op. cit., 47. 

3 The phrase tui r phary pr occurs as a woman’s oath in GARDINER, The Inser, of Mes, 51, N. 35, “(If 
I speak falsely) may Ibe sent to the back of the house.” Gardiner interprets this as being the servant’ 
quarters, t.¢., that the wife was to be relegated to the company of the servants she was accustomed to com- 
mand. But it might equally refer to the karim part of the house itself, and simply mean that the lady 
was in disgrace and must not come into the public rooms with her husband and his guests. 

* Peer and WooL.ey, op. evt., Pl. iii. 

° Cf. at kms(t), Pap, BM. 10052, 8, 9, and Gol. Glossary, 5, 13. (Peet.) 
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room”’ is, as we should expect, in proportion to the differences in their size and importance. 
But 6 and 5 cubits! (about 10 ft. 4 in. and 8 ft. 5 in. respectively) are perhaps higher than 
has been conjectured hitherto from excavations on the town-site at El--Amarnah?, and 
these details are worth noting for future restorations of domestic architecture; as also is 
the height of the wall (1. 9) which determined the height of the roof from the floor. 

In vs. 4 a fourth person, Benya, is brought into the discussion. If I am right in 
translating mky = ‘‘shelter,” then he was a labourer engaged in the building of the house. 
He appears to have lived far enough away from the site to make it inconvenient for him 
to return home at night so long as he was working at it. So a “shelter,” consisting, 
probably, of a small back room—small enough not to require beams to support the 
wicker of the roof—was to be put up for him’. 

The address of this letter was written about two-thirds of the way down the verso 
and parallel with the writing on it, but while the writer’s name and the “to” of direction 
are the same way up as the rest of the writing on the 
verso, the name of the recipient and his title are upside 
down. The two names are separated by about a quarter of 
an inch of blank space (Mentuhotep’s name being on the 
left of the blank), and in such a way that when the papyrus ¢ 
was folded vertically in half the two names would be on 
opposite sides. The horizontal folds had to be made first, 4 
and from the traces of them that can be seen, it looks as 
if the papyrus was folded into so small a bundle that there 
was room left on its surface for a single line of address g 
only. This thin strip of the surface of the papyrus is a 
slightly lighter colour than the rest. The address was, of © 
course, written after the folding was done. It will be seen D 
that although the principle of bringing the names of the 
sender and recipient into relation by means of the fold is 4 
the same as that of the Middle Kingdom letters from 
Lahiin* the method on which it is worked is different. The 4 
accompanying figure will explain the procedure. The folds 4 
were made in the order of the letters of the alphabet, but so as 
always to have the surface which later received the address 
(z.e., the area DDAA) exposed. Capital letters indicate the 
primary folds, small letters those which were automatically made in the inner part of the 
papyrus by the primary folds. There are no traces of a seal of any kind. 





Presumably the “royal cubit” of 20-6 inches, since it is not otherwise distinguished : ef. GRIFFITH, 
Proe, Soe. Bib, Arch., X1v, 406. If it were the “small cubit,” the two heights would be 8 ft. 6 in. and 7 ft. 
1 in. respectively. 

? The moat concrete pieces of evidence from these are the few stone doorways found complete. See 
Peet and WooLLry, op e7t., 18, and BorcHarpt in WD.O.G., Lv, 18, 

* During the Egypt Exploration Society’s excavations at Tell el-Amarnab in 1923-4, it was found 
necessary to build a new house for the exeavators. A convenient site was chosen and some men detailed 
for the work, The site of the new house was four miles from the old, and so the men who were working on it 
were tuld to live by the new building. They lived in two rooms, which consisted in part of the ruin of the 
outhouses of the ancieut house, and they had to add a few bricks to the walls (to make the top level), and 
put on a roof of reeds and mud plaster. As each room was to hold a squad of men, they could not dispense 
with beams to support the reeds. In all other respects this was a perfect modern parallelisin to the Benya 
incident. + GuirritH, Auhun Papyri, 70. 
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Papyrus B.M. 101031. Pls. xxxu. fig. 1, xxxui. fig. 2 and xxxv. 
TRANSLATION, 


Recto (1) Hort greets his [master], dahmése, in life, prosperity and health, and in the 
favour of Amen-(2)Ree, King of the Gods, of Ptah, South-of-his-Wall, of Thoth, Lord of the 
Divine words?, and of the Gods and Goddesses who diell in (3) [Karnak?]: May they grant 
thee favour and love, and enterprise in all thy undertakings! Further: (4) Hail to thee, Hail 
to thee !® Is it well with thee? Behold, it is well with me!+ (End of letter®). 

Verso (Address)® Hori to the scribe dahmose of Pentati, his Master. 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 


The restoration fits the gap excellently. 
| B® Certain. 
See below, Commentary, p. 301. 
Definitely mk tw?, not mk wi. 
The hieratic does not reach the end of the line by a few signs, and there would 
have been room for one, or perhaps two (with nothing to spare) more lines below. So 
that this is clearly the whole letter. 

6. The address is written just below line 4 of the recto, only on the verso, the words 
Hri n being upside-down in respect of the writing on the recto. 


Cor ow lo 


COMMENTARY. 


The value of this letter is mainly linguistic. It can hardly be said to throw any 
fresh light on the activities of Aahmdse. and it tells us nothing about the writer. Various 
small points, however, make it of importance to the series. 

In the first place, as has been pointed out in note 5 above, this letter is complete. 
Its intention, therefore, was quite unofficial. Hori sends a polite little note to Aahmése, 
hoping that all is well with him, as it is with himself. The nb-f, *‘his master,’ seems here 
to imply something more than mere politeness, however, since we do not find it in 
Ptahu’s letter to Aahmdse. We must assume that Hori is in a subordinate position to 
that of Aahmdse—possibly he was a junior official in his own department who had not 
yet graduated sufficiently to take to himself the title scribe*. Whether the motive for the 
letter was politeness pure and simple, or a preliminary to a request, we cannot tell. It 
will be more profitable to notice one or two points in the manner rather than the matter 
of the letter. 

There seems to have been no correspondence between the lengths of the contents of a 
etter and of its openingformulae. B.M. 10107, which has much more to say than B.M. 10103, 
reduces the invocation to Gods to a single name, and that in its shortest form. Hori, on the 
other hand, although omitting to mention two forms of the Sun God, brings in additional 
deities which Mentuhotep, writer of our longest letter, had not bothered with. Hori’s 
array of gods seems to me to be further evidence for placing the centre of activities of 
all the persons connected with the correspondence in Thebes ; since besides opening with 
Amen-Ret he finishes his invocation with ‘The Gods and Goddesses who dwell in 

1 A fragment by itself, 52 inches horizontally by 4 inches vertically, The edges are very miged mi parts, 
two large holes in the top and right-hand edges respectively have destroyed several signs, and there are 
smaller holes and cracks whieh du uot seriously atiect the legibility of the teat. Aeeto on the horizontal 
fibres. 

2 See ERMAN, of elt. pussdm and especially pp. 23, 24. 
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Karnak (?).” (That we have to restore Ipt-swt at the beginning of line 3 is practically 
certain from the corresponding passage in B.M. 10104.) It is clearly in deference to the 
patron deities not only of the writer’s (or recipient’s?) native town, but to what must 
have been the principal scene of his duties in the great buildings of Karnak. 

The second point of interest in this letter is the use of the uncommon phrase )i 
kdw-k, for which Peet suggests, ‘Hail to thee!” rather than Spiegelberg’s ‘‘ How are 
you?’’; followed by én tw-k mi Ss, “Is it well with thee?” exactly as in the Louvre letter 
3230a. B.M. 10103 is more complete in that it gives us the same idea in the form of a 
statement applied to the writer: ‘Behold, it is well with me!” 

It may be noted that the actual address (in the verso) gives Aahmdse’s full style, as 
we should expect, in marked contrast to the letter itself, where only his name and 
personal relation to the writer are given, intimating a certain degree of familiarity 
between them. The address, written parallel with the writing on the recto, but with 
Hori’s name upside down (from the point of view of the recto) and ‘“‘The Scribe Aahmise 
of Peniati, his Master,” the right way up, owes its position to the same process of folding 
as that used in B.M. 10102, though the creases are not so obvious. 


Papyrus B.M. 10107%. Pls. xxxiii, fig. 1 and xxxv. 
TRANSLATION. 


Recto (1) Ptahw greets the scribe (2) Aahmdse, in life and prosperity}, and in the favour 
of Amen-(3)Rec. A word to let you know (4) about the case (i.e., lawsuit) of the female slave 
who is in the charge of (5) the Noble Tetisheri®. The overseer (6) of slaves, Abui...23 was sent 
to him to say: “Come, (7) and dispute with him, since he, Mini, has not ans-(8)wered the 
statement of the chief labourer, (9) Ramése:5 ‘Behold! in the matter of the female slave® (10) 
of the Noble Mini, the Captain?, (11) he [Mini] would not listen’ to my proposal (12) that 
(he) should dispute with me in the Magistrates’ Court.’” 


Verso (Address) Ptahu to the scribe Aahmése. 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 


1. Cf. B.M. 10104, n. 2. The reading of the whole phrase m cnh wd3t is a little 
uncertain here owing to the tear in the papyrus which has partly destroyed the +. 

2. For this abbreviated writing see n. 11 to B.M. 10102; cf. below, 1. 9, writing of 
Ramise. 

3. Obviously the name of the overseer of slaves. ww, though suggested by the traces, 
seems most unlikely. 

4. Of the three possible ways of taking fru J 4=~ chen hab-n-f, “he sent,” 
had seemed to me the least probable from the context, and che-n hzb n-f, “(the overseer 
of slaves) was sent to him,” to give the best sense. ch¢-n hzb(-2) n-f would make the 
writer play a personal part in the story, which would further involve the already com- 
plicated plot®. 


1 Journal, SU, 71, sub roe, 

2 53 inches long hy 3} inches wide. A number of small holes, due to the worm and wear, have done no 
serious harn, but an oblong piece out of the centre is responsible for lacunae iu Il. 6 and 7. The recto is 
written on the horizontal fibres. The address, on the verso, is written at right angles to the letter, unlike 
those of B.M. 10102 and 10103, 

3 But see below, p. 305, n. 1. 
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See above n. 2. 

The second b3kt is presumably a redundancy, not the slave’s name. 

Nfy must be a nickname or second name of Mini; it can hardly be another person. 
Cf. Gardiner, Ey. Gram., § 468, 2 (Faulkner). 


SON e 


CoMMENTARY. 


If it stood alone this letter might well be no more than an exchange of gossip. There 
is no indication that the writer, still less that the recipient, was implicated in the action 
of the story. But the fact that in Louvre 3230b Aahmdse is personally concerned in 
some dispute about a slave girl makes one wonder whether it is not more than a 
coincidence that the present letter deals with a similar subject. There is, however, no 
clue in B.M. 10107 to enable us to formulate any theory of Aahmése’s part (if any) in 
the action, and it is best therefore to leave him and Ptahu out of it. 

It is not easy to reconstruct the situation from this brief note describing a single 
phase in what must have been a long drawn out affair. Ptahu obviously assumes that 
his reader is thoroughly acquainted with the beginning of the story, and is only con- 
cerned to keep him up to date. From the laconic greeting and omission of any title but 
the word ‘‘scribe” for Aahmise, one gathers that the two men were friends and equals. 

The situation thus recorded I believe to be as follows. A certain chief labourer, 
Ramise, has a grievance against a man of some position (a hsty-¢, whatever the exact 
significance of that word is at this time), called Mini Nefy (“The Captain”’), in respect of 
a slave girl belonging to the latter. Ramdse has challenged Mini to take the matter to 
Court. Mini has refused to do so, and in consequence Ramése has been going about pro- 
claiming Mini’s refusal to his friends (ll. 11, 12). At this point our letter takes up the story. 
An overseer of the slaves (presumably those of whom the girl in question was one) is sent 
(by whom ?)! to a second Asty-¢, Tetisheri, with whom the slave girl has taken refuge. 
This man is clearly a patron in some way of Ramidse, and is now approached by the 
overseer of slaves with the suggestion that he (Tetisheri) should hale Mini before the 
court, on account of the girl. That apparently was as far as they had gone in the matter 
when Ptahu wrote. We cannot therefore know the result of the suit. 

If, however, my reconstruction is right, one very interesting small point of legal pro- 
cedure at this time appears. Ramdse might go about vilifying Mini, but he could not 
sue him in a court of law. When his taunts failed to provoke Mini, he had to go to a man 
who was Mini’s social equal and persuade him to sue Mini. In other words a felldh could 
not sue a Bey. Further it appears that a slave who considered that she had a real grievance 
(one which would conceivably be sustained in a court of law) might leave her master 
and take refuge with a third party. But there is not sufficient information in the letter 
to make it clear whether this was a legal privilege or merely a custom which worked 
reasonably well in practice and was therefore tolerated. 

Unfortunately a lavish use of pronouns in the first part of the letter, where we should 
have preferred at least one more personal name, necexsarily leaves us uncertain as to the 


L Since this was written Dr. Frankfort has suggested to ine that the sense of the passage is: He ( Tetisheri) 
has sent Abui...to suramen Mini to come to Court, “but he does not answer for Mini’s appearance” bu 
wib-f Mind, becaune of the statement of Raindse that Mini has already refused his challenge to appear 
in Court. This seems to me just as compatible both with the grammar of the passage and with the sense 
of the whole letter as the version given above. It means of course throwing over the first point made in 
the following paragraph; but in any case the hypothetical evidence of a single letter would not by rtself 
be sufficient to establish a theory such as that I have put forward. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xiv. 39 
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exact reason for the overseer of slaves being sent to Tetisheri (or to Mini ?), and certainly 
unconvinced that this is precisely what did happen. But as the clue to the past history 
of the case lies in Ramise’s accusation, quoted in oratio recta, we cannot be far wrong in 
our general presentation of the affair. Some small evidence certainly emerges for a study 
of the relationship between master and servant in the terms used to convey that re- 
lationship in our letter. The girl in question? is said to be m-¢ “in charge of,” “in the 
possession of,” or simply “with” Tetisheri, but nt “belonging to” Mini. That this is no 
casual distinction is proved by the use of the same terms in the same circumstances in 
the Louvre letter 3230b. In 1. 8 of this letter, where the mother of the slave is 
represented as charging Aahmése with responsibility for her daughter, she is quoted as 
using m-f, “in charge of” (so Peet); although the same relationship is described ll. 2 and 
7 by the noncommittal kn. The fact that m-¢ is used when the mother wishes to stress 
the responsibility of the person in charge certainly suggests, in combination with the B.M. 
letter, that the phrase has at least a semi-technical sense in both cases. Similarly in 1. 6 
of the Louvre letter nt refers to the possession of bskt by their master, Tai?. But 
although these two terms m-¢ and nt appear to have in such contexts a constant and 
almost technical signification, they do not provide us by themselves with sufficient 
material for any theories of the exact nature of slavery or servitude in Egypt at this date. 
Further evidence for the study of this subject is to be found in the Louvre letter, some 
points in which are discussed below, p. 309 foll. 

As a final word before leaving B.M. 10107, it is interesting to compare its style with 
that of B.M. 10102. The lengthy formal greetings and handsome script of the latter 
contrast strongly with the comparatively abrupt introduction and untidy but more 
business-like hand of the former. The one suggests the man of breeding and leisure, and 
at the same time the semi-official tone of the communication (it is after all first and 
foremost a business letter, even if between friends); the other a man whose time is not 
all his own, whose education has been mainly acquired in his own lifetime, and whose 
pen is unhampered by any consideration of personal dignity or social etiquette. The 
contrast appears again in the marked retention of classical idiom in the former, as 
opposed to the introduction in the latter of such usages from colloquial language as bw 
for the negative. And it all agrees extraordinarily well with the difference in the 
positions of the two men: the one a landed proprietor of the old ruling class; the other 
probably a clerk, of humble birth, with little or no interest in the traditional literature, 
but alive to reactions in his own environment. 

Before we turn to the letters written by Aahmése himself, it will be worth while 
to glance at the first of the two letters in the Louvre, published by Maspero and Peet, 
and to see if we can add anything to what has already been said about it, in the light 
of the information gained from the B.M. letters. 


Louvre 3230 a. 


Though the gist of the letter is intelligible, the first part of it lacks coherence as a 
result of the lacunae. The end, too, is lost. To this fact we probably owe the absence 
of an address, and the slight objection felt by Peet to the letter being an original one 


! Tt will be generally agreed that we are dealing with the same slave all through the letter, in view of 
the repetition of the technical word wpt in close connexion with the girl at the beginning and at the end. 

2 Cf. also the B.M. Stele 1628 (Hau, Wieroglyphic Texts, v, Pl. i, 1. 13), where né (after rmét) is used 
of people (z.e., slaves or household servants) belonging to the writer’s grandfather. In the next line, however, 
the direct genitive is used to express the same relationship. 


Plate XXNIV. 





Pap. British Museum 1o1o4, recto (1) and verso (2). 
Wearly natural size. 
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(instead of a model) is removed, since we see from B.M. 10102 and 10103 that in the 
Kighteenth Dynasty the address could be written parallel with the text of the letter as 
well as at right angles to it. We have noticed, too, that the tendency was so to fold the 
letter that the address was written towards the bottom rather than the top of the page, 
even when the verso was un-inscribed; so that it may well be that the piece of the 
Louvre 3230 a which is lost contained the address on its verso. Another difficulty felt by 
Maspero and Peet was the absence of any title before the writer’s name. This is paral- 
leled in B.M. Papyri 10103 and 10107. There is, as far as I can see, no point of contact 
in the substance of the Louvre letter with that of any of the others. 


Papyrus B.M. 10104'. Rectv?, Pls, xxxiv and xxxv. 
TRANSLATION. 


(1) Aahmodse of Peniati informs! his lord, (2) the Comptroller of the Household, 
Waztrenput, in life and prosperity (sic)? and in the favour of Amen-Rer, (3) King of the 
Gods, and of thy revered god who loves thee, and in the favour of Atum, Lord of Heliopolis, 
(4) Ptah, South-of-his-Wall, and of the gods and goddesses who dwell in Karnak. May they 
grant (5) thee favour and love and enterprise in all thy undertakings...... (rest lost‘). 


Notes ON THE TRANSLATION. 


1. It is difficult to see what could be inserted between ¢ and o}. It is a small 
sign written over the 5. From the traces, == and perhaps y$ are possible. The latter 
sign would surely be an error. The alternative = might be a determinative after the 
whole phrase swds ib. 

2. I cannot parallel this variation from the usual formula, except in B.M. 10107, 
where precisely the same phrase occurs, |. 2. 

3. See above, B.M. 10102, n. 3, p. 298. 

4. Traces of 1. 6 (see Pl. xxxiv, fig. 1) are visible, from which eA can be certainly 
made out towards the middle of the line. 


COMMENTARY. 


It will be seen that we have here only the opening formulae of the original letter, 
which we have good reason to believe, from the name and titles of the person to whom 
it is addressed, must have contained information of archaeological if not of historical 
interest. The mention of this official constitutes the chief point of interest in the letter. 
The imy-r pr wr n nswt, “Great Steward of the King,’ WaZtrenput, is an historical 
person known to us from a single inscription, which shows that he held office under the 
co-regency of Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut*. The inscription, which was copied by 
de Morgan‘, states that Wadtrenput (whose title is here written —\f_--} °) was 

“again prospecting” (for stone), and is to be found in the face of the Gebel el-Hamam, 


1 Width 7 inches, length 43 inches. Originally, the papyrus was probably double its present length, but 
it has been torn in half in ancient times and large pieces are missing from the left-hand bottom corner, 
For the rest, the fragment is in poor condition, but the writing itself is very clear. Recto written on the 
horizontal fibres. 

* What is left of the rerso bears some rough accounts; see the Additional Note at the end of this paper, 
p. 311 and PI. xxxiv, fig. 2. 

3 Urkunden, iv, 394. 

4 pe MorGan, Cu utalogue des monuments et tnseriptions, 1, 207, 10 
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a quarry on the East Bank of the Nile about 15 miles south of Kom Ombo. Sethe 
suggested? that it was from this quarry that the door set up in Hatshepsut’s reign in 
the great Temple at Ombos? came. Although the distance between the Gebel el-Hamam 
and Ombos is slightly greater than that between Ombos and Silsilah, the Southern 
quarry offered the advantage of being higher up the river, and to some extent, there- 
fore, facilitated transport. But we may believe that the colossal building schemes of 
Tuthmosis and Hatshepsut made it necessary to go further up than Silsilah, even for the 
stone for Thebes, in order to relieve the pressure at the nearer quarries. At all events, 
we can have little doubt, remembering the inscriptions at Shatt er-Rigal and Silsilah, and 
the official positions of Aahmdse and his master, Peniati, that the present letter was in 
some way connected with the provision of stone, and that it may even have been written 
when Waztrenput was in the South “prospecting” for new quarries; and we can endorse 
the view of de Morgan that Waztrenput was looking for stone destined “probablement 
& la construction du sanctuaire de Karnak3.” The name Wsdirnpwt (with pl. w written out) 
is, to say the least, very uncommon*—{={7/ occurs fairly frequently, but always as a 
woman’s name®—and it is curious that it should be given to a man. It is only to be 
explained, in fact, by the assumption that he was named after the Queen, Hatshepsut, 
whose Nebti name was {={{{* As the Queen would not have received this name till her 
coronation, after the death of Tuthmosis IJ, we must assume that WazZtrenput was born 
after she began to reign. Her reign only lasted for 22 years; but as WaZtrenput’s inscrip- 
tion in the Gebel el-Hamam mentions both rulers, Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis IIT, he must 
have been promoted to his office while the Queen was still alive. Taking into consideration 
the precocity of Eastern races, it is quite possible that, if he had been born at the beginning 
of the reign, he should be appointed to this post before the end, but the greater part of 
his official life must have been spent under Tuthmosis, unless we suppose that he had 
obtained office through the favour of the Queen, in which case he may well have lost it 
at her death. This, however, is improbable. His title, 7my-r pr wr n nswt, while similar 
to one of Senmut’s, is distinguished from it by the n nswt. For Senmut, Hatshepsut’s 
favourite minister, included among his many titles that of —\}, by itself? and variously 
defined, e.g., imy-r pr ur ~-1 & (Neferurée)8, ~~] (with variants ~~} 2 and S\fR 
alone)®; but never, so far as I can discover, ~\fQ~~ 4—, the writing of which would 
have been quite consistent with the wholesale assumption of masculine titles by 
Hatshepsut. It seems probable, therefore, that Waztrenput and Senmut were contem- 
poraries for a part of Hatshepsut’s reign and that the definitions after the title 
imy-r pr wr represent genuine distinctions in their offices, which did not conflict. 
Waztrenput’s then would be a personal appointment of Tuthmosis to the Great Steward- 
ship of his own household, a post which, of small consequence during the queen’s reign, 
would on her death be one with considerable power attached to it™. 


1 Urk., tv, 394. 2 Urk., IV, 382, No. 118. 3 pE MORGAN, op. ezt., I, 206. 

* [ havenot been able to finda single occurrence of it elsewhere, excepting in the Nebti-name of Hatshepsut. 

° See Liesirin, Diet., sub voc. 

6 Always written so, GavrHIER, Livre des rois (Mém. de ?Instit. frang. @arch. orient. du Caire, Xvi), 
236 f., except once where the is placed after {q{{ instead of after x (ibid., p. 245, No. xt). In the Gebel 
el-Hamam inscription, Waztrenput also spells his name thus, as opposed to the spelling of our papyrus. 

1 Urk., IV, 396, No. 2. 8 Ibid., and Haut, Hier. Texts, v, Pl. 29, etc. 9 Ork., Iv, 398, 8. 

10 This attempt to define the historical position of WaZtrenput takes as its Lasis Dr. Hall’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Tuthmosid succession in his Ancient History of the Near East, p. 286 f. as opposed to that of 
Professurs Sethe and Bicasted in Untersuchungen 1 and 1 respectively. It is, in fact, another picce of 
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Of the rest of the letter there is little to say. The opening formula, though differing 
slightly from that of the other letters, is sufficiently reminiscent of the Lahin letters of 
the M.K. and the Gurob letters of the Eighteenth Dynasty not to require further comment, 
than that it is here used, presumably, because Aahmdse is writing to a person in a high 
position; swd? ib isa more formal and perhaps politer phrase than nd frt. Two important 
points must be noticed, however, as bearing on the next problem for solution, which is: 
How does it happen that this letter and the Louvre 3230b, though both” apparently 
written by Aahmdse for delivery to other persons, are found with letters sent to him1? 
The first point is the writing of B.M. 10104. It is much larger than that of any of the 
other letters under discussion, and it has a peculiar formality about it which distinguishes 
it in a marked way from the handsome script of 10102, and the rather simple hand of 
10107. Moreover, from a study of Maspero’s facsimile alone, it is easy to see that there 
is nothing in common between the writing of B.M. 10102 and Louvre 3230b. The second 
point is that on what remains of the verso of our papyrus there is no address?, but, instead, 
notes of accounts, in a smaller and careless hand*. Taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the letter has come down to us with others received by Aahmdse, the presence of 
these accounts admits of one conclusion—that the letter was never dispatched. Two 
alternative explanations could account for this: Either the letter was written with the 
intention of delivery and was afterwards held up owing to later information received by 
the writer, or for some other reason which could make the letter unnecessary or insufficient. 
(If we had the whole of the original piece of papyrus, and it bore traces of the address, 
underneath or below the accounts‘, we should be fairly safe in assuming this to be the 
correct explanation.) Or our present papyrus was never meant to be more than a draft 
from which the real letter would be copied. For the moment we can leave the point 
and simply note that, whatever the reason, Aahmése’s letter was never dispatched, but 
was turned over for use as scrap paper, in which capacity it was finally used to receive 
jottings of accounts. 


[Louvre 3230 b.] 


The second letter from Aahmése, Louvre 3230 b, is addressed to the Treasurer Tai. 
Aahmise calls him “his master,” but as he uses the same phrase in addressing WaZtrenput 
it is clear that this is a title of respect and does not mean that Aahmdse was necessarily 
under Tai’s jurisdiction. The letter is about a slave who was in Aahmise’s charge and 
who has been taken away by Tai, and given to someone else. The contents of the letter 
may be discussed later on. For the moment we must notice three points. First, as in 
B.M. 10104, the addressee is a high official, one to whom Aahmise referred as “his master.” 
Secondly, unlike B.M. 10104, which opens in an essentially formal manner which is familiar 
to us, N. informs N., the Louvre papyrus opens with so unusual a phrase as to make 
Professor Peet question for a moment whether the document could really be a letter®. 
As he points out, the reading, dd-tn, gives us the phrase used in the New Kingdom “to 


evidence in favour of Hall’s view ; for if the other were true we should have to suppose that WaZtrenput 
was appointed liny-r pr wr vn asut and sent down to the quarries at Gebel el-Hamam before he was seven- 
teen, in order to allow for the five years of Tuthmosis III’s reign which elapsed before Hatshepsut had 
herself recognized as full sovereign with him. 

1 The “exact parallel” to this (ef PEEt, Journal, xt, 73), in the Hekanakht papers, has a special 
explanation (see Wixtock, Bull. Met. Jus. 1, Dec., 35) which we have no evidence for assuming here. 

2 See note 4. * See Additional Note, p. 311. 

+ The address would probably have been on the lost part, ¢7, above, p. 307. 5 Journal, Xu, 73. 
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introduce a deposition in a court of law.” He goes on to say that the contents of the 
letter and the fact that dd-tn is followed by » nb-f, shows that the phrase has not this 
technical sense here, and translates literally, “what so-and-so said.’ He thinks it natural 
enough that a man who obviously had something to say should have cut the empty 
salutations and introduced his business by the simplest statement. Thirdly, although 
the letter was complete, there was no address, since the verso has been gummed down 
on to mummy wrapping. But, with Professor Peet, we need have no doubt that this is 
not a model letter; therefore this letter was probably never meant to be dispatched. 

The implication of all this is clear: B.M. 10104 is a real letter, written by Aahmose 
himself, originally meant to be posted, but held back for some reason unknown: or, but 
less probably, a careful draft of a real letter; while Louvre 3230 b is a copy, eventually 
to be filed for reference, made by a junior scribe in the same office as Aahmése, of a 
letter which had been written by Aahmése®. There is, then, nothing surprising in the 
letters being found together. The difference in the two hands is important, for assuming 
that Aahmdése himself wrote B.M. 101043, he could not have written the Louvre papyrus; 
which accounts for the unusual opening phrase of the latter. That was the work of a clerk 
whose business it was to see that the contents of Aahmdse’s letters were safely filed, 
but to whom the polite salutations used by him were of no importance. Further, it is 
impossible to believe, in the face of the salutations used in.the other letters—even the 
most economical, that between the two equals, Ptahu and Aahmdse—that Aahmose 
could have written to so superior a person as the Treasurer without the proper respect- 
ful salutations. Indeed, B.M. 10104 shows us that he must have departed from the 
common phrase of the day, nd rt, and used a longer and more formal greeting in this 
case. These considerations may tempt us to see in the phrase dd-tn a slightly more 
technical meaning than we had supposed. Although we must translate ‘‘ What so-and-so 
said,” or similarly, dd-tn may well have been regarded by the Egyptians at this time as a 
stereotyped phrase for technical use in business correspondence: an interesting stage, in 
fact, in the evolution of its still more technical sense in legal documents’. 

The contents of Louvre 3230b are discussed by Professor Peet, who does not, 
however, consider that much can be inferred from them, in view of our ignorance 
of the subject of slavery and servitude in Ancient Egypt. But it is perhaps worth 
noticing some of the difficulties in the letter, only the general sense of which is clear. 
The main difficulties lie in the translation of the phrase, 1. 4, %mi Ssptw Sbt-s hne-i. 
Professor Peet translates, “Let her value be taken along with mine” and explains in a 
note that he assumes here that “ Aahmise is offering to do extra work himself to represent 
the contribution of the girl.’ But in that case, the sentence in |. 5 “Or let my lord 
command that I should be made to deliver her task, etc.” is redundant, for the two 
alternatives make exactly the same offer. But in any case, is it conceivable that Aahmése, 
a civil servant, and confidential clerk to Peniati (as the opening words of the letter 


1 Journal, thid. 

* Professor Peet suggests that letters of both sides in a business correspondence were eventually filed 
in a public office, and that this would eaplain the letters to and from Aahmése being found together, The 
evidence of the two letters taken together favours the simpler explanation given above. 

3 This assumption is justified, to my mind, by the full spelling of the name, Peniati, a spelling which 
is unique in these letters. Naturally Aahmdse would be likely to make the most of his high-sounding title, 
“Aahmose of Peniati,” particularly in writing to a superior. 

4 Cf. BM. 10107, 1. 8, above a deta, ete., where there is a suggestion of a semi-technical meaning, 
“allegation” perhaps. 
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remind us), would think for one moment of offering to do the work of a slave girl? We 
should perhaps get a more reasonable translation if we took Ant-? closely with ¥bt-s as “her 
exchange with me,” ?.e., the handing over of the girl to Aahmdse (in return for money), in 
which case the alternative suggestion, that Aahmdse should provide (vicariously) her 
work, would be opposed to the idea of price present in the word sbt. But we do not 
know if this is a possible Egyptian construction. Perhaps knté may be taken with ssptw 
to mean “from me” (Jt. “from my means”’). At all events the sense of the passage must 
be that Aahmdse offers the price of the girl (which he implies should be small as she is 
only a girl!), or to provide someone else to do her work. It is curious and disappointing 
that two out of six letters from one man’s correspondence should both deal with disputes 
over slave girls and yet apparently have no connexion with one another. Their only 
possible common ground—the use of technical terms—has already been touched on (p.306). 
We have not suflicient material here to justify further speculation. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 
Papyrus B.M. 10104, verso. 
Aahmise’s letter to WaZtrenput (above p. 307) was not dispatched, and the back of 


the sheet on which it was written was eventually used to receive jottings of accounts 
(Pl. xxxiv, fig. 2). These consisted in a column and a half of entries. The entries, with the 


Col 2 Col 1 
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Fig. 1. 


1 See Bruescu, Iorterbuch, 660. 
2 The 2 appears to indicate the same type of relationship here as in “ Aahmose x Peniati.” 


3 It is hardly possible to read”. , though this must have been intended. 
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exception of the third, give a person’s name followed by a number—the latter referring 
to bundles (nth) of flax (mh). A little below the end of the half column is a line in a 
larger hand, giving the total number of bundles, namely 700. As our papyrus is only 
a fragment and the numbers on it only amount to 445, we may surmise that the lost 
piece contained at least four or five more entries in the first column. The letter of 
Aahmise on the recto was therefore probably long enough to fill a normal “page.” The 
handwriting of these accounts is much clumsier and more irregular than that of the 
letter, but it appears to be of the same date. Fig. 1 is a transcription of the hieratic, 
so far as I can decipher it}. 


1 The breaks in the papyrus make the reading of the last signs in the tetal uncertain; while the faint- 
ness of the writing similarly affects the signs after Sv-nfr ain coluinn 2, 1.4. Later. Professor Peet saved 
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SILVER IN ANCIENT TIMES 
By A, LUCAS 


That silver is found in nature in two conditions, namely, as metal and in the 
non-metallic state as ore, is well known, but it will be shown that there is also a third 
condition, not generally recognized. 

Native metallic silver is practically pure and occurs only in very small quantity, 
generally in the crystalline form, as needles, filaments, network or arborescent shapes, 
though also, but more rarely, massive, in nuggets and thin plates. 

The principal ores of silver are silver sulphide, either alone or associated with the 
sulphides of antimony or arsenic, and silver chloride. These, however, yield only one- 
third of the world’s supply of silver, the remaining two-thirds being obtained, not from 
silver ores proper, but from what are primarily lead, zine and copper ores containing a 
very small proportion of silver (usually less than 0°5 per cent.), which may therefore be 
considered as low-grade silver ores. 

The ore of silver for the working of which there is the earliest evidence is argen- 
tiferous galena, and the ancient mines of Greece, Spain, Britain and other places that 
are called “silver” mines were in reality lead mines, the ore being sulphide of lead 
(galena) containing a very small proportion of silver. 

The most ancient “silver” mines of which there is any record are those of Mount 
Laurion in Attica! (Greece). The date when the mines were first worked cannot be 
traced, but they were possibly in operation in the time of Solon (seventh century B.c.), 
though, smce he mentions the scarcity of silver, this would not indicate any considerable 
output. Xenophon? (fourth century B.c.) states that the Mount Laurion mines were 
ancient in his day and they certainly date from before 500 B.c., for about that period 
the royalties from the mines began to figure in the Athenian budget3, and in 484 B.c. 
they produced about 83,700 ounces of silver*, From this time onwards the mines are 
frequently mentioned by Greek writers until Strabo® (first century 3.c. to first century 
A.D.) wrote that they were exhausted. In this, however, he was mistaken, for they were 
re-opened by a French company about 1860 and are believed to be still working. The 
ore is argentiferous galena associated with sulphide of zine (blende) and contains from 
about 40 to about 90 ounces of silver to each ton of lead®:7 (about 0°13 to 0°3 per cent.). 

Herodotus® (fifth century B.c.) mentions rich silver mines in the island of Siphanos 
(the modern Siphanto), one of the western Cyclades. There were also silyer mines in 
Thrace that were being worked about the end of the fourth century 3.c.® 

In addition to the mines mentioned. other important ancient “silver” mines of which 
there are records are those of Spain and Britain. 


1 BE. ARDAILLON, Les mines du Lturion dans Cantiquité, Paris, 1897. 

2 Exsery on the Revenue of Athens, wv. 

3 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, XLVIL 

1H. C, Hoover and L. H. Hoover, Notes to translation of Georgius Agricola’s De Re Metullica, 
1912, 27. 

3 Geography, IX, 1, 23. ° H.C. Hoover and L. H. Hoover, op. e7t., 28. 

7H. B. Cronsaaw, Seer Ores, London, 1921, 74. Sa, 57. 
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The Spanish mines are referred to by Strabot, Pliny? and other classical writers. 
Strabo (first century B.c. to first century A.D.) in his account quotes Polybius (second 
century B.c.) and Posidonius (second century to first century B.c.), both of whom 
described the mines. Pliny states that silver was found in nearly all the Roman 
provinces, but that the best was obtained from Spain, and also that the mines opened 
by Hannibal (third century to second century B.c.) were still being worked: he refers 
both to veins of silver ore? and to silver being obtained from lead?. The Spanish silver 
ores include several kinds, the principal, however, being argentiferous galena, and in the 
Cartagena district, where the mines exploited by Hannibal are supposed to have been 
situated, the ore is entirely argentiferous galena. 

The “silver” mines of Britain, the ore of which was also argentiferous galena, were 
actively worked by the Romans. Strabo+ (first century B.c. to first century a.p.) 
mentions British silver. 

Silver also occurs in western Asia: in Anatolia and Armenia® there are many ancient 
mines, the working of which unfortunately cannot be dated, the principal being situated 
in the provinces of Trebizond, Erzerum, Diarbekr, Adana and Hudavendighar. The 
silver is mostly in the form of argentiferous galena associated with sulphide of zine. In 
Georgia and Caucasia there are also lead-zine mines containing silver®, but whether these 
were worked anciently or not cannot be stated. In Persia, too, lead ores containing 
silver are widely distributed’»*, but again it is not known whether they were exploited 
anciently. Lead ores containing a small proportion of silver are found in Egypt at Gebel 
Rusags® (a few miles inland from the Red Sea and some 70 miles south of Kosér) and 
also about 2 miles south of Safaga Bay on the Red Sea”. The former consist of mixed 
carbonate and sulphide of lead (galena) associated with carbonate of zinc, and the 
amount of silver is so small that it has never been found worth while to express it 
numerically; the latter is galena and contains about 3 ounces of silver to the ton of 
lead?°. Lead ores occur, too, in small quantities in other localities, as at Ranga on the 
Red Sea coast®, near Aswin® and in Sinai", but whether these contain silver is not 
known, though it would be very astonishing if they did not, since lead ores practically 
always do contain a little silver. 

Although silver occurs in such small proportions in argentiferous galena (usually less 
than 0°5 per cent.) and though at first sight it might appear strange that its presence 
should have been detected anciently, the discovery was almost inevitable, once galena 
was known. This mineral, which is heavy and metallic-looking and therefore does not 
readily escape notice, was used in Egypt from predynastic times!” onwards for painting 
round the eyes; it easily yields lead on heating in a wood or charcoal fire and this fact 
must have been discovered soon after galena was first used, as small objects of lead have 
been found in predynastic graves!2, When lead was produced from galena it seems 

1 Geogruphy, i, 11. 8, 9, 10. 2 Natural History, XXxuu, 31. 

3 Op. ctt., XXXIV, 47. + Geography, WW, 5. 2. 

° H. A. Karagiay, Mineral Resources of Armenia and slnatoliu, New York, 1926, 149-160, 

6 D. (iaamBasnipze, Mineral Resources of Georgi and Caucasia, London, 1919, 44-49. 

™ Geog Section, Naval Intell. Division, Admiralty, London, Geology of Mesopotamia and its Border- 
lunds, 69. 

8 Mocstara Kuan Faten, The Economic Position of Persia, London, 1926, 32. 

9 A. Lucas, Ancient Eyyptian Materials, 102-3. 

C.J. ALFORD, Gold Mining in Egypt, in Journ. Inst. Mining and Metallurgy, 1901, 13. 

1G, W. Murray, The Hamada Country, in Cuiro Set. Journ., VI (1912), 268, 

1 W. M. Furnpers Perrty, (a) Descriptive Sociology, 4 ncient Egyptians, 49; (b) Prehistoric Egypt, 27, 43. 
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highly probable that it was not always removed at once from the fire and since the 
metal oxidizes when strongly heated and the molten oxide is absorbed by any porous 
material, such as ashes, on which it may rest, leaving behind the silver it contains in 
the form of a tiny metallic bead, it is reasonable to suppose that sooner or later a 
quantity of lead was oxidized and that the oxide disappeared, leaving the silver. The 
amount of silver, however, produced from a small quantity of lead would have been so 
minute that its presence would not ordinarily have been noticed and it would not have 
been until a considerable amount of lead rich in silver was oxidized that the residue of 
silver would have been sufficient in amount to have attracted attention. When and 
where this discovery took place cannot be stated, but it is likely to have been some con- 
siderable time after lead was first produced and almost certainly not in Egypt, because 
of the poorness in silver of the Egyptian lead ores. The earliest evidence for the 
employment of the method that can be traced is in Greece about the seventh century B.c. 
It is probable that at first the lead was entirely wasted, but eventually it would be 
discovered that the lead oxide need not be discarded, since the lead it contained could 
easily be recovered. 

It is frequently stated that the silver that occurs in nature as metal is not in suffi- 
cient quantity to account for the amount known to have been used in ancient times 
and that, therefore, all such silver must have been obtained from an ore'. It would 
follow from this, if the statement were true, that from the earliest period in which silver 
was used, not only must silver ore! have been known, but also the method of extracting 
the silver. This statement, however, contains two fallacies, arising from the neglect to 
define what is meant either by native silver or by ancient times. Admittedly, such 
native metallic silver as the pure or practically pure variety already described is not 
found in sufficient quantity to have provided even the small amount of silver employed 
in the earliest days of the use of the metal. The alternative, however, is not an ore}, 
since as already shown silver was not extracted from ore! until comparatively late, but 
in the writer's opinion it was a natural alloy of gold and silver, of the nature of 
electrum, containing sufficient silver to have a white or practically white colour. That 
the carly Egyptian silver consisted of such an alloy is evident from the following 
analyses of early gold, electrum and silver objects. The division between gold and 
electrum is entirely arbitrary and when the alloy contains less than 20 per cent. of 
silver it is here called gold and when it contains 20 per cent. or more of silver and is of 
a light-yellow colour it is called electrum, which accords with Pliny’s definition of 
electrum?. 


Ancient Egyptian Gold. 





A B Cc D E F G H I 
°/ Pe ° e ae *} te out 35 
Gold ae aes 127 842 S4°0 78-0 Sa 92°3 92-2 90 92-7 
Silver oes we 13-4 13°5 13-0 180 16°] 32 39 £5 4:9 
Copper os ise nil nil nil — trace nil nil nil =~ 
Not determined... 69 2°3 3-0 10 22 45 a9 a0 2-4 
100-0 100-0 1000 100°0 100-0 100°0 1000 100-0 100°0 





' Le. argentiferous galena or silver sulphide or chloride. 
2 Natural History, XXxut, 23. 
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Ancient Egyptian Gold. 
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Ancient Egyptian Silver. 

DD EE PF Cit Hl II Ani Kk LL 

: ° me 
Gold se ie 34°] sy 149 pres. ST 4 aa 32 wy 
Silver Sak — 60-4 90°] TAS 62 82-5 SL9 90-2 92 4 $2 
Copper me bas 15 1-0 roe = a4 13 45 34 peas 
Lead hae see — mil 2 . E oe 2 os) = 
Not deternmnmed —... _- — 106 BOS _ 2-4 = = => 
100-0 100-0 100, Sonu a0 | - ri Tee Te 100 


A, B, C, First Dynasty. Analyses by Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. In The Royal Tombs of 
the Earliest Dynasties, W. M. Fuinpers Prerriz, u, 10. 

D, FE, Sixth Dynasty. Analyses by Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. In Dendereho We M. 
FLINDERS PetRig, 62-3. 

F, G, Eleventh Dynasty; H, I, J, Twelfth Dynasty: R, 8, T, U. FF, Eleventh 
or Twelfth Dynasty: Q. Persian period. Analyses by M. Berthelot. Sur lor égyptien, 
in Ann. Serv., 1 (1901), 157-63. 

K, L, Twelfth Dynasty: GG, Eleventh or Twelfth Dynasty. Analyses by 
M. Berthelot. Etude sur les métanr, in Fouilles a Dahchour, J. pe Moraan, 145-6. 

M, N. O, P, V, HH, HU, Eighteenth Dynasty. Analyses by W. B. Pollard. In The 
Tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu, J. BE. Quipewt, Cairo Cat., 78-9. 

W, JJ, Eighteenth Dynasty. Analyses by Dr. Alex. Scott, F.R.S. In The Tomb of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, CARTER, 11, 210, 211. 

X, Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty; KK, Nineteenth Dynasty; LL, fifth to fourth 


century B.c. C. R. Witiiams, Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related Objects, No, 45, p. 29 
and No. 81. 
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DD, probably early dynastic. Analysis by C. Friedel. In Fouilles @ Abydos, 
BE. AMELINEAU, 274. 

EE, Third Dynasty. Analysis for the writer by Dr. H. E. Cox, F.LC. From the 
tomb of Hetepheres at Gizah, discovered by Dr. G. A. Reisner. 

AA, fourth millennium B.c. From Ur. C. L. Wootuey, The Antiquaries Journal, vit 
(1928), 24. 

BB. From the Royal Tombs at Mycenae. Analysis by Dr. Perey. In Silver on 
Roman and Earlier Times, W. Gowtanp, Archaeologia, LX1x (1920). 

CC. From Ilios. Analysis by Dr. Roberts Austin. In Silver in Roman and Earlier 
Times, W. GowLanp, Archaeologia, LXIx (1920). 


From a critical examination of these analyses the following facts emerge: 


1. The gold was essentially an alloy of gold and silver containing approximately 
from 72 to 961 per cent. of gold and from 3 to 18 per cent. of silver, with occasionally 
a little copper. 

2, The electrum was essentially an alloy of gold and silver containing approximately 
from 60 to 80 per cent. of gold and from 20 to 30 per cent. of silver, with occasionally 
a little copper. 


3. The silver was essentially an alloy of gold and silver containing approximately 
from 3 to 38 per cent. of gold and from 60 to 92 per cent. of silver, with occasionally a 
little copper. 

It is evident, therefore, that the gold, electrum and silver as used anciently, certainly 
in Egypt and probably elsewhere, were all varieties of the same alloy and only differed 
in the relative proportions of the principal constituents. 

That the gold and electrum were natural products that still occur in Egypt? will 
generally be admitted, and it is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that the silver 
was also a natural product, though the fact that an alloy of gold and silver, containing 
so large a proportion of silver as to have a white colour, is still to be found is not 
usually recognized. Nowadays, however, such an alloy is classed as a poor quality of 
gold and its real character is masked by the manner in which it is reported. Anciently 
the case was very different; silver was scarce and was several times the value of gold, 
and hence it would have been the object of diligent search and even the smallest amount 
found would have been highly prized and would almost certainly have been worked 
until it was exhausted. Alford® gives the results of the assay of 26 specimens of modern 
Kgyptian gold from quartz, and when the ratio of silver to gold is calculated it is found 
that in 15 instances this is 1 part or more of silver to 1 part of gold, the highest ratio 
being 3°3 parts of silver to 1 part of gold. All these specimens would be silver-white, 
since a silver-gold alloy containing 50 per cent. or more of silver has a white colour. 
Mellor* mentions a specimen of natural silver-gold alloy from Norway that contained 
28 per cent. of gold and therefore, by inference, 72 per cent. of silver and this, also 
would be white. 

Another reason, in addition to its composition, for considering the most ancient 
silver to have been a natural product and not to have been obtained artificially from 


? The one speciinen of the Persian period with 99°8 per cent. of gold is exceptional. 

2 A. Lucas, unetent Egyptian Materiuls, 84-94. 

3 C.J. Atrorp, A Report on Ancient and Prospective Gold Mining in Eyypt, 1900, appendix. 
1J. W. Metron, Lnorgunie und Theoretical Chemistry, ut (1923), 299. 
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ore, is that at the period when silver was first employed (in Egypt in predynastic times) 
metallurgy was in its infancy and it is highly improbable that even the existence of 
silver in argentiferous galena (which was the earliest silver ore used) should have been 
known, much less the method of separating it. Such knowledge as this would only be 
acquired after galena rich in silver had long been in use for the production of lead. 
Apart, however, from theoretical considerations, it may be shown that the most 
ancient silver is not of the nature or purity of that separated from ore. Thus, some of 
the ancient Egyptian silver is not of a uniform white colour, as would be the case had 
it been obtained from ore, when it must necessarily have been melted and well mixed, 
but has yellowish patches, manifestly due to the unequal distribution of the gold present. 
This has been observed by the writer in silver objects from as early as the beginning of 
the Fourth Dynasty and as late as the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Also, the 
analyses of silver objects of a date corresponding to the period when it is known that 
silver was obtained from argentiferous galena show it to contain much less gold than 
the earlier examples (the small amount present being that occurring in the galena) and 
also a small proportion of lead. Further, metallic lead, although known, was very little 
employed until a comparatively late period, whereas had lead ore been extensively 
mined and smelted for the production of silver, lead would almost certainly have been 
in fairly common use. The following analyses bring out clearly the points mentioned: 


a b € 

‘ “he */o ‘be 
Silver aaa oe 95°6 95°6 95:2 
Gold Sax oe 0-2 03 0}3) 
Copper... ibs 3-4 32 3-4 
Lead we es 02 Ort 0:3 
Tron «de os O--4 01 Ol 
Not determined ... 0-2 O-4 05) 
1000 1000 100-0 


a. Silver bar from the “burnt” city of Troy. 6. Silver vessel from Mycenae. e. Roman patera. 
W. Gownann, The Metuds in Antiquity, 1912, 265-6. 

Seven other silver objects of late date analysed by Gowland! contained from 92°5 to 
95°6 per cent. of silver, but whether they contained lead is not stated. 

The two Egyptian silver objects of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
respectively, the analyses of which are given previously under the letters JJ and KK, 
are very ambiguous, the proportion of gold present suggesting a natural alloy, while the 
lead seems to point to their derivation from argentiferous galena. At the date repre- 
sented by these specimens they need not have been of Egyptian origin and might well 
have been imported and if so, and if they were derived from silver-lead ore, this throws 
back the working of argentiferous galena to a date earlier than has yet been supposed. 
The questions raised, however, must remain undecided until detailed analyses of many 
more objects are available. 


Conclusions. 

1. That the earliest Egyptian silver and, by inference, also that of Mesopotamia, 
was a natural alloy of silver and gold containing sufficient silver to have a white colour, 
and was not obtained from an ore?, 


UW. Gownann, The Metals in Antiquity, 266. 
2 Le., argentiferous galena or silver sulphide or chloride. 
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2. That the earliest ore employed for the production of silver was argentiferous 
galena, but this was not used as a source of silver until a comparatively late period in 
the history of the metal. 

3. That silver was obtained from argentiferous galena by the Greeks about the 
seventh century B.c., but of any earlier production of silver from this ore there is as 
yet no evidence, though the ore occurs extensively in western Asia and its use would 


have been possible. 
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A LATIN PETITION OF ABINNAEUS 
(PAPYRUS B.M. 447) 


By SEYMOUR DE RICCI 


With Pls. xxxvi and xxxvili. 


It is not generally known that the Abinnaeus archives contained, in addition to the 
Latin papyrus at Geneva, a second and longer document in Latin which has belonged 
for some thirty-five years to the British Museum (Papyrus 447). Pl. xxxvi. 

It has been twice briefly described by Sir Frederic Kenyon}, who, however, has 
never published the text doubtless owing to the considerable difficulties encountered in 
deciphering the badly damaged papyrus. 

I first copied the text in January 1901 and revised it on several occasions, notably 
in 1905. Subsequently, while preparing their new edition of the Abinnaeus documents, 
Messrs. H. I. Bell and Victor Martin made independent copies of the same papyrus and 
kindly placed them at my disposal. 

The text given hereafter is founded on my earlier copies but embodies many readings 
of the more illegible passages first correctly deciphered by Martin or by Bell. I myself 
tested their readings in 1924, with the assistance of Bell. 

The novice will be surprised that it has taken thirty years to read a papyrus and 
that even now much of it remains undeciphered. 

If both Martin and Bell, and myself, now venture to print a provisional text, it is 
in the hope that other workers may be more successful than we have been in reading 
and interpreting the document, which is one of the most important extant examples of 
Latin cursive dating from the middle of the fourth century. 

The following is an attempt to transcribe the above copy and to fill in a few of the 
more obvious gaps. Pl. xxxvii. 


1. Clementia pret{atis] uestrae, Domini per fectissimi? ... gap of at most 30 letters] 

2. Constants et Con[sta]ns, uictores semper [about 30 letters lous suis praesertim 
ex protectoris, immo his 

3. gut] alalc]riter [o]bsequium suum exh[ibuerint? gap of about 18 letters]ecata 
[isa cttlectres Jere urdentur, prouide[n]s cla]sus uenit 

4. ego rem que[....]e.... excu[s]o tv.10 [14 letters] gente.[....]e.e. traditus in uexil- 
latione Parthusagittariorum 

5. degentium Diosplollt prouinciafe] T{h]e[ba]i[d]os super[ijoris de.eo sef.......... ] 
triginta et tres, directus a Senecione, antehac 

6. comate limitis e[a]jusdem prouinciae, ducere Lic¢iniorum gentfe]s refugli] ad sacra 
uesti<gi>a pietatis uestrae Constantinopolim 


1 Catalogue of additions to the inanuscripts in the British Museum in the years 1888-1893, p. 449, 
hn. cecex~viT and Greek pupyrt in the British Museum, U1, p. xxxix, n. CCCCXLYIL (see p. 267). See also 
C. Harpers, Berl. Phil. Woek., x1x (1899), col. 294. 
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7. ed. f.r.lim cum legatis memoratae ge[ntis] lim[it}is et clomi]te eiusdem lim{i}f{i]s, 
atqgue obtulitis eis clementiae uestrae 

8. r.ee. ducenalri?jo diuinitas uestra uenerandam purpuram suam ado[rar]e [iJusstt, 
praeceptusque itaque producere memoratos 

9. Lefeinios?] ifn paltriam suam, cum quibus trienni tempus exigi, remeandoque fad 
salerum comitatum uestrum tirones ex prouincia 

10. Thebaid{os] [elt (all[io]s quos Hierapoli tradidi, et ita data uacatione mihi [promo}- 
uere me clementia praefectum alae Dionusada 


Il. profurjnciae degup(ti)? uestra dignata est, uerum insin[...]m §...itoer..... c.0 
comiti officium respondit allegasse 

12. allijosq[ule [hluduscemodi [e] pistulas homines [......... dde...] “cfu]mg[u...] er 
suffragio eo spol....... Jeuere me uero tudicio sacro ideo” 


13. soliti contemplatione memoratorum [laborum meorum et quos sedes ...0 widefo]r 
habere, prouidere mihi largissima 

14. pieta[s] uestra dignetur unde possim cotidianum uictum adquir{ere)] “iurta [11 
lettersles westros tribu..[.. prjaefecturae alae Dionusiados am.... per siffragium habentibus 
ipsorum castrorum promotionem me constitui clementia uestra iubere dignetur” et hoc con- 
secutus agam aeterno imperio uestro maximas gratias. 


The following notes are reduced to a minimum. 


Line 5, Diospfol}i was first read by Bell and Martin. 

Line 6. Liciniorum. The name of this Bedouin tribe is very doubtful; Martin thought 
he could read it as Lemniorum. It apparently occurs again at the beginning of line 9 
where the second letter is clearly an E.—Vesti<gi>a was first read by Bell and Martin. 

Line 11. AEB[L.]JVP~. dAegup(ti) as read by Martin is possible; TEB[S]VP~ though 
unlikely would also suit the traces of the letters. 

It is not known exactly in which province Dionysias was in a.p. 350. There are 
grounds to believe that lower Egypt at one time was called deyyptus in opposition to 
Thebais. In the same line ger..... c.o might perhaps be read wer{o iudicf{i}o. 

The deletions and insertions in lines 12—11 prove this papyrus to contain a rough 
draft of the petition actually sent by Abinnaeus to Constantinople. 

The language he uses, with the many involved periphrases, may be paralleled from 
many passages in the Codex Theodosianus. 


APPENDIX. 


Before passing on Mr. de Ricci’s article to the editor I looked again at some of the 
more difficult places, with, I regret to say, very little result, but I think it well to add 
a few notes. It was unknown to Mr. de Ricci that the transcript by Martin and myself 
had profited in one or two places by the assistance of Professor Hunt, who looked at the 
papyrus on a brief visit to the British Museum; but he had no time for a systematic 
examination. 

Line 1. After per part of a downstroke is visible which suggests f, thus tending to 
confirm perfectissim?. 

Line 4+. After que, almost certainly o. This is difficult to fit into the context if 
rem que is read, but the 7 is by no means certain. 

Line 5. Instead of de.eo se either Martin or I, I think the former, read ve[s]¢r[al]e, 
and this still seems to me at least as good as de Ricci’s reading. 
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Line 6. Liciniorum seems to me very probable, but between the visible upstrokes 
read as 7 and / there seems to be a stroke curving backwards to the left which is not 
easy to reconcile with / and suggests 6. Biciniorum would be, so far as I am aware, as 
unrecorded a name as Liciniorum, and against it may be alleged the beginning of line 9 
if de Ricci’s reading there is accepted, but see note on that line. The reading gené[e]s 
T cannot accept; gentis seems to me clear. After it one would expect refugas, and as 
seems to me to suit the very minute traces at least as well as 7. The space is not too 
ample but, I think, sufficient. 

Line 7, beg. A verb should come here. I think eo perr[ext| could be read, but it 
would hardly fill the space before cum. ; 

Line 9. An alternative to which [ personally am inclined is le[gatos| (cf. line 7). 
The lower part of g might be expected to be visible, since the surface of the papyrus is 
not much damaged, but in several cases the ink has disappeared to a surprising extent, 
and [am not sure that there is not a trace which suits a portion of the curve of g. 

Line 10, Thebaid(os) read by Hunt before we had seen de Ricci’s transcript, where 
the reading wax also given. 

The deletions and insertions prove, as Mr. de Ricci says, that the document is a 
draft: but the regular, handsome hand, the neatness of the upper portion and the 
quality of the papyrus make it probable that it was not originally so intended; that in 
fact it was begun as a fair copy but changed to a draft owing to an error or (more 
probably) dissatisfaction on the part of Abinnaeus or the clerk with the wording. 


H. I. Brut. 


DIPLOMATIC TRANSCRIPT 


CLEMENTIAPIET][. ... VESTRAEDOMINIPER[ at most 30 letters ] 

CONSTANTIETCON]...J]NSVICTORESSEMPER] about 30 letters ]BVSSVISPRAESERTIMEXPROTECTORISIMMOHIS 
QV.ALA. RITER[. ]BSEQVIVMSVVMEXH[ about 18 letters JCIATA[........ JEREVIDENTVRPROVIDE.SC.SVSVENIT 
EGOREMOQVE[. rie Bewss EXGVs OTI.10[ about 14 letters |GENTE.[....]E.E. TRADITVSINVENILLATIONEPARTHVSAGITTARIORVM 

5 DEGENTIVMDIOSPI. .JIPROVINCIA. ]T.E. -I. OSSVPER. ORISDE. EOSE[....+.+0+. JTRIGINTAETTRESDIRECTVSASENECIONEANTEHAC 


COMITELIMITISE. VSDEMPROVINCIAEDVCERELICINIORVMGENTISREFVG[. JADSACRAVESTIAPIETATISVESTRAECONSTANTINOPOLIM 
ED.F.R.LIMCVMLEGATISMEMORATAEGE. ...LIM.. ISETC[...]TEEIVSDEMLIM. T. SATQVEOBTVLITISEISCLEMENTIAEVESTRAE 
R.EE. DVCENA, .ODIVINITASVESTRAVENERANDAMPVRPVRAMSVAMADO...E. VSSITPRAECEPTVSQVEITAQVEPRODVCEREMEVMORATOS 
LE.....1... TRIAMSVAMCVMQVIBVSTRIENNITEMPVSEXIGIREMEANDOQVE....CRVMCOMITATVMVESTRVMTIRONESEXPROVINCIA 

10 THEBAID..T.L..SQVOSHIERAPOLITRADIDIETITADATAVACATIONEMIHI..... VEREMECLEMEN TIAPRAEFECTVMALAEDIONVSADA 
PRO.. NCIAEAEB[. ]VP-VESTRADIGNATAESTVERVMINSIN[. : . JMS. . ITOER...,.C. OCOMITIOFFICIVMRESPONDITALLEGASSE 


Plate XXXVII 


C.MQ.... EXSVFFRAGIOEOSPO...... EVEREMEVEROIVDICIOSACROIDEO 
Af. .]OSQJ.JE[.]VIVSCEMODI. PISTVLASHOMINES[[......4.- DDE...]] 
IVXTA[. .]...[...-+-JESVESTROSTRIBV...[....JAEFECTVRAEALAEDIONVSIADOSAM.... PERSVFFRAGIV MHABENTIBVSIPSORVM 
SOLITICONTEMPLATIONEMEMORATORVM[[LABOR VMMEORVMETQVOSSEDES. .. OVIDE. RHABEREPROVIDEREMIHILARGISSIMA]] ees oi 
[[PIET.SVESTRADIGNETVRVNDEPOSSIMCOTIDIANVMVICTVMADQVIR. . . ]JJETHOCCONSECVTVSAGAMAETERNOIMPERIO MECONSTITV1 
VESTROMAXIMASGRATIAS ee 
DIGNETVR 
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A. G. kK. HAYTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Died October 15th, 1927 


A. G. K. Hayter was born in 1863 and educated at Highgate School. He was 
a Classical Scholar of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and took Honours in the Classical 
Tripos, followed by Diplomas in German and French. He then settled down to the 
profession he had chosen, that of a schoolmaster, and for nearly twenty-five years he 
taught modern languages, first at King Williain’s College in the Isle of Man, then at 
Eastbourne College, and finally at Forest School, Walthamstow. As early as 1901, 
however, he had become interested in Egyptology and attended classes at Cniversity 
College, London, on the archaeology and language of Ancient Egypt. Consequently, 
when in 1910 he found himself in a position to renounce teaching, he was fitted to assist 
Sir Flinders Petrie in excavations at Hawarah and Memphis 1910-11: in the winters of 
1912-13 and 1913-14 he worked with Quibell at Sakkarah. 

The war found him far past military age, but capable of useful work, for his 
acquaintance with German enabled him to serve at first as censor of letters in a Prisoners 
of War Camp, from which he was soon transferred to the Head Censor’s Office in London, 
where the knowledge of Modern Greek which he had acquired as a hobby proved of great 
value, in addition to his knowledge of more usual languages. 

In 1919 he had to face the problem of an income diminished in value by economic 
changes and courageously returned to schoolmastering. Release however was at hand, 
for in the winter 1921-22 he was in Egypt excavating with the Egypt Exploration Society 
at Tell el-‘Amarnah, and in 1922 he was appointed to lecture in Egyptology for the 
Board of Extra-Mural Studies of Cambridge University. During the next few years he 
proved himself not only an indefatigable but a highly successful lecturer: he knew his 
subject, he had personal acquaintance with Egypt and with excavation, and he had for 
Egyptology an enthusiasm which none of his audience could fail to catch. 

The winter of 1925-26 found him again in Egypt with the expedition of the University 
of Michigan at Kém Aushim in the Fayytim. He resumed his lecturing on his return to 
England but was unable, owing to illness, to complete the courses which had been arranged 
for the following winter. His condition went from bad to worse, and he died on October 
15th, 1927. 

Such briefly was his career as an Egyptologist. But this was not all. He was an 
enthusiastic and learned student of Roman Britain. As early as 1912 he had excavated 
at Wroxeter, and between that time and the year of his death he worked at Richborough, 
Kenchester, Ariconium, Capler Camp, Caer Llugwy and Carnarvon. His work on these 
sites is recorded in a series of articles in various archaeological journals. 

On the Egyptian side his published work seems very modest in quantity, for much 
of it is embodied in publications on which his name does not even appear as part author. 
Thus he provided some of the material for Roman Portraits and Memphis (IV), and whole 
sections of The City of Akhenaten I, as one of the authors can testify, came straight out 
of his beautifully kept field note- books. He shared with Quibell the authorship of The 
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Teti Pyramid, North Side, and a corpus which he made of Romano-Kgyptian pottery, 
found at Kém Aushim, will, it is to be hoped, be used in the publication of that site by 
the University of Michigan. Meanwhile a copy of this corpus is in the hands of 
Mrs. Hayter at 39 Netherhall Gardens, London, N.W. 3, where it lies at the disposition 
of any future excavator who could make use of it. 

A work of his, however, which is certainly of more magnitude, and perhaps of greater 
importance than any of these, is one which has not yet seen the light. Since 1914 
he had been compiling a corpus of the potters’ stamps on Samian ware. His list is the 
most complete in existence and was used for reference by scholars in all parts of the 
country. It is in good order, the stamps being drawn in facsimile, for Hayter was, 
among other things, a clever draughtsman. It is very much to be hoped that those 
interested in Roman Britain will see to it that this valuable work does not remain 
unpublished. For the present it is being kept up to date and added to by Mr. Hayter’s 
son, in whose hands it remains just as freely accessible to those who wish to make use 
of it as it did during his father’s lifetime. 

Those studies which are supposed to be without direct application to the needs of 
modern life lead in these days a precarious existence, and they only survive at all by the 
enthusiasm and devotion of those who profess them. There could not be a more 
enthusiastic or devoted Egyptologist than Hayter. Nothing was too much trouble, and 
if he had the faintest suspicion that a piece of work which he had done could be improved 
upon, however minutely, it was thrown ruthlessly aside and the whole done over again 
from start to finish. He was a kind and generous camp-fellow, and, if he had a fault, it 
was that he expected too much of himself and allowed himself too little mental and 
physical relaxation. Yet this spirit of modest self-sacrifice was not a mere by-product of 
his love of archaeology, which was great, but lay deep in the man himself, and it is certain 
that if one could question his old pupils one would find that he was no less devoted as 
a teacher than he was as an archaeologist. 


T.E.P. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Field work is to begin at Erment early in November. The party will be under 
the direction of Dr. H. Frankfort, and will include Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville, Mr. A. W. 
Shorter, who has just taken his final Schools at Oxford, and Mr. J. D. Pendlebury, 
who has been excavating for the British School at Athens in Macedonia, and joins as a 
volunteer. Mr. Mond has generously given leave to Mr. W. B. Emery to join the ex- 
pedition. The work will start with an attempt to find the burial-place of the sacred 
Buchis-bulls, the existence and position of which were surmised by Mr. Mond and 
Mr. Emery from their discoveries made last year. Hernionthis. the ancient town on the 
site of Erment, was closely related to the dynasties of the Middle and New Kingdoms, 
most of whose kings, including Akhenaten, were crowned there. Town and temple ruins, 
as well as cemeteries, await exploration. for the site has never been wurked by a scientific 
expedition, having been neglected owing to its proximity to Thebes, which has absorbed 
the attention of archaeologists. 

In the beginning of January the expedition will be transferred from Erment to Tell 
el--Amarnah. The party there will include Mr. KE. B. O’Rorke as architect. It is intended 
to complete the planning of what remains of the large Aten Temple and to continue the 
excavation of the northern part of the town. 


The work of the Archaeological Survey is to be continued at Abydos. Miss Calverley 
has made considerable progress in copying the reliefs and inscriptions in this country and 
hopes to recommence her work in Abydos about the middle of September, probably 
remaining in Egypt for nearly six months. 


The Newton Memorial volume, The Mural Paintings of Tell el-‘Amarnah, will be 
ready for publication before the end of the year. Proofs vf some of the colour plates 
were exhibited at the Oriental Congress at Oxford and evoked great admiration. The 
manuscript of the Naville Memorial volume, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, will also 
be ready this autumn, so that the book should go to press at the beginning of the new 


year. 


A series of lectures is being arranged for the winter, the majority of which will deal 
with Egyptian history during the decay and after the fall of the native dynasties. As 
an experiment, for the benefit of those to whom the evening lectures are impracticable, 
two of this series will be given in the afternoon. 


That the Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in the last week of August was an 
unqualified success will not be denied by anyone who had the good fortune to be there. 
The attendance of foreign delegates and members was very numerous. In the Egyptian 
section this was especially noticeable. America sent us Professor Breasted, France 
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Professor Moret and Mile Baud, Belgium Professor and Madame Capart and Mlle 
Werbrouck, Germany a long list of scholars, among whom were Drs. Steindorff, Spiegelberg, 
Hess, Roeder and Grapow, while from Denmark we had Professor Lange and Dr Till, 
and from Czecho-Slovakia Dr. Cerny. 

Our own country was well represented, and among the most crowded meetings were 
those at which papers were read by Professor A. H. Gardiner and Dr. Hall. Professor 
Gardiner read on the Sinaitic script and the origin of the alphabet, giving some 
details of the three most recently discovered inscriptions in the new script, and reviewing 
shortly the work of other scholars on the subject since the time of his first publication of 
his discovery in this Journal. The room provided for the reading of this paper proved too 
small for the numbers who wished to hear Dr. Gardiner, and many people were unable to 
obtain admission. Dr. Hall’s paper dealt with the ever-increasing cost of archaeological 
publications, more especially reports of excavations and editions of papyri. A resolution, 
the adoption of which would tend to mitigate this evil, was submitted to, and carried in, 
all sections of the Congress. 

Professor Newberry’s paper on the crook and flail (more correctly ladanisterium) of 
Osiris, which was illustrated by some interesting exhibits, we hope to print later in this 
Journal. Judging from what one heard on Friday there seemed every prospect of the 
Congress being unofficially continued over the week-end at his place in Kent. 


We trust that those of our colleagues in allied branches of archaeology who are kind 
enough to send us copies of their books for our Library will neither take offence nor dis- 
continue their generous gifts if we are often unable to notice these in our review columns. 
The influx of books for review has become so great—there is a very long list outstanding 
at the present moment—that we have been obliged to limit our notices to those works 
which deal quite specifically with Egypt. At the same time there appear occasionally 
books of such importance that some notice of them cannot be omitted from the Journal. 
Such is, for example, Sir Arthur Evans’ second volume on the excavations at Knossos, 
which has just appeared in two parts. A stranger to Sir Arthur who read the book and 
was asked to assess the age of its author would certainly err by a quarter of a century 
at least, for the work shows no abatement of that combination of sound scholarly ob- 
servation with well-balanced and controlled imagination which have always made its author 
one of the most successful of excavators and one of the most attractive of talkers and 
writers. 

Another book which we cannot leave unnoticed is Sidney Smith’s Karly History of 
Assyria to 1000 B.c. Of this we need only say that it is fully worthy of the series, begun 
in such masterly fashion by King, of which it forms the official continuation. 

Dr. Hall’s Rhind Lectures for 1923 have now appeared under the title The Civiliza- 
tron of Greece in the Bronze Age (Methuen). 

Mr. Campbell Thompson’s Epic of Gilgamesh (Luzac, 1928) is naturally a book with 
no direct bearing on Egypt. It has, however, a value for those Egyptologists who occupy 
themselves with the study of comparative mythology, and it is of interest to all archaeo- 
logists as an attempt to render an ancient text into metrical English. 

Professor Sayce has written for the Proceedings of the British Academy (Vol. x11) 
an appreciation of the life and work of David George Hogarth. It is far more complete 
than the short notice which we printed in our last number, and is a fine tribute to a 
distinguished scholar and man of action. 
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We had intended to publish in this number an obituary notice of Arthur C. Mace, 
and Dr. Lythgoe, who probably knew more of Mace’s career and work than any other 
Egyptologist, had very kindly undertaken to write this. Unfortunately Dr. Lythgoe has 
been far from well during the summer and it has been quite impossible for him to carry 
out his promise. We wish him a rapid and complete recovery. 


The Editor has had of late to meet a certain amount of good-natured criticism of 
his policy in printing Professor Capart’s Bibliography in the last double number of the 
Journal in French. This departure from the Society’s custom of using only English in the 
Journal was dictated by sheer force of necessity. The translation of a long piece of 
technical matter of this kind is, as we know from experience, a thing which cannot be 
put into the hands of a professional translator, but must be undertaken by one who is 
himself a scholar in the subject. It is in any hands a slow business, and there is no 
Egyptologist who can or who ought to be expected to spare time from his own researches 
in order to undertake a task of this length. 

At the same time it must be distinctly understood that the printing of this Biblio- 
graphy in French does not indicate an intention on the part of the Journal to give any 
preference to that language over any other foreign language. Had this Bibliography 
been done for us, as might easily have happened, by one of our German colleagues, it 
would have been necessary to print it in German. In the present number is an article by 
Dr. Scharff which was sent to us in German, and which has been translated into English 
only because it was of such high general interest that it was felt that it ought to be 
made accessible to every reader. Perhaps it may not be out of place to state here, for 
the benefit of those who would rule out entirely the use of foreign languages, that the 
translation of Dr. Scharft’s article into satisfactory English, together with the arrange- 
ment of the illustrations, cost the Editor exactly six long days. To turn into readable 
English a highly technical archaeological discussion in German is a very different matter 
from translating a few pages of a novel. Evperto crede. 

And so it comes that readers inay occasionally be asked to bear with the intrusion 
of French or German. The occasions will be rare, and neither will in any case be used 
for articles of general interest: they will be limited to such things as the Bibliographies, 
possibly here and there a review of an abstruse publication, and, it may even be, a short 
article on a highly technical point of purely specialist interest. 

The policy of the Society still is to avoid so far as possible the use of foreign languages. 
Had this policy, however, been too rigidly adhered to the Bibliography of Ancient Egypt 
would, when Professor Griffith found himself forced to give it up, have ceased to appear, 
which would have been a great misfortune both for the Journal and for Egyptology. In 
the same way we may find ourselves obliged occasionally to break our rule in favour of 
German, but the infringements will be kept within such limits that the general reader 
will not suffer. 


An interesting little event which took place at the Congress of Orientalists at Oxford 
was the presentation by Professor Capart to Dr. Gardiner of the first copy of the French 
edition of Dr. Gardiner’s Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type, a work referred to in our 
last Notes and News. The Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth has acquired a fount 
of this type and has marked the occasion by producing this French edition of the 
catalogue. 
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A new Egyptian Museum is to be erected in Stockholm. To this end a Committee 
has been constituted, the President of which is H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
The remaining members of the Committee are the King’s Custodian of Antiquities in 
Sweden, Dr. S. Curman, and Dr. A. Lagrelius. The collections of Egyptian antiquities 
already existing in Stockholm, which until now have been divided between different 
institutions, are to be transferred to the new Museum, for which numerous purchases 
have already been made last winter. The well-known Swedish art collector and donor, 
Dr. Otto Smith of Karlshamn, has presented to the new institution a selection from his 
excellent Egyptian collection. 

Dr. Pehr Lugn, Keeper of the Victoria Museum of Egyptian antiquities in Upsala, 
has been appointed to organize and conduct the new Museum. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis. By Henry A. SANDERS 
and Cart Scumipr. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, xxr.) New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 

The two Biblical papyrus MSS. brought together in this publication of the University of Michigan are 
of quite distinct origin. The Minor Prophets MS. was bought, together with a group of Coptic MSS., for 
the late Mr. Charles Freer in 1916, and now forms part of the Freer Collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. The Genesis MS. was acquired by Prof. Carl Schmidt in 1906, and presented 
by him to the Royal Library at Berlin. Its publication was delayed through various misadventures, of 
which the war was only one, and by a contretemps into which it is not necessary to enter the edition by 
its discoverer was anticipated by a collation and full description in Prof. Rahlfs’ Genesis, which appeared 
at Stuttgart in 1926. It is now fully published by the collaboration of Prof. Schmidt and Prof. Sanders, 
with specimen facsimiles; and full facsimiles of both MSS. are published separately. 

Both MSS. are of considerable bibliographical and palaeographical interest. Both belong to that early 
type of papyrus codex, in which the whole book consists of a single quire, composed by laying a number 
of sheets one on top of the other with the recto side of the papyrus uppermost, and then folding the whole 
mass in the middle. The result is a single-quire codex, in which verso precedes reeto for the first half of 
the book, and recto precedes verso in the second half. It was a caumbrous form of book-production, which 
failed to realize most of the advantages of the codex form, and way soon superseded by the method, which 
then became universal, of quires of a moderate compass placed in juxtaposition and joined by sewing. Its 
use accordingly affords at least a presumption of a relatively early date. 

The Prophets MS., when put together (and here a tribute is due to the skilled restorers of both MSS., 
which were each acquired as a mass of fragments), and when allowance is made for the leaves containing 
Hosea, of which only a few small pieces remain, appears to have consisted originally of 24 sheets of 
papyrus, forming, when doubled, £8 leaves or 96 pages. Since, however, Malachi ends on the 68th page, 
either 14 leaves were left blank at the end, or (as is more probable) some other book followed the Minor 
Prophets, of which no fragment has survived. No other explanation, however, is possible if, as stated by 
Sanders, every leaf up to and including the 24th has the verso side preceding the recto. A single-quire 
codex of 24 sheets is large, and must have been inconvenient to fold and bind, but is not unprecedented ; 
for Schmidt quotes a Coptic gnostic codex of 36 sheets, and Sanders states that the Hermas papyrus in 
the Michigan Library had over 40 (perhaps 50) sheets and seems to have formed a single quire. A third- 
century Homer in the Morgan Library is said to have 31 sheets. The Oxyrhynchus St. John, now in the 
British Museum, which was the first papyrus codex of this type to be discovered, must originally have 
had 25 sheets. 

The Genesis MS. is of more moderate size, consisting of only 16 sheets (32 leaves). Here, however, a new 
phenomenon appears; for the codex ends at Gen. xxxv. 8, in the middle of a verse, the title yeveots xoopov 
being appended at the foot of the last page. This suggests that a second codex must have followed, 
containing the remainder of the book, amounting to about one-third of the whole, and requiring therefore 
only about eight sheets. This is no doubt possible, or the second codex may have proceeded to include 
part of Exodus; but since single-quire codices of 24 sheets were not unknown, it may seem strange that 
the whole of Genesis was not included in a single book. A possible, and indeed a probable, explanation 
may be offered. The length of text, Gen. 1.-xxxv, 8, is approximately the same as that of one of the longer 
Gospels, Matthew or Luke, and this, as is generally recognized, is about the extreme amount that could 
be included in a single papyrus roll. It therefore seems probable that the scribe of our codex stopped 
where he did because he had reached the end of the roll from which he was copying, and began a new 
codex to take the contents of a new roll. The irregularity of the script, which the editor rightly explains 
as due to the scribe’s efforts to make his papyrus fit a prescribed quantity of text, seems tu contirm this 
theory. 

Both MSS. are assigned by the editor to the latter part of the third century. For the Minor Prophets 
MS. this may stand, though a date a little on either side of a.p. 300 would seem possible; but the Genesis 
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MS. seems detinitely referable to the 4th century. The Abinnaeus papyri (c. 340-350) provide several 
hands of this type. Both MSS. are written in cursive, non-literary hands, the Minor Prophets being both 
better written and more correct than the Genesis, The scribe of the latter, in particular, was clearly an 
ignorant and untrained writer, and the irregularities of the script (sometimes with two columns to the 
page, sometimes with one, and with much variety in the number and length of lines) relegate the MS. to 
a humble rank as a piece of book production. They also weaken its authority in cases of doubtful readings 
though they absolve it from any suspicion of deliberate editing. 

Textually the Minor Prophets MS. shows several cases of accommodation to the Hebrew (the editor 
reckons 33 instances), but none that are otherwise known as Hexaplaric. There are four or five agreements, 
with Symmachus, one with Aquila, none with Theodotion. Among the uncials this MS. (W) shows most 
affinity with Q (the Marchalianus, which is of Egyptian origin), and next with B; but it frequently differs 
from both, and the MSS. with which it shows most frequent agreement are those numbered 407 and 410 
in Rahlfy’ list. Of the versions the Coptic, as one would expect, is decidedly the nearest to it, and among 
the Coptic versions (so far as the very fragmentary nature of the evidence permits a conclusion) the 
Akhmimic and Sahidic. The readings require fuller examination and analysis; but the substantial fact 
remains that we have in W a pre-Origenian Egyptian text of the greater part of the Minor Prophets. 
When Brooke and M‘Lean reach this part of their great work, the Washington MS. must play an important 
part in their apparatus. 

The Genesis MS. comes too late for the Cambridge Septuagint, but it has been utilized in advance, as 
explained above, by Rahlfs. This, again, is definitely not Hexaplaric, though there are a few independent 
accommodations to the Hebrew. The only early uncial that contains any considerable portion of Genesis 
is A, and this comes very low in the list of agreements with the Berlin papyrus. Its most marked affinity, 
according to the editors, is with the cursives 29, 108, 344, which are classed by Swete as Lucianic; while 
of the versions the Armenian heads the list, followed by the Bohairic, Ethiopic and Sahidic. So far as can 
be gathered from a first inspection the papyrus does not throw much light on the textual problems of the 
Pentateuch ; but its age makes it a welcome addition to our authorities, in spite of the many errors which 
obscure its evidence, making it of little value, in particular, in respect of omissions. 

F. G. Kenyon. 


Philadelpheia. By Patt Virreck. (No. 16 of the series called Morgenlund, edited by W. ScHusart.) 
Leipzig: Verlag J, C. Hinrichs, 1928. Pp. 70, with 10 plates and 4 figures in text. 


This study of the foundation of a Hellenistic town in the Fayyfm is divided into two parts. The first 
contains a description of the ruins of Philadelphia and of the objects found by the author and his colleague 
Professor Zucker in the excavations which they made there nearly twenty years ago. Very interesting is 
the plan on PI. i, which shows how the town was originally laid out by Apollonios’ architect in parallel 
rows of streets crossing each other at right angles. Though much of the site has been demolished since 
the German excavations, the main lines of the streets are clearly distinguishable in a photograph taken 
from the air in 1925. It seems surprising that of the many temples mentioned in the papyri not more 
than two have been located. A sketch in a Michigan papyrus shows the house of Artemidoros the 
physician on the bank of the canal alongside the temples of Hermes and Premarres, and as other temples 
are known to have been situated rapa ryv Simpuya, it is probable that this part of the site, now much 
destroyed, contained a long row of the more important buildings, private as well as public. The second 
part of the book describes the foundation of Philadelphia, the development of Apollonios’ estate and the 
work carried on by Zenon, In fact, it is a summary of the contents of the Zenon papyri, clearly written 
and enlivened by an abundance of well-chosen quotations and references. One may not agree with the 
author’s views on every detail; [ doubt for instance if he is right in calling Kriton an admiral of the 
king’s fleet; his explanation of eyxavrjs as a baker of pottery is disproved by the papyri, in which it 
clearly means an encaustic painter; and his statement that Zenon was the general farmer of the wine 
taxes in three nomes, though supported by the authority of Rostovtzef, does not seem to me to be 
based on sound evidence. But mistakes in detail are inevitable in dealing with such a mass of new and 
undigested material, and in its main lines the book is quite reliable and up to date. Viereck has given a 
good general picture of the early days of Philadelphia, making use of all the published matter and adding 


a very welcome account of his own work on the site. 
C. C. EpGar. 
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The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians. Poems, nurratives, and manuals of instruction, from the third 


and second millennia x.c. By ADOLF ERMAN. Translated into English by AyLWarD M. BLackMmay. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


The original German edition of this book was reviewed in the Journal (x, 193 ff.) at considerable 
length by its present translator. As Dr. Blackman was not allowed to alter the sense of Professor Erman's 
renderings, the bulk of his comments on the latter’s book holds yood for his own. At times he is in the 
unenviable position of having to give a translation in 1927 which he has already condemned in 1924, In 
such cases he indicates the sources of correction by footnotes. Dr. Blackinan intended to make independent 
translations of all the texts offered in this volume: it was not to he expected that Professor Erman would 
be willing to see these translations published as the English version of his own; but it is disappointing 
in the circumstances that it was not possible for Dr. Blackman to make an independent selection of 
Egyptian texts as well and thus produce a completely new book. English readers unaccustomed to (rerman 
would then have lost Professor Erman’s introduction—perhap» with the exception of Dr. Blackman’s 
additional references throughout the book the most valuable part of the English edition—but they would 
have gained improved and, which is more important, fuller translations of the Egyptian literature. 

In short the book can hardly be considered seriously as a new publication of translatious for the 
specialist, since he is better off with the German edition and Dr. Blackman’s review. But although its 
justification as a presentation of Egyptian literature for the layman is challenged by the existence of 
Sir Ernest Budge’s The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians—for the two books cover a large amount of 
ground in common, and where that is so Erman-Blackman is to be preferred only if it offers a more correct 
translation ; and since it stands self-confessed as a second-best attempt, the layman is likely on principle 
to prefer Budge—yet there remains a considerable divergence in the choice of texts, and to some the 
literary bias of Erman-Blackman will be more acceptable than the autobiographical and magical excerpts 
and the generally wider range of Budge. 


S. R. K. GLANVILLE. 


Arabia before Muhammad. By De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) London, 1927. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 


In this work Dr. O’Leary covers a wider field than the title will probably suggest to most people. Ie 
does not confine himself to the condition of Arabia immediately before the appearance of Muhammad ; 
but seeks to summarize what is known of Arabia from the earliest times down to Muhummad’s day. 
Thus he devotes a chapter to the Egyptian penetration of Arabia, founded upon what is known from 
ancient monuments of Egyptian sea-trade and commerce in the Red Sea. Another chapter deals with 
the Mesopotamian penetration of Arabia, summarizing the evidence of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Considerable attention is also devoted to the notices of Arabia in classical writers. Naturally the native 
evidence of the South Arabian inscriptions is not neglected. though not so thoroughly treated as it might 
have been, while the spread of Judaism and Christianity in Arabia and the influence of Rome and Persia 
in later times are passed in review. 

The main thesis of the book is that Arabia has never been the isolated country it is often supposed to 
have been, but in pre-Islamic times was always open to the influences of civilization. It lay across the 
main stream of communication between East and West, and world-trade passed round it and across it. 
In varying measure from age to age Arabs took part in the carrying trade, while the fact that it was the 
key to the East made it the arena of diplomatic intrigue, especially in the days of the rivalry hetween 
Rome and Persia. It is round this theme of Arabian trade that Dr. O'Leary has collected a great deal of 
material from very varied sources. He has certainly shown that from time immemorial world-trade has 
eddied round the confines of Arabia, and that the Arabs could not at any time be regarded as primitive 
savages. On the other hand he perhaps tends to exaggerate the extent to which outside civilization 
penetrated the peninsula. To say, for instance, that “Arabia was the area in which the world-powers were 
pitted against each other” (p. 148) or that ‘‘the religion of Islam was evolved...in the midst of the general 
tide of West Asiatic civilization,” while in a modified sense true, is apt to give an erroneous impression. 
Unfortunately the book contains a good many loose statements, rather shakily founded speculations, and 
a number of disconcerting misprints which more careful proof-reading might have removed. 


RicHARD BELL. 
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Coptica consilio et impensis institut? Rask-Ocerstediant edita. IV. Die Achmimische Version der zwilf kleinen 
Propheten (codex Rainerianus, Wien) herausgegeben von Walter Till, Havniae, 1927. Pp. xxxii and 151. 


The Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, first discovered only in the eighties of last century, is now represented 
by a considerable body of texts. During the last three years Dr. Till, a pupil of Professor Junker, has 
contributed a number of valuable studies in Akhmimic to the Zeitschriften of Berlin and Vienna, and has 
just published a remarkable work, a grammar of the dialect, which is of great importance for all students 
of Coptic. The longest known text in Akhmimic is that of the Twelve Minor Prophets on a parchment 
MS. originally of 366 pages, out of which only thirty are missing altogether; seventy are in Cairo, and all 
the others are in the Rainer collection at Vienna and are here edited by Till. They were first published by 
the papyrologist Wessely in 1915 with useful facsimiles and reprints of parallel texts in Bohairic and Sahidic, 
but the faded and injured state of the MS. demands close study and very exact knowledge of the language. 
Till’s restorations are in scholarly Akhmimic, and he has deciphered a great deal that was left unread or was 
misread in the earlier edition, even recovering some lost pieces from the printings-off of the ink on pages 
opposite. The text is given by Till without translation ; the words, Coptic and foreign, are listed in separate 
indices. It is unfortunate that the Cairo fragments could not be collated and added to his excellent edition. 
In the succinct Introduction the value of this very ancient MS. for questions relating to the Septuagint is 
indicated, and it is ingeniously shown that the text was copied from another Akhmimic MS. but was 
translated from a Sahidic version. 

Perhaps the reviewer may be allowed a digression. The principal argument for the attribution of the 
Akhmimic dialect to Akhmin has been drawn from some local graffiti. But it may be remarked that there 
is another piece of evidence which taken with the first seems almost decisive. A characteristic feature of 
Akhmimic is the g 44 representing ancient 2 where the other dialects of Coptic have uy sh. This pheno- 
menon is fortunately illustrated in the very name of Hm-Min, in Sah. and Boh. uymim. Here the sound of 
“Akhmimic” ¢ is preserved in the Arabic neem! Akhmim, whereas at no great distance northward Amn- 
nw isin Arabic ¢yg3ge0! Ashmiinén, the sf agreeing with the Sah. and Boh. form wyaovn; compare also 
Ashmiin, a frequent name in the Delta. We may thus surmise that the “Akhmimic” dialect prevailed at 
Akhmim down to the seventh century, In the late pagan period it must have had a vogue amongst the 
scribes, its characteristics appearing wide-spread in the Greek pronunciation of proper names and in demotic 
writing; but (apart from “sub-Akbmimic”) the dialect does not vary greatly in different texts, and one 
may conclude that in Christian times it was confined toa small area. Perhaps both of these circumstances, 
its geographical limitations and its pagan connexions, led Shenite to neglect Akhmimic and to exert his 
vast influence in promoting the use of Sahidic. 

F. Lu. Grigrita. 


I papiri ieratict del Museo di Torino. Il Giornale della Necropoli di Tebe, vol. 1, a cura di GrusEpPE Bortt 
e T. Eric Pest (fascicoli 2, 3). Torino: Fratelli Bocca editori, 1928. (Obtainable from the University 
Press of Liverpool, Ltd., Hodder and Stoughton, London, and Geuthner, Paris.) 


The first fasciculus of this important publication was reviewed in the last number of the Journal; two 
more fasciculi having appeared in rapid succession, the work is now complete and consists of sixty-three 
large photographic plates with autograph transcript into hieroglyphic opposite to each, sixty-seven pages 
of description, translation and indices, and three key plates to show the disposition of the fragments in 
the three papyri which represent the journal of the necropolis. The journal of year 13-14 of Neferkeré¢ 
Ramesses IX, and part of that of year 17 were in the first instalment ; year 17 is now completed together with 
yarious memoranda on the back of it, and the journal of year 3 of Khepermaré¢ Ramesses X, known as 
the Chabas-Lieblein papyrus from its first editors, is republished with notable supplements. The historical 
data, difficult to interpret, have been discussed by Professor Peet in his articles The Supposed Revolution of 
the High-priest Amenhotpe under Ramesses TX in Journal, xu, and Chronological Problems of the Twentieth 
Dynasty in Journal, xtv. Most of the hieratic is of a fairly easy type to read, but there are examples of 
a cursive hardly less formidable than that of the Mayer Papyri, and we must congratulate the editors on 
their success in dealing with them. The elaborate index to the proper names is of special value since they 
abound in the Theban documents and afford valuable clues, the same names occurring again and again ; we 
should have been grateful too for an index of words, but this particular boon has not been vouchsafed. 
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It is to be hoped that the effort to explore and inake known the Turin collection of papyri will not end 
here. The uniyue marriage document of the Twentieth Dynasty, published by Cerny and Peet in Journal, 
xiu, is another example of the treasures that may be found. May it be suggested that a reduction of scale 
in plates would not materially affect their value, but would increase their handiness and greatly diminish 


their cost? 
F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


DAdmuistration eivile de VEgypte byzantine. Par GERMAINE RovrLLarD. Préface de CHARLES DIEHL. 
2¢ édition. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928. Pp. xv +268. 100 fr. 


This new edition of Mlle Rouillard’s valuable work (Journal, x, 212-4) deserves a hearty welcome. 
Much important material has been published since the earlier edition appeared, aud this 1s now incorporated, 
along with various minor alterations introduced in consequence of criticisms passed on the first edition. 
Well printed, with good plates illustrating Coptic and other antiquities, the volume should form part of the 
library of every student of Byzantine Egypt. It must be added that the alterations and additions affect 
points of detail, not the general scheme of the work. 

H. I. Bet. 
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